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The excavations carried out by me from 1900 onwards on the site of 
Kuossos, winch brought to light the prehistoric Palace and its dependencies, 
were provisionally described in my somewhat full ami copiously illustrated 
Reports in the Annual of the British School at Athens. Of the extent of the 
great building the view opposite, showing its remains front the I vast, ami the 
' Tell' on which it stood, will give the: best idea. It embraced fully six acres 
of ground. 

But to the excavators, entering on what was then in fact a wholly 
unexplored world, the true relationships of the vast mass of new materials 
there brought to light could only be gradually elucidated. The finds in many 
cases necessarily came out piecemeal, and the lacunas in them wen- often 
only filled in after intervals of years. The ground-plan of the Palace itself 
and its successive stages could only be laboriously traced out by means of the 
cumulative results oi successive campaigns. Every step forward was in die 
dark. There was no existing building of the class to serve as a guide, and 
logically consecutive exploration was impossible. It became evident, more¬ 
over, that, marvellously rich in materials as was the Palace Site of Knossos, 
its full story could only be told with constant reference to the supplementary 
light supplied by the parallel excavations which the discovery of the ’ Palace 
of Minos" had called forth on other Cretan sites. 

it seemed to be highly desirable, therefore, that at least a summary 
presentment of the results obtained by the excavations at Knossos should 
be set forth in a systematic fashion, as part of a single story and in close 
relation to the evidence obtained from these other sources. As a preliminary 
step, however, to any such undertaking it was necessary to elaborate 
a system of archaeological classification which should cover the vast held 
occupied by the prehistoric Cretan civilization. With this object I had already 
submitted to the Anthropological Section of the British Association, at 
its Cambridge Meeting in 1904, a preliminary scheme for classifying the 
successive phases of the prehistoric civilization oF Crete, and for which 1 then 
ventured to propose the term *Minoan'. An outline of this scheme, by 
which this Minoan Civilization was divided into three main Sections— 
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Early h Middle, and LaEe—each with three Sub-Periods, was submitted 
by me to the I’rehelleuic Section of the Archaeological Congress at Athens 
in 1905,’ of which 1 was a President* 

The proposed classification was favourably received by my colleagues, 
to several of whom I subsequently bad an opportunity of explaining many 
points in detail on the scene of the excavations at Knossos itself. 

Subsequent discoveries made some modifications of the original system 
desirable, and a sketch of this revised outline or classification was laid by 
me before the Archaeological Congress at Koine in October. 1912, where 
the idea of the present work received most welcome encouragement. 

In the case of the Palace site of Ivnossos not only the immense com¬ 
plication of the plan itself, with its upper as well as its lower stories, but the 
volume anti variety of the relics brought to light—unrivalled perhaps in any 
equal area of the Earth's surface ever excavated—have demanded for the 
working up of the material a longer time than was required for the actual 
excavations. Io take a case in point, the painted stucco fragments could 
only be gradually pieced together as the result of long and laborious efforts. 
Prof. Droop, for instance, who kindly undertook the investigation of the re¬ 
mains of the Shield k resco devoted a whole season to its reconstitution, and 
many weeks again were spent in a necessary revision of this. Mr. Theodore 
Fyfe, my architect iu the earlier campaigns at Knossos, has done most brilliant 
work in illustrating the decorative designs of the wall-paintings,* while 
Mr. Noel Heaton has brought his expert chemical and technical knowledge 
to bear on a minute examination and careful analysis of the painted stucco 
itself.» The restoration of the painted stucco reliefs has also been a very 
lengthy task. In all this work the fine artistic sense and archaeological intuition 
of Monsieur E. Gilliiiron has been constantly at my disposal. The elaborate 


1 Unfortunately, indeed, owing to the incompetent hands to which the editing of the 
Campus rtndut of the Congress was entrusted, the abstract supplied by me of the above 
communication appeared nut only in .1 mutilated bui in ,1 wholly misleading form. The order 
nr Periods was invent'd, and L was made, for instance, to ascribe the chief masterpieces of 
Mmuan Art to the fast epoch of its decadence 1 I published therefore a corrected version 
of the proposed scheme, which appealed in tyob under the title of Etsal dt iiaitifiattidn d, s 
fpQQUti f 1 k in drilh&ticn minorum. 

his monograph on the + Painted placer decoration at Knossos 9 efthe Rayni /w 

af British Jrr/tifctfs, voL x f no. 4 {1902), 

. Nocl Heaton, U.Sc,, F.C.S., ' The Mural Paintings of Know* \Jmni. ft/the 
Society ef Arts , Jan. 1910. * Minimi Lime Plaster and Fresco Painting R.IJl 4, hunt 

Sept. n>ii, and compare his contribution to C’,. Rotkiwildt, Tuyat, vol. ii, p. a ,, seijq. 
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architectural plans of Mr. Theodore Fyfe and Mr. Christian Doll have been 
the result of years of expert labour. On Mr. Doll mainly devolved the 
Atlantcan task of raising and re-supporting the sunken elements of the 
upper stories, and his practical experience of the anatomy of the building 
has been of service at every turn. Many drawings for this work have been 
gradually executed by competent artists like Monsieur E. Gillteron and 
his son, Mr. Halvor Bagge, ami Mr. E, |, Lambert. 1 

It will be seen that this process of reconstitution and restoration, carried 
out after the publication of the provisional Annual Reports, has given 
many of the most important finds a wholly new value, and a summary illus¬ 
tration of these fresh results will he found in the present work. Among the 
hitherto unpublished specimens of Knossian antiquities here represented,—in 
addition to frescoes and coloured reliefs,—are a whole series of ceramic and 
other relics, and plans, sections, and details bearing on the successive 
Minoan phases. 

For an account of the actual course of the principal campaigns of 
excavation in the Palace area itself,—which, as already explained, had to follow 
more or Jess experimental lines,—and also for many minor details, readers may 
be referred to the above Reports published in the Annual of the British School 
at Athens from J900 to 1905 inclusive. The results of the supplementary 
researches made on this site in the succeeding years, and notably in 191 3, 
have, however, only to a partial extent seen the light, and that in a very 
abbreviated form. A fuller description of the ' Little Palace" to the West, with 
a revised Plan, will be found in Vol. 11 of the present work, and, in addition 
to the adjacent houses such as the ’ Royal Villa \ the very important' South 
House’ will be for the lirst time described, A summary account of the 
neighbouring cemeteries will be also given in a later Section and especially of 
the Royal Tomb of Isopataandof the important tomb of the * Double Axes', 
more detailed descriptions of which have been already published by me in 
Arckawlogia * The object of the present work, as already stated, is, while 
correcting as far as possible erroneous impressions contained in the original 
Reports, not only to complete the actual materials, but to co-ordinate and 
systematize them in such a way as to present the discoveries at Knossos as 

1 Coloured Plates in a fuller form will be issued in a serrate Allas. 

s gee Arriuita&ght, lix (1906), ‘ The Prehistoric Tombs of Knossos’; 1 . The Cemetery uf 
Zafcr Papotira; II. The koyal Tomb of Isopata: kv {1914). b The Tomb of the Double Axes 
and associated group ai Knesset 
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part of a continuous story and as illustrating the course of tile Periods Into 
which I have ventured to divide the Minoan Age. 

But for the proper setting forth of that story, comparative illustrations 
from other sources have been constantly necessary. Gaps in the Knossian 
evidence have thus been filled In, with tile kind permission of mv friends and 
colleagues who have excavated other Cretan sites. I n the case of the Palace 
itself 1 have had constantly in view die parallel edifices explored by the 
Italian Archaeologists at Phaestosand 1 lagiaTriada, the discoveries in which 
have been placed so freely at my disposal by their excavators, Professor 
Federigo Halbherr and Dr. Luigi Pcrnier. The town sites and their con¬ 
tents brought to light by Mrs. Boyd Hawes at Gournih and by Prof. R. C. 
Bosanquetand Prof. R. M. Dawkins and their colleagues at Palaikastro. on 
behalf of the British School at Athens, as well as that of Zakro excavated by 
Dr- D. G. Hogarth—with Its remarkable hoard of Minoan sealings—and 
the interesting researches of Prof. J. L. Myres in the votive sanctuary of 
Petsofa, have also supplied many valuable comparisons. .Miss Edith Hall 
(Mrs. Dohan) lias done much to elucidate the sepulchral remains and cultural 
evolution of pre historic Crete. To the Committee of the British School at 
Athens and to the Council of the Hellenic Society I am much beholden 
for their liberal permission to reproduce illustrations of these discoveries 
from the Annual and Journal. In the course of this work I have been 
constantly indebted to the kindness of the Director of the Candia Museum, 
Dr. Joseph Hateidakb. who by his own excavations at Tylissos, Malia. and 
elsewhere lias himself made such important contributions to our knowledge 
of Minoan times. In all this 1 have also to associate his colleague 
Dr, Stephanos Xanthudides, the Ephor General of Cretan Antiquities and 
fortunate Explorer of the early ossuary * tholol' of Messara, and of the 
Sepulchral Cave and later Sanctuary at Nirou Khani. N.E. of Knemos. 

i his fresh material from other sources has been specially helpful 
as regards the Early Mmoan Age. The evidence regarding this, though 
continuous at Knossos, was more fragmentary In its nature than that 
relating to the Age of Palaces, Supplementary data of considerable interest 
nave here been forthcoming irom the Sepulchral Cave referred to, from 
the primitive ’tholos’ ossuaries excavated by Professor Halbherr and 
Dr. Xanthudides, and from the early settlement at Vasiliki explored by the 
American archaeologist, Mr. Richard Seager. The full brilliancy attained by 
tills Early Mmoan phase of Cretan civilization was first revealed, however, 
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by Mr. Sealer's epoch-making discoveries In a cemetery of that Age in 
the little island of Mochlos. 1 Part of these excavations 1 was myself privileged 
to witness, and, thanks to Mr. Seagers great kindness H I have been enabled 
to make a large use of his materials in illustrating the Early Minoan Sections 
of this work. 

It must, however, be clearly understood that the site of Knossos is the 
central theme of the present work. Not only am 1 able to speak at lirst 
hand about this, but the series of objects from that site is, on the whole, 
more complete than can he found elsewhere. Moreover, the stratigraphic 
evidence cm which my whole system is grounded is here better ascertained and 
more continuous, going back in fact without a break to remote Neolithic 
times. 

In attempting to set forth the characteristic products of the successive 
Minoan Periods it will be seen that I have not relied on a single category only, 
such as ceramic ty pc s^indi spendable as they arc in this connexion. 1 hav t 
here done my best to correlate these with other parallel branches of art so as 
to present a collective view of contemporary phenomena. Much, indeed. Is 
lost by looking at one class of objects without taking constant count of the 
side lights thrown by other works of the same epoch. The ctay and metal 
forms of vessels, for instance, are inseparably connected ; ceramic designs at 
KnossoS are seen to be largely the reflection of the decoration of the Palace 
walls; and the history of the Greater Arts is well illustrated m a com¬ 
pendious form by the types on seals and gems. These latter objects indeed, 
so abundantly forthcoming from the soil of prehistoric Crete, have proved of 
special utility in the present work of classification, and in some respects fulfil 
the same function as coins at a later date. Closely allied, moreover, with the 
sphragistic category, especially in the Early anti Middle Minoan Age. is 
what many will regard as the most important ol Cretan discoveries, the 
evidence of the successive stages in the evolution of the Art of Writing, 
beginning with a rude pictography and advancing through a conventionalized 
hieroglyphic signary to a fully developed linear script, which itself shows an 
earlier and a later phase. 

[n the present work it is naturally impossible to give more than a con¬ 
spectus of the successive forms of script. The earlier part of the subject 

■ The excavations took place in ujoS. The final publication was made in 19« <***"■; 
th>a in Ot AW of Mockks, by Richard B. Seager. Published by the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens, lesion and New Votk, lyrj). 
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has been already dealt with in the first volume of my Script a Mi nan} and 
the materials for the full publication of the day documents of the two linear 
scripts A and B are already In an advanced stage of preparation. The special 
employment ol C lass A for religious purposes in the closing phase of the 
Middle Minoan Age is illustrated below, and some of the most important 
documents in the developed linear script 11, from the Archives of the Later 
Palace, together with a summary account of its inner economy as illustrated 
by them, will be given in Lbc concluding part of this work. 

1 have also felt that the view here presented of the Minoan Age. 
though based throughout all its earlier outlines on the Cretan discoveries, 
could not be adequately drawn out without some attempt to set forth 
its relation to the Mycenaean culture of Mainland Greece, of which, in fact, 
it supplies in an overwhelming degree the antecedent stages. Among the 
earlier contents, at least, of the Shaft Graves the finest objects arc seen to 
be actually of Cretan importation and, in the absence of intact royal tombs, 
at Knossos, those of Mycenae are practically the sole repertory for the 
Minoan goldsmiths work of that epoch, The results will surprise 
many. Few probably have yet realized how absolute is the dependence 
which these comparisons substantiate. In this work of comparison 1 am 
specially grateful for the helpful information supplied me by Dr. G. Karo, 
Director of the German Institute at Athens, who has made the subject of the 
Mycenaean relics a special subject of research, and whose friendly offices 
even Lite outbreak of the Great War did not interrupt. I am further 
Indebted to his colleagues. Dr. Kurt Muller and Dr. Gerhart Rodenwaldt, 
and to the kind facilities accorded by Dr. V. Stais, Director of the Athens 
Museum. To Mr. A. J. B. Wace, the Director of the British School, I am also 
greatlj obliged lor much help at Athens as well as for the early communication 
of the results derived from his supplementary investigations at Mycenae. 

The opportunity here offered has also been seized to bring into relief 
many new points of view, and to throw out suggestions regarding the 
g< nesis and evolution ot various types. I lie Egyptian relations of pre¬ 
historic Crete have been particularly emphasized, and much fresh evidence 
lias been brought forward as to the relations of Minoan civilization with that 
ol the Nile \ alley, with other parts ol the Aegean world, and even with the 
further shores of the Ionian Sea and the Western Mediterranean basin, 2 

1 Os ford. Clarendon Press, 1909, 

■ For more j-ener.il tisws of the refills of escalation in Crete and of the comparative 
place that they occupy, I need hardly refer lo the luminous survey of the lute Professor 
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On Egyptological matters I have received valuable assistance from my 
Oxford colleague. Mr. F. U. Griffith, while Professor Flinders Petrie, 
the late Dr. L. W. King and Dr. H. R. Hall of the British Museum, and 
Mr. C. C. Edgar, of the Cairo Museum,have supplied me with much required 
information. 

In cases where the same conclusions may have been put forward 
by other investigators before the appearance of these pages, I can at least 
claim that my own views as here expressed have been independently 
arrived at through a continuous experience of the results of the excava¬ 
tions both at Knossos and on other Cretan sites, The writer has, therefore, 
some right to be allowed to set down his own conclusions, gradually formed, 
in the course of years, from a first-hand knowledge of the materials, without 
seeking to inquire at every turn whether similar opinions may have been 
already expressed in print in other quarters. Where I have been con¬ 
sciously indebted to the researches or ideas of others. I have, indeed, always 
endeavoured to express my acknowledgements, 1 was fortunate in securing 
the services of Dr. Duncafl Mackenzie as my Assistant in the excavations, 
and my thanks are exceptionally due to him for the continued help that he 
has rendered to me at every turn in the course of the present work, and for 
his careful revision of the proofs. His special archaeological knowledge, 
particularly in the ceramic field, 1 is so widely recognized that it is with great 
satisfaction that 1 am able to record that in all main points in my scheme 
of classification he is in complete agreement with me. 

In 1911. in order to decide various important problems regarding the 
building which remained to be elucidated, l undertook a supplementary 
campaign of excavation on the Palace site, in the course of which I executed 
about a hundred fresh soundings beneath the floors. u- 

Difficulties and preoccupations, however, caused by the Great War 
delayed the publication of this work, (he materials for which were already in 
an advanced state in I9 M- Since then, moreover, a vast amount of new 


R \r Burrows in The Mxtvmtsi* Crtft a»itheir be*ri»g1»i th* History,/umunt CmteaUw, 

E .nation /Inlm Murray), 1907; 1 ° Professor Ken,: Dussaud's Gviluatimii Jaw 

, . ^ans (Gtiulhner), 1914 ; or to (he learned series of contributions by 

-■* *** ** " < M * huen and 

Co.), ^ M . nojn ^ boon Published by l>. >!»*»* <* «* 

Jtmalof Sttttkt, vob. lodii. pr- ■ S»-"5 i I*- ^.7 ,1711" 

fmdie, L tho .dado,, of Cn* on., Jklo, m * * 3 * - ,ml 
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evidence lias accumulated, parti) 1 due to the gradual completion of fuller 
architectural plans ol the Palace itself and its contiguous buildings, and to 
the laborious reconstitution, already referred to, of the frescoes and other 
remains, partly to the results of fresh excavations, such as those which 
Mr. Seager and the Cretan Ephors as well as others in Mainland Greece were 
able to pursue, and all this has had to be assimilated with the data already 
collected This further supplementary process, since it was indispensable in 
order to bring the work up to date, has necessitated the repeated breaking up 
and remodelling of the large part of this book that was already in print, and 
the insertion of a whole series of new figures and plates. In order, moreover, 
to obtain a fuller knowledge of the fresh materials and for the further 
investigation of certain doubtful points. 1 commissioned Dr. Mackenzie 
to visit Crete ill the Autumn of 1920, and the valuable information that he 
was aide to obtain for me on the spot is also incorporated in this work. 

The present Volume, prefaced by a general sketch of the Course of 
Minoan Civilization, is devoted to a brief survey of the Neolithic stage 
anti ol the Early Minoan phases, followed by an account of the Palace in the 
Middle Minoan Age. It is hoped that the Second Volume may cover 
the history of the Later Palace and with it the First and Second Periods 
oi the Late Minoan Age. A Third and supplementary Volume on a smaller 
scale will include a short history of the site in the concluding Late Minoan part 
of the Age, together with a tabular view of the Nine Minoan Periods, a general 
index, and Plans and Sections of the Palace in separate folding sheets and 
in a more elaborate form than lias been yet attempted. 


YOULUVRV, bKRKS,, NF.^R OXfORU, 
June r, 1921, 
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THE MI NO AN AGE 

'MAGXTS AS LYTECRO SAECLORUM NASCfTUR OK DO' 

The progressive revelations, from 1900 onwards, of a high early 
civi ization on Cretan soil entailed the urgent necessity for devising 
a new system and terminology for the Later Prehistoric Age in the 
Aegean area. The term * Mycenaean ’ no longer sufficed. The great 
alaces at knossos and Phaestos, the smaller but exquisitely appointed 
building of the same class at Hagia Triad*, the town sites of Goumia 
arid Palaikastro, island settlements like Pseira, the archaic mansions of Vast- 
1 j, tie cave sanctuaries of Psychro and Kamares, primitive ‘ didos’ ossuaries 
like those of Messara, the early tombs of Mochlos and a further series 
ot t tscoveries, to which each season adds, have brought forth a mass of 
materials not only showing us a contemporary culture, parallel with that of 
Mycenae, m its own home, but earn ing the origins of that culture stage 
beyond stage to an incomparably more remote period. For the first time 
there has come into view a primitive European civilisation, the earliest phase 
of which goes back even beyond the days of the First Dynasty of Egypt, 
To this early civilization of Crete as a whole I have projxjsed -and the 
suggestion lias been generally adopted by the archaeologists of this and 
other countries- to apply the name 1 Minoan ’. By the Greeks themselves 
the memory of the great Age that had preceded their own diffusion through¬ 
out the Aegean lands was summed up in the name of Minos. 

It is true that very different traditions were connected with that name. 
On the one side we gain a vision of a beneficent ruler, patron of the arts, 
founder of palaces, stablisher of civilized dominion. On the other is 
depicted a tyrant and a destroyer. The grim aspect of the great justiciary 
as impressed on the minds of a later generation is already reflected in 
the Homeric epithet It was, however, reserved for Athenian 

chauvinism so to exaggerate the tyrannical side of that early sea-dominion 
as to convert the Palace of a long series of great rulers into an ogre's den. 
Hut the fabulous accounts of the Minotaur and his victims are themselves 
expressive of a childish wonder at the mighty creations of a civilization 
beyond the ken of the new-comers. The spade of the excavator has 
indeed done much to explain and confute them. The ogre’s den turns out 
to be a peaceful abode of priest-kings, in some respects more modern in its 
equipments than anything produced by classical Greece. The monumental 
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reliefs within its sea-^ate—visible, it would appear, to a much later date repre¬ 
senting bulI-catching scenes and, still more, the fresco panels with feats of the 
bull-ring in which girls as well as youths took part, go far to explain the myth. 
It may even be that captive children of both sexes were trained to take part 
in the dangerous circus sports portrayed on the Palace walls, 

Minos ‘the destroyer' may certainly have existed. That the yoke 
of the more civilized ruler should at times have weighed heavily on subject 
peoples is probable enough. Hut. in the main, the result of recent discovery 
has been to confirm the more favourable side of Greek tradition. 

I’ntil a full Interpretation of the inscribed, tablets is forthcoming 
it must remain impossible to obtain any actual excerpts from the ‘ Laws 
of M inos *. or to ascertain how much of the later legislation of Greece 
may go back to a far more ancient source. But the minute bureaucratic 
precision revealed by these clay documents, the official sealings and docket¬ 
ings, their signing and countersigning, are symptoms that speak for themselves 
of a highly elaborated system of legislation, In view of such evidence 
the legendary account of Minos, like another Moses or ! lammurabi, receiving 
the law from the hands of the divinity himself on the Sacred Mountain, may 
well be taken to cover the actual existence of a code associated with the 
name of one of the old priest-kings of Crete. 

Of ordered government we have the proof, and, in a not less striking 
degree, the evidence of extraordinary achievements in peaceful arts. The 
Palace traditionally built for Minos by his great craftsman Daedalos has 
proved to be no baseless fabric of the imagination. Tile marvellous works 
brought to light at Knossos and on other sites show moreover that the 
artistic skill associated with Ids name fell, if anything, short of the reality. 
At the same time the multiplicity of technical processes already mastered, the 
surprising advance In hydraulic and sanitary engineering—leaving Egypt far 
behind—bear witness to a considerable measure of attainment in the domain 
of science. Almost, we are tempted to believe in Talos ‘the mechanical 
man", or that a Cretan headland was the scene of the first experiment 
in aviation—-the fatal flight of Ik arcs ! 

That the word ‘Minoan 1 was used by the Greeks themselves in an 
ethnic or dynastic as well as a personal sense is shown by the constant!} 
recurring term Mitioa applied to traditional settlements from prehistoric 
Crete. In the neighbourhood of Gaza, the cult of the Cretan ' Zeus’ 
lived on into late classical times. The name attaches itself to towns, 
islands, and promontories not only in Crete itself but throughout the Aegean 
world, hi Delos we find the ‘Minoid Nymphs*. On the mainland of 
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Greece itself the islet that guards the port of Megara, and a headland 
of Laconia, bear this appellation, it recurs in Corcyra, In Sicily, where 
of recent years a series of finds have come to light illustrative of a late off¬ 
shoot of the Minoan civilization, the 1 Minoan Herakleia bears witness to 
its abiding tradition. For it was said that Dacdalos sought refuge on 
Sicilian shores, and that Minos himself, following with an ill-fated expedition, 
found a grave and sepulchral shrine near this Westernmost Minoa. 

The dynastic use of the word " Minos ' may perhaps be compared with 
that of Pharaoh, originally signifying him of the ' great house' (Per-o), and 
’ Minoan ' may thus be fairly paralleled with ’ Pharaonic" as a term for the 
dynastic civilization of Egypt. It seems certain that we must recognize in 
Minos the bearer of a divine title. He is of divine parentage and himself 
the progenitor of divine beings. Son of Zeus by Europa, herself, perhaps, 
an Earth-Goddess, 1 wedded to Pastphae, * the all-illuminating," father of 
Ariadne 1 the Most I Inly’ — Minos, in the last two relationships at least, was 
coupled with alternative forms of the Mother Goddess of pre-I lellenic Crete. 

But this divine element in Minos has a special significance in view 
of a scries of analogies supplied by the great religions centres of the 
geographically connected Anatolian regions. In these sanctuaries the priest 
not only represented the God, wore Ids dress, and wielded Iris authority, but 
often also bore his name. A most conspicuous instance of this is found 
in the case of Attis* or Atys, whose chief-priest, the Archigallus, regularly 
took the same name.* At Hess inns he was a priest-king. The divine 
nature of primitive kingship is of course almost universal* It is well 
illustrated indeed in the case of Egypt, whose Pharaohs took the titles 
of the ' Great God * the golden 1 lores \ Son of the Sun-god (Raj, at times. 
Son of the Moon (Aah), or ‘engendered of Thoth ". and so forth. 

In Egypt, indeed, the royal and the priestly authority were kept some¬ 
what apart, anil the Temple overshadowed the Palace, In the Anatolian 
centres the royal and the sacerdotal abode was one and the same, and the 


1 See Fame] I, Cwlis of thi Gretk Stain, ii, 

P- 479- 

3 Kreischmer, Einltitung in die Gtsthkkle 
dtrgrietidschen Sprodu, p. 195, point iout that 
Allis and the (Ire,it Mother with whom he is 
associated belong to the pre* Phrygian ele¬ 
ment, in other words to the old Anatolian 
element akin to the Cretan. 

3 The authorities are collected by I >t. hraater, 
Adonis, i-I/tit, Osins, pp. 182-4. Sit 11 . M. 


Ramsay refers to tins practice in his recent 
paper * on The Shrine of the Cod Men 
As It uf r nos at the 1’isiilian Antioch \ Abstract 
in Jvttrn. tf Ilflltnk Studies , sssii. 19) i, 
pp. xtisc. 1.) See also his Skctthtsin the Rtiigim 
Antiquities #f Atut Minor \ />. School .tnutrn/, 
xviii, 37, Ac, 

■ t need only here refer to Frazer’s LtAttnt 
on tin Early History of Rin&hift p. 1-8 
seqq. 
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THE PALACE OP MINOS, ETC 

Palace was also a Sanctuary. It is these last conditions that seem to have 
most nearly corresponded with those of Minoan Crete. The cumulative 
results of the exploration of the great building at Knossos have served more 
and more to firing out the fact that it was interpenetrated with religions ele¬ 
ments. The cons tant appearance of the sacred double axe or " labrys' as a sign 
on its blocks, outnumbering all the other marks on the Palace walls put together, 
and recurring on stucco and painted pottery, on seals,and in concrete shape 
oil the altar ot a shrine, is itselt of special significance in connexion with the 
surviving traditions of the Labyrinth on ihisspotand the closely related Carian 
cu.t* I he wall-paintings themselves have, in almost all cases, a religious 
connexion direct or indirect, it is now clear that a large part of the West 
W ing of the Palace was little more than a conglomeration of small shrines, 
ol pillared crypts designed for ritual use. and corresponding halls above. 1 
1 he best preserved existing chamber, moreover, of this Quarter, the * Room 
oi the 1 hrone \ teems with religious suggestion. With its elaborately carved 
cathedral seat in the centre and stone benches round, the sacral griffins 
guarding on one side the entrance to an inner shrine, on the other the throne 
itscll, and, opposite, approached by steps, its mysterious basin, it might well 
evoke the idea of a kind of consistory or chapter-house. A singularly dramatic 
touch, from the moment of final catastrophe, was here, indeed, supplied by 
the alabastra standing on the floor, beside the overturned oil-jar for their 
filling, with a view, \vc may infer, to some ceremony of anointing. 3 It is 
impossible to withhold the conclusion that the 'Room of the Throne* at 
Knossos was designed for religious functions. 

i he salient features in its arrangement (I H ig. 1), in fact, suggest an interest¬ 
ing comparison with a ritual chamber recently discovered in one of the kindred 
Anatolian sanctuaries. This is the ' Hall of Initiation* excavated by the 
Jlritish explorers 5 in the sanctuary of Men Askaenosanda Mother Goddess, 
described as Demeter, near the Pisidian Antioch. The throne itself, the 
stone benches round, and the ‘ tank' on the opposite side to the throne, find all 
their close analogies, and are arranged in the same relative positions. In the 
Galatian Sanctuary we see, on a larger scale it is true, a chamber with 
a throne in this case near, not actually against, the back wall—to the right 
of the entrance, while, opposite it on the left side on entering the chamber, 

See my paper on' the Restored Shrine on in connexion with the l N. Lustra! lysin’. 

See p. 415, below, Fig. 30 J b. 

Miss M. M, Hardie (Mrs. Hashiek), Mr, 
^ ^ sJdei 1 , am] Sir \\ „ M r Knrnsay. Sec 

/.ff.s., ICJIJ, p. III seqq„ and B.SA., xviii 
(Hji j, 19fa), p. 37 seqq. 


Central Cot] ft of I he Palace at Knossos’ (/«r», 
¥ R* Inst- ¥ British Arthiitefs, nm, p. -fhj 
seqq.), I'Or the 1 Itoora of the Throne’ see 
Vo!. II. 

s Sr>, too, the All bastion of Khyan stood 
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is an oblong" tank, 1 Here, 100 , along the back vail runs a rock-cut bench or 
divan, and the chamber was approached by an ante-room or prQimos. 

Cult arrangements are often handed down almost unaltered through 
long periods of years, and the striking analogies here presented afford 
a real presumption for believing that tile much earlier Room of the Throne 
at Knossos and its adjoining tank were devised for similar rites of initia¬ 
tion anti purification. Like him who presided over these Anatolian rites, 
a Mtnoan priest-king may have sat upon the throne at Knossos, the adopted 

H 

Mr 

-mfippit -Griffin mcinc Th+ROkr 



Son on earth of the Great Mother of its island mysteries. Such a person¬ 
age, indeed, we may actually recognize in the Palace relief of a figure wearing 
plumed lily crown and leading, we may believe, the sacral Griffin. 5 It is prob¬ 
able. indeed, that in Crete the kingly aspect was more to the fore- than in 
the religious centres of Asia Minor, But both the actual evidence from 
the Palace site and the divine associations attributed to Minos lead to the 
conclusion that here, too, each successive dynast was 'a priest for ever 
after the order of Melchizedech * and * made like unto the Son of God 7 

The names both of Minos and of Knossos. together with others bound 
up with the religion of the spot, connect themselves with those Asianie 
regions where priest-kings most thrived. The termination, in -w?, finite 
foreign to Greek nomenclature , is characteristic of a whole class of personal 

1 See th? plan by Sir^V. M* Riuiis^j /l S* A, r xviit p |i r 4^ ^ ^ r 

Sktitfos in flit fitligious Antiifuitiff of Asia : SreVoLI^fromispiecetPU). 1 Htib-vii 3, 
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Anatolian names of the Cariaiis a ltd their kind The name Kv&is is thrice connected 
chancer ^] 1( . Korykiati Cave and Temple of the priestly dynasts of 01 be in 

‘ Kr' t Cilicia, : TaXw? the ‘ bronze-man ’ of Minos and fabled guardian of Crete 

sost itc. bears a name of the same family. The name of Mlwo? itself recurs as an 
element in Mmassos, a Pisidinn town, 3 whose later bishops may well have 
perpetuated a much earlier religious tradition. The name of Daedalos 
is found again in that of the town of Daedala {r* AafSaXa) on the borders 
of Caria and Lykia, where was his reputed tomb. 

The most ancient features in the Cretan religion find, in fact, their 
Religious closest analogies on the Anatolian side, where was another Ida and another 
nexions l >iktc. There too we recognize under manifold appellations the same Great 
and" reit ^ 0t ^ er *’*th u male satellite who may stand to her in various relationships— 
Anatolia, a tradition which survived in Crete, in Rhea and the infant Zeus, There 
too ive see the same cymbal-clashing Corvbantic train with names like 
Panamoros, showing how deeply rooted was this idea in the old Asianic 
stock. In both areas attendant animals, as different in their nature as lions 
and doves, arc attributed to the Goddess. Finally, the most sacred emblem 
of the aniconic cult of Crete, the double axe, is equally on the Anatolian 
side a central object of cult, and its Lydian name fabrys has suggested 
lni| b £i- a bey not only to the title of the Carian Zeus. Labraundos, but to that of the 
birintiL Labyrinth/ here identified with the palace sanctuary of Knossos, Through¬ 
out a wide Anatolian region very early religious traditions were taken over 
by peoples of more than one stock. It is also evident that more than one 
of the linguistic elements, which in that region often overlie one another, has 
left its mark in the early place-names of Crete. The Phrygian element, 
though it may be relatively late, clearly has its place in the island. 

How far there was a true ethnic relationship between Crete and the 
neighbouring Anatolian regions is not so well ascertained. The evidence of 


1 yiakf forgritikisih? Qrim&men {c 905 ) r 
pp. s6 f ; Kretschmer, EifiMtotng m rfi? 
GtSiftiiiiU ift:r griecAistfen S/nwAt* p, ^ j m 
Among name?) nt ihl* class an 1 CarSarii 

(Lykian Aka/umtta^ 

Lykaonian Qlkbfi M 

IIA^Wi Ac. 

1 E. L. I ticks, fr&m Wtifcrn 

Citida {J. //. ,v„ xii j, p|i. 2.(0, 231, 3 54, 255. 
The name occurs both on it tomb near the 
Korykian Cave and on a stone of [he N. ant.t 
of 1 he temple above il. There would even 
seem to have keen an Anatolian Knosso.s-, 
(Cf. Ramsay, /.ff.S., tyii, p. 170.) 


Its site, still known as Minasun, was dis¬ 
covered by Prof. Sierrctl. Jt is also known 
from coins wish the alliance inscription— 
MINA 2 IEI 1 N KAI KONANEHN OMO- 
NOIA. For (he comparison with M*«w cf. 
Kick, ap, d!., p. 57. 

* Kretschmer, op. iii,, p. 104 and A. Kick, 
<■/' fit* P 6 seqq, Arkwright, on the other 
hand {Lvdatt and Phrygian Xam<s t /. If, S., 
’ 9 1 ®. I*- 45 seqq.) does not admit the -nd-nth 
equation. C onway, Ji. .V. . viii, p. 154 seqq,, 
wliile accepting the tqujiiion, regards the 
-n/h names in Crete and the Peloponnesc a s 
1 Phrygo Cretin 
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early racial type supplied by such sources as the Hittite reliefs of Gods 
and princes points to the widespread existence in Eastern and Central 
Asia Minor oi a race still represented by the modern Armenians and pro* 
nouncedly brachyccphulicd Corroborative materials of early date from Sou ill- 
West Asia Minor, where Hittite monuments fail ns, are still for the most part 
to seek. The modern population of Lykia and adjacent islands, according to 
Dr. von Luschan's observations, 2 presents two distinct elements.hypsibrachy- 
cephalic and dolichocephalic, but what seem to be the oldest representatives 
of the indigenous stock belong to the former high, short-headed class, of 
Armcnokl affinities. 3 The 'long heads', on the other hand, come Into 
prominence in the maritime tracts, and comprise a considerable section of 
the Greek-speaking population. That dolichocephalic types, closely parallel 
to those of Minoan Crete, early existed on die Western shores of Asia Minor 
is shown by their occurrence in the Third Settlement at Hissarlik, 1 11 

In Crete skulls of the Neolithic Age are still wanting. From die 
earliest Minoan Age onwards, however, the evidence is continuous, and tends 
to show that, though from the beginning of it a brachycephalic element 
existed in the island, whether the earliest or not is uncertain, over half the 
skulls were dolichocephalic and about a third mesocephaHc. 3 Towards the 
close of the Minoan Age the proportion of brachycephals, due probably to 


1 Sec especially Dr. Felix von Luschan's 
observations, summarized in his Huxley lecture 
for 1911, on Thr Early Inhabitants of Ash 
Mitt {AttfAr. Inst. Jgurn^ \]\). Dr. von 
Lusclsan there shows that the type formerly 
termed by him 4 ArmenofcP practicaJly coin¬ 
cides with tile Hrtttte. This type, as he had 
already pointed out i ei 1902 itL p. 24 ’h i-S 
the basis of the later Jewish and so-called 

11 Semitic h type as distinguished from the pure 
Arab, 

: 4 1 he TadiEadsehy und andere Leburr^te 
dtr alien Bevolkeruny Lyk tens' {An'&h /Hr 
Afithropohyit\ xix, i&yu p* 31 1 j ■ 1 ■}- ^ he 

single old Lykian skull examined by Dr, 
Luschan from a ^rayc at Limyrit (&/- 
|>. 43 seqq.) resembles the Tachtadji type. 

1 Such as the Taditadji or Mahometan 
wood-cutlers and the Bektashi sectaries. 

1 See Prof. Boyd Dawkins, A Srtwf 
Antwnf vii, pp. ■ 5 j, 1 5j 


Boyd 1 fawkinSf A School Annmu\ vii, 
pp. 150-5; W, I,.. H. Duckworth, ib., ix, 
pp. 340-55; C. H. H;iw-vs l i Eh_p if, pp. 2\}(t p 
297; Burrow s, IDlscotrries itt OcjV, pp. tfi6, 
167: Mosso* Eseurshnl W Mfdikrmnm 
(ryoj), pp. 275, 27O. Sergi's examination of 
three skulls from the Sub-Minoan Cemetery 
at Erganog [Amtriton Jount. of Ardun^h^}\ v, 
1901, pp. 315-tS), shows a survival of simi¬ 
lar tendencies, Thc| were either dolicho¬ 
cephalic or niesoreplmlic* These results have 
now been confirmed by the comprehensive 
measurements of von Liischan, * Beitrtigc ^ur 
A n E h r« jpologie von K re tn \ZA(schr.E EE- .w&gle , 

I left 3, lijijp p- 307 s*H l V The pun-entases 
for the Middle Minoan skulls,for instance* am 1 
Duckworth 65-3 dnlschocephals, .26-15 nie*s> 
cephids,S-55 brachycephals; von Lnsdtan 58^ 
dotiuhocephals, 35-3 mesocephals, 5-9 brachy- 
cephaJi The results obtained by von Ltischan 
and Hawes with regard to the modern Cretans 
also ?how a remarkable correspondence. 
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the intrusion of ‘ Alpine Man' from the North, shows a tendency to increase. 
To-day the long-headed type is in the minority. 

These cranio metrical results as well as other bodily measurements may 
be taken to imply that in Minoan times a large part of the popula¬ 
tion belonged to the somewhat long-headed * Mediterranean Race ’. A 
typical representative of this ‘ Mediterranean Race' has indeed been recog¬ 
nized in the Cupbearer of the Knosstan wall-painting 1 with his dark eyes, 
ruddy brown complexion, black wavy hair, and short compact frame.- The 
head of this figure is shown in Fig. 2, c, while tl reproduces that of the 
1 dancing lad) ’ fresco from the Queen's Megaron. 



In.:. 2. a , Forth Ait Hem^ associated on M,M. II Sealing (-J), 
c From Cup-bearer Fresco, tf . From Dancing Lady Fresco, 


‘ Anne- 

noi<2 1 

TjJK Llf 

FsrEy 

Cretan 

Dynast, 


The fine-cut nose tilted forward at the point which distinguishes the 
figures of the Late Minoan wall-paintings, such as c and d, has generally 
a straight bridge. Hut at other times it is decidedly aquiline, and this 
characteristic is well marked in the design which must be regarded as the 
first Minoan attempt at distinct portraiture. This is seen on a sealing, other¬ 
wise impressed by a signet bearing a hieroglyphic formula of frequent occur¬ 
rence, in which I have ventured to recognize an official title of a hereditary 
nature since it recurs with varying personal badges on a series of prism-seals 
of successive periods. 1 Beside this, is the impression of a head of an adult male 
personage, with waved hair falling in a lock behind and a decidedly aquiline 

See \ ot. II. Cretan and Albanian types. The waving hair 

1 Iti my first uccountof the Cupbearer fresco gives it a high appearance. Bui it is unsafe to 
(Knossos, Rtport, tyoo, pp. 15, 16; />. S. A>, draw too exact craniometrical deductions from 
vi; Monthly AYtJrte, March, tyo [, p. 1241 this, fn part, conventionalized wall-painting. 

I had described the head as ‘high 1 and * Script* Alinoa, 1 , pp, ajj, (Figs. 114, 
brachycephtdic, and compared certain existing 135), and see p. 366, Table XXII, 
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nose (Fig. H, a), On another scaling the head of the same personage is coupled 
with that of a very young boy, presumably his son, and a portrait ot a child 
would hardly have been executed except in the ease of one of royal blood 
{Fig. ‘2, f>). There is then a very strong presumption that the adult head por¬ 
trayed is the actual likeness ol a Minoan priest-king, whose personal badge, 
as we learn from a contemporary prism-seal with the hieroglyphic title in 
a fuller form, was a seated cat, 1 * * * * 6 suggestive of Egyptian relations. The profile 
before us—dating from the Second Middle Minoan Period -certainly suggests 
that at any rate the earlier priest-kings themselves belonged to a ruling caste 
of the old Anatolian type, to which the name * Armenokl - may be given. 
On the other hand the Late Minoan profiles c and d suggest the intrusion 
a new dynastic element of 1 Mediterranean stock. 

A consciousness of the essential foreign ness of Minos to the Greeks 
comes out in a passage of the Iliad where he is made the son of the 
daughter(Europa) of Phoenix, 1 a version which nearly approaches the truth it 
we may regard the term or ‘red-men’* as having been first suggested 

by the ruddy brown race of the Cretan frescoes. An ethnic relationship, 
moreover, is implied in the tradition that Minos was brother of Sarpedon, 
who stands for the Lyktan race, which at any rate was not Hittite. 

If there were any real historic warrant for the existence of more 
than one kin" of the name of Minos it would serve to corroborate the 
dynastic use of the term. The idea is mainly based on the genealogy ot 
which Diodoros is the principal source, 1 a statement m Plutarch s fkeseus, 
and earlier and later entries in the Parian Chronicle, in which the name 
of a Minos is mentioned at two different epochs/ But the accounts by no 
means tally. According to the tradition followed by Diodoros there were 
two kings of the name, the first the grandfather of the second Hus would 
tv[ve an interval between the two of about ninety years. In the Chronicle it 
fs over a century and a half. The w hole genealogy, moreover, is involved in 

mythical elements.' 1 

' A too obvious intention of this interpolation of a second Minos is 


1 See below, p. 2 ? 7 , Hg- 20 "> °l' a, ‘> 

p. 170, Fig. ur, a. 

1 For a somewhat Ktsggemled esample set, 
the Armenian type from Ain tab, illustrated by 
von Lusclian, Antkr. In$t. Jmtm., sli (iyi >)* 
PL XXV, *//.»¥. 3s t. 

* CL Fick, V&rgrttthhtb* Ortsnama t |>p^ * -.v 

I 2 -L, 

6 Died, iv, &o. * * >5ut ’ Thit ' l8 ‘ 


- Chandler's restoration of the first entry 
{Marmora Oxottitmia, p. 31, 1. 41 k A0 OV 

MiNfis [0] npjnTor e ba;iiaeyse 

KPHTHSj, still seems preferable to !1|P0- 
TEPO^, &G,] S substituted by Boeckh* as Flach 
{Chnwian Fa r um f p. 6) points out, ‘invito 
tapid*?-' 

1 Lloeck's criticism of b Minos I ■ imd 1 Minos 
[I - (Jii + p. 5 ° wq<J-) sti]l holds 6 °^ 
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supplied by the desire to secure a lower rung for the ladder of ascent 
by means of which the new Dorian line of rulers might be brought Into 
Immediate relation with the representative name of die older indigenous 
dynasty. By the new-comers, Achaean as well as Dorian, the old hierarchical 
tradition attaching to the name of Minos was invoked as a sanction for their 
own claims. He was at the same tune made more real by being brought 
down to the age immediately preceding the Trojan War. The ‘adoption of 
Minos' itself finds an almost exact parallel in the adoption of Agamemnon 
not only by the A eh a earns but by the later Spartan kings. 1 

According to Diodoros 1 account- the Dorian eponymus Doros, after his 
arrival in Crete, weds the daughter of ‘ Kres' and becomes the father of 
Asterios, Asterios in turn takes to wife Europa, who had already, by Zeus, 
given birth to Minos, Rhadamanthvs, andSarpedon. Minos 1 marries Itone, 
daughter of * Lyktios ’ (eponymus of Lyktos, later the great Dorian centre), 
and begets the namegiver at the neighbouring Lvkastos. 1 Lykastos ‘ 
is father by 1 Ida ot Minos II, who in turn is made the establisher of the first 
thalassocracy among the Hellenes. The whole genealogy is pure myth of 
the eponymic kind, which may have a certain value in so far as it reflects the 
blending of the indigenous elements of Crete with the Greek new-comers, 
but which had the obvious aim of first, in a way, annexing the * Minos I ’ 
and thus leading up to a ‘second who could he described as of Dorian birth. 

In the more usual legend, which is in fact incorporated in that given by 
Diodoros, we hear only of one Minos, In the Iliad J he belongs to the 
second generation before the Trojan War. He is there the father of 
Den kali on, who impersonates the Hellenic stock in the oldest sense of 
the word, and through him the grandfather of the Achaean leader Idomeneus. 
lord of Knossos, whose name itself seems to point to early settlement in the 
land round Ida. 1 he dominion of Idomeneus, according to the catalogue of 
ships,included,besidesKnossos,Gortyna, Lyktos,Miletos, Lykastos, Phaestos, 
and Rhytion, 4 and thus embraced the whole of Central Crete. That it 
represents in part at least an ethnographic break is indicated by one significant 
fact. The sister city of Carian Halikarnassos, the Cretan Karnessos, 1 * is 

1 Such is the implied claim of the Spartan 5 The account of Diudoros, , v . 6 a, ts, as 

envoy in hts answer toCetSn of Sy racuse when Hrack points out {Krtta, if, pp. 4 ? . 5j) t largety 

he proposed to take command of the allied derived through an Attic medium, 

Greeks: « fUy’ £ Ib.Wftqf Xy*- a j(iii 449-51, and cf. Od. six, j 7 » seqq. 

“!■(>. l|i«vr« i-N/rmp.,! t>jI j ifyijioviijr * II, j[. 645 sfct[(|. 

Ampatt.Tjdtrai ITAiunk n - 1 The older name of l.yktos was KajUTgrirw- 

(Herod, vii. 159). *<Aiv (I Iwychios, s.v.: cf. Tick, Vorgrhchischt 

OrtsHmttifl (1905), p, 
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now Lyktos, later the great 1 'orinn centre. This early account of Achaean 
domination in the island (which does not exclude the participation of other 
Hellenic elements such ns the Dorian) see ms to give us a real glimpse of the 
historic conditions in Crete at the beginning of the Iron Age. But when we 
go back from Idomeneus, through Deukalion of hoary tradition, to the 
generation beyond him we find ourselves in a very different atmosphere. 
The sister of Deukalion is Ariadne, his mother Easiphatb and his lather, 
Minos, is the direct emanation of the divinity. In other words we find 
ourselves again caught up in the celestial cycle of the old Cretan religion. 1 

If there be any value attaching to the early dates supplied by the 
Parian Chronicle, or that or Eusebius, the first historical appearance of a king 
bearing the name of Minos is projected within the last brilliant age of 
the pre-Hellenic civilization of Crete. I he year given by the l arian 
’ Sir William Ridgeway, in his paper entitled Canaan to Crete, this * Achaean ’ leader with 
J/iftm t/ir Dts/rfy'tr ra/htr ihan tht Crttter of 
//if te-tiiifiJ 1 Afiwian ' fu/turt 0/ Cumsms [PriK. 

Brit. Amd. % 1909-10, p> 9S seqq.), sets forth 
some original vie*5 on thus* matters. Holding 
by the tradition of two kings of the name of 
Minos* he regards £ Minos 1 1 1 Achaean on 
the strength of [he genealogy given in the 
Ititfd. * Idomeneus was an Achaean, hut, if 
he was such, hs father Deucalion anti his 
grandfather Minos must have been Achaeans' 

(p, 94). This was certainly the inference 
desired by the logographer. "Minos It 
having been dealt with in this somewhat 
summary fashion* J -Minos I has his turn. 

That his brother Khaduriunthysis twice S|w:.ken 
of in the Iliad as fiv. 564 r vii* S- 3 ) 

might not by itself be sufficiently convincing, 
since such a descriptive touch would be a 
natural move in the process of ' adoption . 

It was necessary therefore to resort to what 
can only be described ms its putMls muytirs* 

1 he fabled relationship w ith Bioenfs settms to 
be the chief basis for the statement (p. 125) 
that * Minos I passed into Crete from Palestine ^raUim. It is posable that Achaean or Porum 


the un-Hellenic name deals a fatal blow to 
a Mi norm 3 rivilitfitfon. 

Not only here ore chronological conditions 
ignored but the historic course of events is 
actually reversed* In the fifteenth century 
u.Cr, the sea-paths round the fom Mediter¬ 
ranean angle were already, perhaps via Cyprus, 
bringing Cretan ware> 10 the ports of C unarm, 
and | mu tied sherds of the Inter 1 Palace 
style 1 of Knossos begin to appear in the 
deposits of' its Tells* (LiLg, at tau/er, Mac- 
alister. vol. if P p. 155, Fig. jiS—part of an 
ahbcHtrcn w ith S-sha|n:d shields and slatfr J 
u M. I from the 1 Second Semitic * 
stratum ,j In the superimposed Canaanite 
stratum imported Aegean pottery of the Tell- 
cbAiuarna class abounds, 15 ut the stage 01 
arm id occupation to which the formation of 
Tbilisiia was due was not reached till a still 
later date, and the Philistine pottery of native 
fabric showing a malt-paint * Metope * style 
{Mackenzie, Aw S/itwSi P.ET\ Annual* 191- 
1913. p* 32? is found In the superimposed 


at the close of the fifteenth century B -* c - 
was one of 1 the tall fair-haired Achaean in¬ 
vaders 1 who, we .1 reaped to believe, had made 
their way io Syria from the North across the 
Dardanelles! like the later Cauls and through 
Asia Minor (p. 126)* Swooping down from 


g,worms took fart in the b Philistine 1 movement 
following in the wake of earlier Cretan pit met. rs. 
Hut a current of invasion, from Palestine to 
Cretci * a [ the close of the fifteenth century 
u a c. *j Is excluded by the elementary facts of 
East Mediterranean history. 
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Marble answers to 1462 1 b.c' It is well within the limits of the last 
Palace Period at Ktiossos. A Mainland 'Mycenaean' reaction becomes, 
indeed, perceptible shortly after that dale, but there was certainly no room 
either for Achaeans or Dorians in the island. In view, indeed, of tire 
essential continuity of the concluding phase of Minoan culture 5 it is highly 
improbable that Greek elements had any foothold in tile island even at 
the later date, 1294-3, in which the name of Mtuos again occurs in the 
Chronicle 9 —this lime in connexion with Theseus, 

This endeavour to annex Minos anti to thrust back Achaean or Dorian 
dominion in Crete into the glorious days of Minoan history is indeed 
only part and parcel of a process of which many other traces are perceptible, 
A striking illustration of this process is supplied by an interpolation in 
the Odyssey only recently exposed by Professor BelochP but which, when 
once attention has been called to it, must command general recognition. This 
is nothing less than the famous passage 1 which has so long supplied the 
charter for the pre-Horn eric occupation of Crete by Achaeans, Dorians, and 
‘ divine Pelasgians' in company with the old inhabitants. The poet is speak¬ 
ing of the traditional populousness of the island, so well brought home to us 
by the crowded scenes of the Knossian frescoes :— 


iv £ avBpmroi 

TTOXXoI <LTT£Lpi<Ti(Jl. Jcat * I^JJIfai'rtt TToXlJtV* 

Tpo-t S' ivl K^tros, /i tyaX-q iroXi$ m tv&a. re 
j 3 ao r tXtvc At 05 /leydXov rjapnoTTjs'- 

The interpolator- regardless of the order of composition or even of the most 
obvious grammatical requirements—has broken into the sentence ' Ninety 
Cities and among them Knosos' to insert a brief summary of the later ethno* 
graphy of the island—including an allusion to the three Dorian tribes! 

I f we may accept the view that the name of Minos, in its origin that of 
a divinity or deified hero, was borne, like that of Attis, by a succession 
of priest-kings, it goes far to explain the generalized use in which we already 
Imd the word ‘Minoan’ in classical times.' 1 In the present connexion the 
use of this term to designate the early civilization of Crete has much to 


1 This k the date given by F. Jncoby, 
Chwniam Parium (1904), p. fi. J_ Flaeh, 
Chren. Par m9 p. 6, makes it 14*3-2. 

3 See VoL IL 

1 F. Jacoby, of, at^ p. 8 ( Finch, of. rf/ BJ 
1 1259-3 7 

4 Ortgim Crttesi\ Ausonk, iv 

fipr 220 t 221 * 


" Od* xjjg ! ? 5 7 : 

ii S‘ "Eiwtfptpit pcyaXqmp c?p cr St Ki^i^ 

rt rpix&**s f Ptm Tt IlfAm ryot. 

Already in Od 23, where the * strungcf 1 

is described sis wucTtitiHp .Mn^wris y <Vohc 

coT+V. the 'race of Mihos F seems to be equi¬ 
valent to tlie old (.retail Hoik iti this generic 
sense. 
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recommend it. To make use of * Minos * like * Pharaoh ’ or ‘ Caesar avoids, 
at any rate, the prejudgement of ethnographic questions that may occasionally 
arise in relation to the dominant element. It dispenses, moreover, with the 
use of the term * Knossian which mi gilt well seem too local and restricted.' 

That intrusive ingredients may have made their way into Crete from 
time to time is probable enough. It has been suggested below that at the 
very dawn of Minoan history offshoots of the pre-dynaslie Egyptian popula¬ 
tion may have found their way hither irom the Delta, lowards the close ol 
the Eariy Minoan Age. again, there are signs of a considerable infusion from 
the Northern direction, evidenced by the appearance of many types of 
Cycladic objects. The different kinds of sepulture found co-existing in the 
Late Minoan cemetery of Zafer Papoura, near Knossos, moreover, certainly 
point to family traditions drawn from heterogeneous sources. But. from 
whatever quarter exotic elements may have been drawn, it Is clear that the 
native stock was strong enough to assimilate them. The culture as a whole 
is cast in the same mould and shows an essential unity. There may doubt¬ 
less have been more than one dy nasty in the course of that long story. Set¬ 
backs there certainly were, partial or local destructions, as the centre of power 
shifted from Knossos to Phaestos or from Phaestos again to Knossos, But, 
as is shown at Knossos by the later cemetery, and at Hagia Triad* by the 
flourishing history- of its later settlement, even the destruction of the great 
palaces brought with it no real break. From the close of the Neolithic Age 
to the transitional epoch when iron was coming into use—throughout a space 
of time extending, at a moderate estimate, over two thousand years—the 
course of the Minoan civilization is singularly continuous and homogeneous. 

The term Minoan’ as used for the present purpose embraces the Copper 
and Bronze Ages of Crete but does not include that more primitive stage of 
culture represented by the Later Stone Age. At Knossos vast remains of 
this underlie the Palace and its immediate forerunners and form, m fact, the 
Tell' on which thev stand. These Neolithic strata, going down in places over 
26 feet below the later remains, and representing at a reasonable calculation 
an antiquity of some ten thousand years, illustrate in a continuous course the 
evolution of the successive phases of that culture and admit already of some 
1 Sir William *«*«**<*.* **■*»'♦ Bull have consistently «cd 
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rough classification. We have here the rude foundation on which the whole 
of the elegant fabric of the Minoan civilization ultimately rests, and, though the 
material is as yet i m perfectly explored, a sum mary survey of the salient features 
of this more primitive prehistoric stage has been Included in this work. 1 

Early points of contact are there indicated not only with Greece and 
the Aegean world but In a special degree with Anatolia. Parallel forms 
of certain primitive types of crouching or squatting clay images—the proto¬ 
types, we may believe, of later forms of a Mother Goddess - seem to have 
been common to both regions, and the range of these figures is now shown to 
extend to the Middle Euphrates, while kindred groups may be traced through 
the Semitic lands, and even beyond the Caspian.- The habit of using stone 
maces also finds analogies over a wide East Mediterranean area. On the 
whole the Neolithic culture of Crete (representative of the Aegean Islands 
in general) may be regarded as an insular oftshoot of an extensive Anatolian 
province, but at the same time as displaying certain formative sympathies 
with 1 hessaly and other parts of mainland Greece. 

That there were already some inter-relations between this culture and 
the outside world is shown by the fact that the obsidian of Melos in its 
worked or tin worked state was finding its way not only to Crete but to the 
Nile Valley in Neolithic times. With it came probably the Naxkn emery, 
so important for every kind of lapidary work. 

Hut, as a whole, down to the end of the Later Stone Age, Crete forms 
part of an inert mass of indefinite extension, with little to distinguish it from 
the mean level of primitive culture in other parts of the Aegean and Anato¬ 
lian world, or Indeed throughout a large European area. 

Such links with any higher civilization as may have existed we should 
naturally have sought in the East Mediterranean region, the more so as we 
have seen that the old underlying element in Crete had remote Anatolian 
connexions. These relations should at no period of Cretan history be left 
out of sight. As regards Early Minoan times, however, caution is necessary 
against being led astray by later conditions. The days of the Royal Road 
through Central Asia Minor were not yet, and the Hittite sculptures on 
Mount Sipylos, which attest the breaking through of the indigenous inland 
Power to the mouth of the I fermos, belong rather to the dose of the Minoan 
Age. That by the middle of the Third Millennium before our era the Cap¬ 
padocian uplands had become the centre of a primitive Hittite civilization 
may be admitted. To judge, however, from existing data, the distinctively 
Hittite culture left little mark on the South-Western region of Asia Minor, 

1 S« p, 33 fleqq, = Sm bdow, p. 4lJ , 
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I he earliest evidence of a direct importation from ihe Oriental world is 
supplied by a cylinder 1 of the First Babylonian Dynasty found in a deposit 
belonging to the mature earlier phase (r r) of the First Middle Minoan Period, 
Tile inscribed clay tablets, which now appear, also attest an influence from 
that side* 

I hat throughout its course Minoan civilization continued to absorb 
elements from the Asiatic side is, on the face of it K probable enough. This 
process was, in fact, the continuation of an early drift and infiltration, going 
back to the most primitive times, and to which probably the first acquaintance 
with metals was due. i he cult ot tile Double Axe was, as we have seen, 
common to both areas, and there is a strong presumption that its original 
home is to be sought in that direction. Votive axes of terra-cotta, both 
double and single, were brought to light moreover during M. de Sarzecs ex¬ 
cavations at the early Chaldaean site of Tellth- The stone mace has the 
same wide easterly range. We have even a hint that the favourite bull- 
grappling sports of Minoan Crete, with their acrobatic features, had their 
counterparts in Cappadocia as early as 2400 b.c. The Early Minoan ivory 
seals in the shape of animals and the conoid types have also a wide Oriental 
distribution, and the 4 signet" form that survives into Middle Minoan times 
shows a parallelism with certain Hittite seals, A few Cretan hieroglyphs 
also suggest Hittite comparisons. 

Taking the data at our disposal as a whole there is little evidence 
of direct relations with ihc Easternmost Mediterranean shores before the 
close of the Middle Minoan Age* The Early Babylonian cylinder may 
indeed be regarded as an incipient symptom of such relations, and the 
fashion of flounced costumes may have owed its first suggestion to models 
from that side. Early in Late Minoan times a regular commercial inter¬ 
course was established with Cyprus and the neigh boutring coast lands of 
North Syria and Cilicia, which was the prelude to actual colonization, 
eventually resulting in a distinct Cypro-Mmoan School of Art. From the 


1 See below, pp. 197-ftt I 4 fl. 
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First Late Minoan Period onwards we trace the reflex of all this in 
many signs of Syrian influences. Tire clay tablets that form the vehicle of 
script continuously reflect Oriental models. That religious influences from 
Semitic sources were also beginning to operate is by no means improb¬ 
able. Who shall say how early the old Chaldaean tradition of the 
legislator receiving the law from the God of the Mountain was implanted 
in Crete, as it had been in Israel ? Of great significance, moreover, is 
the appearance in Cretan signets belonging to the closing part of the 
hirst Late Minoan Period of priestly figures, wearing long robes of 
oriental fashion, and bearing ceremonial axes of a typically Syrian form. 
It is clear, too, that chariots and thoroughbred horses together with their 
accoutrements reached the Minoan and Mycenaean princes from the same 
side. In the last Late Minoan Period, moreover, there occur bronze 
figurines of a male divinity with a peaked headpiece which stand in a 
close relation to similar types from North Syria and the Hittite regions. 
In all this, account must lie taken of the intermediary activities of the 
Keftiu people of the Egyptian Monuments. 

But it must be dearly realized that the waves of higher civilizing 
influences that ultimately reached Crete through Syria and Cyprus from 
a more distant Mesopotamian source only affected Minoan culture at a 
time when it had already reached a comparatively advanced stage. 
Neither were they able to penetrate as yet with effective results through 
the mountain ranges of the interior of Asia Minor. 


Anatoli* 1 1 cannot be gainsaid, indeed, that, as far as can be gathered from the 

^naparlt evidence before us. the civilization of the Eastern Aegean shores at the close 
Sufic, of t1ie Neolitllic A £ e stootl on no higher level than that of Crete. It could 
not give more than it possessed, and we must seek on another side for the 
quickening spirit which about this time begins to permeate and transform 
the rude Island culture. 

Whence 1 n what direction then arc we to look For this very early influence, thanks 

impulse? ^ which, in the course of a few generations, the Cretans had outstripped all 
their neighbours of the Aegean basin and evolved the high early civilization 
to which the term 1 Minoan’ is properly applied? 
iiuenW That the main impulse came from the Egyptian side can no longer now 
Iijpn;i5tic Be doubted. C umulative evidence, drawn from various sides, to which atten- 
SS tion wiU be “Bed in the succeeding Sections, shows that this influence was 
on Crete, already making itself felt in Crete in the Age that preceded the First Dynasty. 
Not only does it appear, tor instance, that stone vases of Pre-dynastic fabric 
were actually reaching the island, but a whole series of Early Minoan forms 
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can be traced to prototypes in use by the ‘Old Race’ nf Egypt. I n both cases 
again we find the same aesthetic selection of materials distinguished by their 
polychromy, so that the beautilully coloured vases of Mochlos find their best 
analogy in those of the prehistoric tombs of Naqada rather than in those of the 
Early Dynastic Age. Certain types of small images, the subjects and forms 
of seals, and the game of draughts, go back to the same early Nilotic source. 

That a maritime connexion between Crete and the Nile Valley began 
already in very early times will surprise no one who recalls the important part 
played by both rowing-galleys and sailing vessels in the figured representa¬ 
tions of the late l J re-dynastic Period in Egypt, 1 and the 'Old Race' had 
already a Mediterranean outlet at the Canopic mouth of the Nile.- Models of 
boats, found in both Early Minoan and Cycladie graves, show that the islanders 
themselves were already filled with die sea-faring spirit. 1 l ow comparatively 
easy, Indeed, under favourable circumstances, is the passage of the 1 -tbyan 
Sea is shown by the fact that the sponge-fishing craft that touch on the 
east coast of Crete, manned at times with a crew of less than a dozen men, 
ply their industry as far as Ik-nghazi. 1 he Etesian winds of summer and 
accompanying current greatly aid this transit. 

The proto-Egypt Ian element in Early Minoan Crete ts, in fact, so 
clearly defined and is so intensive in its nature as almost to suggest some¬ 
thing more than such a connexion as might have been brought about by 
primitive commerce. It may well, indeed, be asked whether, in the time of 
stress and change that marked the triumph of the dynastic dement In the 
Nile Valley, some part of the older population then driven out may not have 
made an actual settlement on the soil of Crete. 

Further waves of influence from the same side succeeded, in part due, 
it would seem, to some continued relations with members of the older indi¬ 
genous stock of the Delta coasts,* but now. in a progressive degree, to contact 
with the dynastic element in Egypt. Exquisite * car ilia ted ’ bowls of diorite 
and other hard materials such as were; executed for the Pharaohs of the Fourth 
.and immediately succeeding dynasties found their way to the site of KnossOs* 
where they were imitated by the indigenous lapidaries and potters. In the 
darker period of Egyptian history that intervenes between the Sixth and 

* See Petrie, Xagatin ami Balias, pp. -j$, V) ‘ The flam (afterwards Matt win) or ■ ten- 
and Pis. LX VI, LX VI I, and J. Cajun, Us men ’ Of the Egyptians. CL Newberry, lot. at^ 
debuts tie far/ fti Egyptt. p. 1|6, Fig- S3, and and H, K. I {.ill, Oldest Vimtization in llnta, 
p, iijj, Fjg. t4 [. pp, 156, 1 5v ; Tit Andent History of the Near 

■ Set helnw, p. 591, and I*. Newberry, Lti\ East. p. 35. 

Annals, &c., i, p. 17 teqq. See betow, p. S5. 

s Sec below, pp. 1 |S, 1 30, Figs, S 7 , 7 «. Stt, A 
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Eleventh Dynasty this transmarinemfiuence^silbstratedbythe 'button-seals 1 
and leg amulets, trikes again a character perhaps best described as H Egypto- 
Lsbyan V In the great days of the 4 Middle Kingdom P the purer Egyptian 
element once more asserts itself, and countless Nilotic models, among which the 
lotus and papyrus arc very distinguishable, are henceforward assimilated by 
Minoan art. The most striking record of this connexion is the diorite monu¬ 
ment of User, found in the Central Court of the K Hessian Palace in a stratum 
belomrin^ to the Second Middle Minoan Period, 1 On the other hand, the 

■& o 

counterpart of the evidence from Cretan soil is seen in the beautiful poly¬ 
chrome pottery of Middle Minoan fabric found at Kalum, Abydos, and else¬ 
where, in association with remains of the Twelfth and the early part of the 
Thirteenth Dynasty,* 

An astonishing series of discoveries recently made beneath the present 
sea-level off the former island of Pharos, at Alexandria, may place the rela¬ 
tions of Ancient Egypt with the Minoan world in a wholly new light. The 
moles and wharves and capacious basins have now been traced out of a vast 
prc-Hellenic harbour, which rivals the Pyramids in its colossal construction. 4 

That the intercourse with the Nile Valley was not broken off during the 
period of the Hyksos dominion is shown by the occurrence again on the 
Palace site of Knossos, In a deposit belonging to the earlier part of the 
Third Middle Minoan Period—of the alabastron lid of King Khiali¬ 
lt was, however, during the early part of the Late Minoan Age in Crete 
and of the New Empire in Egypt that these inter-relations were most manifold 
in their complexion. The correspondence of Egyptian and Minoan technique 
in metal-work is often such that it is difficult to say on which side was the 
borrowing. Types, too, are fused. The Egyptian griffin takes Minoan wings. 
The reproduction of Nile scenes by Minoan artists is at times so accurate and 
detailed as to convey the impression that guilds of Cretan craftsmen were 
actually working at this time on Egyptian soil. The abundance there of im¬ 
ported L.M. I vessels fits in.too, wi th a persona lcontactof another kind between 
the Minoan world and the Nil’ Valley evidenced by the Egyptian representa¬ 
tions of the People of the Isles of the Sea and their offerings. In the latest 
Minoan epoch, when Crete ilsdl had become largely isolated through the 
decay of its sea-power, the commercial relations with the Nile Valley for the 
most part passed into the hands of the Cypriote and Mycenaean branch, but 

s See below, p* 123, ? See below, p. 267, fugs. ]9£ ( c t <t. 

f Sec below, p. aSJi, Fig* 220 . The attach- 4 These discoveries are due to M* Canon 
lions of the stratum in which tins monument lay Jondet t Engineer m Chief of Egyptian Forts 
arc no w thoroughly established {/&:. fit p. 287), and Eight houses. Sec below; p, 29* seqq. 
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this does not affect the main phenomenon with which \vc have to do. This is 
the highly important historic fact, brought more dearly into relief with every 
fresh discovery, that for some two thousand years the Minoan civilization 
of Crete was in practical]) 1 uninterrupted relations with that of Egypt. 

The material evidence of interpenetration with Egyptian elements 
cannot of course always give a clue to the more intangible influences that may 
have been brought to bear in the domain of ideas— in Cretan religion, 
for instance, in law and government, or even in literary tradition. That 
the elaborate systems of Minoan writing were of independent evolution 
is certain, but there are good reasons, for instance, to suspect the stimulus 
of Egyptian suggestion in the rise of the Cretan hieroglyphic signary, and 
a few individual signs seem to have been actually borrowed. 1 The wearing 
of amulets of Egyptian form, such as the leg-shaped pendants, shows 
a certain community in popular superstition. I he use of the Egyptian 
sistrum for the ritual dance of the Hagia Triada vase is a very suggestive 
symptom, and the adoption of a type of double-spouted libation vessel 
associated, as it appears, with a primitive cult of Set and Horusd may- 
point to a very ancient religious connexion. In Late Minoan times the 
evidences of a real religious syncretism accumulate — witness the constant 
recurrence of sphinxes and grifnns and the adoption ol the Egyptian and 
ankh symbols, or of Hathoric emblems like the cow suckling her calf. 
Ta-urt, the I lippopotamus Goddess, becomes the prototype of Minoan Genii. 

When it is realized how many elements drawn from the Minoan world 
lived on In that of Hellas s the full Import of this very ancient indebtedness 
to Egypt at once becomes apparent. Egyptian influences, hitherto reckoned 
as rather a secondary incident among late classical experiences, are now seen 
to lie about the very' cradle of our civilization. 

But the essential character of this influence must not be misunderstood. 
As regards Egypt, Minoan Crete did not find itself in the position in which 
Palestine and Phoenicia, having only land frontiers, stood towards the great 
border Powers of the Nile and of the Euphrates. With the sea between, 
it could always keep the foreign civilization at arms length. Its enterprising 
inhabitants continually absorbed and assimilated Egyptian forms and ideas, 
developing them on independent lines. 1 hey took what they wanted, nothing 
more, and were neither artistically' nor politically enslaved. 

Something has already been said of the old underlying connexion 

■ See Strip* Minn, i, pp. 197-^ ’ Address on ‘The Minoan and 

* See below, p. So. Mycenaean elements in Hellenic Lik-\ /.//.. S, 

xxsii (1912). p. 277 seqq. 
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with Anatolia, which was in fact an inheritance from late geological times 
when Crete formed its South-Western foreland. The actual land bridge, it 
is true, had long been broken through, though tire island stepping stones 
remained, Rhodes balking large among them. But across the open Aegean 
basin that lies north of Crete, and over which the Etesian winds blow 
steadily throughout the summer days, direct intercourse had early begun 
with the Cyclades and still further lying coasts and islands. From a remote 
Neolithic Period the obsidian from Melos had loimd Its way across this basin. 
Intimate relations between Crete and the Cyclades are a well- 
marked feature of the Early Minoan Age. At the time of its most 
characteristic development we see Crete, the Aegean islands, and, North- 
Eastwards still, the First Settlement of Troy interfused with similar 
elements. The early silver trade from the Troadie side, about which more 
will be said. seems to have played a leading part in this diffusion. But of 
actual work in precious metals the most brilliant manifestation is to be 
found on Cretan soil. How poor is the jewellery of Hissarlik or the 
Cycladic graves compared with the exquisite fabrics of Mochlos I Per contra, 
towards the close of the Early Minoan Age. a current of influence makes 
itseU perceptible from the Central Aegean, bearing with it more primitive 
ingredients. J v picul marble idols of Cycladic fabric and material appear in 
Cretan deposits, and the day 1 pyxides ’ or round-lidded boxes, derived from 
(lie same quarter, present a form of ceramic decoration, consisting of incised 
and punctuated patterns with chalky inlay, which in Crete is hut sparsely found 
beyond the close of the Middle Neolithic. The spiral system, with widely 
ramifying Northern connexions, now enters Crete from the same direction. 
On the other hand, the abundance of Middle Minoan polychrome sherds 
at I’hylakopi shows an ever-increasing preponderance of Cretan influence, 
whteh by the close of tire Middle Minoan Age completely dominates Meliaii 
culture. Symptoms of this are the use of the advanced Linear script, A,* and 
the employment of Knossian artists to paint the panels of the Palace walls.* 
Indirectly, at least, a connexion may be said to have subsisted between 
Crete and mainland Greece from the Early Neolithic Age onwards. The 
same primitive commerce in obsidian, that linked it with Melos and the Cen¬ 
tral Aegean, had wide ramifications that extended not only to the Greek 
mainland but to Italy and what was then the 1 Far West' beyond. Certain 
correspondences in types that occur m the Neolithic products both of Crete 

and the Aegean area such, tor instance, as the steatopvgous images_may 

have been due to a common heritage of great antiquity and indeed reappear 

' See h** * Sec below, p . S41 . 
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on the Egyptian as well as the Anatolian side. But the spread of similar 
products along continuous lines west of the Ionian, and even of the Tyrrhene 
Sim is not an accidental phenomenon, being everywhere coincident with the 
course ol tile old obsidian routes, Pottery that ' belongs to the same context 
as the Neolithic ware of Crete* has been found in South Italy, Sicily. Sardinia, 
the intermediate island of Pianosa, anti the Ligurian Caves. 1 So, too, the 
only Italian sites on which Neolithic day images have been found he on this 
line, in Sicily and Liguria.* 


In the Second and Third Early Minoan Periods and the early part of 
the Middle Minoan Age, when Cretan civilization already occupied a com- 



Idc. 3, Bone Object from Sikel Cemetery or Casteuuccio, near Syracuse (j *). 


mantling position in the Central Aegean basin, the evidence of this Western 
intercourse becomes even more conclusive, and it is a fair conclusion that 
the 1 roadie silver trade may have found an extension, partly perhaps through 
Minoan agency, to the Tyrrhene shores. Among the E. M, III relics of the 
Tholos ossuary of Ivumasa in Central Crete were found silver and copper 
daggers of elongated triangular shape with a strong mid-rib ;i which present 
a close conformity with daggers* of the Chalcolithic period m Italy and Sicily. 
It is in M, M. 1 that the most striking proof of actual import from the Aegean 
side is afforded by some tubular bone objects, probably handles, with globules 
in relief and incised ornamentation, found in tombs and cave-dwellings of the 
Hrst Sikel Period* and identical in character with examples from the third 

1 Sec T. K. Feet, The Stone and Bronze historie interments of the Bahi RossiCavts and 
Ages in Italy and Sicily, p, 135 seqi|., and their relation to the Xeolithie Cas'c httriah tf the 

J J P- 2K4, 285. Tinniest (Anthr. Inst.Joum., 1893, pp. 303 -5). 

In The Sepulchral Deposit of iin gins Ontf- 3 A. Mosso, Tsettrriom nei Mediterraneo, 
/'/trios near Phurstas in its relation to /rtmithe p, 2 io, Fig. I jo ; and I.e arm/ /tit antichr di 
Cretan and Aegttn Culture (Appended to rame e di hronso, pp. 490,4i>i,Fig. 8. (Kxcava* 
( retan Pieiogntphs, iVc., Quaritch, 1S93) lions of 1 Jr. itkrilhijdides,) See below, p. too. 

I had already called attention to the parallelism * Pcei. op. at., p. J5S. Fig. 1 ;6, ami p. ;(5o, 

presented by the day figures of the Finalesc Fig. 142, and ef. pp. 282, 283. 

(,«ves (Liguria) and of Villafraii, near s Orsi, Bull. Paktn ., 1892, pp, 7, 8 ; An- 
Paltrmo. to Aegean forms; and cf. my Pn- soma i (1907), pp. 5, 6 ; Grotla Lazzaro. 
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stratum of the Second City of Troy,' Among the decorative designs are 
reticulated head patterns of Middle Kingdom Egyptian type, 8 accompanied by 
curving tendrils and what seem to be stellate flowers on short stalks, suggest¬ 
ing sympathy with Minoan motives (Pig. 3). It seems dear that the Troad 
was betimes the emporium through which silver, from the rich deposits of 
its own back-country, was diffused throughout the Aegean world. Silver 
vessels of Troadie types and their fine ceramic imitations appear in Crete at 
the very beginning of the Middle Minoan Age, and some * Minyan ' types of 
Mainland Greece attest the same influence. 

In the same Early Metal Age cemetery of Castellnccio, near Syracuse, 
that produced a series of the bone handles, there came to light two door-stabs 
of tombs presenting spiral] lorm designs, and a still more fully developed system 
of interlocked spiral decoration is seen on the Megalithic sanctuaries of the 
Maltese islands- — notably in the newly disco\ r ered ' Temples' of Hal-Saflieni 
and I tal-1 arxien. 3 1 heseare locally of late Neolithic,or perhaps Chalcolithic, 
date, but their horned spiral!form decoration shows a curious parallelism with 
certain decorative motives of the finest M. M. II polychrome ware. 1 

I o the great epoch of Minoan expansion (to be distinguished from 
Inter, more purely ’Mycenaean', waves in the same direction) must be traced 
the engrafting or certain rapier-like sword types and of vessels with reed 
designs of pre-Mycenaean tradition on Sicilian soil. 4 Still further to the 
West the same influence makes itself perceptible in Eastern Spain. Some 
bronze figures of Minoan type seem to have been actually imported, and the 
fine bulls' heads found in Majorca, with long unislike horns, on which at 
times the sacred doves are perched, point to a Minoan school/ The sacral 
horns of Minoan cult themselves recur. 

It was certainly in pursuit of very solid commercial objects that 
Minoan or other Aegean merchants pushed forward into the West Medb 


1 Schtlemjmn, p + 5 e 4 t No. 983, Troja^ 
p lift. No. 41; Trvja f t p + 393* Fig. 3 76 

i A A l out) & c, Set j hu Pc it r^e n i n Rom . 

VP- 1 ft 4 ■ £'* The singe of evolution 
i-vide need by the dagger types of this stratum 
shows affinities with that of M.M* I Crete. 

1 Compare the Griffin's collar from Fcni- 
Hasan, p> 710, Fig. 533 * bdow. 

1 For Hal Tarxien sec Prof* T, Zammir, 
Ardkaw/qgia, § icvii (1916), p. 127 iwqq, mid 
§ 2 » P+ sctlT Compare ray 

observa lions, Five. Stx.Ants. , vol. uviii, pp. r 51, 
252. ThesttMifipygous figures betray an affinity 


witli the iTedynastir Egyptian class and point 
to Libyan intermediaries. The Megalithic con- 
structions themselves, as Albert Mayr has 
remarked ( Die vurgetehithiliehat Dcnkmuittum 
Malta, p. 719), point the same way. For the 
Aegean comparisons see, loo, my Myt. Trie and 
Pillar Cult (J [jo 1), pp. 100, , 01 . 

See below, p, 261 and Figs. 1 !M k, l On, 
Prehhtorie Tombs af Knouts, p, j 0 g. 

T, Farts, Eased sur farf tt fIndustrie dt 
rEspognt primitive (Paris, 1903-4} and Arch. 
An-., ffjofj. ( f. Script,! -Minun, i, p, 9ft seqq, 

7 P. Farts, dp. dt., i, pp. , S7j I$9m 
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terranean basin. I he increase in tin alloy in the copper implements in use 
in the Aegean area from the close of the Early Minoan Age onwards points 
at least to one objective. In connexion with the early tin trade attention 
will be called below to the diffusion among the Early Bronze Age remains 
not only in Spain, but in the British islands, of a segmented type of faience 
bead, the tabric nJ which had been taken over by the M moans from Egypt, 1 
O) another result of these \Y estern relations we have direct evidence in the 
import into Crete, from the dose of the Early Minoan Age onwards, of the 
kind oi volcanic glass known as liparite and peculiar to the Aeolian Islands, 
Lumps of this material were found in the Palace at Knossos and, as has 
already been mentioned above, liparite bowls were cut by native lapidaries, 
following diorlte models of the Fourth or succeeding Dynasties, while these, in 
turn, were imitated in painted day early in the Middle Minoan Period. The 
manufacture of liparite vessels was still in vogue in Crete in the early part of 
the Late Minoan Age. 

Aegean influences, in their origin, at least, clue to the early trade in 
the native obsidian, were operating, as we have seen, in Mainland Greece 
already in Neolithic times and are traceable m manv directions during 
the early Ages of metal. The evidence, however, of distinctively Cretan 
ingredients in the Mainland culture does not become dear till the Middle 
Minoan Age. Even then the materials are still very few.- It is only 
among the sherds connected with the Minoan settlements at Tiryns and 
Mycenae that specimens occur which must be regarded as offshoots of the 
M. M III ceramic style. The general dearth of such material in the pre¬ 
ceding Periods only heightens the effect of ihe wholesale invasion of Mainland 
Greece by Minoan forms at the dose of the Middle and beginning of the Late 
Minoan Age. This was no gradual change, led up to by successive stages, 
but a sudden revolution Involving the idea of actual conquest and widespread 
settlement. It implies a real break in local conditions, and the dominant 
element that now comes into view represents an incomparably higher stage 
of civilization than anything that had existed before on the Itelladic side. 

Some of the new features, indeed, now introduced show points of 
divergence from Cretan forms so far as they are at present known to 
ns. One remarkable phenomenon that now meets us is that the Megaton 
at Mycenae, which as wc now know goes back at least to the borders of the 

' See bdow, p, 491, below, p. r66, and Fig. Il7r). Steatite vases 

A man-painted globular jug from Elattia of Cretan M. M. I fabric occurred on the Aspis 
in Hi ocis, probably of Cy clad icorig in. shows the site at Argos. See Bulletin tie Carrtspondanet 
influence of the M. M, I 'butterfly' motive (see Uell/nigttt, 19061, p, 38, Fig, 63 , 
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Middle Minoan Agc\ l does not represent the apsidal type then in vogue in 
Mainland Greece, including the site of 1’iryns itself.’ Rather it seems to be 
ati adaptation of the traditional Trojan form which here rises into view in 
an organically Minoized aspect. The Court in front, moreover, with its 
bordering Corridor, answering to die same palatial system, is constructively 
treated after the manner of a Cretan light area, Where had this complete 
fusion been effected with the Anatolian type ? 

Tile whole framework of the civilization that now rises into view at 
Tiryns and Mycenae, Thebes and Orehomenos is still Minoan. The inner 
spirit of Mmoan society is still reflected ; its ideas of life and death, its sports 
and pastimes, its sepulchral rites and religious cult. Among the countless 
objects ot art such as those found in the Shaft Graves at Mycenae, the ‘Tholos' 
tombs of \ apheio and Volo, or in the earlier of the rock-cut chambers, the 
finest are actually of Cretan importation, while the rest arc local repro¬ 
ductions of fabrics in the current Cretan style. Even where arrangements 
vary-, every detail of the decoration is purely Mmoan, Mycenaean culture 
in its later phase no doubt chose a course of its own, and, largely independent 
as it then was of its original Cretan direction, took a more markedly provincial 
form, parallel to the Third Late Mmoan slagt- in Crete. Hut In its earlier 
manifestations it was not only moulded on that of the most brilliant period of 
Cretan civilisation but was continually dominated from that side. The 
genesis of Mycenaean arts must be sought on Cretan soil, and two-thirds 
of the long course of Minoan civilization lay already behind them. 

In other words, this comparatively small island, left on one side to-day by 
all the main lines of Mediterranean intercourse, was at once the starting-point 
and the earliest stage in the highway of European civilization. The early 
relations of Minoan Crete, both on the Egyptian and Aegean sides, glanced 
at in the foregoing pages, sufficiently illustrate the advantages that it drew 


1 The frescoes belonging to the Megaton 
in its original form recently discovered by 
Ur. Rodenwakh are of the earliest 'Miniature 1 
?it.y1e- probably M M, HIA Agonistic decries 
of e lie Minoan class ate reprburned,and a frag¬ 
ment {found earlier)- shows women looking nn 
from she windows of a shrine of the Uouhk- 
Axe Cult ivee below, p. 444, Fig, 320 ), 

1 K. M tiller, A/A, Afif/A* 1915? p, S6; 
{ I. Karo, Fuhrtr dank d& Rifintn vm 
p- 7 The aptodul type of house recurs in the 
same A Middle HdLidk* stratum at Koniko 


neiir Cora nth (American excavations), at 
Olympia and Orcbomenos, while at. Thermos 
in Aetolia it persists to a date contemporary 
with L M. L (For the note rial see Vol r 11.) 
The simple oblong Megaton type with the 
fixed hearth makes its first appearance at Corinth 
and Orchomenos in strata contemporary with 
site Ute Mycenaean Palaces. The evidence 
of its existence in “Middle Helkadic 1 times 
is still to seek. Nor is there any Eink of eon- 
nevlun forthcoming with the older Thessalian 
doss. 
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from its geographical conditions. Kpijnj ris y<d tern, cia oimm : 1 Central 

thecentral position of Crete in the East Med iterranean basin at once strikes the * n °| t _ lon 
eye. 3 A half-way house between three continents, pointing East and West and Meiiterk 
barring both the Aegean and the Libyan Seas, this 'mid-sea land' had sufficient 
territorial extension to permit the growth of a distinct and independent 
national life. Insular, but not isolated, it was thus able to develop a civiliza¬ 
tion of its own on native lines and to accept suggestions from the Egyptian 
or the Asiatic side without itself being dominated by foreign conventionalism. 
Primitive navigation, first reared perhaps in the land-locked harbours of the 
smaller Aegean islands, was early enlisted in the Minoan service. Long ages 
before the birth of Venice, Crete had ‘ espoused the everlasting sea \ and the 
first naval dominion in Mediterranean waters was wielded by Minoan Nnossos. 

The Egyptian relations, as above indicated, supply a certain measure Egyptian 
for the duration of the Minoan civilization. It has been already suggested k,[l[c,X 
that the very pronounced 1 're-dynastic element in Early Minoan culture may 
connect itself with some actual exodus of part of the older race of Nile- 
dwoilers, due to (he pressure of Menes' conquest. Taking the accession of 
the First Dynasty as a rough chronological guide lo the beginning of the 
Minoan Age, and accepting provisionally Meyer’s upper dating, we arrive 
at 3400 B,c. by a century or more." 1 he lowest term of anything than can be 
called pure Minoan culture can hardly be brought down much below 1 200 itx. 

For this considerable space of time, extending over some two thousand 
two hundred years, the division here adopted into three main Sections, Trip]* 
the 1 Early T , ‘ Middle and 1 Late 1 Minoan, each ill turn with three: Periods 
of its own, will not be thought too minute. It allows, in fact, for each Period 
an average duration of nearly two centuries and a half, the earlier Periods 
being naturally the longer. This triple division, indeed, whether we regard 
the course of the Minoan civilization as a whole or its threefold stages, is 
in its very essence logical and scientific. In every characteristic phase of 
culture we note in fact the period of rise, maturity, and decay. Even 
within the limits of many of these Periods, moreover, the process of evolu¬ 
tion visible has established such distinct ceramic phases that it has been 
found convenient to divide them into two sections —■& and Ik 

The three main phases of Minoan history roughly correspond with those < itc- 
of the Early, the Middle, and the earlier part of the New Kingdom in Egypt. 

with 

Homer, Qdyssty^ six, ijj. the pure E.M, I style could hardly have been ^8^^* 

1 See Folding Hate facing p. i. reached much before the dose of the Fourth 

A transitional 1 Sub-Neolithic F stage has Millennium ilc. See p„ 70, below, 
however lo he allowed for and the evolution of 
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1 lie Early Minoan Aye, the beginning of which indeed seems to overlap 
to a certain extent the close of the Pre-dynastic Age in Egypt, supplies, 
in its middle Period (E, M. 11 ), evidence of inter-relations with the Egypt of 
the Fourth, Filth, and Sixth Dynasties. Certain features that characterize 
its concluding Period (h. M. III), on the other hand, betray a contact with the 
quasi-Libyan elements that came to the fore In the Nile Valley during 
the troubled times that follow on to the Sixth Dynasty. 

This Early Minoan Age, the beginnings of which are taken to include 
a phase of somewhat gradual transition, to which the name * Sub-Neolithic' 
may be given, must have extended over a relatively considerable space of time. 

1 he date of the accession of Menes, approximately fixed at 3400 is. c., has 
been taken above as supplying a rough tcKfitiuus ti qst& for the beginning of 
this Age, while Its lower limits would be about 2100 a. e. 

1 his is an Age of gradual up-growth and of vigorous youth. The 
primitive culture of Crete now assumes its distinctive features. It works 
out its independence of the surrounding elements of wider geographical 
range trom which it grew', and takes up a commanding position in the 
Aegean world. 1 he great * hypogaea * at Knossos already foreshadow’ 
palatial arrangements, 


Among its most characteristic products are the elegant stone vessels 
ol choice and brilliantly variegated materials. 'I he fabric of painted pottery' 
with geometrical designs, first dark on light then light on dark, also makes 
considerable progress. Goldsmith's work attains a high degree of delicacy 
and perfection and, in this branch, as well as in the reliefs and engravings on 
soft stone and ivory, natural forms are at times successfully imitated. *The 
ills show a gradual advance in pictographic expression. 

The Middle Minoan Age covers the Period of the Middle Kingdom 
in Egypt including that of the Hyksos domination. Its first Period seems 
largely to coincide with that of the Eleventh Dynasty, overlapping, however, 
the first part ot the 1’wdfth. Its acme, the Second Middle Minoan Period 
is marked by a growing intimacy of relations with the Egypt of the Twelfth 

m whi,e ' in a stratum belonging to the concluding 

M.M. Ill Period occurred the akibastron lid of the Hyksos king Khyan. 

1 he chronological limits of this Age lie roughly between 3 r00 and 15,Ho * e 
1 h'« ■■ pre-eminently the Age of Palaces. The foundation of the great 
buildings at knossos and Phaestos goes back to the close of M. M. 1 ,i or to 
shortly after 3000 u.c. The hierarchical position of the priest-kings was 
now conso .dated. A true ‘ Early Palace Style' had evolved Itself ty the 
end ol M.M. I an epoch marked on both sites by a great catastrophe. 
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It was followed In M, M, III, however. by a monumental rebuilding and a Mainland 
splendid revival, leading up to die first era of expansion in Mainland Greece, begins, 
richly illustrated by the earliest elements in the Shaft Graves of Mycenae. 

This is the Age of brilliant polychromy in ceramic decoration, and of 
the earliest wall-paintings, I n its latest phase it is marked by an extraordinary 
development of naturalism in design. But what especially distinguishes this 
middle stage of Minoan culture is the final evolution of the Art of \\ riting 
from the mere pictography of the earlier Periods. By M. M. 1 we already 
see the full evolution of a hieroglyphic style. In M. M. Ill, Class A 
of the Linear series has already taken its rise. To the same Period 
belongs the 4 Phaestos Disk', but the characters differ front the Cretan and 
may best be ascribed to some related element in SAY, Asia Minor, 

The Late Minoan Age corresponds with the Eighteenth and Nineteenth r Mie Late 
Dynasties in Egypt, at most including the early part of the Twentieth, Its X K e, 
First and Second Periods would cover the reigns from Aahmes to Amen- 
liotep III. The beginning of the Mainland L.M. 111 stage is already 
illustrated by the earlier sherds of the ‘ rubbish heaps' of Tell-el-A mama of 
the time of Akhenateo and his immediate successors 1 (r. 1570-1350 a. c.). 

By the thirteenth century Minoan and Mycenaean art was in full decadence, 
and it is difficult to believe that anything that can be described as pure Minoan 
culture is to be found in Crete later than the early part of Rameses Ills reign. 

Thus the time limits with which we have to deal for the Late Minoan 
Age lie approximately between 1580 and 1200 u. c. 

The early part of this epoch, including the transitional phase which ^f dpn 
preserved the fine naturalistic style of M. M. Ill, is the Golden Age of Age of 
Crete, followed, after a level interval, by a gradual decline. The settlement rc c ‘ 
already begun In M. M. Ill of large tracts of mainland Greece is now 
continued, and the new Mycenaean culture is thus firmly planted on 
those shores. But the generation that witnessed this consummation saw' 
also the final overthrow of the Palace at Phaestos, and the brilliant sole 
dominion of remodelled Knossos that followed on this event w^as itself, after 
no long interval, cut short. The overthrow of the great Palace took place at E*p.-m- 
the close of the succeeding L. M. 11 Period, the result, according to the inter- i owe[ j hy 
pretation suggested below, of an internal uprising, apparently of' submerged' 
elements. It looks as if the Mainland enterprise had been too exhausting. 

Hie centre of gravity of Minoan culture shifted now to the ^fveenaean side. 

1 \nTcU-fI~Antarna t Pi. XX VII j 2, 3 8, fcc., as thoLM. Ill a Mainland phife. Most, how* 
well as in part of an alabaslronj&c., in the U. M. ever, show distinctly later associations, 
we see the L. M. 1 b tradition characteristic of 
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I-m;i]!y r some hostile intrusion from the North, which is naturally to be 
connected with the first Greek invasions, drove away the indigenous settlers 
, , ui pamali >' reoccupiqd or rebuilt the ruined sites at Knossos and 

elsewhere, and put an end to the last recuperative efforts of Minoan Crete. 

he culture o! the succeeding Age when iron was coining into general use, 
tho,Igh Still largely permeated with indigenous elements, is best described as 
- :UUJ |ies be > rond tlie immediate scope of the present work. 

-, 1 . , nt T n f ,rflIism of thc grand Transitional Epoch that links 

lie Midd e with the Late Minoan Age reaches its acme in the high reliefs 
■ Of pointed stucco at Knossos. in the frescoes of Hagia Triada and such works 
as the harvester vase. The Court atmosphere at Knossos developed 

SJ'hT'. T i". ' ve " illustrated * the ceramic desigj i„ 
Liter la ace Style . Such remains, however, as the * Room of the 

e llatcs from tlie latter epoch, show the refinement in civilized 

surroundings then attained. So too Class B of the linear script, now in votme 

a.u con med as far as n known to K nossns. represents the highest development 
of the M inoan system of writing. But the rococo spirit now visible, and vhich 

S£5T f . ‘I- *■ *• a^ificial groups o’SSS 
ad es of the Miniature frescoes, was a harbinger of the gradual decline 
that marks the course of the last Minoan Period. 

The classification of the Minoan culture into nine successive Periods 
does not rest on merely theoretical deductions as to the evolution and sue- 
cession of types. In the case of the excavations at Knossos a constant 
endeavour has been made to apply geological methods, so that the sequence 
here adopted rests on a mass of stratigraphy evidence. I n such evidence 

hJdivi r V 1 at an ° rded l \ y seolo ^ ca] strata > the succession of deposits in 
f'" cases presents lacunae which have to be filled up from data 
supphed by other sections. Only, moreover, by considerable 
as t been possible to guard against certain subtle causes of error such as’ 

- -—=1«HS5= 

correcting some individual errors in previous Reports tn ^ Wh * U * 
•^te^alreadyobtained » ,0 the ^ 

A good section resulting f rom the excavation of a part of th e West 
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Court of the Knossian Palace is given in Fig. 4 . ! It shows how great Section 
a relative depth is occupied by the Neolithic deposit, though in a neighbour- \\tit 
ing pit i t was even greater. The three Early Minoan Periods were represented 
by distinct layers. Above these was a definite flooring, and at this point 
occurred one of the lacunae in the evidence referred to above. The First 
Middle Minoan Period was not represented, the floor having probably been 
in continuous use. In a contiguous area, however, this gap is fully supplied. 
Otherwise the succession of the Minoan Periods is here complete up to the 
pavement of the Court, laid down in L.M. I. Above this point the deposit 
was of a more unstratified nature, containing remains of the L. M. II and 
L.M. II! Periods. 

The evidence supplied by the stratification of the successive cultural 
deposits at Knossos is more complete than that on any other Cretan site. Its 
general results, however, have been corroborated by the careful researches 
of fellow explorers on other Cretan sites, though special allowances have in 
these cases to be made for local conditions. Thus in great residential centres i;alatiat 
like K nossos or Phaestos changes in fashion had a tendency to set in somewhat ahead” 
earlier than in more remote provincial localities and to attain a more charac- 
teristic development. In the East of Crete the First Middle Minoan style 
shows a tendency to persist, while, on the other hand, the mature class of 
polychrome ware in what may be called the earlier* Palace Style" becomes 
decidedly sparser away from the great centres. At Palaikastro. for instance, 
there was a tendency, as Mr. Dawkins has observed, for the older M, M. I 
traditions to survive to the borders of M, M. III. So, too, the later " Palace 
Style’ of L,M, II is the special product of Knossos, and its place else¬ 
where is not infrequently taken by somewhat degenerate versions of L. M. I 
types. These considerations must always be home in mind, but the best 
standard of classification is clear!)' to be sought on the site which supplies the 
most complete succession of links in the long chain of evolution. 

To take one important centre like Knossos as the norm for such a strati- B«t 
ficatory classification of the Minoan Periods is advisable for another reason, chutfea- 
Regardod as a whole, the successive human strata on a given site show in each 
case a certain uniformity wherever struck. Knossian 

'1 his is notably the case at Knossos, where we repeatedly find floor levels 
exposed in various parts of die site which exhibit a parallel series of ceramic 
or other remains. Such uniformity of deposit must be taken to mark a wide- Historic 
spread change or catastrophe at the epoch to which it belongs, and recurring marks. 
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strata of this kind may be reasonably regarded as so many landmarks of 
successive historic stages. 

When, again, a stratum containing ceramic or other remains of the same 
epoch is found to be of widespread occurrence on two or more important sites 
it may be taken as an indication of some general catastrophe, affecting, 
probably, the whole of Minoan Crete. The most striking instance of this is 
the evidence supplied by a well-marked deposit at Knossos ami Phaestos 
characterized by an abundance of M. M. II pottery in the same advanced 
stage and pointing to a more or less contemporary destruction. 

AU such stratigraphies! demarcations are of their nature somewhat 
arbitrary and any idea of Minoan civilization as divided into so many distinct 
compartments must be dismissed from the minds of students. All is, in fact, 
transition. What has been said above must again be repeated. From the 
earliest Minoan stage to the latest there is no real break such as might be 
naturally explained by conquest from abroad. Crude foreign elements, 
indeed, appear at intervals, but they are rapidly absorbed and assimilated. 
There are checks, it is true,and intervals of comparative stagnation, but though 
its pace occasionally varies, the course of evolution is still continuous. 
One form merges into another by imperceptible gradations and where, as 
is the case with a large part of the material, an object is derived from 
an unstrati tied deposit it is at times difficult, in default of direct evidence, to 
decide on which side of a more or less artificial dividing line it should be 
placed. On such individual questions opinions must constantly differ. Hut the 
classification of the Minoan Age into its Early, Middle,and Late stages, and 
the corresponding division of each into three Periods, finds its justification 
both in logic and utility. 


THE EGYPTIAN CHRONOLOGICAL SYSTEM ADOPTED 

IN THIS WORK 


With regard to Egyptian chronology I have thought it best to take that of 
Dr, Eduard Meyer {Atgyptbcke CAronoioyu, itp 4: Noc/tirtige, 1908) as at least 
a provisional standard, t am well aware of the objections of many Egyptologists against 
bringing down the date of the Twelfth Dynasty so low as 2000-1788 u.e, which 
follows from the acceptance of 1876-1872 n.c.as the Soliic dating for the seventh 
year of Se.mscrt III i Borchardt, Ae&pt, Zthsthrifi, xxxvii, p. 99 seqq.), D r . H. K. 

! Ial1 in his recently published Ancient History of tin- W ar East observes ip 2<j) that 
; 5t SKtnj * ^possible to force all the kings of the Thirteenth -Seventeenth Dynasties 
into so small a space .is years, cut down their reigns as wc may*. 

Meyers system, nevertheless, has received a powerful corroboration from the 
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recent researches of Monsieur Raymond Weill 1 who, after an elaborate examination R. Wait 
of the evidence, considers St possible to reduce the interval between the Twelfth and the be _ 

Eighteenth Dynasty to about mo years, ihe period required by the Solhie dating, It tween 
must be remembered that a fixed Sothic date in the other direction is supplied by the 
Calendar of the Ebers Papyrus, from which it follows that the ninth year of Amen- tceath 
irotep I whs 33a years later (within 3 years) than the seventh year of Senusert HI. Pywnty- 
The date of the accession of Aahnies, the first king of the Eighteenth Dynasty, thus 
works out approximately at ji.c. 1 


Un the other hand Prof Flinders Petrie's severely logical proposal \ Researches in 
Sinai* 190 6, pp. 163-85. ch. xii, and Historical Stndks l 1911, pp, 1 o-a?) to solve the 
difficulty by pushing back Scnu?ert III a whole Sothic Cycle of 1461 years and thus 
raising his date to 3300 ac. seems to me to be quite incompatible with the Cretan 
evidence. The recent discovery of a cylinder of the First Babylonian dynasty In 
association w ith Cretan scarabs imitating early Twelfth Dynasty ty pes also supplies 
a valuable chronological equation quite inconsistent with this higher dating. 

The characteristic polychrome wares of the Second Middle Minoan Period have 
been shown by Professor PclrEe’s discoveries at Kahmi and by the tomb found by 
Professor Cans tang at Abydos—where they were accompanied by cylinder-seals of 
Scnusert III and Amcnenihat III (see below, p* seqq.)—to be contemporary wi til 
the Twelfth Dynasty. It further appears that these wares overlapped the Thirteenth. 

But between live w ell-defined Knossiau stratum containing pottery of the Middle 
Minoan polychrome .style and the Late Mmo&n deposits of ascertained connexions 
going back to the beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty, or approximately 15^0 b.C., 
there arc only remains of a single phase of culture_ the * Third Middle Minoan 1 . This 
Age of transition Is itself marked by successive phases, but it seems unreasonable 
to extend it over more titan four or five generation*. 

This rough estimate would bring the close ofM.M* II and, with It p of the early part 
of the Thirteenth Dynasty to a date approaching 17C0 B. C« Such an approximate 
term agrees, in fact, very well with Meyer's dating for the Twelfth Dynasty, When 
the alternative to this is to raise the Sothic dating by 1461 years, and to attribute 
therefore a duration of -something like n millennium and a half to the Third Middle 
Minoan Period, it can hardly be doubted on which Me the greater probability lies. 
For the earlier dynasties I have taken the higher margin allowed by Dr. Meyer. 
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1 'Monuments ethhtolredcla pdriddeoam- (C/nssmd \W f 1900, p. 14S; cf. Hall, 

prise critic la fin de la Xtl 0 Dynastic et la /*r. car'/.} makes die seventh year of Senusert 

restaurati0tl 1'hetwin dtiafitfti?, either 1978 nr 1945 KC.* that 15 from about 

rfts Mcmoirts igij-ij* 70 to somewhat ever 100 years earlier than 

= The independent calculation ofT, Nick Lin the date given by Borchardi and Meyer. 
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§i. THE NEOLITHIC STAGE IN CRETE 

Allman Culture hi Crete evoked out of Neolithic; Caves and Rock- 
Shelters ; ' hut and Ben modi mgs; Deep Section at fittossos; Evidences of 
High A nthjuity J Lower \ * Middle \ and' Upper' Neolithic ; Typical products 
of ' Middle Neolithic phaseIulaid pottery ; Sieaiopygous Clay Images; 
Auccstors of Stone types; Evolution of extended Figures; Aegean and Anatolian 
families related—wide Oriental range . Prototypes of Mother Goddess; Stone 
Implements; Lhrysoc&lla stud; Primitive Commerce. 

The 1 Minoan culture of Crete as defined in the present work lias 
its starting-point in the transitional Age during which the use of stone 
t«jr implements and weapons was beginning to be supplemented by that 
of copper, but this Chalcoli title phase, more specially referred to m the 
succeeding Section as Early Minoan I \ was itself to a large extent the out- 
growth of the Later Stone or Neolithic Age that had preceded it. It 
is, indeed, in many of its aspects still ‘ Sub-Neolithic \ nor can any true idea 
be gained oi the rise of Minoan civilisation without some realization of this 
ruder antecedent stage, though the full materials for the study are still to seek, 

.Neolithic remains, however, are numerous and scattered over a large 
part ol Crete, including objects derived irom caves, rock-shelters, isolated 
houses, and settlements. A cave, the earlier contents of which belong to this 
Period, was explored by Professor Bosanquet at Skates near Praesositi 190a’ 
An extensive Neolithic station at Magasa near Palaikastrohas been described 
by Professor Dawkins,-which abounded in stone implements, the ’celts’ 
being in many cases of the thick stumpy kind usual in Aegean deposits In 
connexion with this station was a rock-shelter and by It the remains of 
a house, consisting of a single course of undressed limestone blocks and in¬ 
teresting as showing a fairly rectangular outline. It is of the but and ben 
kind, with a small entrance chamber and a larger one within. 1 Inside it. 

" tt.&d. viii, |). aj;, 

A.AMf. si, p. a6c seqq., and PI. VIII, 

1 Dawkins, of*, dt, p. sG 3 , Fig. 3; c f. 


Mackenzie, tt.S. t l., sit, p, 360 seqq. and 
p. 368. The excavated house-floors found by 
Monsieur h. tranchet nt Trypifi, I-. of Qindia 
< A'ef>. Antftm/vtogiijHe, 191^, p, seqq., ami 
.Vouv. Arch, ltd Atiuhus seientifi<jnts, 1. ax. 
f. 1. 191;), contained no evidence uf date, and 
belong 10 a type still in use in Crete and the 
Aegean islands. M. Franchet connects them 


with some mixed finds on the adjoining plateau 
which be calls 'fampignian\ meaning by 
this ill-eljrisen name prot^Xenlithic. But 
sumu of these, e.g, the obsidian borers, 
resemble those from Magasa, others, tike the 
cores and corresponding Rakes, belong to 
the tlronse Age of Crete and Melos (cf, 
FI. XXX VI n. 19-28). Bosanquet, 
J.//.S, xsxviji, pp. -03. 3o 4l has shown the 
unreliability of M. Franchet's conclusions re¬ 
garding these remains. 
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besides some potsherds, \vere found nineteen stone axes and obsidian points 
with an obtuse base analogous to die class of flint Neolithic borers. Such 
worked obsidian flakes were common on the site, and show that there was 
already a commercial connexion with Melos. The pottery found was of 
a fairly advanced Neolithic fabric. 

Neolithic debris have occurred beneath the Minoan buildings at 
Knossos, Phaestos, and other Cretan sites. At Phaestos the Neolithic 
deposits beneath the Palace seem to have been considerable 1 though their 
depth is as yet not ascertained. But the mass of Neolithic material under" 
lying die Palace site at Knossos far exceeds in depth and volume that 
of any known European locality. The llilt of Kephala is, in fact, a L J ell' 
resembling the great mounds of Qialdaea, Palestine, or Egypt, made up 
by layer after layer of earlier settlements going back in this case to remote 
prehistoric times. Some idea of the: relative depth of this Neolithic deposit 
may be gathered from the West Court Section, given in Pig, 4. s 

It will be seen that whereas the Minoati and all later strata taken 
together occupy 5-;,3 metres, 3 or about 19 feet of the section, the 
Neolithic deposit extends below this for a depth of 6-4 ; metres, or about 
2 feet—in a neighbouring pit 8 metres, or feet—to the virgin rock. 

The best fixed datum here as regards the Minoan strata is afforded by 
ihe pavement of the West Court which belongs to the close of the Middle 
Minoan Age. in other words to a date approximating to 1600 rcc. 1 The 
beginning of the Early Minoan Age has been tentatively set down above as 
‘400 ]l.l- which gives an Interval of i.Soo years for 2-S2 metres of deposit. 
If we might assume an equal rate of accumulation for the S metres of 
Neolithic deposit we should require for it a space of over 5,100 years. 
It may be objected that the wattle and daub constructions of Neolithic times 
might favour a higher rate of accumulation, and that some allowance should 
lie made on this score. It must still be remembered, however, that down to 


1 Sec A. Moss A, Ctramka nte/ifiitr di 
BhatsfiH l Mon, AnL t \\\ (igoE) r p* 141 hcqrp 
But the deposits examined by him mixed 
Neolithic and Early M inom This fact vitiates 
his conclusions ai to the depth of the Neolithic 
stratum. 

1 B Sthfwi Annml f x 11904). p. 19, Fig, 
ntid see p. 18 seqq. The pottery of this 
Section w-a_s examined by Dr. Mackenzie. 

! The lowest of these strata, however, 


33 centimetres in thickness, is best described 
as ‘Sub-Neolithic ’, 

* In some chronological speculations set 
forth by me in 1904 on the basis of this 
section ( 7 >, Silwol Annua/, x, p, I took 
the present surface of thu ground as a datum, 
which h less satisfactory, t also used F.epsius’ 
dating of the first Egyptian Dynasty 3S9J n.c. 
as a provisional basis for the beginning of 
I— M. I, which entails a higher dating for the 
Neolithic Age* 
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the latest Mmoati Age, besides hewn stone, rubble materials, unburnt bricks, 
and, in the case ol smaller dwellings such as we have to deal with in this area, 
roofs ot reeds and clay were still largely in use. Very considerable accumula¬ 
tion- 1 : must therefore still be taken into account, atul the population on the 
1 eli itself was probably denser than in more primitive times. It is doubtful 
therefore if any deduction be necessary, but even taking off to percent, from 
the sum of years arrived at above for the duration of the Neolithic settlement on 
the site of Knossos, U would yet amount to about 4.600 years, I ts beginnings 
would go back to Sooo itc.and it would thus haven total antiquity approaching 
to.ooo years. Such speculations, however, can have only a relative value. 

Unfortunately, although the amount of miscellaneous Neolithic materials 
brought out by the Knossos excavations has been considerable, the exact 
data have hitherto been mainly forthcoming from two or three exploratory 
pits. 1 he reason of this is the fact that in a large part of the Palace area 
a good deal of the Neolithic deposit was partly levelled away when the build¬ 
ing was constructed for tin 1 Central Court and surrounding structures. On the 
Eastern slope again there has been a good deal of denudation. It has been 
only possible to obtain comparative observations of the contents of metre- 
levels where the excavation of the Neolithic deposit was carried down to the 
virgin soil, which in the Palace area could only exceptionally be the case, lim 
the information supplied by the test-pits where it has been possible to sound 
the full extent of the deposit is very consistent in its results, and by the aid of 
this a great deal of the scattered material can be placed in its proper context. 

It is clear that the Neolithic settlement of Knossos docs not itself 
by any means represent the earliest stage of that culture. In the lowest 
stratum the implements are ground and polished and the pottery is generally 
of a fairly advanced quality with a good burnished surface. 

Setting aside what may be called the * Proto-Neolithic’ element which is 
here absent, die Later Stone Age deposits of Knossos illustrate three 
principal stages of evolution. The strata may thus as a whole be divided 
into the 1 Lower\ * Middle', and ‘ Upper Neolithic ' of Knossos. 1 

The Lower Neolithic comprises approximately the first two and a half 


1 J he results of l>r. Mackenzie's careful 
examination of the Neolithic pottery front the 
lesi-pk in the West Court are given by 
liiHi in his paper on the * Pqitcry of Knossos ' 
(///.^ Kxtii + 1905, p, 15S $eqq*) + The 
general results have been corroborated by my 
recent cuttings into the Neolithic strata to the 


north of the Central Court. The deposit here 
reaches in places a thickness of 7 metres above 
the virgin rock. The specimens from succes¬ 
sive half-metre levels are kept separate. They 
are preserved in the * Reference Museum 1 
formed on the site. 
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metres above the soft virgin rock.’ The pottery in this layer, as through¬ 
out the Neolithic phase, is ha mi-made and of imperfectly sifted clay, though 
the surface is already more or less burnished. The vessels are generally 
wide-mouthed with a flattening at bottom. The pottery is distinguished 
from dial of the stratum above by its brownish surface as contrasted with 
the blacker tint of a good deal of the Middle Neolithic. The main negative 
distinction of this early class, however, is the comparative absence of 
incised ware, 

I he practice of incised decoration (see Fjg. P below) is the special 
characteristic of the 'Middle Neolithic' phase which. If we take this feature 
as a guide, may be said to begin by a very gradual transition in the second 
hall of the third metre. In this and the following metre of deposit the 
actual amount of incised fragments Is still however rare, amounting only to 
Ironi two to three per cent.- Up to the fifth metre the ornament is still pro¬ 
duced by simple incision, but, about this level, the new process of filling In the 
incised or punctuated patterns with a white chalky material first makes 
Its appearance.* In rare cases, moreover, a ferruginous red material is used in 
place of this. The occuncncr- of tins white and red pigment in Incised 
geometric decoration coupled with die black ground characteristic of this 
Neolithic stage naturally suggests that we have here the prototype of the 
early polychrome class of painted pottery which first makes its appearance 
at the close of the Early Minoan Age. But as a matter of fact this 
Neolithic tradition was in Crete itself interrupted by a long interval of time. 

I he connexion probably exists, but it is supplied by the more conservative 
tradition of the Central Aegean islanders, and punctuated anti incised pat¬ 
terns with white inlaying material re-entered Crete in the wake of strong 
Cydadic intiucnces about the close of the Early Minoan Age,* These 
patterns were taken over at the beginning of the Middle Minoan Period on 
the early polychrome vessels with similar geometrical designs. 

Together with this inlaid decoration, the more uniform black ground of 
the pottery, and the brighter burnishing, a new feature now makes itself 
apparent. This is the rippling of the surface of the vessel (Pig, g) t 

1 Titkirg the West Court test-pit as the 1 'In the fifth metre of the test-pit of the 

standard. The deposit in that under the Third Third Magazine, nut 0/ 5*4 fragments |K 
Wert Mtjpzme was originally deeper. As happened to be incised and of these almost 
pointed out by Dr. Mackenzie up.dt,, j». ,61) all showed the incisions filled with a kind of 
' l! ' c lunation °f deposit was more rapid and white chalk ‘ (Mackenzie, lot, tit ) 
accordingly greater E„ quantity, especially in * 1 called attention to this curious phono- 
the best Neolithic Period, at the centre of menon in B. School Annual * p, a , . cf 
the Knossos Ml than towards the periphery \ p, 115 below. 

! Mackenzie, op, tit,, p. 159, 
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probably by means of a blunt bone instrument, from the rim downwards- 
On tile vessel being afterwards polished the greatest possible amount of 
glitter was thus obtained. 

The remains of vessels from the Neolithic stratum were, as a rule, too 
fragmentary tor restoration. A few more perfectl y preserved examples, mainly 
illustrating itsM iddte phase,are, however, given in h'ig.G, but some of the com¬ 
monest types of which we have evidence, such as the open bowls with slightly 
flattened base and the day ladles, are not there represented. On the other 
hand, big. ti, 2, <j with the fully developed handles and the fragment of the 
bow] with the ‘bridged’ spout (b)- —the forerunner of a long Mlnoati series 
—may belong to the latest Neolithic stage. 

The miniature cuplike forms 
__ (Nos. 41 5, fi, 7) and the small cylin¬ 
drical vessel (10) recall an interesting 
discovery made by Professor Mosso 
in a Neolithic deposit at Pbaestos. 1 
hi this, together with a day female 
image of the * squatting' class de¬ 
scribed below, 2 were remains of 
shallow day bowls, too small for ordi¬ 
nary use, one with two holes for 
suspension, and amongst ptciuntnlus 
shells found with them, a specimen 
artificially flattened below. It seems 
probable that these objects,had served 
a votive purpose in connexion with 
the little image, and the religious 
character of the deposit was con¬ 
firmed by the association with the 
other relics of a large lump of magnetic iron; a mineral apparently not 
native to Crete,’ 1 In later times, as will be shown below, sea-shells formed 
a regular part of the equipment of Minoan shrines. 1 

More or less rectangular clay ‘trays' with partitions (11, a,&, e) are 
typical products of the ‘Middle Neolithic' Age. Sometimes, as their 
Iragmcnts show, they were provided with short legs, Some characteristic ex¬ 
am pies of these fabrics, as ill ustrated mainly by its most flourishing phase in the 
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prolonged 'Middle Neolithic ’ Period will be found in the accompanying 
Figures, 

Typical Neolithic handles will be seen in Fig. 7 . The 1 wishing bone* 
type, Xos. i t ,i. r tl < 3 . may have been derived from the use of a forked withy or 
osier sprig with its two flexible ends tied round a wooden bowl. We find it, 
indeed, in an atrophied form on certain Early Minoan chalices that retain in 
their decoration a reminiscence of the wood-work graining. 1 This type of 
handle finds parallels and derivatives in Cyprus, the Troad, and Northern 
Greo:c. ; The apex of the f irk where it leaves its undivided stem forms the 
handle. I11 811-14 we trace the evolution of the broad vertical handle from 
a mere perforated knob (8 n, x & t 9), Oil the other hand, Figs. 7 , 1 1 and 8, 1 1 
below show that by the period of the incised wares the fully developed 
'strap handle* was already' in existence. 

The Upper Neolithic phase merges rapidly into what may be called the 
‘ Sub-Neolithic* and must be regarded as of short duration. It is a period 
of decadence from the point of view of the old Neolithic technique and 
of transition to new methods. 

Thus, as we approach the seventh metre, the incised and rippled decora¬ 
tion of the flourishing Neolithic epoch shows a tendency to die out and soon 
practically disappears. By the time the seventh metre is reached the hand- 
burnished ware that is still found is quite plain, in this respect resembling 
that of the lowest stratum. O11 the other hand, the majority of sherds show 
the beginnings of a new* method of painted decoration by means of an at first 
almost lustreless black glaze slip. This is of a darkish colour, and there are 
at times faint traces of white geometric patterns in imitation of the inlaid 
chalk decoration of the preceding Neolithic period. 11 Finally, as the borders 
of what may best be termed the Sub-Neolithic phase are readied, the interior 
of the pottery is no longer of the traditional grey tone, but takes a paler and. 
at times, a ruddier tint, showing that the processes of baking were now 1 more 
advanced, and heralding the advent of the potter's oven*. The Sub-Neulithic 
fabrics that succeed merge in turn, by an imperceptible transition, Into those 
of the First Early Minoan Period, with which for convenience’ sake they 
are here grouped. There is no real break between the latest Stone Age 
of Crete ami the * ChalcolithuF phase or earliest Age of Metals. 

1 Set! below, pp. 59, 60, and Jig. 19 , makdonisdun Tumuli. Z/.Ethr, . 1905. p, (j8 ) 

1 Interesting parallels to this class of handle Varieties of the allied form of handle with 
may b<; found in the Early 1 Metal Aye warts a inert; perforation (Fig. ?, 7) occur both 
of J licnsaly (ttacu and I honipsoit, f‘rt- in fhcssaly and Macedonia and in the 
historic I'hrualy, pp. 1S5, iSG, fig. 134: earliest stratum of Troy (U. Schmidt, op. cii, 
Llanoldadht Stratum III: with Minyan ware) p. 99). 

and of Macedonia (El. Schmidt, A (tdtttik Jtr - Mackenzie, tit., p. 16a. 



Fig. fi. Neolithic Pottery, Ksossos (j *“.)■ 
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Fjc, a Middle Neolithic Incised and I'cnctuatkd Decoration 
with Chalk Inlay, Kyossos (J t .\ 
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Till Neolithic graves are discovered it will be impossible to give 
anything like a complete series of ceramic forms. Here it is impossible to 
give more than a very summary idea of this Cretan Neolithic culture. 

I11 big, B are given some examples of the incised and punctuated in¬ 
laid decoration of the ‘Middle Neolithic’ style. The patterns are mostly of 
a simple geometrical class, some of them, like the chequer motive, 4, 5, of 
obviously textile origin. Hut specimens like those reproduced in Fig. 0 
show early attempts to imitate plant lorms, Fig, 9 , <i t b apparently re¬ 
presents branches. Such delineations have a special interest in view 
of the important place occupied by plant motives in later Minoan times. 
In these rude beginnings we may see a remote anticipation of the 
perfection of naturalistic design that produced the saffron-flowers and lilies, 

the exquisitely drawn grasses and fern¬ 
like foliage that illustrate the acme of 
Minoan art. 

Clay spools and other small Inde¬ 
terminate objects shown on Fig, 10 also 
at times bear similar incised or punc¬ 
tuated decoration. Nos. 2 a, b, and 3 a, 
b, f, d seem to be spools for winding 
thread, No. 1 {a, &) may be part of a 
handle. 1 he sub-oval object No. 4 (<r, b t c), on the other hand, almost looks 
like a small clay ' tablet , and on side, b t a figure appears resembling 
the 1 mountain sign of the later hieroglyphic script There seems no 
reason, however, to attach importance to such analogies. Even had such 
a clay nodule come to light in a Neolithic deposit nearer the old 
Chaldaean border, chronological discrepancies would surely have been fatal 
to any attempt to regard it as a primitive imitation of an inscribed 
tablet. 



Fig. ft. 


IT i) 

Ixcism Flast Motives. 


1 he clay spindle whorls (Fig. 10, 3-5), which occur in great abundance, 
are either plain or merely distinguished by lines or notches. None of the 
more elaborately decorated class characteristic of the early strata of Hissarlik 
an: here Sound, The Hissarlik turns, indeed, are of distinctly later date, 
lionc implements abound in the Neolithic deposit and many of these, 
such as the shuttles and needles, have to do with weaving and textile in¬ 
dustries. Some of the pointed instruments found may have been used for 
making the incised and punctuated decoration on the pottery. Others with 
a broad flat edge may have served for smoothing the surface. Punches 
perhaps for leather, and scoops are also frequent. 
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Fig. I". Clay Suijols, Whdki.s, &c., Mitoi.h Neolithic. Kxossos ■ U r .). 


Of special interest are the small clay figures in the round — many of 
them with the characteristic incised decoration— representing animals, birds, 
and human forms. Fig. 11, 1 a, 6 , c is a bird with slightly opening wings and 
apparently a fan-shaped tail, suggesting a dove. Considering how intimately 
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Fig. 11. 


Cl AY UlRDS AND AxUIALS, MIDDLE NEOLITHIC, KXOSSOS (* e _). 


ST **“ k ,,f . ?“ f 1 ,ow “ » subs^ent Periods with the Minoan 

Goddess, this I, s „ r e may well have stood in some religious connexion. The 
little clay oi l ,r A evidently the indigenous short-horned variety—the Bus 
Cn/„„s of Boyd Dawkins—also recalls tile abundance of such"figures in 
Mmoan votive deposits. No. 3 is probably the head of a goat and s that 
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of a hound. More uncertain is the ptototuP 2 a, which appears to have 
belonged to the rim of a vessel. 

Some fragmentary remains of male figures have been found, and the 
rude rectangular image. Fig. 12, 5 seems to be of this sex, but the bulk of the 
clay figures in hitman shape are female. They are of two main types. One 
is Hat and broad. Fig. 12. 1 a. h, c, and seems to he of rare occurrence. The 
other, Fig. 12 ,3, j, 6 and Fig, 13 , 1 a, is below, is much more frequent and late 
Neolithic specimens occur of green steatite. This type is short and stumpy 
and shows an extraordinary development of the rump, which is often even 
more prominent than that of modern Bushman women. This exaggeration, 
however, may be partly due to very widespread primitive notions as to 
the adipose character of feminine beauty. Such figurines are found 
throughout a large part of the Mediterranean and Aegean basin and 
South-Eastern Europe, and have an undefined extension still farther 
East. Striking examples are supplied by the prehistoric Egyptian clay 
figures of this class from Naqada and the monstrously obese seated 
images of clay and stone found in the Megalithlc sanctuaries of Malta. 
Steatopygous figurines recur in a scries of Neolithic stations extending 
from Thessaly 1 and Bosnia to Thrace, and north of the Danube 3 to 
Roumania, Southern Russia, and the Polish Caves. 1 Obese female figures 
in stone and in a squatting attitude, of sub-Neolithic date, occur in Mainland 
Greece, But, as we shah see, the nearest parallel to the present series comes 
from the Anatolian side. It may he that some distant connexion will ulti¬ 
mately be established between this Neolithic family and the still earlier images 
of the Aurignacian Age with the organs of maternity so prominently shown, — 
of which the ‘Venus of Brassempouy \ and that of Willendorf in Lower 
Austria, stand as classical examples. 

The Neolithic Cretan images of this class seem to belong to two main 
varieties. I11 the one case the figure appears squatting with the legs bent 
under the body (cf. Figs. 12, 2, 13 , 3}. In the other (Fig. 13 , t, 5), we may 
recognize a sitting attitude, with knees up and both feet drawn together in 
front. The squatting attitude, which is a simple modification of the other, finds 

1 Tsuntas, n^Dcvnyucal &c. 1 ‘ 1 . UrgtsthicMt dtr bilditidai fCamt in Europe 

32 ; Wiiefc and Thompson, Pwrk . 17 tossatj\ (iSpS), see esp. p. 206 seqq. + And PEs. Ill V f 
j j- seqij. and passim. But mmy of these and my own independent study, ffagt&s Gw* 
clay figures to bo later than the Aegjean phrius Deposit t ; Suppt. to Cretan Fklo- 

Neolithic, graphs t See., Qnaritch, 1895, p. 124 seqq. 

3 For a general view of the distribution of : (). Ossow^ky^ Jwtiffts de Ai Catrrtir ds 
1 hose pri111 it ive 'idols \ stx 5- Rein.ic h , £0Stnfp- \I 'krze&&wska~G^rmt p 1 S37, p. 3 2 

fur? at Eitr&fe amnt AtinjTtttmvsgr&frrvmaints seqq t ftlifl PJ< VIII, 41 
(stntfavjtofegi i Spj and iSoS), M* Hoemts, 
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an interesting analogy in the case of an early black cta\ figure with incised suited 
decoration from Adalia, the ancient Attalia, on the 1 ’aniphylian, coast, 1 In cliy"** 11 
the front view of this figure, reprodtteed in Fig. 1 3 , j 7, th e two feet, one 0 f the m j'.¥ n ^ i 
slightly obliterated, are seen meeting in front and implying thus a squatting 
posture. This point of similarity to the Cretan type is, moreover, enhanced 
bv the position of the arms and hands which are laid over the breasts. It is 
evident, Indeed, that the Adalia figurine is of a more advanced fabric. 11 In 
this case the head with its delineation of the hair and features shows marked 
points of approximation to the well-known 'owl-faced' images of Hissarlik, 
arguing also an approximation in date. 

In the case of the Knossian figurines, the head is generally broken off. 
and where preserved is a mere protuberance as in Fig. 12. t and 4. In the 
succeeding Period, as we shall see. features begin to appear. 

There can be little doubt that the other type of image of Batter mould liroad, 
with the rounded body below and cruciform upper section (Fig. 13 , s) has variety, 
the same origin as tile steatopygous class and was also intended to indicate 
a crouched or sitting attitude. In this case, however, the steatopygy is 
rendered, as so often in similar cases, by means of the expanded contour. 

The two side sections in the lower part of this figure seem to answer to the 
shortened legs of the crouching type, as seen in Fig. Hi. 1. This Is further 
brought out by the existence of a sul)-NeoUthic marble type, sketched in 
Fig. 13 , 5, in which the same attitude is suggested. 

It is. In fact, in relation to the later widely disseminated family of stone CUy 
types that these crouching Neolithic figures have the greatest interest. A glance crouched 
at the diagrammatic Fig, 13 will at once bring home these affiliations. The ]^* l0 
two marble figurines from Amorgos, Nos, 10 and 11, the first of which of Stone 
betrays a certain parallelism with the Cretan sub-Neolithic form, r>, show that l ! ® urcS ‘ 
the well-known fiddle-shaped forms of the Cyclades 1 go back to Neolithic 


1 J. L. My res, A at ft. Inst, fiurn., xxx(itjoo) 
p. 251 &eqq H1 and Vh XIV. The back view 
of the image presents the peculiarity ol showing, 
nn its left (lank, lhe sole of a foot. This may 
be regarded m a reduplicated representation 
of the foot seen in the front on this side. 
Professor My re-., however, thinks that the 
partial obliteration, of the right foot hi front 

was done intend finally, and the sole put In 
behind on the other flank as a substitute* 

: For other specimens of ‘ idols 1 from near 
Adalia of well-cooked yellowish clay and mere 


advanced fabric, see Ti E. Peut, l ; mv r of Livtr 
po&t Ammh of A rchacohgy and Anthropology^ 
vol* ii* p> 145 seq q if and iNs. XXVI, XXV 1 1 . 

I pi jinted out the value of the day Neolithic 
i mage (Fig. 1 2 t i=l 3 t i) p as supplying t he proto- 
type of the f irddEc frhaped 1 forms, in a com- 
tmmi-caiLon to the Anthropological Section of 
the British Association (see Man, 1902* No r 
14O), It confirmed a conjecture already made 
by Prof. J. L. Myreti, f&\ At., that 1 the t :■ 4in- 
shaped t>pe of marble figure tnay very likely 
represent a squatting tyjie 1 * 



Fli;. 13. PRtMJTtVE Cl.AV Il)QLS AKD TIIEHt STONK DERIVATIVES (DIAGRAMMATIC SKETCH). 
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prototypes in clay of this class, the existence of which may eventually he 
ascertained in other parts of the Aegean area. Very remarkable squat- Types 
ting figures of alabaster, preserving in their trout aspect a curious parallel to 
these Cychidit fiddle-shaped types, have been recently discovered in Bronze 
Age 1 Kurgan a* of the Caucasus (Fig* IS, ? i t>l l No, 11 is to be regarded as Irdnitf. 
a truncated offshoot of the same family. This last-mentioned type, more¬ 
over, is also included in the 1 rojan group (Nos. ■ ,v 1 4 - r .i) where* however, 
we find a tendency (No. i.-} to reproduce tlte owl-shaped features of the 
Adalia figurine (No. 17)* The heavily formed limestone ‘idoV (Na 16) from 
the site of Sykeon (Sarilar) - carries these parallels into Galatia, 

Interesting; too - is the recent discovery of a limestone figurine of kindred Mc^po- 
type (No. 1 ft),at Serrin on the Mesopotamian bank of the Middle Euphrates. 

The 1 idol P itself with its eyed physiognomy, fits on to the Anatolian 
group anti suggests derivation Irom a squatting typo parallel with that 
from Adatia, Stone figures of a closely related form extend, however, 
as far afield as the South-Eastern shores of the Caspian- A specimen 
executed in a flesh-coloured stone with the breasts dearly modelled (Tig. I.., 

Hj) in fact occurred in the rich early treasure found in I £>41 in a mound near 
Asterabadd together with a copper spear-head of a Sumerian type that goes 
back at least to the middle ot the Third Millennium u.C 

In view of these phenomena, there can be little doubt of the original 
prevalence of the squatting or seated type throughout this wide Aegean 
and West Asiatic region. 1 he female clay images from the Neolithic deposit 
at Knossos, of which remains of at least a score have now been found, are 
all of this kind 5 and the single example ot a flatter torm (Tig- 13 ? 2) Is itself 
only a transitional version ot the same class. 


1 N. I. Veselovsky, Jk fishy a Imp, Arch. 

Pelrogradk 1910. pp. 4^ and Pis, I, 
II, From Kuban. 

1 J. W, Crowfoot, £A-pitrrafioNS in GaAiia 

ti< j\ IL ,V P six ( 1399)1 V' 34 i 

FJ". 1. 

1 The objects arc now in the Ashmolean 
Museum* and have been published by Mr. 
C. LWoolley {/Jv.AmK&f Arrk^ vi, VI XXIVk 
They were said to have formed part of an 
interment and to fuivc been found in company 
with twfi bronze implements, p lunged dagger 
and an elongated fiat 'cdt* marked wjiSi 
twelve dots arid classified by Mr. Woolley 


as 'Middle Hittite\ i.e. not earlier linn 
c. 1750 Tt*C, Unfortunately, However, the 
evidence as to the toinb'grnup is by no means 
clear. 

1 Archwdkgia, xxx (1X44), p. 24 s jertq* 
PL XVI, 5. The spear-head (Mg, to.) with iis 
characteristic fcang f represents the general 
type :m thul attributed to King Sharru-Ci of 
Kid; 3700?), House}*, 1 ^- * fi Chaidri, 
PL Y, ter, S. t : cf. King, Sumer awf I tend. t 
p. 2 59, Fig. 5S- Rostovtieff, Tk? Sumerian 
Treasure of Astmfmd. Journal ttf Egyptian 
Arthdc$hgy\ Vol* VI, p 4 seffh 
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Yet, as we shall see, ill the succeeding Age both in Anatolia and 
Crete, and notably in the Cyclades, more or less extended figures become 
the prevalent type. How is this divergence from the Neolithic prototypes 
such as we see them at Knossos to be explained ? 

In questionably, full-length clay types of adipose female figurines appear 
in the Neolithic strata of mainland Greece, as for instance at Sesklo. 1 But 
we have to l«?ar in mind that the ‘Neolithic' phase in Thessaly and other 
mainland region s considerably overlaps the Early Metal Age of the Aegean. 
Moreover, it is wholly unreasonable to suppose that Neolithic types from that 
side could have exercised a formative influence in Lycia and PamphyUa, 
where, as we shall see, extended figures parallel with the Aegean class make 
their appearance at a time contemporary with the Early Minoan, 

The influence of early extended types to the North or East need not be 
excluded, but the actual genesis of these Aegean types may ire traced in 
such intermediate forms as that shown in Fig. 13 , 4. This is clearly related 
to the crouched or seated figures {Fig. 13 , 1 a. t b), but the legs from the knee 
down are better indicated. From this to the stone 'Idols' with legs of stumpy 
dimensions it is only a step. As a matter of fact, moreover, it will be 
found that, even in the more advanced Cycladic specimens of the extended 
class, traces of a more contracted posture are often visible. 

The transition from the seated to the more or less extended posture 
of the stone examples is illustrated by Nos. G-<i. 20 of Fig. 13 . Two 
of these female images were recently discovered near lflatnn Bimar on 
the borders of Lycia and PamphyUa. 2 No. f> , of limestone, presenting an 
exceptionally adipose contour, shows the legs rounded otT in front and trun¬ 
cated in low in the profile view. No. 7. of serpentine, is marked by a greater 
flattening out of the body, its steatopygous character being indicated by r the 
greater widening of the flanks. This feature is carried still further in 
an analogous type, No. H. found near tiortyna, It consists of black and red 
breccia of a kind much used by the Cretan lapidaries of the Early Minoan Age, 


* Tsuniasp A= A«/rtHroActf 

nor *«; in-, VI .12, And p. 2S3 sajq. 

The resemblance between Fig 12, s r $ r and 
and ilit- limestone figure Tram irliUin Bunar 
(Fig. 13 p 6) is striking. Fur other examples of 
steatopygous day figurines Neolithic date in 
n more or less extended position, set Wace anti 
J f hompsom Pbtkiif$r& 1 F 7 

p. i s6. Fig. 75/f P- 1 -7t Fig. 76/ iTsstogliX 
p. 147* Fig. 01 £ {Tsani Maghula), 


3 r l‘ ] jcs c we re obta i 1 ied by Mr H A, Ortn erod 
at a rite called Chukur kend in igfi T and 
were presented by him 10 the AshmoleOn 
Museum- See B, 5. A . \iv h p. Fig. t + 

: This figure was obtained by me in 1896 
but I could not discover the exact deposit in 
which it had lain* The bead* which seems 10 
have been of stumpy dimensions, is partly 
broken away. 
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to the First Period of which the figure may approximately be ascribed. 

The marble figure from Knossos. No. 9, is one of a class representing 
a somewhat leatureltss offshoot of the preceding type. 

I he above evidence points to the existence already in the Neolithic Related 
Age, both on the Aegean and Anatolian side, of related families of squatting 
or seated female figures formed of clay and of obese or steatopygous pro- T ? I,IU ? 
portions. The appearance of one of the stone offshoots of this family as far Kl,u,l ' tS ' 
East as the Middle Euphrates is a phenomenon of the greatest interest in con¬ 
nexion with the diffusion of a parallel group of female figures through a wide 
-Semitic region to the ancient Sumerta and even to the seats of the Anau 
culture in Southern Turkestan, 1 though from an early date, die Semitic The 
types took on a specially sensuous character. I11 the latter case the earliest Type of 
evidence points to an extended posture, but as no data are forthcoming as Mother 
primitive as those of Neolithic Crete this impression may be eventually l,oddes, ‘ 
modified. Among the earliest known examples of this oriental class are the 
clay figures, identified with the Babylonian Mother Goddess, found at Nippur 
and dated about 2700 u. e. 1 These suggest the nude figures that make their 
appearance on early Chaidaean cylinders and stand in a possible connexion 
with the legend of the Goddess Ishtar, who, to procure the Waters of Life for 
her 'wounded Thamnnuf descended, mother-naked, to the Nether World. 1 

That the later Syrian or Cypriote types of the oriental ‘ Mother 
Goddess' may have eventually reacted on the Aegean and Anatolian 
province is highly probable. But there is no question of the early Neolithic 
forms of Mainland Greece and the Balkan regions having been affected from 
that quarter, and the same is true of such Early Miuoan stone types as the Wide 
above. We have to do with parallel phenomena, the operation of which is 
traceable throughout a geographically continuous region extending from the Extension 
Aegean, and the Adriatic, to the Persian Gulf and even beyond the Caspian. j«iF orm*. 

l o what cause was ultimately due the sympathy 111 ideas that gave birth 
to these parallel families of prehistoric images throughout this vast con ter- 

1 I 1 uni petty, Explorations in Eastern Tar- images are cite predecessors of a long series, 
ktstuii {Second Mission), voS, i, Pi. 4c,, Figs, repealed under an increasingly sensuous as- 
'i 17. The day figures found in the Kurgaru pert. Neo-Babylonian eumipla were found 
of Anau are »f a [airly advance! sensuous hy Koldewcy in 1 lie Temple of liorsippa, 
character, They are associated with painted ; These nude figures are in any h JS e con- 
sherds parallel with those of the Second Period uected with Is tars double, the Goddess &ila, 
ofELarn. {Nikolsky. Rev. Areh., i&gt. p, 4t| !in d cf. 

Hilpiucht, Explorations in Jiillt Lands, l)r. G. Contemn, La Iti'esst nne lah lontinnt 
r 9 ® 3 > P* 34 * and Plate opposite, With these 0914)1 p, iij sctgq,). 
was a male figure, identified with Bel. These 
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miaous area* remains an enigma. Was it possibly a remote inheritance from 
Late Palaeolithic times? In any ease it can hardly be a mere coincidence 
that all these various prov i ace sof ancient culture- the Aegean, the Anatolian, 
the Syrian, Cypriote, Mesopotamian, and Elamite-—where the habit prevailed 
of forming these Mother idols, whether extended or seated, were the later 
scenes of the cult, under varying names and attributes, of a scries of Great 
Goddesses who often 
combined the ideas of 
motherhood and vir¬ 
ginity, In Crete itself 
it Is impossible to dis¬ 
sociate these primitive 
images from those that 
appear in the shrines 
and sanctuaries of (lie 
Great Minoan Goddess, 

Some of these in¬ 
deed are fashionably 
robed, in accordance 
with the exigencies of 
a civilized and some- 
what superfine age. 

Others, however, still 
stand out in all their 
archaic crudity and 
nakedness. Thus a rude 
female image from the 
.Shrine of the Double 
Axes at Knossos {Fig. 

14 —half-seated, in 

a manner that points to 
a slightly extended derivative of the ‘crouched' type {Fig. 13 , r a) —not only 
reproduces the traditional gesture of the arms upon the breasts, hut is 
decorated by means of Incisions bearing traces of chalky inlay—itself a 
survival of the Neolithic practice. 

Enough will have been said to show the special value of the clay 
figures from the Stone Age deposits of Knossos in determining the place 
of the Cretan Neolithic culture. These figures, for which a far higher 
antiquity may he claimed than for the most ancient clay images of Nippur, 


fi b 

1'ic. I I. Image mn-.i Shrixk of Double Axes, 
Kxossos (L.M. HI) 





i’V- 15*r. Neolithic Stqnk Implement?, (V-)* 
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and which precede in dale the class of stone figures, are seen to have 
collateral relationships far to the East of the Aegean. 

At the same time, the indications thus supplied of conformity in custom 
and belief entirely coincide with the linguistic evidence which brings what 
seems to have been the predominant element in the aboriginal population of 
Crete into near relationship with the Carians and their kin. 

Similar affinities are also shown by certain forms of stone implements. 
Typical examples of Neolithic implements from the site of Knossos are 
given in big. 15 a . 1 I he stones principally used are greenstone, serpentine, 
diorite, jadeite. and especially for the smaller implements, such as chisels or 
adzes (Fig. 15 ft, 4, ■;), haematite. Obsidian was used for knives and arrow¬ 
heads. and the abundance of cores of this material shows that it was worked 
on the spot. The ‘celts' arc of two main types. One (No. 1) is thick and 
heavy, with the butt end much roughened to facilitate hafling. The other 
fNos, 2, 3) is shorter and broader. The most distinctive of the stone im¬ 
plements, however, are the maces (Nos. <p r 7, «}, generally found in a broken 
condition. In some cases the early biconical form of boring is well-marked 
I No. f*) and contrasts with the tubular drilling of later Minoan times. The 
finding of stone maces among the Neolithic Implements is of special interest 
as a link ot connexion with the Anatolian side. Stone maces, which in 
Greece proper make their appearance about the beginning of the Age of 
Metals, a seem to have had a much earlier history on the side of Asia Minor. 
Their use was also characteristic of early Chaidaea, and they recur in pre¬ 
historic and proto-dynastic Egypt. 

The stone maces seem to be more characteristic of the later Neolithic 
phase in Crete, 3 and it is possible that in this case the usage may have 
gradually infiltrated from the Asiantc side. 

A discovery made in 1913 at a depth of 575 metres beneath the 
northern border of the Central Court at Knossos shows that the taste for 
brilliant and exceptional materials so characteristic of Early Minoan times 
was already rife among the Neolithic inhabitants. Here, in close association 
with a serpentine celt and with black hand-polished pottery, some of it inlaid. 


1 The materia]* of the specimens on Fig. 1 5 et 
are as follows; f. greenstone* 2. 3, serpentine,* 
4< 5. haematite; 6 + black and white breccia; 
7* black stone with white quartzite veins; 8, 
greenstone. 

I nil niStSj AI AtjUiy- 

riou ml SiawAait, pp. 321, 323, 

1 Slone maces continued in use during the 
Early Meiai Age in Crete, the later examples 


being characterised by their straight perfora¬ 
tion, due to the use of the tubular drill. That 
they continued at least m occasional use in 
^rete down to Late Minoan limes is shown 
by the occurrence of a fine* faceted specimen 
in |he Mace bearer s tomb at Isopatt, See Temfi 
tf/rtk Dmd k Axes, erv,, Quaritch, 1914* p. 18, 
Fig, 25, 
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was found what appears to have been a large stud of a brilliant greenish blue 
colour, somewhat mottled (Fig. 15 //). The appearance of the stone at first 
suggested the employment of cal la is, a kind of turquoise used for beads and 
pendants by the Late Stone and Early Metal Age population of Western 
Europe- The material, however, in this case proved to be a copper silicate, 1 
or chrysocolla, and may have been derived from some Cretan locality. A frag¬ 
ment belonging to the Last Palace Period, of what appears to have been 
an imitation of an ansdim shell, seems in tact to be of the same material. 




He. 1 5 k Chrysocolla Stud krou Mitdule Neolithic Deposit, Knossos. 

(2 and $ are restored,? 

I he very extended relations of the Neolithic Aegean culture are well 
illustrated by the ramifications of die early trade routes. In Professor 
Petrie s opinion, the emery used by the inhabitants of the Nile Valley for 
cutting and polishing their stone beads and other objects in the Late Pre¬ 
historic Period 1 was brought from the Aegean region. The obsidian of 
Melos had already found its way into Egypt in even more remote prehistoric 
times, ami Crete was a natural stage in the course of the whole of this 
commerce. Median obsidian seems also eo have already found its wav 
into Italy. 3 but the drill of primitive commerce had a wider range, A still 
more striking illustration oi the remote derivation of ornamental objects 
ot Mediterranean usage hi Neolithic times is seen in the occurrence 
among the Stone Age deposits in a Ligurian Cave and, in an early Fondo 
di Capanna of the Keggiano h of shells like the A/iira 1 and Afe/dagrit&t 

m&tfg&rififera or "mother-of-pearl 1 shell, 3 whose nearest habitat is at present 
the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean, 

I\ Strobd, Paktn^ lit (1577), jh 56, 
The fragment found in a Fondo di Gipanna 
ui Rival Leila. seem 5 to have been used as 
a polisher, Issel and Strobe] regard these 
discoveries as evidence that the early inhabb 
ram* who possessed these relics had emigrated 
iron) the Eastern .Mediterranean regions. Hut 
the drift of early commerce may be [bought 
a sufficient explanation. 


3 Professor How man, of the Mineralogies I 
Department of the Oxford University Museum, 
kindly examined the specimen. 

a e.g. at Naqada where blocks of emery were 
found (Petrie, JVayada and Balks „ p + 45). 

Sec T. E. Feet. Tfe Stem* and Brass* 
dgts in \ p, 15 0 . 

* A. Issel, BftIL 3tiii (rSS7> h p^. i 

174, Five specimens were found in the 
Arenu Candida Cave. 
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THE EARLY MINOAN AGE 

§ 2 . EARLY MINOAN I; WITH SUB-NEOLITHIC (E. M I) 

Sub-Neolithic phase; Incipient use of potters oven; Votive Deposit at 
Mochlos; Clay Horns of Consecration ; Pedestalled howls ; Sepulchral Law 
of Pyrgos, N. of Knossos: Tail Chalices atrophied ' Wishing-bone' 
handles: Burnished decoration—imitations of woodwork graining; Com. 
pari sons with B rkalohhort Chalice- -E,M, Ill: Pedestailed Bowls and 
suspension pots: Trojan and Cydadit parallels; Early painted ware; 
Incipient use of lustrous paint,- Further evolution of figurines; Egyptian 
Stone Vases of Pre-dynastic and Proto-dynastic types found at Knossos ; JVas 
there a Settlement from Ante l ' alley ? Copper implements human — Chaleo - 
lit hie phase * ' Egypio-Libyan' seal types—monstrous forms—Evolution 
of Minotaur ; Rectangular Houses; Ossuary ‘ thotel 1 ,* Chronological clues 
supplied by Egyptian evidence, 

Tn£ earliest stage of what Is here defined as the Minoan culture of Crete 
is seen in a stratum which at K nossos and elsewhere is Immediately super¬ 
posed cn die Neolithic, The phase here illustrated is of a broadly transi¬ 
tional nature and must be taken to cover a considerable interval of tune. 
Provisionally, at least, it has been found convenient to include within it the 
‘Sub-Neolithic’ phase, which in many of its products is hardly distinguish¬ 
able from the Upper Neolithic. On the other hand, it will be seen that its 
more advanced stage corresponds with the First Settlement at Troy, Now, 
too, we also obtain distinct evidence of connexions with the Nile Valley in 
late prehistoric times and of an intensive pre-dynastic influence. 

'Hie principal finds of the better preserved pottery of the present Period 
are from the caves and rock-shelters, at various sites, used both for dwellings 
and interments, and the earlier objects from the ossuary tholoi of Messara. 
The votive deposit of Mochlos will be described below*, and a new and very 
important source b the Sepulchral Cave of Pyrgos, at Nirou Khani, N.E. of 
Knossos. 

The pottery is hand-made, generally with a reddish core produced by 
the greater amount of firing due to the incipient use of the potter's oven. 
During the early jiart of this Period many Neolithic ceramic types survive; 
the polish of these, however, is inferior to the best Neolithic. 

In Fig, If! are given a scries of clay objects brought to light by 
Mr. Seager 1 in an early stratum beneath Tomb V—of E.M. II or E.M. Ill 

* [ am indebted to Mr, Seager for the all handmade and of coarse fabric. So J n - 
pfioto£raph of these objects. The vessels vised ware occurred. Farts of a painted vase 
found were 'of red and black day, sometimes of the early geometrical, dark on light style 
burnished, more often not\ The vases were were found. 
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date — at Mochlos, and which is almost certainly to be regarded as a votive 
deposit. 1 I he pottery here found must be referred to a comparatively early 
stage of the present Period and is best described as * Sub-Neolithic*. At Votive 
the same time the discovery in the shallow bowl of Fig. l«, d. of a fragment jjJSSSos! 4 
of copper, perhaps part of a knife, shows that the use of metal was already be- 
ginning. The First Early Mtnoan Period may be described as ‘ Chalcolithic'. stage. 

In addition to heaps of plain pots and cups, usual in the votive deposits of 
Minoan Crete, there was here found a red clay object with a horned projection 
rising at each end, Fig. Id, t, of quite exceptional interest from the religious 
point of view. There is great probability in Mr. S eager’s view - that we have 



Fie. 16. Pottery from Kaki.y Votive Deposit, Mociii.os ($). 


in this horned object the precursor of the ' Horns of Consecration', generally Sacral 
formed of clay with a plaster coating, that mark the later Mi noan sane- 0 f cLy. 
luariesd 1 In the succeeding Period the miniature votive form of the sacred 
Double Axe, their principal cult object, was already in existence. The ritual 
elements of Minoan cult can thus be traced back to the borders of the 
Neolithic Age. 

Clay ladles with handles of varying lengths—abundant at Knossos among Ladlts 
the Neolithic forms—are well represented in this deposit (Fig. I < 5 , n, &): these Cu P 4, 
E. M. I ladles, however, are of reddish day often covered with a ret! wash. 

Another Neolithic type, the plain handleless cup of hemispherical form, is 
also common (Fig. Hi,/), as well as others with a flat bottom (J. /)■ The 


1 Stager, Atatkles, pp. 51, 93, and Fig. 4S, Xos. 29-42, 
* Op, d/., p. 93, * See Vol. 11. 
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cups now. however, begin to present n pedestal (Fig. IT) ami thus supply the 
prototypes of a Sony senes of Minoan cups belonging to the four succeeding 
Periods, In the same way Fig- 10, ri, showing a kind of pan or shallow bowl 
on a cylindrical stem, like the later ' fruit-stands' of the Middle Minoan Age, 
Fig. 10, fallows one of the day ring, 1 ; for the support of round-bottomed pots. 
Later on these coalesce with the bottom of the vessel and supply its base. 

A very interesting type common to this ‘Sub-Neolithic’ stratum at 
Knossos consists of a bowl-shaped receptacle supported on a hollow base 
in the form of a truncated cone (Fig, IT). These vessels, which have a black 


i 

Fin. ts i, s, 3. E-M. 1 
VEsmt prom Cave or 
Mjam£, 


Fin. it. Sub-Neolithic Feoestalled 
Howls, Kxo^sos {Restored) i \ c). 


Xeoikii'ic" surface, present the closest parallelism with certain pots rindis- 

Prdes- tlnguishable in colour, burnish, and general appearance' found with the First 

iwfs. Dynasty remains at Abvdos. 1 The clay' of these is not Cretan, but it is 

fruf tls possible that the resemblance indicates an approximate contemporaneity.* 
Abydos Shallow basins on hollow steins expanding below arc also found. 

U>yn, 1). ]'] iest . set . m to be the prototypes of the 'fruit-stands’ so prevalent in the 
early part of the Middle Miuonn Age. In one of these belonging to the 
votive deposit of Mochlos was found a piece of copper. 3 

The carinated two-handled bowl (Frig, IS, 1) from the cave of Miamu, 
explored by Professor Taramelli. 1 is of special interest from its early Troadic 
affinities. The square-mouthed pot of the ‘ two-storied* class (Fig. IS, j) from 
the same cave suggests, on the other hand, comparisons with similar types 

1 Petrie, Abyfos II, p. 24 i cf. Ktvossw, 113, 137: 65. y, 8, 23 ; 67 and 69. 

Jtfpert 11904), pp, 23. 24. and Fig. S, a. 3 Seager, op, cii, p, 93. 

^ r Cf. for Sjuin. A. H. ct L. Sirel,/« Premitrs ' Amtricau Journal ofArchatofogy, \ (1897), 

■/« Mttol, Planche 2i>, 99, 103, 106 ; 55. p. 2*7 seqip Cf, pp. 302, 303, Figs. 13, 14,15. 
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foulid in the Neolithic deposits of Ligurian Grottoes. 1 I n Fig. 18 , 3 is shown 
a suspension vessel with incised decoration. E-like marks are incised on 
another fragment: they are of decorative origin, and not signs of a script. 

At Fyrgos, on a headland about seven miles X.E. of Knossos, 
recent blasting operations on die new Coast road revealed an extensive 
Cave containing hundreds of interments covering the whole of the Earl) 
Minoan Age and of great importance from the evidence it supplies of the 
survival of Neolithic traditions. 4 Close to this, at a spot known as Nirou 
Khani, there had also been discovered a Sanctuary building of Late Minoan 
date replete with cult objects connected with the worship of the Double Axe, 3 

Among the most characteristic vessels brought to light were tall 
chalices i.l’ig. 19 , a, h) dearly evolved from the Sub-Neolithic pedestal led 
bowls or goblets illustrated above in Fig. 17 . and of the same reddish 
section, due to the baking, but which from their finer fabric and shapelier 
torm may be referred to the most advanced phase of the present Period, 
Fragmentary specimens of similar chalices had also occurred in Early 
Minoan I deposits ol the site of Knossos, 4 and it will be seen that the 
black burnished decoration that they present on the dull, dark grey surface 
slip is itself an inheritance from Late Neolithic times. A curious feature 
ol n is the horned rudimentary prominence with a vertical perforation— 
apparently the degeneration of a ‘wishing-bone’ handle. On the other hand 
the rim of a is crinkled ir» a manner very suggestive of imitations of metal 
vases, 'Ihe fine texture also suggests metallic influences, which towards the 
dose ol this Period may certainly be taken into account. 

I he decoration, in both cases divided into panels and zones, is, as will 
be seen, very elaborate, but its interest centres in the elongated curvilinear 
motives of the upper zone of a. A comparison with the imitations of wood¬ 
work graining in painted plaster, both Minoan and Egyptian, can leave little 
doubt as to the source of these decorative motives, and this conclusion is con¬ 
firmed by their reappearance, with a clearer definition of the knots and concen¬ 
tric rings, on the inner margin of a vessel found in an E. M. III association in 
the Cave of Arkalokhori, near Lyktos* (Fig, 19 u), of similar, but even finer 

eg. Arturo IsscJ, Liguria Gt&logUti e 1 Excavated by Dr. Xanthudides, seebck>w p 
Pnisiorim (Atlas, PI. XXVJIl, 13}, p, 436, Fig. 319, p. 437. 

I tic remains have been explored by the * Other specimens occurred in the lowest 
Ephqr General, Dr, S, Xantbudides (now pub- stratum at VasilikY, Stager. Exatvs.att 
lisbed, 'Ap\. AfAr. jyiS, p. rj6 seqip), thanks iyo4, p- 6, Fig. z ; Gaurtiia, PI. XII, rzaitd 
to whose kindness I am able to reproduce the p, 50. Mr, Stager now agrees with me in 
specimens in Fig, 19 . The latest painted referring this stratum to E, M. I. 
sherds here found are E. M. til and clay * J. Hauidakis, B.S.A., jtJx, p.jjseqq. and 
coffins begin to appear. Fig, 3. Some M.M, la [tottery was also found. 
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texture, with the same dull grey surface and burnished decoration, and also 
showing at the side of the bowl a rudimentary prominence, still further 
atrophied. Other Pyrgos chalices with tivo loop handles supply both in 
form and technique curious comparisons with the ' Ltanokladi Goblet' type of 
the later, ‘Mjiiyan’ ware. 

The reaction of the graining of wooden material on Minoan ceramic 
decoration is itself intelligible to any one who realizes what a large part 
wooden vessels play, even to-day, in the forest-grown regions of South¬ 
eastern Europe, amongst which in prehistoric times Crete must certainly have 
taken its place. An example of the influence of wood graining on L. M. I 
vase-painting is given in Fig. It). from Zakro. Cross currents of metallic 
influences must be admitted, but it looks as if these elegant Early Minoan 
chalices had been ultimately derived from simple wooden bowls with forked 
withy handles. As the base on which the bowl was set became an Integral 
part of the vessel the handle gradually shrank away, 

1 here is at this time a considerable revival of the incised and punctuated 
decoration, but without the chalky Ailing so characteristic of the Middle 
Neolithic phase. Many vessels so ornamented are provided with well-made 
upright collars, as Fig, ‘in from Koossos and Fig. 21 found with the late 
E. M. I painted jug, Fig. 2(1, at Gournia. Fig. 22, from the lowest stratum 
at Vasiliki. 1 which, like others of this well-marked fabric—e.g. Figs. 20, 21— 
is of finely levigated clay, grey throughout, shows a very close incised 
decoration; the completion of the lower part of this must be regarded as 
uncertain. It is provided both with looped horizontal and doubly perforated 
vertical handles. A remarkable round-bottomed bottle with incised orna¬ 
ment from the Pyrgos Cave is given in Fig. lit, c. 

I he class of vessels with handles for suspension is of frequent occurrence 
at this time, and these seem to have survived in use during the early part 
of the ensuing Period. They are of various shapes, generally with a more or 
less rounded bottom, and are provided either with vertically perforated led‘>e 
handles or small loops. They often show a neat collar fitted with n cafe- 
like cover having perforated ears answering to the handles. A good 
example of this on a small scale is shown in Fig. 23 from the Hallos 
Onuphrios deposit, probably derived from a primitive 'tholos’ ossuary, and 
Fig. 24 illustrates a form with a higher cap and collar, from the rock-shelter 
ol I [agios Nikola os near Palaik astro, where several primitive vessels of this 
and other types were brought to light. 1 These suspension pots with caps 

1 Gourntt, PI. XII. 13, described by Sealer, an abundance of sherds of the typical grey Hare. 
ib - |t . 50. This stratum, now recognized as ; M. Niebuhr Tod, Exanathm at Patoi 
E.M. l (*ee note 4, p, 59), was characterised by bistro, ii, S. A., ix, p. 341, and Figs. 1 and 2. 




E-M. 1 Incised Poe : Gkey 

Ware, Knosso? (\). 


1'jij. 23. Suspension Pot, H agios 
OSUPIIUIOS (5Jt 



Fic. 21. Suspension Pot and Cover, Magics Niklhacxs (£*■-}, 
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art? closely allied to a family of suspension vessels found in Early Cycladic 
graves and in the first stratum of Troy. 1 

f‘k:r«d Iir ^’ s ‘ nterest tonott:: that the perforations for suspension in this class 
JJartdiei. of vessels are always vertical. The perforated ledges of the pure Neolithic 
ware, on the other hand, arc always horizontally bored. By a gradual 
enlargement of the hole this latter type developed into broad loops, large 
enough to be held by the fingers, and so into ordinary upright handles. The 



Tig. 25 . E.M. t i'Aisrai k c, H.vuods 

Oxl'fhrios (I). F,n. 36. E.M.I PA,» re „ ;J u4tRoc ^ 

COL kNlA (§}. 

vertically perforated ledges of the present E. M. 1 class in their turn supply 
the prototypes of a long series of horizontally set handles. 

It has been pointed out by Dr. Mackenzie* that the painted fragments 
found on the site of Knossos in the stratum that merges into the latest 
Neolithic show already m an incipient form the leading characteristics of the 
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1 /?.S.sL f iii, pp. 5.Pigs. 10-15 (Mctos); 
.\/)\. iSgS, PI. IX, 1-5 (Paros); Tivya 
ttnti J/iort, I, p. 148, Figs, mg, 1 to, 1 n. 


1 Thi Patiery of Knossos {/ //. S r , xsjjj 
* 0 ° 3 . PP- 164. 165). 
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two main classes of later Minoan wares. In one senes we see an imitation of 
the black hand-polished ware of the Later Stone A^c. A black glaze slip is 
in this ease spread over the surface of the day, and at times bands of lustreless 
cream-white, apparently the old chalk medium, appear on this. I n the other 
series the buff ground of the clay is left exposed, and dark glaze bauds 
are painted on this. This represents the first appearance of the true glaze 
technique in the Aegean World. 1 The inner texture of the vessels is no 
longer the peat)' grey of the Neolithic wares, but brick red. The finer 
fragments ‘ when dropped, give a clink like that of Mycenaean ware \ 

The class of painted ware presenting dark or deep reddish brown 
geometrical ornaments on a Luff ground comes into prominence towards the 

dose of this Period, and supplies 
the precursors of the earliest phase 
of the E. M, 11 ceramic style. This 
dark on buff style, after an interval 
of comparative latency in the suc¬ 
ceeding era, once more emerges 
into greater prominence at the 
beginning of the First Middle 
Minoan Period, and under superior 
conditions of fabric and glaze 
finally triumphs in the character¬ 
istic ceramic class of the Late 
Minoan Age. 

l ie. 2r, E.M. I Paintkh Pur, Hagia It is often difficult to distin¬ 

guish the E. M. 1 products of the 
above class from those of the succeeding Period. It will be convenient, how¬ 
ever, to include in the present class certain {Tainted vessels of the ‘gourd' 
type with a high beak and round bottom, 2 the last feature being a usual 
characteristic ot the more primitive wares. Such a vessel from the early 
deposit ol 11 agios Onuphrios, near Phaestos, 1 is given in Fig. 2n. 
A similar vessel (Fig. Hti) * with globular body but a flat base, from 
an early rock-shelter burial at Goumia, presents hatched decoration in 
reddish brown paint, forming two out-curving triangles or wings, A special 
interest attaches to this class of pattern, since the ‘butterfly’ or ‘double-axe’ 
motives of the succeeding Periods are evidently derived from it. 

' Cf. Mackenzie, loc. eit- (Fnmehet, <W.formerly grouped this class with E.M, II- 
p. 507 f treats ibEs jis h\§ own discovery ) h " Phtographs, p, t Fig* ipG. 

1 Mr. Sealer agrees with me in the con- 1 Gtmrni& t PI. A. 3 . 
ven fence of this dassifkation though he had 
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Fig. 27. 1 found in a rock-shelter at Hagia Photia, has a base as well as 
collar, but it follows the archaic tradition in its suspension handles. The 
upper part shows a deep ferruginous red lattice pattern on a pale ground. 
The above vessels illustrate the Incipient use of lustrous paint or ‘ Urfir- 
niss\ henceforward an abiding characteristic of the Minoan fabrics, - 

1 n this Period we see a growing tendency to make figtirities of hard 
stone instead of clay, or occasionally steatite. Some of these simply repro¬ 
duce the earlier class of squatting female figures of very adipose form. 3 
Others represent the broader and flatter day type which also goes back to 
Neolithic times and which leads up to the violin-shaped earlier Cycladic class 
(Fig. 13 , iq). 4 At the same time, a more upright class of stone figures 
seems to have originated from versions of the seated class by a gradual 
process of extension—the legs at first being little more than stumps. It 
would also appear that at this time more attention was paid to the features 
of the head, which in the Neolithic class is often a mere protuberance. 
This later tendency is illustrated by the head of a figure from Central Crete 
(Fig. 13 , so) executed in a fine-grained alabaster, the delicate striations of 
which give it the appearance of fossil ivory. The slight curve of this 
figurine as seen in profile is very characteristic : the hips are very broad, 
like the contemporary example in breccia from Gortyna (big. 13 , ft). 

The primitive connexion with the Nile Valley, to which reference has 
already been made, is illustrated by the appearance in Crete—principally at 
Knossos—of a whole series of Egyptian stone vessels of forms and materials 
in vogue not only during the first four dynasties, but in the Late Prehistoric 
or Pre-dynastic Period that preceded them. 4 

That there existed some special bond of community between the early 
Cretan culture and that of an indigenous Nilotic element of great antiquity is 
established by a series of phenomena in different departments of art, but all 
leading back to the same conclusion. In dealing with the seal-types of the 
succeeding Early Minoan Periods it will be shown that many of tile most 
characteristic designs, such as the composite and monstrous shape to which 
that of the Minotaur itself owes its origin, go back to Pre-dynastic types. 

1 Gottrnii), p. j6, Pig. 3S, 3, Height (3 cm. 4 The Cycladic type Fig. 13 , 11 represents 
With this painted vessel was found a globular pot a taier stage. 

of grey clay with shallow scoring, provided with “Attention has been called to some of 

four small suspension handles (ii, t Fig. 38, 4), these discoveries in my account of the 1 Sepul- 
1 See above, p, 63, note 1. ehral Deposit of Haglos Onuphrios’ (Supple- 

1 For the evolution of these see the Table, mi nt to Cretan Pittegmp&s, &c. dtiaritch 
Fig. 13 , p. 48 above. 1895, p. 1 t 7 seqq,). 
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We shall also see that there occurred in the early Cretan ossuaries figures 
recalling those of Naqada and other Late Prehistoric cemeteries in Egvpt. 

A remarkable illustration of an imported vessel of very early Egyptian 
fabric must be recognized in a syenite bowl found in 1900, during the first ex¬ 
ploration of the Palace site at Kinossos, on the borders of the Neolithic and 
Sub-Neolithic day deposit inside the South Propylaeum 1 (Figs, 2$ and HI). 
It has a fiat collar, not undercut, and ledge handles without perforation. 
This type of vessel is characteristic of the Late Pre-dynastic Period. 
During the early dynasties, as may be seen by the contents of cemeteries 
such as Tarkhan, the vast majority of the larger stone vessels were open 
bowls, and though, as Prof, Flinders PcLric informs me, bowls with the flat 
collar survived to the Second Dynasty, they were generally of rough fabric 


f’ic. 28 , Pre-dynastic Egyptian Bowl or SvK.xm: from Knossus ($*,) 

and at times without ledge handles. After the Second Dynasty they dis¬ 
appear. 

In Fig. 2 » an Egyptian porphyry bowl of the same class * belonging 
to the Late Prehistoric Period h shown for comparison, and in Fig. 30 
another, also of porphyry, of higher build. 

file same tradition is illustrated by a large bowl of hornblende 
porphyry found in an unsGratified deposit to the North of the Palace site 
at Knossos in [910 (Fig. 32 ). It shows the same general form, with the 
flat collar, not undercut as the syenite specimen (Fig. ill). but it had been 
unfortunately much rolled and is partly broken away at the sides. 11 does not 
seem to have hat! any ledge handles and finds its closest parallels therefore 
In Egyptian types of Second Dynasty date. 

In the prehistoric Egyptian type, Fig. 30 , we must unquestionably seek 
tne prototype of an Early Minoan vessel in an indigenous material con- 

' Report, 1 903, p. 98, Fig. fiya, k perforated. Reproduced with Prof. Flinders 

1 l rom die Petrie Collection, University Feme's kind permission. It is of black and 
College- The ledge handles Lire only partially white porphyry: width across handles 15-5 cm. 
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sisting of brown serpentine, found near Elnnda in East Crete, the site of ihe 
ancient dons 1 (Fig, 33). It presents the same flat collar, and its well- 
marked base is itself a I're-dynastic characteristic. 1 Later derivative forms 
ot the same prototype occurred in the Mochlos tombs 1 (Hg. 34 ). 

A smaller upright form of stone pot (Fig. 30 ), of which examples were 
found in tombs of the Second Early Minoan I'eriotV may be regarded as 
a lineal descendant of one of the commonest shapes of stone vessel found in 
the Late Pre-dynastic or Prehistoric cemeteries of Egypt, such as Naqada 
(Fig. 35). I n this case intermediate Early Dynastic links arc wanting. 

* It may well be asked to what special conjunction of circumstances was 
due this abiding tradition of proto-Egyptian forms in Early Minoan Crete. 
Can it be adequately explained by such intercourse as, lor example, die 
obsidian trade may have already brought about in pre-dynastic times between 
Crete and the Nile Valley? Are we to consider these early trade rela¬ 
tions sufficient in themselves to account lor what seems to have been the 
wholesale importation into the island, at this remote period, of Egyptian 
products, afterwards to be copied by indigenous craftsmen? It may be 
allowed that this early' intercourse was a contributory cause of the phenomena 
with which we have to deal, but it can hardly supply more than a partial 
explanation. The data before us suggest some more active agency. Can 
it be that the internal movements which brought into prominence the later. 
Dynastic element in Egypt drove part ot the aboriginal population of the Nile 
months, already schooled in the rudiments of navigation, to take refuge on the 
further shore of the Libyan Sea? Remarkable as this latter conclusion would 
be, the balance of existing evidence might seem to incline in its favour. 

1 l looks as If about the beginning of the Dynastic Period some partial 
interruption took place in this early intercourse between Egypt and Crete. 
On the whole, the models followed by the Cretan lapidaries go back, as we 
have seen, to those of the earlier ' Egypto-Libyan' class. F rom at least the 
Fourth Dynasty, however, direct relations between the dominant Egyptian 
caste and Minoan Crete are continuously traceable. 

As might be expected, it is at Knossos again, the traditional hcad- 

i ggp n iy Sipw'iAraf Deposit of H. 0»u. 
phrios ; supplement 1" Crttau • 

Quaritch, 1S95, p. riS, Mg. i< 3 . 

1 Freiherr van hissing, Der AnthtU dtr 
Ugyptttcktn Kuntt am Kunstirkn dtr Volker 
(Munich, 19is), p. 36, lays stress on the fact 
that the definition of the base does not appear 
on Egyptian stone vases till the Sisth Dynasty. 


lint it is one of the most characteristic features 
of the late Pre-dynastic class with which wc 
;ire hut e concerned, 

1 MflfAfas? [k 4§ t iv% 6 (big. iS and PL VII), 
See hdow> p, 88, 

1 Of grey stealIt*. JA'irfr, p H 25, 11. j (Fig. 7 
and EL 11)* Sec below, p c;i* 







1 1-;. 33. Cretan Vessel Serpentink : Elunoa (| c )* 
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quarters of Minoan civilization, that this new connexion becomes most 
perceptible. 

Copper was known at this Period. A fragment, apparently of a small 

knife of this metal, occurred in an E. M. I vase, 1 and the somewhat stylized 

■< 






Flc - 3: * Thkio-Siijld Steatite Seat, Km.okhohiu, Crete ( * t c), 

form ot some of the triangular daggers of the E.M. II Period (see below, 
I*ig. in) points to the anterior existence of simpler types, of this weapon. 
Otherwise, as is abundantly shown by the Sub-Neolithic strata at Knossos, 
there was a considerable survival of the use of stone implements, notably 
small ' celts and obsidian knives. The culture, as 
already said, is * Chaleo!ithic 

As to many classes of objects, the existence of 
which may be eventually traced back to this Period, 
such as ornaments of gold or silver, the evidence is 
still defective. It ss clear that certain very primi¬ 
tive types ol seals with rude linear pictography and 
signs must be assigned to the hirst Early Minoan 
1 eriod, if only lor the reason that more developed types 
of die same class are associated with remains of the 
succeeding epoch. The seals in question are mostly in die form of cones 
or conoids and irregular three-sided ‘bead-seals’ of large calibre, associated 
with pictography of the rudest linear class. Their material is'the native 
steatite (Fig. 37) * \\ e here see the first elementary stages of the graphic 

art that was eventually to lead to the highly developed systems of Minoan 
writing. 

It is a noteworthy fact that on some of these early seal-stones convoluted 
and monstrous forms begin to appear which attest the influence of a class of 
types very frequent on a series of cylinder- and prism-seals of black steatite 

> Fie 'J’f t r [ran. Kaluklior^mt of Cauda 

l ig + 3 * is a nrdtf tEirce-sKltxl seal of steatite i t p. 116, Fig. 48). 


Via. 38 a. Steatite 
VVhoijl, 3 S agios 0 \'u- 
fkrios (l). 
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belonging to ihe late Prehistoric Period in Egypt. On face k of the three- 
sided seal (Fig. 37 ) we see a figure having the legs of a man but with the upper 
part of the body bent back and terminating fantastically. A whorl of green 
steatite from the early deposit of 11 agios Onuphrios near Phaestos (Fig. 38 a) 1 
shows a curious horned figure apparently with human legs—a rude anticipa- 
tion of the Minotaur, In the same way contorted human figures, Minotaur*, 
and composite animals are among characteristic designs on the prehistoric 
Egyptian seals, amongst which a perforated prism, from Karnak (Fig. 38 li), 1 
supplies a prototype tor the same Cretan form. The Influence of these on 
Minoan glyptic types reveals itself in many ways. 1 On fact: c for instance 
of the Karnak prism a bull-headed human figure is clearly discernible. 
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Once more we are led lack to a contact between Crete and the Nile {^ cmoror 
\*alley more ancient than the earliest historic dynasty. Put the ultimate fluences 
connexion of these types leads us even beyond this. As In the case of the 
cylinder form of seal itself, with which they are specially associated, and of Cutout, 
many other elements of Early Nilotic culture, the true source may have to 
be eventually sought much further afield. The fantastic semi-human types 
from which the Minotaur sprang themselves suggest the monstrous creations 
that attach themselves to the legends of Gilgamcsh and Ea-b&ni. So. too, 
the two-headed composite animals might be taken to be ihe derivative 
modifications of the crossed bulls and lions seen up-reared on the Ch&ldaean 
cylinders. 

1 The other side of the whorl is engraved Sue my Farlhir /Ms, twtri'fs of Ov/.iw, 

with signs of a curiously alphabetic character. Sniff, 1898, p. 369. t : Mycenaean ’ is used for 
{See ScriMa Mima, j, p. r 18, Fig. 5; A.) * Minoan '.) t ’f. Xrriffa Minim, i, p. 1 ;; seqij. 

: Striffa J/fHtw, p, u_|. Fig. 5S, 
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Was there some intermediate source ? These composite figures may at 
least be regarded as the creations of a similar cylinder technique. 

The remains brought to light in the lowest stratum of the Tow n site at 
Modi I os show that rectangular stone houses were already in use at this time. 
As already noted, indeed, the square plan itself goes back in Crete to a remote 
Neolithic Period. On the other hand, from the fact that certain E.M. 1 types 
occur in ihe primitive ossuaries of the Mcssara district, built in the shape of 
'tholoi . we may also infer the existence of round huts or wigwams. These 
J tholoi' have small entrances and consist of a domical construction of clay 
and rubble, strengthened with it stone facing inside and out. 

I he more usual places of sepulture during this Period seem to have 
been caves, lib* that of Pyrgos, and rock-shelters. 

From the transitional character of the E M, 1 Period, w hich is here taken 
to include the Sub-Neolithic phase, it must be regarded as having occupied 
a very considerable interval of time. It contains, indeed, the elements 
of an eventual subdivision. Reasons have already been given for sup¬ 
posing that it overlapped at least the later part of the Pre-dynastic Period 
in Egypt. On the other hand, as will be shown in the succeeding Section, 
various pieces of evidence tend to connect the Second Early Minoan phase 
of culture with the period of Egyptian history covered by the Fourth. Fifth, 
and Sixth Dynasties. The accession of Sneferti, the first king of the 
Fourth Dynasty, according to Dr. Eduard Meyer's reckoning took place 
about 2800 it. c* Menes is dated by him 3315 ji, e, As, ex hypothesis 
moreover, the First Early Minoan Period, or at least its Sub-Neolithic stage, 
overlaps the close of die Pre-dynastic Age, it may be carried back on this 
chronological basis to about 3400 u. c. If we thus include in k the some¬ 
what ill-defined but certainly lengthy transitional phase that succeeds the 
pure Neolithic, its total duration may be roughly reckoned from the latter 
dale to about 2800 ».c. It would however be unsafe to place the full 
development of the K. M. I style much before the close of the Fourth 
Millennium before our era. 


#j. EARLY MINOAN II (E. M. II) 

Aetna of Early Mi man Culture Early buildings of Vasiliki; Painted 
Plaster on Halls; Primitive * TholoP ; ‘ House Tombs’ of Mach las ; Pottery 
with dark on light decoration - Vessels from E.M. I /louse-ft oars, Knossos ■ 
Origin of 1 butterfly' ornament; Clay Boats and Tables of Offering; Proto¬ 
types of classical' Kernoi'; Mottled Ware; Comparisons with Early Egyptian 
spouted vessels ; Cynoccphali on Ivory Seals ; * Idols' of proto-Egyptian form ; 
Faience /Jowl and Heads ; Influence of Fourth to Sixth Dynasty Stone Cases ; 
Carina ted Bawls; Stone Cases from Mathias; Relief of Dog; Cylinders 
and Seals of Clay and Ivory ; Goldsmith's work ; Flowers and Foliage; * Eye 
bandages' — Embryo Death Masks — anticipations of Mycenae; Copper Arms 
and /tuple meats ; Ifof roe / bn ble. Lee s; D, roe penda n is; Ch ran . > h >giea t limits. 

Tuts is the epoch at which the Early Minoan culture of Crete attains 
its moat brilliant development. Our knowledge of the extraordinary advance 
in various branches of art achieved during this Period is mainly due to 
Mr. Seager's explorations of the early tombs of the Islet of Mochlos in 
Eastern Crete. Within this Period are also comprised most of die earlier 



Pit:. 3!J. Pi. aw or E. M, II Kuildjncs at VA,&n.i£i (Seailkh): 
Hotse oif the EIii.l Tor. 


elements of the primitive ‘ilioloi’ of Ifngia Triada.and Messara. Remains 
of an E, M. II house to the south ol the Palace at Knossos, under¬ 
lying M, M. 1 walls, came to light in tgoS. the floors of which produced an 
abundance of pottery, including the characteristic ‘mottled ware' (see Fig. 40 ). 

Two successive plans of buildings found by Mr, Seager at Vasilikl, 
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answering to the earlier and later phases of this Period, show that stone 
buildings existed of rectangular design and elaborate arrangement, which seem 
to have been two or three stories high. The later of these plans is shown 
in Fig, 39, 1 Large sun-dried bricks were used in the upper part of the walls, 
which were also framed vertically and horizontally with wooden beams, their 
inner and outer framework being linked by cross pieces. We have here an 
anticipation of the later Palace construction. 

A remarkable feature of these buildings is that the walls were coated 
w ith rough lime plaster, showing a line surface wash of deep red,- the direct 
forerunner of the later fresco paintings. This coarse stucco covering, of great 
hardness, owing to the formation of silicates, fulfilled a constructive function 
by protecting the sun-dried bricks or rough rubble of the walls. 

Apart from the occasional use of natural caves and of artificial holes in 
the rock for sepulture, two main classes of ossuary tombs w ere now’ prevalent, 
the primitive ‘ tholoi* and the built chamber or cist tombs. The ‘ tholoi' 
present a low incurving circuit wall above which, as already noted, was 
originally a domed structure of clay and rubble. They represent, in fact, 
circular hut dwellings, besides cists, generally of upright slabs like the 
Cycladic, the principal built tombs at Mochlos were of rectangular con¬ 
struction formed of roughly squared stones with doorways originally blocked 
by slabs. They were found open above, but there was evidence that both 
these and the cists hud been originally roofed with reeds and clay. These 
chamber tombs w r ere, in fact, miniature stone houses. 

The best example at Mochlos is supplied by the original plan of Tomb 
VI belonging to the earliest phase of E. M. 11 iFig. 73 , p. 102), It consisted 
of all entrance room communicating at lire back, through a door opening to 
the right, with an inner chamber. 'I bis back room is here placed beside 
tin: other, thi- rocky sleep behind probably making this location more con¬ 
venient. The essence of the arrangement is the familiar but and ben 
system, which, as we have steu, 4 goes back in Crete to Neolithic times. 


1 From Seaj^r, at i Uti/i'&'f, 

ujo6 ( Transaction i DipU A , llttm* 

J*tttnsyfo£witi f iu npaj, p* u 2 r Fig. t)„ 

1 A I Icutofl, Afiti&ttn Lime ZYusRr atui 
/rt'Js?* / itiu/i ng f Jtf urn. rf R. I hit. nj firiL 
ArthiUi x\ j i i, p, 698 }„ Sim s I nr mimin > 1 s he 
d cc] 1 rciFfj r ed \ilastei wit h P very smooth *u r Face 
nee lit red in Burly Minmn deposits at KnosoH;. 

1 Cf* Sengi. r. E.\fforations m the bland t*j 
Mochk>$ % p. 41. Fig. 13* The iniermt arrange¬ 
ment was modified in the !%. M. Ill Period 


by the blocking of the da or leading to the 
inner contptirlmeni and by the building of 
a low wall across the entrance room. In 
73, placed at the cud t>f this section, 
boil 1 this blocking and the annexed 'tomb V 
ate removed. 

See above, p, 51. Also Mackenzie, Cretan 
Putaces / f, Jl.S/1, \iv, pp. 362 5, 368-74, 
ami compare with the Mochlos ‘ I louse Tomb ’ 
the Early .Minaan Ossuary at Kasiri, lot, at., 
P- J fj 3. F'S a» and p, 365 . 
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Simple but anti ben huts, moreover, cons true let! with roughly hewn stone 
blocks are associated with contemporary Cycladic remains, 1 This tomb-plan 
in lact supplies a typical example of the simpler form of rectangular hut still 
in use in Crete at the beginning of the Early Minoan Age, The house of 
the dead is here a reduced model of the house of the living. 

A Sub-Neolithic tradition is still perceptible on some of the early 
pottery oi this, Period, notably a class of fine grey ware. Apart from this 
the first ceramic phase of the CM, II culture is chiefly characterized by 
painted vessels showing a geometrical decoration of a darker hue on a pale 



Fic, It, E.M. II Paiktf. 11 llowc FlC. 12. Icc from 

FftoM Morales ($). Mocut.os. 


Inift ground. These vessels represent the continuation of a class which, as 
we have seen, was already coming into prominence among the later ceramic 
fabrics of the preceding E. M. I Periods A similar kind of painted ware is 
loiiml in contemporary Cydadic deposits, as for instance in the tombs ofSyros. 

Many vessels and fragments representing the ordinary domestic types 
i*f this K. M. II class were found on some house-floors of that date that 
came to light at Knossos on die Southern slope of the Palace site bordering 
the S. L orrklor (big, 40 ). Amongst these were high-beaked jugs, bowl- 
shaped ewers with prominent spouts emerging from their sides, open bowls, 
some with triple excrescences on their lower periphery, and numerous cups 
with low pedestals which fit on to an E, M. 1 type. The surface of the 
cups and bowls in many cases showed signs of having been pared with 
a knife, a technique which is still more emphasized in the succeeding 


1 lot i at, f p + 364, 


® ec “hovu, |>p. (n, 63 , Figs, 2 5i 2f t , 27. 
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E. M. Ill and M. M. I Periods. I here were also specimens of the mottled 
decoration illustrated below (Pig. 4(i). 

On the more developed types of this class the geometrical decoration Hatched 
becomes more elaborate, hatched triangles i n varied combinations be?nga con- 
spicuons feature (Figs. 41 , 42) 1 The ■ butterfly ’ ornament—pairs of these ’ 0ma * 
with tile apex meeting'—survives into the First Middle Minoan Period. 

Among the monochrome vessels of this Period, one from Hcllenika, 
near Palaikastro, is remarkable as being in the shape of a boat with a C|*y 
high prow and tail-like rudder. This type, significative of maritime enter- 
prise, recalls Cycladic examples of the same kind. What appears to be 
a day boat with a high 1 prow' at both ends, belonging to this or the 
succeeding Period, was found In a house at Mochlos. 

An interesting form of clay vessel also makes its first appearance during 
this Period, which seems to be the prototype of the typical Minoan Pcdfc* 

‘ kernel . These vessels, of dark burnished ware, are either round or 
oval in outline, and consist of a flat-bottomed pan supported on a 
pedestal. They seem, as will be seen from the restored examples, Fig. 4 a, a,&* 
to be due to the coalescing of what must have been originally three 
separate dements: (i) the pan-like receptacle; (2I the flat table: {;j the 
pedestal. So far as the two last elements are concerned, this evolution 
presents a curious parallelism with the Early Dynastic Egyptian Tables of Parallel 
Offering*; in that case the round llat table and the pedestal are found Kgj'ptian 
in their separate as well as their united phase (Fig. 45 0 and a shallow stone 
bowl was often placed 011 the table. This parallelism finds a further striking Eng. 
illustration in the vessels grouped on a similar stand. Fig. 4 * 1 , c, from the 
early tholos ossuary ol Kumasa* (E. M, 11-111). The triple group of pots 
with their archaic perforated handles lure clearly indicates a ritual destina¬ 
tion, and anticipates in another form the triple cups of the Diktaean Libation 
Table. 


But this Early Minoan type itself stands at the head of a whole 
family of later 1 kernoi', 4 a class of vessels specially devoted to the cult of 
Rhea, who hersell represents the tradition of the Great Minoan Goddess. 


MirtO.m 
1 Kttnoi 


Reproduced from Sealer, Af&thlas t p 36. Xanfhudides, ft. S. J. 5 xii, p. ri t Fig. 1. 

P ig- 41 is from Tomb ll f Fig. 42 from Tomb I. u fYof. Uusanqiit-i ha* already instanced a 
r 'The bimpier type, d, is from K P || r Hall ( parallel form of vessel from PhylakopL con&ist- 
Spbcwnganifi p. 4^ Fig. 22, F, a is from Sealer, ing of ibree ptits supported by A hoi low steni T 

[l 7 i p l ip*. 40* Others tKcmred at a. forerunner of the * kernes 1 type {fl+S. A. m Iii b 

Pyrgos* 5^ seqi].), l r or ihe inter xipr^ from FI hi us is 

1 The.se are of both ah buster and day, and elsewhere see O. Rubensoh n, Mtiih ti „ k. */, 

1 Alabaster Table of Offerings from El Kab, Ar*h. Imi iSgtf* p, 271 seqq. h and PL XIIL 
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Mottled Ware Vases, Vasili k!-c and d* Palaixastro (jr.). 
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It> the last, moreover, a reminiscence of the original table of support of 
early Egyptian derivation survived in the contour of this class of vessel 1 
The second phase of E. M. 1 1 pottery is distinguished by the predomi¬ 
nance of an entirely new and beautiful class; the mottled ware, first known 
as a distinct category through Mr. Seager’s excavations in the early building 
at Vasilikl It begins already in the first period of the building, which goes 
back to the Sub-Neolithic Age, runs parallel with the geometric dark on 
light wares in the next architectural stage, and in tin* third stage, answering 
to the hitter part of E. M. II, entirely supersedes it. Only a small survival 
uf this style is found in the hist stage of the building corresponding with 
k. M. III, The clay is fine and hard, ar.d the pots are so deftly turned as 
almost to appear to be wheel-made. 2 They seem to have attained their 
shapely form by being placed on small disks of wood or stone, which were 
then turned by hand. The surface of this mottled ware shows a body 
colour of red. shading to orange, variegated—often in distinct patterns — 
with lighter bands and patches of black merging into bronze. Some 
idea of the effect, without the colouring, may be gained from the sherds and 
vessels reproduced in Fig. |U. ! The brilliant hues and variegated appear¬ 
ance were produced in the process of firing 

In its general aspect this method of decoration finds more or less 
contemporary Mediterranean analogies ol very widespread distribution, from 
the red-faced Copper Age ware of Cyprus to that of tile Earl)' Metal Aye 
explored by the brothers Siret in South-East Spain. Of special interest, 
however, is the parallelism presented by the typical red-faced ware of 
prehistoric Egypt, the interior and rims of which were coloured a lustrous 
black, 'I his comprison has, moreover, an additional value from the fact 
that this style su ilived on the Egyptian borders among the remains of the 
nld indigenous stock and was, In fact, reintroduced into the Nile Valley at 
a considerably later date by the aboriginal population to whom the ‘pan- 
graves' are ascribed, The correspondence extends even to details. At 
Sphungaras. where numerous specimens of this class of ware occurred, the 
inside of the vessel presented a uniform black hue, which extended evenly 
over the rim, ‘ as if these vases, like the black-topped ware from Egypt. 

1 Compare the Greek ‘kernes’. Fig. m.frum central recipient often seen in the Mi noun class. 


H. Xtk(il.ios ( I-ito pro> Karon nl), Ximthudides, 
<A pp, i6-iS, .ind Figs, 4 t 5, This vessel, 
1 hough an the form of n pcdestiillod bowl below, 
shows ihe square;-cut rim of the earlier table. 
The lamp, & characteristic feature uf the Liter 
Memos' type, was perhaps anticipated by the 


They arc, in fact, .sudescribed in Ocurttih. 


P' 


Cf, Stager, at i 'atim, 1904 

< Transaf/ioni.Sic., T905), 1*1, XXXIV : Gournia, 

FI. It, C and I) from PalaifcastrD are f n the 
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had been placed upside down in a bed of coals’. 1 The same process was at 
times followed in Cyprus. 

In the above cases we have to do with the application of this method to 
primitive hand polished wares. In the Vasiliki class we see it largely adapted 
to the early glaze technique." The root cause in producing this effect 
seems, however, to be that suggested by Professor Flinders Petrie 11 in the 
case of the Egyptian black-topped pottery, namely, the greater or less 
direct exposure of the vessel to the hot air of a kiln, which preserves the red 
oxide ol the surface material. It is dear, however, that the Minoan potters 



fr a f 

Fig, 47 . Metallic Tvriis or E. M. II Vessels from Sphungaras (| c). 


possessed a method of reserving 1 certain parts of live vessel from direct 
contact with the furnace air In such a way as to produce a variety of simple 
patterns or other definite effects, 1 1 hus several of the specimens given 
in Fig. in present an appearance, recalling the pebbly section of conglom¬ 
erate stone, such as is imitated at times on Middle Minoan painted vases. In 


1 Edith H* Mall (now Mrs. Duhan), Ex- 

GXVatwtts itt Eastern CrtU: Sph&unganis^ 
Pfk 4 *, 49 

* See Sealer. Exaivatiam at Pa si/tht, 1904, 
P- 11 1 note. The old method, however sur¬ 
vived at Vasilik'i and elsewhere, and a large 
P 3 ^ of the surface of the vessels is often 
simply hand-polished* The cup (Fig. 40 p d) is 
rin instance in point, the black bands appearing 
on the red-faced and hand-polished clay. 

aYat/adu and Ba/tas, p + 37. Prof, Petrie 
fl dds t "it is jiradsdy die same question of hue 
And composition. as on Greek vases, where the 
black mny become red wherever a draught of 
ait impinged upon hJ 

1 satisfactory explanation has yet been 


given of the manner in which these patterns 
were produced* Franehet, JVbuv* Arch, des 
Ike,, XXV t pp. 19, 20, regards this 
system as the beginning of true colour 
technique, and even proceeds to bring the 
E. M, II 1 mottled 1 vases of Vasiliki into direct 
connexion with painted vases of advanced 
M*M, I ty \jcs from thesame 5tte + He described 
this as • ihe invention of black colour and of 
polvchromcdecoration'* Discrepancies indate, 
however* do 110I affect M. Franchet, who con¬ 
sistently ignores the stratigraphic results of his 
predecessors in Cretan research and substitutes 
for the Minoan Periods a crude classification 
of his own, based on she Bronre Age of pro¬ 
vincial France. 
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the spouted vessel from Gourm a. Fig. 4 ( 5 , u, 1 the body of the bowl 
shows distinct patterns consisting of cruciform figures between horse-shoes. 
This vessel, moreover, supplies a very interesting example of the combination 
of the two contemporary styles, its spout being decorated with a visual 
geometrical motive, black on a cream\ r ground- On the high-beaked jug, 
Fig, 4 H, a, we see a kind of oval pattern repeated at intervals. 

Ware of this class also derives a special interest from the occurrence for 
the first time of certain forms dearly dependent on metal prototypes. The 
jug. Fig, 47 . a, from Splnmgaras shows not only the carinated outline of 
some copper original, but the riveting together of its upper plates is indicated 


df 

Fjg + 1B + Early Dynastic Egyptian Copper Vessels, ft. Auyikos {|) + K Mahaska* 



by the rows of impressed dots at intervals, evidently reminiscent of the studs 
or nail heads* The rigid pedestal and angular recipient of the goblet, 
Fig. 47 , t, ami the stiff outlines of the cup (//) are also suggestive of metallic 
influence* Of still greater interest in their associations are the spouted 
ewers such as Fig. 4 ii. tt, with their prominent curving spouts, 

A feature of many of these spouted vessels, examples of which 
exist in stone as well as in clay, is the relatively small hole by which the 
spout communicates with the interior. This peculiarity suggests some 
curious points of comparison with a class of Egyptian vessels of copper, day, 

1 For this and the jug. Fig* Id, a, cf, Boyd tlmves, Geurnih % p|. ]}. 
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and alabaster of ‘aragonite 1 , belonging *« earl >; d >"^ n J h ' S ' 
Eeyptlan forms—of which the copper type seems to bo the ongmal-.me 
also distinguished by their prominent spouts into which the liquid pssed 
by a similar small hole in the wall ol the vessel {Fig. -*»-«)• VV 'th these are 
often associated in proto-dynaatie graves copper cups and bow s o 
a type (Fig. 48 . i) suggestive of a long Mmoan senes, with ami luihout 

The presumption that this early class of Egyptian ' ewer exercised an 
influence on certain forms of Early Minoun vases is, moreover, earned still 
further by another 1.01 infrequent feature. Many of the Egyptian ewers 
show the curious peculiarity of a double outlet. Sometime* the spout » 
divided by a partition running down its centre, each channel being pro\ u ce. 
with a separate hole (see Fig. 4 f>, -»)*’ At other times this dual arrangement 
takes the; form of a pair of spouts set side by side, as exemplified by two 
t0 pper ewers from the Tomb of Khasekhcmui of the First 1 dynasty.- 1 hat 
this was. in fact, the earlier variety of double spout is seen from its occurrence 
in the case of a limestone bowl from a Late I’re-dynastic grave at Nacjada, 

p |ff 41 ) 

*’ It is therefore, a highly significant fact that a similar form of double 
snout should recur in a class of'‘bridge-spouted’ vessels which are the modified 
descendants of the Early Minoan spouted jugs above described.* The 
steatite jug from Gemma, Fig. 50 , representing a variety of this class is 
provided with a double spout practically identical with that exemplified by 
the specimen from Naqada. The Gournia vessel, though itself probably 
not later than the beginning or the Middle Minoan Age, thus perpetuates 
a very early tradition of which more primitive examples may eventually come 

to light on Cretan soil. . 

The peculiar arrangement -common 10 both the above typcs—ol 

a double outlet and channel dividing what was poured from the vessel into 
two streams could serve no practical end and must surely have been due 
to some religious motive. Prof. Flinders Petrie has suggested with reference 
to the early Egyptian euors with double spouts found in the tomb of King 
Khasefcbemui of the First Dynasty;' that ‘the motive for so strange a form 

T Vcir itf, AVm/ Tom&sjl, p. 26: VI IX, 13,14. 
s Petrie Cdllectidn, University College, 

1 5ee my observations, I*rfhistoric Tombs of 
Kmisos (Quaritch, i$a 6 ) f p. 149, where the 
connexion wiih the Egyptian copper ewers was 
first pomied out, 

’ Rvyal Tomfo , si. p. 27. 


Fig. 49, f> is an 'alabaster' (aragpnite) 
vessel of Fourth Dynasty datu from El Kab 
Ashmokan Museum). A rapper ewer with 
divided spout of the same dale from Mahasna 
is in the Cairo Museum. (>r. von Hissing, 
Aftfatlgt/Stse. &c. t 
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may be seen perhaps in the coequal worship of Set and Horns in this reign ; Perhaps 
the simultaneous offering of libation, to both Gods could be secured by tins *[ ct 
double spout Horu*, 

Is U conceivable that such a system — in the case of a parallel class 
of vessels — originated independently in Crete and Egypt? In Egypt we see 
that the idea seems to attach itself to the still earlier use of double spotits, 
common in the Prehistoric Age. 

In view of such correspondences it is difficult not to admit the influence 
of these spouted ewers of proto-dynastic 
Egypt on Minoan vessels. The addition 
of a handle is itself, moreover, a concession 
to insular custom which finds a parallel in 
other cases where Egyptian utensils were 
copied. We see the same addition made 
to a form of long-spouted libation ves¬ 
sels. otherwise closely akin to the usual 
Egyptian type, reproduced in the Cretan 
hieroglyphic signary. 1 

Many other small objects associated with the remains of this Period illL 

point to early connexions with Egypt and the further shores of the Libyan cyno* 
Sea. Ivory seals such as one from a M.M, II tomb at Mochlos present the ccphal1, 
device of two cynocephali 1 (Fig. 5 l). The use of ivory itself is a strong 
indication of trade relations with Egypt. 1 ' A silver cylinder with a very 
wide perforation found at Mochlos answers in type to an Early Dynastic 
Egyptian class. In the primitive tliolos ossuaries such as that of Hagia 
Triad a, moreover, were found indigenous ' idols' or human figures* 
belonging to this or the ensuing Period which curiously recall the pre- EgyptSm 
historic types from Naqada and other cemeteries, and reproduce the 1>pe * 
‘domed head and pointed chin’ of the early inhabitants of the Nile Valley, 



F 10 . si, Irani* Signet Seal fhom 
Mochlos (jj/:). 


1 Striptu Alinoa, i, p. 197, No, 40, and see 
below. Fig, 212 , b. 

- Stager, op. dt. t p. 24, ii. 43 (Fig. n), 
from Tumb 11, containing the richest deposit 
ufgold jewels. Only oneobject Jfoiti ibis tornh 
("A d!.. Clay Jug. [>, 14, II. 0 ) toll id i>e brought 
down as late as the beginning of the Hi* M. Ill 
Period, Another ivory seal with a similar 
device occurred, however* in an E, M, III 
stratum of the Town site at Mochlos^ The 
therefore* probably Irctong to the borders 


of the two Periods. 

1 There is no kind of evidence of unjf direct 
relations wiihCyprus or the Syrian coasts till the 
MtddU: Minoan Age* and if, as Dr, von Biding 
supposes, the ivory came from that quarter it 
must have reached Crete via Egypt* 

" F* HaLbheir, tftmork dei fstituto L&m- 
harth* xxi (1905), p, 251 h and PL XI P Fig. 27 
Similar types occurred in the tholos of 
Kumasai cL M* R, Hall, Aegean ArriMtokgy . 
PL XIV P 4. 
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Comparative examples from both groups are sketched in Fig. oti. 1 These 
male figurines entirely diverge in type from the traditional forms inherited in 
Crete from Neolithic times. Rude schist idols however, more or less pointed 
below, occurred, with Cycladic types, in tile Sepulchral Cave of Pyrgos. 



Mfi. 52 . PMWmVR ThOLOS, H Alii A TkUl.A (Al.AH.WntR, MaRULK, AND StHATITE). 

Allusion will be made in the next Section to the amulets in the form of 
human legs from the same primitive ossuary, which lit on to an Egyptian or 
Egypto-Libyan class characteristic of the troubled period that follows on the 
Sixth Dynasty. In this, as in the case of the small human figures, we see an 
indebtedness on the Minoan side of something more than a formal nature, 
and which belongs, in fact, to the domain of popular religion. The 
double-spouted ewers, for some dual rite of libation, suggest influences 
of the same kind, and it is a highly significant fact that the instrument 
used for the ceremonial dance of the harvesters on the vase from Hagia 

► The Nacpcbi specimens arc mostly in the Petrie;, JVaymfa, pp. 4St 4 6. ant] ]>]. UK. 
Ashmolean Museum. Fig. ,i is of vegetable A ->h«xI gcnL-ral view Jf ihe early J-'gyuttan 
paste: l>. /. and ,i are of schist and ivory. The figures is given in J. Capon. La Dfath* lnrt 
specimens from 1 lagia Tiiada are of steatite at Fyy;(t, p. ;S and p , 5o v _. ( j. Jr 
and abater. For the Naqatfa figurine* sue 
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Trhida, belonging to a much later date, 1 should not only be a si strum—an 
instrument of purely Egyptian association—but a sistmm of 
% .1 a distinctly archaic form, 

/ Amongst other instances of undoubted indebtedness to Egypt 
^4is the occurrence of objects of glazed paste m native 1 faience' - 
Fm\cy il bluish green colour, resembling that in use during 

Bt:_vr> r the early dynasties of Egypt, In Tomb VI at Mochlos, in a purely 
Mochlds. J7 + ^j i i i mtidium, in addition to beads of this material there 
came to light a much decayed 4 faience’ bowl/ 1 Among the beads, a pear- 
shaped form iFig. TittP answers to a common Egyptian type which Prof. 
Flinders Petrie ingeniously derives from the cone-shel] beads of the 
Prehistoric Age.- 5 

The earlier wave of influence that reached Crete across the Libyan Sea 
had, as we have seen* carried in its wake elements belonging to the Late 
JYe-dynastic Period and to a less extent of the two earliest dynasties. 
I o tliis there now succeeds another wave representative of the middle 
phase of the Hath Kingdom and including the period from the Fourth to the 
Sixth Dynasty, 

The Palace site of Knossos has brought forth cumulative evidence both 
of the actual import ant! of the prolonged imitation of a class of shallow bowls* 
generally executed in hard materials, and characterized by an angular or 
1 carinated contour. Diorite bowls of this kind, of exquisite fabric, were 
found in the tomb of Sneferu (Snofru)* i\ 22540-2^20 lu * [Figs. 54 and 55. *?). 
and area represent alive product of the Fourth Dynasty. A fragment of 
a typical example in alabaster has also been found in the recently explored 
temple of King Sahure 1 of the Fifth Dynasty, r, 2673-2661 ju\, and though 
similar evidence regarding the Sixth Dynasty is not as yet forthcoming, we 
may assume that such ca minted bowls continued to be executed throughout 
the brilliant central phase of the Early Kingdom in Egypt. 

Fragments of two shallow bowls in diorite with tins distinctive carinated 
contour were found un the Fa lace site at Knossos/ It will be seen from 


1 LAI. L SkVoKIL 
J tor the iMinoan faience see especially 
[k 4Jib 3 ieEs>tv, Ik fabric continued in Crete 
I rnm E. M. [3 to the last Palace Period, 
1- M. JJ. 

Af&thUs* p r 54, vs, it. 

* Somewhat enlarged. From a sketch made 
by me at Mochlos at the lime of the «cav** 
lion. 


'■ The eone-shelk themselves, Dr u variety 
with a Siighet ^pire t were reproduced in came* 
him and Lapis lazuli at the time of the Twelfth 
I >ynn*[y. 

' L Borchardt, Grabdcnkmaf tks Sahutf* 
Hand I, p, 116, Fig. 152, From die temple 
of ihe King at Abusir, 

T A- J- E. p Kuoswf Report^ t 90a* p. 
suqq. i‘/>, S- , viii), 
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&c. 
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l-io 54. 1-hoBUE Bowl from Tomb of Kixo Sxeferu (Fourth J jyn.) (Jos 



if. Seutiok of Diorite Bowl i rovt Tom is of Kino Sseferu (Fourth Dv^), 




Flo, 5u. 


Fig* *^ at the form is practically identical with that of a vessel of the 
same materia] from the tomb of Snefuru. 

ft is not unreasonable to suppose that vessels like the above, not only 
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of very hard materia] but of great beauty p may have been banded down as 
heirlooms to a considerably later date. That these fine models were repro¬ 
duced by Cretan vase-makers as late as the beginning of the Middle Mih'oan 
Age is made probable by another highly interesting discovery on the 
Palace site at Knossos. This is a fragment of a very similar bowl with 
a highly carinated outline (Fig, "> 5 r r) p executed in ‘ Hparite’. a form of obsi¬ 
dian or volcanic glass which seems to have been confined to the Aeolian 
islands, A large nn worked lump of this was actually found in the Palace 1 
and, in spite of the hardness of the scone, the early bowl may itself have 



Pic, SSL Porphyry Bowl showing Egyptian Tradition, Royal Tomm, I$os?ata (J }. 

been of Knossian fabric, since there is no evidence that the Egyptians used 
this material From the beginning of the Palace Period (M M. I ) it had 
a considerable vogue in Crete. Apart from actual remains of liparite vessels, 
ihc proof of this is supplied by a class of dark faced ware with white 
spots, evidently copied from this stone, and including actual imitations of 
carinated bowls of the present class." The ceramic copies referred to seem 
themselves to belong mainly to M. M. IE and HI, On the other hand, 
masterpieces of the lapidary s art in iiparite still occur at the beginning of 
the Late M inoan Age* witness a beautiful vessel in the form of a d&fium shell 
irom the Palace of Hagia Tnada now in the Museum of Candia* 

Seu above, p *3. It was found in a in height* and has been illustrated by Motwo, 
M. M. II stratum beneath the chamber con- Ae Origim della ('mill M fdfitrrane^ p. 285, 
taming the Miniature Frescoes. It is 43 cm, Fig- tSo, - See below, p. tjS, Fig. 127 / 
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A derivative of one of the early carinatcd Egyptian bowls must be 
seen in a fine example (Fig, of!) executed in a deep green and black 
porphyry with white crystals the lapis Laicdacmonius —-found in the Royal 
Tomb at Isopata. 1 ! t had been provided with a pair of holes, vertically bored, 
on cither side, apparently for the insertion of metal handles, but these perfora¬ 
tions had been filled in with similar stone at a later date. It seems, therefore, to 
have been itse! fan heirloom, though its material points to a date not earlier than 
M. M. 111 , Large stores of this' Spartan basalt ’ were found in the Domestic 
Quarter of Knossos, and served as the raw material of the Palace lapidaries. 

It has been shown that the tradition of these caritinted Egyptian bowls 
in diorite and other hard materials was preserved intact by the Minoan 
lapidaries to the earl) part of the Middle Minoan Age, and that they were 
imitated by them in materials as hard and fine as those of the prototypes. Hut 
the Egyptian prototypes themselves go back to :i distinctly earlier epoch 
and there is an overwhelming presumption that the date of the first intro¬ 
duction of these vessels into Crete corresponds with the Period during w hich 
rlvetr fabric was rife in Egypt*—the Middle Period, namely, of the Early 
Kingdom. In other words, they probably belong to the Fourth, and are 
. later than the Fifth or, at most, the Sixth I >ynasty. 

Of the indebtedness of the Cretan lapidaries to Nilotic models, not 
only throughout the above Period but at a still earlier date, there can no 
longer be any reasonable doubt- \Y ithont such an apprenticeship, indeed, 
how is it possible to conceive that the insular workmen could have attained 
such a mastery in their craft as to enable them to produce the beautiful 
series of original forms of vessels executed in nati ve materials revealed to 
us by Mr. Seagcr’s explorations of the Early Minoan tombs of Mochlos? 
1 he ultimate derivation id these types, in a large number of instances, from 
Nilotic prototypes, can hardly be contested. Yet iti the rich arrav of stone 
v ises here found, as seen already in the tombs of E.M. 11 date, the shapes 
as well as the materials have already assumed an indigenous character. 
They an: once, or even twice, removed from the Proto-dynas'icor P re-dynastic 

' Prthitforh T<mtn of Knots™, p. 146, and a single instance of revival in iTie same hard 
L't. XCVJ 1 T. s- i {Anhneotogiti, lie). materials (diorile, syenite, Ac.} of Parly 

Ft, von hissing, indeed, Dtr Anfeil dtr I ij nasiic shajies. 
liftptiscAa1 Kutisi am KunJkbat dtr Votkcr. As to the alternative diesis, according to 
Munich, mi:, p. 36, cites certain instances which the manufacture!! d| one A^c were 
of the revival of archaic- forms of ^om- vases exported in another, it is ml too much to 
refem-d to in his catalogue of ihose in the say that, if such u supposition is In prevail, 
1 ’aim Museum {Sfiingffiitie, Kinlritiuig. Ac . Archaeology as a science is m an end, 
pp, iv, *ii, wviii, xlv), Ihit lie cannot cite 
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models, and, where more direct reproduction i* traceable p we see the reflection 
of Sixth Dvnasty ordinals. 1 

It Es during the Second Early Minoan Period that the fabrfc of stone 
vases readies its acme in Mmoan Crete. Although these vases are all 
hand-made they are very finely contoured, and the materials are chosen with 
true artistic instinct—the research of gaily hired and variegated .stones 



1 m. 53, Cretan Stone Vases, Mochlos, EM. II 

showing once more a curious correspondence with the practice of Pre- 
ciynastic Egypt; Among these are brilliantly coloured breccias, veined 
marbles, opaque and translucent green steatite, ami various forms of alabaster* 
With the exception o\ a few marble forms of Cycladic importation the 
materials seem to have been purely indigenous. 

1 low rich In these fabrics was the Early Minoan Cemetery of Mochlos 
is bt ^t shown by Fig* "> 7 . illustrating the content* of Tomb 11, belonging to 
the E/M* II Period" 


1 See below, j>. 9 j 

? From a photograph kindly given me by 
Mr, Stager, This was she rEclicst tomb 
opened. The only lUi, III object in Eliis 
Uiikib seems to have been ihe clay jug, 11 & f 
foynd n a slightly higher level than she bulk 
of the deposit, which was K. j|, n. ll ji. grey 
marble howl with holes in rim for tying on 


hd * imitation of bEack burnished ware (hs. 
fltriT -> dbm, *0*5)* A. day jug, e raves of white 
paint on black ground (E r U. lit)* r. small 
breccia bowk *4 small bow], opaque green 
siczuiie. r. vase and cover: same material as 
/- grey and white marble cup, « m bawl, same 
Wmlemk A . cup of translucent green steatite, 
f spouted bowl, coarse white HmcsUne, three 
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Other examples of VMts of this I’eriod from thtr same Cemetery ate 
given with the Tomh numbers in Fig, 58. 1 Of these \ i uiul V I 2 are com¬ 
posed qf a local variety of alabaster, brilliantly veined and shading front 
orange to pink and white. XI X 2 is remarkable from it> elegance of form, 
while the veined marble vase, XXI 3, has walls 'as thin as a china tea*cup , 
It has already been pointed out that the extraordinary perlectkm now 
attained can only be explained on the assumption that a considerable advance 

in the lapidary art had been already attained in 
the First Early Minoan Period. The evidence ad¬ 
duced above of the actual importation Ot vessels 
of Late Pre-dynastic or Proto-dynastic fabric, and 
of such characteristic Egyptian materials as syenite 

-and diorite, confirms this conclusion* 

V The shape of the E. M. II stone vases, for the 

must part, illustrates the evolution of such proto¬ 
types on indigenous Cretan hues. It is often 
possible, however, lo trace the influence of proto- 
Fig.59. Stosk Vase, types not later than the Fourth Dynasty, A small 
Mocui-fis E.M.IIIJ 4 bowl, for instance, oi opa jin- green sieatitc from 
Tomb U at Mochlos, 1 still presents the characteristic fiat collar of the Lady 
Egyptian stone bowls, such as the syenite example, Fig- »1 above, but 
of narrower dimensions, it has, moreover, four ledge handles instead 
of two, and these of a slightly incurved shajie. The exotic model has 
here been adapted by the Minoan craftsmen on original lines, in the 
case of Fig. f*R X and Fig* 57. j, showing two ledge handles, the early 
Egyptian Suggestion is not less manifest* The handles in tins case 
follow the usual Cretan fashion in having the perforation* for suspension 


E M* IE 

St cine 
Vei&SEilsr. 

LMcvclilos. 



Early 

Esyptfim 

Imlu- 

cnees* 


knob bandies, /+ vase of dark grey steatite 
qf early Egyptian derivation, & small |R>E, 
t ran sly cent green steatite. L clay saucer, dark 
on lijiht geometrical ornament,, tiec I'ig T El 
above, tn* bowl, clear yellow alabaster. 
bowl , E rans l uce nt sica ti E e. p< «t ala barter. 

/, snta 11 j ugp transluce ri E gree it steatite. $+ grey 
and while marble ImjwI on foot {hi. 
diam. 14-S t’tn + S + r. clay jug: h-M- II ware. 

1 From facsimiles presented by Mr, Sealer 
10 the Asbmolean Museum. I he Roman 
numerals refer lu the numbers of ihe Tombs, 
V 1 alabaster brilliantly veined, handles re 


stored (height «>- 3 , diam. rr-4 cm ): walls 
only partly hollowed out: Early h- M- H ialiric, 
y [ { ^rev and while mfirble (ht» ^ ctn.^ 
diam. 7‘S)- Vi 2 alabaster (lit, iz ena. T 
djam, i0'5>, VI 3 grey and white marble. 
XIX s dark £rev steatite (hi - 9 cm.* diauo 5k 
XXI 1 grey and white veined marble- X 
apparently serpentine. 

- f’i^Mi 11 J ^ 3 I 1 !- II II ji /- 

Ih. 4-5 cmi, di.nm 0-4 cm- With die ex¬ 
ception of otic day ji>g (U/'J the contents 
of ibis tomb seem to be of the L M k H 
Period. 
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vertical Instead of horizon Lai. A dark grey steatite pot (Fig 59 ), also 
from loml» II at Mochlos. 1 shows an analogous form, but its ledge 
handles are not perforated. Except that in the Egyptian case the ledge 
handles are perforated horizontally, this pot is obviously a derivative ofa 
class already numerously represented in the early cemeteries, like Naqada 
and H ierakonpolis belonging to a Pre-dynastic medium and illustrated by the 
example shown. Fig, 55 above. 4 

The deviations from Egyptian models and the purely original types 
among the Cretan stone vases must be regarded as largely due to the 



Fin. IKK ' Marble’ Vessel, 
Muciuos (*). 


I n;. >51. Sixth Dynasty Egyptian Vasxs (\ c ). 


influence of indigenous clay vessels. The vertical instead of horizontal 
perforation of i]\v ledge handles above noticed is ail example of this The 
perforation in the edge of certain bowls (cf. Fig. 57, a). in order to ho 
able to fasten the hd, is another instance, A breccia copy 1 occurred of 
l , J»«W“ n *ic cop-hke cover common to Crete, the Cyclades and 
the I road at the beginning of the Early Minoan Awed So ton 
a marble replica was found of the clay btnvls with the prominent’spot* 

(rig. ;>8. \ I i),-' 1 

It seems reasonable to assume that in such cases as those cited above 


1 "A > V- JSr Fig- 7, Jnd PI. n. 

f ' i- 1 Serpentine: Hierakonpolis. 

' Jt mas round in Tomb XX [ Xfoctilos 


( y A fit-. Fig- 4$, XXL r,> 

* See above, p, 6i t Pig, j:t. 
t>A ■< PL V. VI I( p. 55 , 3 Eg. 
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where early Egyptian forms of stone vases were reproduced in a modified Copies nf 
form by the Cretan lapidaries, die Miiioau copies were ol somewhat later i> >n .. s ty 
date than their prototypes. Where, however, the Imitation is of a literal 
kind, it may be taken to afford a strong presumption of contemporaneity. 

E samples of this latter class are supplied by a vase of grey and white 
'marble‘ from Mocldos 1 (Fig. till), and by another stone vessel of the 
same kind found by Dr. Xanihudjdes in a primitive ossuary at Port! 
in the Messara district,- both of which are literal reproductions of a 
characteristic Sixth Dynasty type. Three Egy ptian examples are shown lit 
Fig. 61. That to the left is of diorite, a stone clearly imitated by the 
Mochlos specimen. Fig, 60. The central vase is specially important since it 
bears an inscription of the time of Pepy I (Mery-ra) 8 which approximately 
fixes tts date to 24S6 K-i'- 

Tliat a considerable advance towards the naturalistic rendering of jj^witb 
animal forms was already achieved by the Minoan lapidaries is shown by Relief 
a remarkable lid of green steatite from Tomb 1 at Mochlos, the contents ol * 
which seem to belong almost exclusively to the Second Early Minoan Age.* 

This lid presents a handle in relief carved in the form of a conchant dog, 
of jackal lineage (Fig. 62). As Mr. Seager remarks, ‘ in any Cretan 
village one can see dozens of crop-eared dogs ol the same peculiar long- 
legged and emaciated type which served the Minoan artist as his model for 
this handle some 4.000 years ago.' 

How far engraved designs on seals had advanced by this date on 
naturalistic iines it is difficult to say. Unfortunately, most oi the evidence 
regarding Early Minoan glyptic art is derived Irom the great I liolos 
ossuaries, where it is impossible to distinguish objects ol one Period 
from those of another. It is therefore advisable provisionally to assign 
the seals showing the highest artistic development to the succeeding E. M. 

111 Period. 


Of, {if ¥ p P &o p XL 3+ and PL II+ 

■ In the Candid, Museum. 

S he inscription, which hears die cartouche 
of Mery- m (J/n A v L refers to 'the first occa’ 
sion of the Sed-festival'. Sed-fesiival uc- 
i-urred in 3 "t-py L* eighteenth year, which, if 
we take the beginning of hh fei^n as approxi- 
rnatcly 7504 u.t , would fix its date as 7486 r-i\ 
This fesiivnl is referred io in an inscription in 
Haninnaniat (Petrie, History vf Egypt to Si-v- 
tienfh ih misty, p. 93; Jj-ipiiuS, Iteti&mJftr, 


ii. 115, G*}. The vase is from the Petrie 
Collection, University College, London, and 
in 14-3 cm + high. This photograph is due U j 
i he kindness of Prof* Hinders Petrie. 

1 Infinite evidence of this is supplied by 
l he painted jug with dark on light decora - 
lion consisting of hatched triangles (above* 
Pig, -12) Seager, Mochlos, p. 20, 1 ^ and p. 36, 
Fig. 13, 1 Ik The pedes tailed dish, 1 a, has also 
K.M, I associations. 
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Cylinder Among the typical forms of seal which were in vogue during the 

with Side present Period are cylinders perforated at the side and engraved at the 
dona!™" extremities—a purely indigenous type unknown either to Egy pt or Baby¬ 
lonia. Specimens exist in steatite, ivory, and clay. A somewhat broken 
example trom I omb XV III at Mocblos 1 is given in Pig. 63. It is of green 
translucent steatite, and probably belongs to the E, ]VL 11 elements of that 
tomb. Of the same date is a remarkable ivory cylinder from Tomb VI 2 



Fib. U2. (iki.i.v SraiTrrE I, id ieoh Mochlos (*). 



I'm. 03 . Cylinder Seat, of Cmkex 
Steatite, Mocmi.os (J). 



el 

I ' w . GL Ivor**, Mqchlqs (^r.)p 


K. M. II 
Seals, 


engraved above and below with decorative designs, in one case a kind of 
plait-work figure, in the other, combinations of triquetras. The curved ivory 
seal. Fig. 04, from Tomb 11, 1 is interesting as showing—for the first time 
in a pure E, M. 11 medium—the motive of interlocked coils, which seems 
to lead up to the returning spirals of the succeeding Age, 

In the ivory seal representing the two apes. Fig, 51 above, has 
been shown another type of this Period with a bottle-shaped body and 
perforated excrescence above. This will be seen to stand at the'head 
of a somewhat large family of Cretan seals of what I have termed the 


* Sniper, Mocklot, p. ;o, l ip. 

3 Op. tit , p. ;4, Fig. rind p. 10S. This 
cylinder is pierced vertically with four small 
holts and horizontally with three. 


Op. tit., p. 34i Fig. i 3 , II. 41, ‘The s«i[ 
h..d been broken at qn early period, and was 
found riveted together by a bronze pep,* 
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‘signet’ type. Many perforated cones and conoids also probably go back 
to this Period. 

Other ivory seals are known in the shape of birds’ heads, the hole 
for suspension passing from the top through the beak. Specimens were 
found in an E.M. 11 deposit at Sphungaras in Eastern Crete 1 (Fig. fio), and 
similarly shaped seals occurred in the primitive tholos of Kumasa. 

To the limits of this Period must be also carried back the finer class of 
compact three-sided bead seals of steatite with designs more fully and 
pictorially executed than the Primitive Linear Class. 3 

’1 he materials of the seals are still soft, such as soapstone ant! nori. 



Fro, as. Ivory Seai, 

Si'll USOAR A 3 ( 3 ). 


The use of hard stone for glyptic purposes seem to have been as yet 
unknown. But beads were already made of cornelian, amethyst, and crystal. 

The perfection already attained by the Minoan goldsmiths was jjerhaps 
the most surprising revelation produced by the Moehlos discoveries. 
Characteristic examples of their work will be seen in Figs, tiii-68. Some 
of the gold chains brought to light are of almost microscopic fineness, 
and may vie for instance with the most refined fa!tries of the Alexandrian 
goldsmiths of the Ptolemaic Age. Several forms of ornament, such as the 
‘diadems' or gold bands, the pins, pendants, and bracelets, present points 
of affinity with tvpes from contemporary Cycladic tombs, where, however, 
the precious metal used was silver.' Others, again, recur in the Second 

1 Edith H, Hall, Excavations in Eastern bead-seal of this class ui a pure E.M. II deposit. 
Crete: Sfkaungarets (Philadelphia, ipiA, ’ Beads of these materials occurred in 
pp, 52. $$, and Fig. 15,4. a necklace from Tomb .MX (K. M. H) at 

: In Serif ta Mint w, p. 130 .1 was inclined to Moehlos (Seager, 'f. dt„ p, ;i and 1 ig- 4 i)- 
bring down ihe fars-i appearance of this ehss See I‘ig + 67 . 

of prism-sen] to the E, M, H I Period* I have < A silver s diadem r from Siplmos (Tsuntos 
since learnt of the authenticated discovery of A % Apx*i *^ 99 * Pt ^ ^ P- with 



Yu\ m (Sti. liO Lit BkACKI >T r Mochlqs VI). 
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f,g * f!S - CoL 0 Lilies from Mvcenakan Thclos Tombs. 
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Settlement of T roy. The characteristic bracelet, Fig. (J(5, is paralleled by 
a silver example from an early Cycladic tomb in Siphaos, and the same 
plait-work band recurs on a gold arm-ring from the so-called 1 Treasure of 
Priam' at Hlssarlik . 1 

Where, however, the Minonn goldsmiths of this Period greatly excelled 

& f lowers 

nil other craftsmen of the Aegean shores was in their admirable repro* .md 
duetions of flowers and foliage. They seem to have specially delighted in such * ,ktlj ^ c - 
subjects* Among the finds from the Moclilos tombs—notably Nus. II and 
XIX. the original contents of which showed a pare E. M. I! element — 
occurred a whole series of objects of this class—gold pins terminating in 
marguerites, lilies, or crocuses, roses of gold-foil, and many-petalled flowers 
like the scabious—shamrock and other leaves, and pendant sprays of oli ve 
(Figs. UTh fiU), 

These floral and foliate forms present a curious anticipation of the 
moulded 'faience' objects of the same class, tielonging to the close of 
the Middle Minonn Age, from the 'Temple Repositories at Ivnossos. But 
of even greater importance, as illustrating the continuity of Minonn tradition 
in ‘Mycenaean’ art, is the recurrence of similar stellate flowers and pointed 
leaves among the gold ornaments brought to light by Schliemann in the Myee- 
Shaft Graves* A still more direct perpetuation of this floral style in jew ellery sur- 
is seen, however, in the elegant gold-foil lilies from the Mycenaean Mholos" Vjia3Si 
tombs at Dimim and Volo 3 (Fig. 68), 

Several of the gold bands or + diadems’ from ihe Mochlos tombs 

^ 1 !■; I tli Cl S 

also present obvious points of resemblance w ith those from the ShafL Graves with 
at Mycenae. In this case, however, two of these gold bands exhibit lyea " 
a peculiar feature, suggestive of a special religious usage. This is the 
appearance of two incised outlines of human eyes (Fig. 67, IL s) t dearly 
indicating that they were intended to serve as a kind of bandage over 
the eyes of the dead person. They are, in fact, embryo death-masks, and it 
is w orth while observing that similar eye-bandages of thin gold plate, supple- m Si W. 
mented by plates for the mouth, are a usual feature on ancient Bolivian noJivmn 
mummies . 3 As Early Minoan funeral accessories they are of the greatest 

outlines of a do^ and bird pricked out cm ir T spends with M, M. 3 . It doubtless, however, 
presents a dose analogy with a gold band with contained some earlier rtlics. It belongs lo 
similar animal forms from Mochlos (Se-ager, the Third Period of the Second City. 

0/. dL f p. 2 |, and Ftg. 9, 1I T 4)* 3 Kumnioies/E^ *\p\ n igo6 f pp. 23^ 253* 

1 Trtijii and flic ft t i, p + 358* Fig. ^y6 p r. The Figs. S t 9, 
d.ttc of the; actual deposit of the Treasure— 3 Mr. E, Thuriow Leeds* ES.A., of the 

judging from certain dagger types (//wj+ p. 4 Asbmolean Museum, is my informant 
Hgs* 801 3) and other indications—eerie- 
I 
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interest as presenting the ancestral form from which the sepulchral masks of 
Mycenae were evolved. 

The death-mask, in primitive conception, may either be used to protect the 
dead from the malign intluence of evil spirits, or to shield the living from direct 
overlooking by the dead. 


11 . is 


(i). 

F10. 69- Golij Jkwsls ok Florai. and Foliate Tvkes from e.M. II Tombs 
Mochlos; Seager (Tomb Numbers Given; (ij). 


n hardly he doubted that in these more rudimentary bandages we 

.. the actual prototypes of the gold death-masks of the Mycenae Shaft 

Graves. These, it is true, cover the whole face, as is usual in such cases. 
A smaller gold plate, hitherto unpublished, from Grave V , 1 however, only 

* SeeVol. II, 


Jo 
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shows traces ot the eyes and nose, white on another found in the Late 
Mi (loan, tomb of Muliana in East Crete, 1 the nose alone is indicated. In 
these cases we may fairly trace a reminiscence of the pre-existent usage of 
a mere gold bandage like the present. In Minoan Cyprus we find only 
mouth-plates. 

It is a symptom of the comparative wealth of Crete in the Early 



11.44 11,0 


Fig. 70. CoPFttk Weapons and Instruments from Mochlos (F. M. II) f Jr,). 

Minoan Age that gold objects arc more plentifully forthcoming from 
these tombs than silver, so frequent in contemporary Cycladic deposits, 
A cup and finger-ring of the latter metal were, however, found at Mochlos 
and two silver daggers, to l>e mentioned below, occurred at Knmasa. 

Triangular copper daggers now appear, often with an incurved base 
(Fig, 70, It. „;). As pointed one above, this can hardly be the most 
primitive type, and we must presuppose the existence of copper daggers 
of the simpler triangular form in the preceding EM 1 Period. Among 

s Xamhudidcs, 'A *9^4, p* 4ft Fag. fJ. 

It 2 
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these triangular dagger-forms that can with great probability be ascribed to 
the lower limits of the present Period, that reproduced in big, 7L 1 has an 
exceptional interest. It Is one of a pair of silver daggers found with a 
copper specimen of the same type- in a primitive ‘tholes' ossuary of 
Kumasa by Dr. X an thud ides. It has rivet holes about its upper margin anti 
is characterized by a sharp and well-marked median rib, which in itself must 
be regarded as a somewhat advanced feature. The silver material recalls the 



Fir.:. 71. Su.vi-.tt s«om *ThqX.os' Ossl.\rV, Kvmasa i\). 



blade-like silver ingots of Hissarlik and, like these, it may have served as a 
form of primitive currency. Copper daggers representing a somewhat elon¬ 
gated outgrowth of the present example, though with less prominent ribs, are 
found in Cycladic graves 3 contemporary with E. M. 111. But what is specially 
interesting is the fact that a practically Identical dagger-blade of copper has 
been found in a sepulchral cave belonging to the Chalcolithic Age of Central 


1 MossOj Le itrmi fm antitht di ramt t di 
hr&nz& (M emeriti cl-eiln K. Accad* dei Lincei t 
n>oS P p. 491, Fig. &), 

* R r i >ussaud, Les ch^hatiom prihtlk'mquts^ 
&c. r rgt 4 s p, 1 — 

1 TsunULS, Krifk^Kti ( Rcji. A, iSySj, 


II- XI I, K P Jhc tortus of the associated marble 
tniagcs and other objects suggest «in advanced 
Larly Cycl .idi c phase* Cnfortu nately + bowftrer, 
tmnb-grQtif£ arc i\oi distinguished* A some¬ 
what shorter specimen without any definite rib 
h given, together with its handle, by Dtimmler; 
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Italy, near Yohcrra . 1 It is worth noting as a further indication of primitive Simitar 
commerce that ill the same cave burial were found conical tin buttons - of j£jj* er 
a form widely disseminated through the Celtic and Iberian West. 

It is not so clear whether the curious two-pronged spearhead oT copper Two- 
(Fig. 7*J) found in the Sepulchral Deposit of H. Onuphrios* belongs to this 
or die succeeding Period. Its associations, if we may judge from later heads, 
parallels, are also of a very suggestive kind. It recalls the two-pointed spears 
of Lycaonia, the two-pronged bronze implements of the Carian mercenaries 
found at Tell-Nebesheh, and the symbolic forked weapons of Babylonia.' 

A very characteristic t\ peof copper implement, of repeated occurrence in Copper 
the Mochlos Tombs, consists of a blade with expanding edge with a tang at tt nd * 
the upper end fitting into the handle (Fig. 70, XIX. 29, I. /). In two cases ****' 
remains of ivory handles were found.® This refinement, and the (act that 
they generally occurred in company with depilatory or oilier tweezers (see 
Fig. 70), makes it probable that these cutters 1 played some part in the 
intricacies of the Minoan toilet '. 8 Of the tweezers, both forms occur in con¬ 
temporary Early Cycladic tombs . 1 It is noteworthy that the thick variety 
is identical with an early dynastic Egyptian type, Egyptian fashions 
would thus seem to have affected the Minoan toilet from an early Period. 

At a later date we shall see bronze mirrors introduced from the same source. 

A form of perforated adze-axe of copper, well represented at the Ad*e~ 
beginning of the Middle Minoan Age (see below, p, 194 , Fig. 14t, f), can 
also be traced back to this Period. 

In Tomb II at Mochlos, in a purely E, M. 11 medium, was found 
a small votive axe of copper (Fig. 70, II, 4 $), and two others of lead. Am*. 
As in the case of the ‘Homs of Consecration' from the E. M. T votive 
deposit described above," we have here an interesting testimony to the 
antiquity of Minoan cult objects. The place of die Double Axe in Cretan 
religion is fully illustrated by Late Minoan and Mycenaean remains. 


AVi/f r&rg ritvA hchtr />V rv 1 .tfdnv auj Jr n Cirla- 
t& ft (. 4 tA w \fitth f rS86) + p. ifi p ticihigc I, 6. h 
was found in n dst*gmvc in Amoi^os with 
advanced Larly Cycladic objects, including a 
pyxis with very fine spiral] form decoration. 

1 In the osstiiiry grotto of Monte Bmdoni. 
Col\m ¥ fiti/L di AtiWtt., sixv (9B99X PL 
and pp + 301, 302, 

5 Cf» Beet, Tht Siont dftJ f*nwzt . fgzs fa 
7/ii/iV p, njfk These buttons have two con- 
verging perforations below for attachment. 

3 See my //. QxufiAru'S Deposit (Supple¬ 


ment to Cftfatt &c ] p p, r^fi. 

Fig- ijy. 

1 Putrid TdtttSt Pi. I I. PL iii + and pp, 20, 
They were found in tombs dating from 
the Sih to the 51b century bx< 

1 In Tomb 1 at Mochlos; cif , i’i, r . 44, 
I. I Another specimeitj with remains of an 
ivory handle* occurred at H. Nikola os, 

1 5eagdr t ib f p, 2 r. 

PL XI I, 4 (Amoigos); 
l%y t PI. X. 40, 41, 41 (Syros). 

1 See p, sit Fig. lfl r a 
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In this connexion may be mentioned an interesting indication of 
a sympathy between the popular religion of Crete and the Cyclades at 
this Epoch. In Tomb IV at Mochlos was found a chalcedony dove, 
vertically pierced for suspension as an amulet, and resembling similar 
dove pendants of stone found in Early Cycladic tombs . 1 We are tints led 
to infer that the tater Minoan Dove cult goes back to a primitive religious 
stratum with a wide Aegean extension. 

A series of phenomena, indeed, bears witness to the amount of common 
elements in the culture of Crete and the other Aegean lands, including 
the Anatolian littoral. This, no doubt, was largely the outcome of very 
ancient affinities, but the correspondence in small details of ornament and 
design also points to a close continued intercourse. 

It has been shown that the Egyptian associations of the beginning of 
the Early Minoan Age point rather to the Late Pre-dynastic Period or, at 
most. t« the time of the earliest dynasties. Much of this very ancient 
tradition unquestionably lived on into the Second Early Minoan Period. It 
may even have been kept alive by some surviving remains of the older pre- 
dynastic element in the Delta or, as has been suggested above, by colonial 
representatives on Cretan soil. On the other hand, as already demonstrated, 
we now begin to come in contact with elements—well illustrated by certain 
forms of imported and imitative stone vases—which bring us down to the 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Dynasties. The E. M. 11 Period must, on the whole, 
be regarded as roughly contemporary with these. This would represent an 
interval of time extending from about cdoo to 2400 before our Era, 



.- ■■ ^ - All*.bis until l \ , sHnwiNt; a 

AMI BKX Plan, (Tiik Left Wai l also sgftv&o for Tomb V ,) 1 

1 t fates. Fig. jo, IV, 7 J E*. \Vy., [-V, PL VIII, 16 , j 7i s $. 

3 See jv J2 above- 
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ParIhxlSet-back; Characteristic E. J/. III Features; Cydadic Connexions; 

1 Bgypto-Lil>yan 1nfliu nets substituted for Purer Dynastic; Greet/ Circular 
Hypogaea at Knossos ; One excavated under S. Porch of Palace ; Bee-hive 
vault and staircase, t Handled la rod' ; Probably subterranean S. entrance of 
an earlier Palace; /:. M\ IIJ Pottery; Light on Park Decoration; 
Beginnings of trite polychrome technique; Cyclatiit Elements- Pyxides and 
Mar hie ‘Idols'; Grotesque VesselsIvory Seals; Animal figures ; Specimen s 
from Ossuary (halos of Platams ; Cylinders and Conoids; Meander and 
Labyrinth Pattern—Sixth Dynasty Comparisons ; * Egypto-Libyau Button- 
scals— Source of Cretan ‘ double sickle Types; Three-sided Bead-seals ; Female 
potters and draught-player ; Imitation of Egyptian draught-board Sign (men)/ 
Leg A mulcts ; Burial Crus and Clay Cists — Proio-ligypfian and Libyan 
Comparisons ; Approximate dating of Li. M. Ilf. 

The culture of the last of the Early Minoan Periods does not give the 
same brill taut impression as the immediately preceding Age. I lie richer 
tombs at Mochlos are E. M. II. At Vasilik’i ‘the architecture markedly 
deteriorates. The house-walls of this Period are very poor and built of small 
stones', 3 The naturalistic spirit in art, however, survives in certain ceramic 
works and finds a continuous development in engravings on seals. 

Cydadic connexions, bringing with them the spiral system, now attained 
a maximum. On the other hand, owing to the troubled stale of Egypt 
between the Sixth and Eleventh Dynasties, the stimulating influences that 
had previously operated from that side were now in abeyance. Such in¬ 
fluence as there was—well illustrated in the case of the ‘button-seals’—was of 
a semi-barba rickind. To till s so u rce, best perhaps described as Egy pto- Li by a n. 
can lie traced the ' double sickle' pattern which makes its appearance on a 
series of Cretan seals. The meander, a glyptic motive at that time popular 
in Egypt, also makes its way in various forms lo Crete, to become in time 
the progenitor of regular ‘labyrinth* designs, an example of which decorated 
the E’a iace walls at Lnossos. 

t he Domestic and Sepulchral construction seems to have continued on 
the same lines as those of the preceding Period. Both the ossuary tholos 
and built tombs, such as those of Mochlos. were still in use. 

It is now, however, that lor the first time we have to do with monumental 
works of a wholly new class in connexion with the later Palace site of 
Knossos. These are in the .shape of great ’ hypogaeathe scale of which 

1 Suiger, tie fort, & c., tfjofi, p, nj. 
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suggests that some earlier forerunner of the Palace may have existed before 
the levelling away of the summit of the 1 Tell' t to make room for the 
construction of Its Central Court ami Western Section. 

The hypogaeum actually excavated had been filled in to support the 
foundations of the South Porch of the Palace, which descended into it to 
a depth of VjO metres, and the filling material itself seems to have been sup¬ 
plied from the results of the levelling process on the hill*top above. Its 
ceramic contents belonged intensively to the earliest M.M, I phase 1 and the 
character of the sherds corresponded with those found about the foundations 
of the Palace, though in tins case there was little or no trace of incipient 
polychromy. Some Early Minoan fragments and even a few Neolithic also 
occurred, but thes * 1 were a vanishing quantity. 

The hypogaeum was executed in the soft rock, here of a ferruginous 
tint, and presented a circular plan nearly roo feet in circumference at its 
widest point. The floor itself was about 15 metres below the later surface 
level, but it lias to be borne in mind that the slope of the hilt had been 
here cut into to form the terrace on which the South Corridor and adjoining 
Porch were set, so that the original level of the surface must have been at 
least a metre higher, making the height of the vault about 16 metres. 

The chamber curved gradually over above, so that the whole would 
have formed a great bee hive vault as shown In Fig. 74. Towards the base 
the diameter slightly contracted again so that the section must have 
been somewhat bottle-shaped. The descent into the interior was effected bv 
means of a winding staircase tunnelled in the rock, with a low parapet, of 
which a portion was preserved, to protect it at the intervals where it was open 
at the side. It is obvious, moreover, as shown by Mr. Poll in his Section, 
Fig. 74, that these openings, like the course of the staircase itself must, 
tor the stability ol the whole vault have been arched over. These arched 
openings would have admitted air and also light when the vault was 
illumined, 1 he staircase must have been approached and entered above 
by a passage-way or short tunnel like the doorway of a tomb. 

Owing to the treacherous nature of the rock and the great depth of the 
fioor of the hypogaeum. its exploration was the most difficult task in the 
whole history of the excavation on the site of Knossos. Excavation from 
above, almost directly under the foundations of the South Porch, proved 
too dangerous, and in order to approach the base of the chamber a deft 

I liese included numerous pedes tutledcu|j5 There were also fragments of ‘hole-mouthed ’ 
villi bands either in malt while on a dart slip jwts with ridged decoration in the new 1 bar- 
or in a dark gbit medium on the clay surface, hotinc' style. 
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resembling that of a railway cutting bad first to be opened out from the 
Southern foot of the hill, at a cost of great labour. Even then it was only 
possible to explore a small part of the actual floor of the hypogaeum. 

There are indications that a similar hypogaeum had been filled in at the 
same time as the other, at the South Eastern Corner of the Palace. Here 
the great basement slabs have partly sank below their original level and on 
one side part of the circular cutting in the rock has become exposed. 

What purpose did these great underground vaults serve? That tile 
hypogaeum explored could have been a cistern seems to be excluded by Its 
proximity to the slope of the hill and by the fact that no trace of any coating 
of impervious cement was found in the Interior. The suggestion that it was 
in fact an underground pit for the extraction of material' used for pottery 
is hardly by itself sufficient. The potters clay was doubtless a useful by¬ 
product, but the apparent symmetry of tile work and the carefully planned 
winding staircase surely points to some more permanent purpose. The 
staircase itself, in combination with the great bee-hive chamber, suggests 
analogies with the spiral staircases enclosed in the walls of the Nurasjhe of 
Sardinia or of (he Brodts of Scodand, but in these cases we have "to do 
with construction above the ground. 

Being near the Southern steep of the hill, immediately under tile later 
Southern Entrance of the Palace, and on the natural line of approach from 
the point where the torrent below was traditionally bridged over, a strong 
probability arises that there was also an entrance on the ground floor 1 n that 
case we would here have to do with a circular vaulted guard house recall;^ 
that ot the Megalopolis gate at MeaiSnfi. combined with the inner stairway 
lhat no trace however of such a lower entrance or sally-port was struck 
by the actual course oi the excavations may be explained by the fact that it 
would have run somewhat to the West, as indicated on the Plan 

The idea of a tomb is excluded, though the mistaken belief that the bee- 

h,vc , vauks f M J' c r nac y re ' “T"* l,lMscV might be- thought to 

s"|.p!y a,, alternative solution, rhe practice of excavating pits . more ,* , 

domed over above as store-houses «indeed widespread. A s receptacles for 

corn they are common in Syria and they reenr. perhaps owing to A rab ,* 

in Southern Italy. 1 hey arc found to-day in the island of Cos ■ and else- 


* originally Fo 4 in t derives its nnmt? 

trom such Store-pits. Their position is marked 
by stone girin*; the she (he apjtfaranoe 

of a cemetery. 


= 1 Jr. Mackenzie informs me dm he kqs seen 
exceptionally l.irj; L - examples ;it Andmatebia In 
Los excavated in the chalk rock. 
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where ill the Archipelago. Hut in all sttch eases access was obtained by 
means of a pic from above. 

The existence of two ‘hypogaea’, apparently both on the same large scale, 
on what was later the Palace border may certainly be regarded as an indica¬ 
tion that, as suggested above, they stood in relation to some Early Minoan 
predecessor of the great Palace. 

I he later elements of the primitive ossuaries of the k tho1os‘ type, both 
at l lagia I riada and In the Messara district, belong to tilts time. There are 
some reasons lor supposing, however, that those constructed at tills epoch were 
01 lesser dimensions, like the small Ossuary found at HagiaTriada (Fig. 75). 1 



IT- "j. Slit ItON' OK SMAM.KK OSSCARV ‘TuOl.CiS* AND StEU I.CHRAL ANNI N] > AT 

Hadia Triad*. 


1 his had unfortunately been almost entirely cleared out and used as a 
repository tor L. M. Ill sarcophagi (farm&es). The epoch of its disuse is 
marked, however, as in the case of the larger tholos, by a M. M. I annexe 
consisting ot the ossuary cists characteristic of that Period, These cists 
l hem selves fit on to the earlier type of house tomh so well illustrated in East 
Crete and which at Mochios continued in use during the present Period. 

The houses of the Fourth Period of the settlement at Vasiliki produced 
characteristic E. M. Ill ceramic remains. Similar pottery occurred in great 
abundance in the north trench at Gonrnia, and was found in a stratified 
deposit at Paluikastro. immediately below a layer representing the First 
Middle Minoan phase. 2 Definite evidence of the relative chronological 

1 k. Paribeni, ,l/on. Aar., 1904, p, 6 y r, 1 R. M. Dawkins, /f.S.A,, s, pp. 198, 199, 
7 - Fig, j ; xi, pp, 269, 271, Fig. 5, a, b, t. 
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position of the handiwork of this Period was also obtained in the later 
tombs at Moehlos, At Knossos, the latest pottery oil the doors of the 
Early Mmoan houses, found to the South of the Palace, belonged to this 
Period, and its closing phase may include the earlier elements in a tran¬ 
sitional deposit known as the ‘Vat Room Deposit—found beneath the 
early Palace door to the north of the E. Pillar Room, 1 

The exaggerated types of vessel with abnormally lorn* spouts still 
comi,med in use ia this Period, though towards its close the beaks show 
a tendency to become less prominent and gradually approach the more sober 
proportions of the Middle Minoan Age. 

In die earlier stage of the E. M. 111 ceramic fabrics, the old dark on 
ight geometrical class and the 1 mottled 1 ware still survive. This latter 
becomes gradually extinct, but the geometrical class with the buff ground 
seems never to have entirely died out. At Knossos, at any rate, it partially 
survived to the borders of the First Middle Minoan Period, in the early 
part ol which it re-emerges into prominence, together with some of its 
characteristic patterns, notably the ‘butterflies 1 or ’double axes*. 

Hut the characteristic ceramic product of the Third Early Minoan Period 
was a new style of painted ware showing a light decoration on a dark ground 
U ig. Hi)- rhls ware, though represented at Knossos and elsewhere in 
Lemral Crete, is specially abundant in the East of the island, where its 
deposits are m places so thick as lo point to its production bavins extended 
over a considerable interval of time- j t may well be that the evolution of 
the new. Middle Minoan. style bad effected itself more rapidly in the great 
Imlatial centres of Crete, at Knossos and Phacstos, than in the eastern 

extremity of the island, and that there had been a certain overlapping of the 

two styles. * * ° 

■# 

Some characteristic forms of the light on dark E. M. Ill pottery are 
given m Fig, 7d Many types of the preceding Period will be seen to sur- 
v,ve. including the mgs with proimnem side-spoilts tnsliny i„ an elongated 
open channel. Uood specimens of tliis class occurred at Knossos in the upper 
deposit ol the harly .Mmoan house lloors. Toivards the close of the Period 


1 V \ E ' A ' WS ™*> fofort { tgojJ, pp, 94r 

95 (£. S. i\i. See below, pp, rfi* 71, 

’ Mr. Seager remarks (Atetta, p. that 
besides the evolution visible tn style and forms 
a long duration for this Period is suggested 
by the enormous quantity <jf light on dark 
geometric ware lhat is found on early dies 


on and near the Peninsula of Hicrapctra. The 
tirsl large deposit was found in 1904 at Goumiii, 
where a great heap of ihe.se sherds had I teen 
piled up fust outside the town limits. This 
heap was tomjXTsed of thousands of fragments 
ut tight on dark geometrical ware and must re¬ 
present accumulations of a long term of years. 
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however, spouts show a general tendency to abbreviation, the open channel, 
loo, becomes more truncated, and, pari passu with this, the tubular part 


Fig 76- E.M. m Wase kkom MoCHLqs, &e* 


of the spout becomes shorter. By the beginning of the first Middle Minoan 
Period this tubular section shows a tendency to disappear entirely 1 and 
the abbreviated open part of the spout is simply bridged over by the rim 


1 One from Mwhies (op. ri/. f t igs, 5 0, <j 1) w itb 
hatched incisions on its shoulders is regarded 
hy Sealer us transitional, fv M* Til to M . M- 1 - 
A type ofvessel with side bundle* (derived from 
die early perforated ledge-handles of E. M. 1) 
b still found in the early pan of M-SI- I which 
shows the survival of a similar type of spout 


t cf h p. 144. lug- 105 t below j. A similar vase is 
illustrated by Miss IL Halt i&XiiTuafiwfS in 
PI a item Crete: Sj&qn rrguras 9 p. 55 , fig. is, /, 
and cp. p. 56). Owing to the fact that \i pre¬ 
sented 1 traces of circles of red paint' she 
assigns, it to M M. I. but adds ’on 011 n r grounds 
it might well be called Early Minoan II \ 
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of the vessel. Often Indeed the open spout starts directly from the 
shoulder of the bowl as is already the case with some Early Minoan types 
of vessel. 



« h 

Fie- CoNoin Iyoky Seal from Early Tholos Ossuary, Hagia 

I'rlada : l>. Side-smutted Jug from Kama res Cave r,). 



C&LU'JRS 
RED iWlPt? 

Wit’ll Vfnftl 
BJJFTCJflJ C:e, 
Ml GLA J L 


Fig. 78. SinEH-our^ Juc from Knossos, E M. It!, showing Beginnings 
OK J h OLKl|KOMH ] >K : t OUMiQS 

U ..!?/!* : 7 ' ^ is shown a juij of this class from the Excavations of the 
Lntisii School in the Ka marcs Cave i which illustrates the curtailment of the 
tubular parr of the spout in the latter part of E. M. III. The vase itself is 


1 K. M. Dnwl:ins* T'/ii tf ffie 

A\i mart* Cwu m Crtfc, Ju S. A. t sdXp PL iv p 
top, and ji. ij. The spout Is completed in 


(he drawing from which F%. 77 y b was taken. 
Mr, Dawkins rightly classes this vessel with 
E. M. III. 
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noteworthy from the char.ici.er of the spiral!form pattern that it presents 
which closel y corresponds with that of a contemporary conoid seal of ivory 
from the early tliolos ossuary at Hagla Triada , 1 here placed beside It for 
comparison, Fig. 77, *r. 

The side-spouted vessel p Fi g* 7 S n which as its form shows—Including 
the well-marked collar—belongs to the same stage of evolution as the pre¬ 
ceding, has a special importance as illustrating the beginnings of the true 
polychrome technique* It came to light some years since. South West of 
the Palace site at Knossos- and its coloured decoration agrees very closely 
with that of a small two-handled jar from the Deposit of Hagjos Onuphrios :i 
near Phaestos, found with marble figures in the Third Early Cycladic style. 
In both cases we see bands of a dark Indian red. bordered with dull white, 
on a black-brown glaze ground. The white pigment itself on this Knossian 
vessel and on others of the same small group is of the somewhat dingy 
cream colour usual on E. M. III pottery and docs not present the clear tint 
of the ‘new white" that came into vogue at the beginning of the M. M. I 
Period. On the other hand the matt 1 ndian red colour that is here seen beside 
it makes its appearance for the first Lime , 1 and the increased lustre of the 
dark glaze slip itself, in spite of the somewhat gritty texture of the clay, is 
also noteworthy. It shows in places a metallic sheen. The exceptional 
features in the polychrorny of this vessel, taken in connexion with the sim¬ 
plicity of the decoration anti the morphological characteristics which link it 
with the earlier tradition, give sufficient warrant for placing this specimen 
together with the 11 agios Onuphrios jar within at least the lower borders 
of E. 11 B II l 

The patterns on the ordinary' E. M III light on dark ware—some 
typical examples of which are given in Fig 7b—present, in addition to 
the simple geometrical forms of the class with the light ground, certain new 
features. Curvilinear and spiraliform motives now for the first time appear, 
and an interesting example has been already given in Fig 77 of the 


1 F, Halbherr, J; fcm t dfi A\ I$L Lombard 
%xi y PL X. Figs. 25, 2 6, 

* This vessel was acquired by me before ihe 
Excavation of the Fahce t and at a time when 
it was impossible to define ins position in ibe 
Mtrtoan ceramic series. 

Jfagies Onuphrioi Deposit f *Jk c +i p. x I5, 
Fig, 105. Thy form of this jar with its two 
side h:m elks 5 u rv i ve> in it d ist liiciI y d e vel 1 


form in ihc v Va\ Room Deposit' belonging 
to the earliest M r M. J phase (see p h 167* 
Fig. J I Ser (6, r i> below)* 

1 CL Mackenzie, Middle Mi mm /W- 
kry &/ Krnssos (_/. //+ S., sxvi, p. a 43 ). The 
orange tinis, an Dr. Mnckemie observes, ciime 
in Inter and, ho far an the present Instance goes, 
are not found before M. M. L 


Incipient 
polychra- 
11 iy oil 
tvikcsslan 
vase. 
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interaction of the scrolls on signets and vases- -Among typical patterns are 
spirals, often linked by ribbon-like connexions expanding into an elongated 
lozenge-shaped form. Disks connected in the same way are frequent. 
Some are hi led with a lattice work of hatched lines, some contain a cruciform 
pattern or have their margins intersected by segments of circles. Festoons 
are of frequent occurrence, and a twisted cord or cable pattern which at 
times breaks up into a succession of SS. Some typical specimens arc given 
in big, 71>, [ bigs. SO, a t b, show a series of illustrative fragments of this ware 
from the Nor til Trench at Gotirnia and Palaikastro. Fig. 80 6, r anticipates 

the later" rosette*, a. the ‘asterisk' and spiral, 
so much affected on L.M. I vase decoration. 

Together with these geometrical de¬ 
signs may be noted some very rude attempts 
to delineate animal forms. Several painted 
sherds from the same deposit at Gournia 
l>ear summary sketches of goats showing 
the head and the whole or part of the 



Fig. 71), Typical E. M. Ill 
Ceramic Patterns (E, II, I1ai.l) 


body filled in with cross-hatching. The 
small fragment Fig. 80 a t s shows part of the 
head and the foredegs of the animal.' 

Curvilinear motives already begin to 
appear on seals of the preceding Period, witness the cylinder, Fig. H4, 
with interlocked curves. But the first generalization of Lbe spiral system in 
Crete, and its application not only to signets and other objects of soft stone 
but to ceramic decoration, is a characteristic phenomenon of E. M. Ill, 

1 here can be little doubt that its introduction into Minoan Crete 
ttas due to Cycladic influences, which at this epoch reach their maximum. 
We see the system already highly developed on Early Cycladic pyxides such 
as the well-known example from Melos with a representation of a hut An 
example of a steatite pyxis with linked spiral ornament found in Crete 
and representing cither an importation from a Cycladic soureeoran indigenous 
copy, is given in Fig. 81, B . It is closed with a lid, on which the same orna¬ 
ment appears. 1 A steatite * button f from the Hagios Onuphrios Deposit* 


1 Fig. 7S! is From Edith H. Hall, T/u Davru- 
iivt Art of Crttf in tkt Jironse Agi\ p, j, f 1 ^. f, 
(<:f. jfktHiaaioHf DrpL of Arth,. L niv.of Ptttn- 
y/t anM, i, Ft. HI, 1% XXV l-XXXI11, 

1 From Boyd Hawes, GtmrniH, p. j , p; fi ,, 
(E. H. Hall}, 


* Others arc reproduced by Mi_ss Halt {op. 
*v/,, p, y, Fig. S), 

* f rom the Naue Collection. Cf. the similar 
clay from Svra/K^.'A^iSgp, 1'l.VII I, n. 

Cretan PictogrjpAs, Ac. siv), 

P- 5 t>, Fig. 50, 







Fig. 80 a. E. M. Ill Faisstep Sherds prow North Trench at GochniA (|t.) 
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repeats iti a ruder form a type muck better represented by an object of the K.M.JII 

same kind found at Kouphonisi. 1 A quadruple spiraliform design is also taken f 

Decora* 
lion* 






i 2 

^ Cf 

Ftc. «<>*„ E.M< III Sherds, Ftc.Sl. ST£attte ' Piths’ and King from 

(i) GcmjrhiAt (t) Palaik astro.' 1 Crete with Spir aliform Patterns (j), 

over into the round Hat bezel of steatite rings (see Fig. 81, 6), otherwise 
resembling ivory examples from the ossuary 1 iltolni , 

The simple coil as a decorative unit appears early in Egypt anti else¬ 
where. On prehistoric painted vases from Egypt it represents an imitation 

1 Dummler, Rate vorgruehitehtr Itaidkt~ ! Jioyd Hawes, (nmrHM, PL Nil, 34. 

(iff/ den Cyeladtn {.-lift- Mittk,, 18S6), 1 [Mwkins, B.S. A., x, p, 199, 2. 

P* 16, Beitoge I, 1, p, 15. 
t 
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of the round pebbles of their prototypes In conglomerate. Hut there is 
no evidence of the employment by the early Egyptians of any fully 
developed system of spiraliform ornament. The scarabs with running spiral 
borders, formerly, on account of the names that some of them present, 
assigned to die Fourth and succeeding Dynasties, are now shown not to 
go back earlier than the beginning of the Middle Kingdom. 1 The sources o( 
the Aegean spiral decoration must therefore be sought elsewhere than 
in Egypt,* and may be said to have shifted North. In that direction 
ivc are confronted with the developed spiral system seen on the pottery 
of the Neolithic station of Butmir in Bosnia and by that of a vast 



a !> 

loo. si* Ci.av J’vxisf^) axii Lid of another ftf). Sepulchral 
Cave, Pvaoos* Nmou Kha\i + N.E+ or Kxo^os (J,) r 


Neolithic province extending from Thessaly and Thrace to Roumanla and 
Southern Russia. The evidence tends to show that it was already rooted 
on the Nor til Aegean shores and the Cyclades before it reached Minoan 
Crete, 

Among ihe Arkalokhori remains also occurred clay boxes or pyxides* 
a class of vessels that now appears in Crete and is very characteristic of 
contemporary Cycladic deposits. A specimen of one of these and the lid of 
another of unquestionably E. M. Ill fabric are given in big. £2 r from the 
Sepulchral Cave o! byrgos, N.E. of Knossos. Like others of this 
class, these show the persistence ol the old Snl>Neolithic technique, with 
their well-baked reddish Internal texture and dark brown burnished surface. 

1 The earliest given by Petrie in his Scmt&s then prevalent ns to the date of certain scarab 
ami CyHwirn with (ly \ 7 ). l J L XI h are types. The influence of Midtile Empire scarab 

of ihe Xlth Dynasty* types with spiral i form decoration on M. M. 1 

1 ] 1 l Crttott Jfdfrgrafl&Sf -W. t p. 59, I had and II seals is however, clear. See below, 
looked to Egypt for the source of the spiral p. 300 ssqq. 
motive in l>cle + owing lo ihe erroneous ideas 
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Such vessels bear an incised and often punctuated decoration also very 
reminiscent of primitive tradition. 

These vessels resemble a primitive class of which many illustrations 
belonging to the Neolithic Age in Crete have been given above, and which 
shows a great persistence in the Copper Age pottery of Cyprus and a wide 
Anatolian region. It now reappears in Crete, apparently front a Cyeladic 
source. The extent to which it was once move popularized in the island is 
seen from the fact that certain dotted designs of the polychrome vases 
belonging to the earliest phase of tile M. M. I style arc directly taken Irom 

these chalkdilied patterns. The comparative 
examples put together in Fig. 125 below 
supply sufficient evidence of this. 

Further indications of the strong stream 
of Cyeladic influence that had set in at this 
time will be seen in the imported vases and 
other objects of Parian marble. I he most 
characteristic of these Imports are the marble 
‘idols’ or human figures of a typical Early 
Cyeladic class. 1 These, as will be seen from 
Fig. 83, differ from the traditional Cretan 
types, such as those given in Fig. 13 above. 
Neither have they anything In common with 
what may be called the Egypto-Ltbyan group, 
shown in Fig. 52, 

A remarkable ceramic feature of this 
Period is the appearanceof vesselsgrotesqudy 
moulded in human or animal form. In Tomb 
XIIT at Mochlos was a vase (Fig. 84) in the 
shape of a female figure holding her breasts. 
The vessel shows a yellowish white decoration on a dark ground. The figure 
wears a kind of turban, and from the similarity of the attitude may well be 
identified with the matronly figures represented by the early clay * idols 
it seems probable, indeed, that in this case as in others we see before us 
a primitive Mother Goddess. 3 

A curious vessel in the shape of a young bird opening its mouth for 
food (Fig. 85). found by Ur. Xanthudides in an early tholos ossuary of 



Imported 

Cyckdic 

'Hols’. 


t iiTD* 
tesquely 
Mouldtd 
Vessels. 


Fig. 83 . Cvclaiue: Marble 'Idol 
found is Sim a, Crete {]). 


€fiJ13KC 

Bird 

Vue. 


1 l*r. Karo has noticed, as an evidence of 
the comparative value attaching \o these figures 
of imported material in Crete, that in almost all 


cases the)' heart? vidence of having been tended. 
: Mr. Seager, JjW/J/£l (a4+ also lakes tins 


view. 
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Fig. 84* Vase in Suave ot Female Figure- Mociaos (Seager) (?)* 



l ie. S',. Vaki: in Shape or Youni; Riri., Kitmasa (X,vkthui>ipes) (U,)- 
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Kumasa may a bo be referred to this Period. It is of comic appearance, 
and strikes quite a new note in Mi naan art. A striking comparison is 
supplied by a grotesque four-fooled bird-vase with open beak, of local Neo¬ 
lithic fabric. from Kodjadermen in N.E. Bulgaria , 1 it also recalls certain 
Trojan 1 skin' types. 

Further progress on the path of natural representations is noticeable in Naui™i- 
snme of the signets of this Period, which are still of soft materials such ^npi 
as ivory and steatite. Prominent among these are the seals, mostly of ivory, 
though at times of steatite, in the shape of birds or animals, or the heads forms. 

of such, carved in the 
round, with transverse 
or slanting perforations 
anil list bases showing 
engraved designs. This 
type no doubt goes back 
into the E.M.ll Period,- 
but the fine examples 
of these recently found 
by Dr, Xanthudides in 
the tholos tombs of 
Messara seem to have 
been mainly associated 
with E. M, HI pottery. 
Another type, appa~ Dove 
rently a dove sheltering 
its young with its wings. > 0Li ng. 
is seen in Fig. 8 (J . :5 Though the surface in this case is a good deal 
worn, the design conveys the impression of great natural sympathy in 
the treatment of the subject. I he material ts ivory, and it has 
a horizontal perforation through the sides and a vertical one at the back 
of the neck. The central pattern engraved on the base consists of four 
linked spirals— a motive, as we have seen, very characteristic of this Period. 

Among more or less contemporary relics from the Deposit of Hagios 
GmiphVios* was a steatite seal also in the form of a bird with a cross 

1 Jahrb, d. k. d, Inst., 1915 , Antt&r, p. a 1 this and the sea!* shown in Fig. » 7 are here for 
Fjg + 2 the lirsi lime reproduced, 

f See above, p. 9 $, Fig. 65, 1 See my Supplement to Cretan Pktognphs, 

* Found by l)r. Xanthudides in a ‘tholos’ Ac. (Quariich, 1895), P- 108 and Fig. 82. 
ossuary of Messara, Thants to his courtesy 



Fin. 86. Ivory Se.u. vmjm • Tholos ’ Ossvakv, 
M kssara : Dove and Vovxo [ -li. 






in;. «r. Ivory Seals from tARtiea Tkolos Ossuary, Plata 
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perforation and engraved below with a rude animal figure. This signet 
presents a curious parallelism with a black steatite example said to have 
been found in the Hauran . 1 

A series of ivory seals from the larger ossuary iholos of Flatanos, 
recently explored by Dr. Xanthudides , 1 are reproduced in Figs. >7 and WS, a. 
Nos. ], i, 3, represent respectively a squatting ape, a con chant ox, and 
a boar's head. ’1 he absence of a tail in the lirst might suggest the Barbarv 
Ape, but the omission is possibly an accident of the engraving. On the other 
hand the baboon-like figures on Fig. SS./t, tvith their handlike fore paws, 
are clearly taken from the Egyptian cynoccphalus in his usual adorant 
attitude, 

I hese comparisons perhaps indicate an African source for the ivory 
found so abundantly in these South Cretan ossuaries. As in the case of the 
bird signets, however, the forms id these find their closest parallels on the 
Asiatic side, Stone signets in the shape of couched oxen, sheep, and other 
animals, with similar cross perforations and engraved figures below, 
are found sporadically over a wide tract of country extending from North 
Syria to Babylonia, and even, apparently, beyond the Persian borders.® 
The conoids, Fig, 77, a, above, and Fig, !><>„ have much the same range and 
an' diffused besides along a more westerly /one from Cappadocia to the Troad. 

More distinctive in their character are the Early Mi no; in cylinders, 
which, m place of the longitudinal perforations common to both the Oriental 
and the Early Dynastic Egyptian class, are bored through at the side some 
what near the circumference. An H. M, II steatite specimen has already 
been illustrated in Fig. <13, p. 94 above , 4 A striking point of divergence 
from the usual cylinder type lies in the fact that these Mmoan cylinders 
have their engraved designs on the top and bottom, in place of the circum¬ 
ference, as ts tile universal rule elsewhere. The use of the flat surfaces for 
sealing involved the lateral method of perforation, and at the same 
time, in order to .secure a larger field, these cylinders are for the most part 
broad in comparison with their height. Their sides are generally incurved. 

Op, fit, Kits. S3, and p. mS, ibexes below. Specimens without the irans- 

J he objects are drawn from casts kindly versa l perforation, one with a rude figured 

supplied me by Dn Xanthudides* representation below, were found by M. de 

3 white marble specimen in ihe form of Sarzor at Tello ( Dtiostvertes m C?uilda t vol + ] t 

a cuuchaiu animal* apparently an ux, from S B K XXXVL u p i j K and p, 313), 

Iteyrout, with uncertain globular engraving 1 A day cylinder of lhii%pe from the Hagfra 
below, is in theAihmolean Collection; another Onuphrios Deposit has niready been iJlus- 
in the form of a sheep was obtained from irated by me, Crtkui at., p, laj^ 

Persia, h presents an engraved design of twin Fig. Si, 
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Impressions of ivory cylinders of this class from the larger tholos at Pktanos 
are illustrated in Fig. ST H 4 . 5 , fij 



a (A) ^ 


Fig. Ivory Seals ■ a, End or Cylinder from Plat a nos ; Fragment from 

Tholos, Hagi.v Triada, 

h will be seen that, among the motives of this series of seals, successive 
figures of the same animal are frequent, such as the Hons and spiders on 
Fig. N7, 4. Such processional subjects are themselves reminiscent of a simi¬ 
lar decorative feature in proto-dynastic Egyptian Art. On Fig. $ 7 , 6 , which 
4 n*hn 1 S s ' lows a lion <n pursuit of another animal, there appears a rude human 
figures of figure. In Fig. 88 , a may Vie detected the adorant cynocephalus, and the 

pal me tie of the border which 
recurs in 87. <> certainly 
approaches the Egyptian tree- 
symbol. Scorpions—also a 

feature of the early dynastic 
Cylinders—arc of frequent 
occurrence, and the linked 
pair on another ivory sea! 
from Platanos, Fig. 87 , 10 . fits 
on to the Ylih-XIth Dynasty 
scheme illustrated below in 
Fig. 92. The walking figures or dogs oil a fragment of an ivory seal from 
the early tholos of Hagia Triada, Fig, 88 , A, are very naturally rendered.- 
The ship on the three-sided ivory seal. Fig. 87, 7, coupled with fish 
’ and a E-like sign, throws an interesting light on the maritime enterprise of 

the Period, to which the ivory material of so many of these seals and the foreign 
connexions of sonic of their forms bear further witness. Another content- 


la tin. 11 ills J 



a fr t 

Fjh, Thrfk Bead-Seal of Steatite, 

East Central Crete (J), 


1 A specimen from the early iholos at Hagia = Halbhtrr. Memorit dtl r, /,f. LomL, sd 
Triada i* gi'en in Scriftn .If; mu. i, p. uq, (igojl, Pi, XI, Fig. 2^. 

Fig- S3- 
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porary illustration of ships will ho seen on the three-sided steatite beat] seal 
from East Central Crete reproduced in Fig* SM- They have the same high 
prows with triple forked terminations and similar rigging and upright stem. 

The three crouched human figures of c answer to a type which survives into 
Late Minoan times and may perhaps be taken to represent rowers. 

Among the characteristic forms ol seals at this time are massive Typical 
signet rings with a large round bezel like that with quadruple spiral ornament 
shown ill Fig* Si. <J, low flat cylinders of the type described, 1 and 'pear' 
or * bottle-shaped ’ signets,- generally of dark steatite, which seem to be the 
outgrowths of the type illustrated by the ivory example. Fig, 51 above. No 
imitations of the Egyptian scarab form are as yet found. 



Pig. no. Ivory Seals showing Meander, km»i Ossuary Thgt.qs or 
HaOIa Trial*a ^lAUUiRRSt). {Jyv) 

The perforated conoid type is often associated with meander motives 3 
(Fig. 90 , a. i>, c) t which have a special interest in a Cretan connexion as 
supplying the ultimate source oi the labyrinth in art such as we sec it rillt ^ 
developed in a fresco of the Knossian Palace belonging to the last Middle 
Minoan Period. 

At limes, as in Fig. 90 , r, these patterns are of a more or less curvilinear 
character, and it seems possible that Lite more elaborate forms may ha\e 
originated from the squaring of spiral! form designs a process which has often 
taken place in decorative art under textile influences. So. too, we see the key- 
pattern of early Greek art standing in a derivative relation to the Mycenaean 

1 Cf. Serif ta Mined, J, p. iso, Fig. 53. that some of these conoids belong m the pre 

* lh, t p. i at. Fig. 54. ceding E. M, II Period, and withthent,some 

1 H^hhcrrr, of. fit,, PL X. It is possible of die meander types. 
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spiral torders. 1 In this case, however, the process may have been clue to 
the first introduction of spiral iiorm patterns amongst craftsmen used to the 
angular system not in textile motives alone but in other branches of decoration. 

A suggestive point in connexion with the E. M. Ilf meander patterns 
is the parallel appearance about the same time of similar designs on 
a series of seal types found in Egypt atul dating from the Sixth and 
immediately succeeding Dynasties,* At times 
these designs are fairly elaborate. On a steatite 
plaque acquired by Prof. Flinders Petrie at 
Memphis (Fig. hi), 3 two facing figures of men 
with their knees drawn up, in the linear style of 
this Period, are seen above a true labyrinth, ' On 
completing the corner of this, it appears that there 
were five false turns to be avoided before reaching 
the centre.' * 

These Nilotic seals exhibiting the meander 
patterns are of greyish white steatite, and of 
various forms, including oblong plaques like the 
above, flat-faced seals of semi-oval outline and 
button-shaped signets. They belong to a class 
which, though partly reproducing Egyptian types, is only half Egyptian 
in the dynastic sense of the word, and which seems to have been due to 
an element of the population in the Delta or its borders that had maintained 
many of the traditions of the prehistoric inhabitants of the Nile Valley. 

Tiie meander pattern comes in suddenly on the 1 Egypto-Libvan' 
seals of the present class about the time of the Sixth Dynasty, and is 
paralleled by the more or less contemporary appearance of similar ‘key' 
motives on the Cretan seals. 

There was no antecedent spirali form stage in Egypt such as we find on 
the Aegean side that might,as suggested above,have contributed to the evolu¬ 
tion of these meander patterns. Nor is there any known source either in 
the Nile Valley or on the Asiatic side from which they could have been 

1 Cf. Petrie, Mgtfttn Dtiontivt Art, < Op. At., pp. 15, r 0 . IVtrie observes that 
pp. 4 -b 43. the human figures am 1 completely in the style 

5 In ceramic decoration such Meander pal- of the button-seals which belong to the Sixth 
ttms appear as early as the Fourth Dynasty, to Eighth Dynasties’. He compares the 
c.g, bowl n! Sneferus’ time, Ue Morgan, square labyrinth with classical Cretan types. 
Origins de rEgypte, PL XI. The other side of the plaque is engraved 

= MtmpMt, iii, PI. X X V I , 3 . See too p. 359, vertically with five double-lined columns having 
!■ ig. 259 , i>. twenty-two horizontal strokes between each. 
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introduced ready-made. At the same time the Egyptian hieroglyphic series 
exhibits 1 key ’ and * meander ‘ patterns of simple forms, in the one case Ul n ; nW n ? 

indicative of irrigated land, in the other ru {&e, &), representing gP£f” 
a simplified form of the fuller pictographic plan of a Palace court, I he ^yph*- 
latcer connexion is important in its relation to the labyrinth in art. 1 sign. 

The appearance of these meander patterns on Early Minoan seals must 
be taken in connexion with other motives oil seals of an * Egypto-Libyan' class 
which during this Period exercised a direct influence on the glyptic repertory 
of Crete. This reaction of what seems to have been the older element in 


Eg) pt on Early Minoan culture is indeed continually manifesting itself. 

Among Lite constantly recurring motives of these * Egypto-Libyan lining 
seals of the Period which begins with the Sixth and continues to the * Egypto- 
Eleventh Dynastv are the opposed, confronted, or reversed figures ol meir 
and animals. Several of these designs find their reflection on Cretan seals- Seda, 
indeed, an early example may be seen in the monkeys back to back on the 
ivory si-met, Fig. 51 above, which, from the associated objects, has been 
placed within the limits of the E. M. 11 Period. Among the types that now ***** 
appear on a very characteristic class of these ‘ Egypto-Libyan’ seals is Type, 
a design consisting of two lions in reversed positions. The lions here are 
clearly of Egyptian derivation but in a barbaric setting, and this type oi 
‘ button-seal \ which is found already at the close of the Sixth Dynasty, is 
of exceptional importance as supplying the prototype of a whole series ot 
motives that appear about this time on Minoan scab stones. 

It will be seen from the Fig, 92, B. C’ that the reversed lions coalesce Jtggm 
in such a way as to give the main outlines of a mere pattern, resembling a sielde'. 
double sickle, which in turn influences the types on a long succession ot Cretan 
bead-seals (Fig. 92, D, E, hand Fig. !>:*«, *>)< Most of these seals, winch arc ot 
steatite, belong to the perforated three-sided class, but at times the ‘button 
type is itself taken over. 

T he above chronological evidence also supplies a clue to the approximate 
date of a very characteristic class of three- and four-sided * bead-seals 
exhibiting subjects of a pictographic character (I a.u). con 

ventionalized type of prism-seal dates back to E. M. IF but the bulk ol these 


1 See below, p. 358,. 

1 See for example the confronted men on 
the 1 tabyritnh ’-seal. Fig- 01* above, 

3 Compare Serifta J/rWir, i, p- f big. 65^ 
* See Serifta Minot f, l, p r 130 $eq r I«* and 
Cretan Ac. //- S r xiv, p. 33? 


soqq.) : Further Dfctefttri&j &c. {.A -V■* *vii* 
p_ ^*1 stiqqX Scorpions, spiders, fishes, 
hunted goats, ostrich-like bird?, and revolving 
disks recur. 

1 See above, p. 55, with note 2, 
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seals may be referred to the present time. They mark their owners' 
.Scals^ vocation and often present amide tic signs. Subjects relating to the potter’s 
craft are frequent on these. In Fig. It.'! ,\, ft 1, a diminutive man is moulding 



PRISM ftALi 7 «&U 
SMfy WITH# it L.1 flii 


Kin* £H. TaHLe showing Dfkivttiox of Cretan 
1 DouRIe Sickle p Types, from Rk vKkSjLti Lion Tye-k* 
of * Eg YCTO-Libyan ' BvTTOtf'SfcAls (';)* 



Fie, 93Three-sided Beau-Sears. CiftRV 
Steatite: c , Brown Stf.atits (Cu e j. Two Pots 
in Ovi.M ; i, CnecnciKM Pattern) : d, Yellow 
Steatite (Pace a, Bull's Heap; 3t Two Poke 
I'AKis or Urius). Ai 1. erom Kasteli PedEapa, 
S,E. of Kxcssos (j)v 


a large jar with handles above and below—the earliest record of a Cretan 
pithos, though a parallel Cydadic type is known. In b 2 a pot is apparently 
being taken out of an oven. The table-like object on Fig. tty A . a 2 with its 


















EARLY MI NO AN II! 


1 = 5 


square divisions leads us to a remarkable series of comparisons. It is in fact 
a Minoa.ii draught-board and in the triangular object beneath the hand of the Dr»»Bhi- 
seated personage we must recognise a conical draughtsman. 1 



a h e * 

Km, PS n. Three-Sided Steatite Bead-seals moM Central Crete* <», Sfectukn 
showing End; fa, q d Another Ex.impue |(S illustrates the * 1 H>ublK Siuki.k ) (|). 



The design on the six-faced ivory signet from the early tholos of 
H. Triada (Fig. 93 c, rr) leads us a step further. It is a Minoan adaptation K^ypti^n 
of the Egyptian ' draught-board sign men (/>,r) as It appears already on 

proto-dynastic cylinders (Fig- 9-1 ^ ')• nild siKn. 

the draughtsmen here show the characteristic 
knobbed head. The long-robed Women of 
Fig. 93 a. A i, adoring a rayed solar symbol, 
already wear the peaked collars or cowls that 
survived as a Middle Minoan fashion. 1 he 
similarly dad figure on f i is a female potter. 
d i recalls the crocodiles of the cylinders. 

_ „ A tvue of perforated amulet of steatite, m Leg 

fi T Draught-Board A ^ 1 * * i . . Amulets; 

axu Pieces "N LM. HI Ivoky the shap^ of a human leg. belonging to the later p ;ira ji c | 3 

Siusfci (Fracture kkstoreiA _u me(ltt 0 f the ossuarv tholoi, takes us in the 
Draught-Board Sign e,f, same direction as the double sickle on die 
fcvHius Pieces. bead-seals. Similar pendants occur in Egyptian 

graves belonging to the Sixth Dynasty and immediately succeeding Period.* 

They were invariably attached as amulets to the anklets of tl.e dead, arm- 
shaped pendants being suspended from the wrists. 

This contact with primitive Nilotic elements ako gives a suggestive 
interest to the appearance of clay biirial cists and jars, boll u e .containing cay 

■ Inverted conical dn.ngto.cn .tow a * * »-> -Nf * »*”"* *»*• 

hard am two on K.rly D,asdic Effl*. T °** «• « M ™»> > f " “ 

cylinder (Petrie, Stamii and CyUndtn i«M <Ji*e" Heinsu (fin emspnuon). 

V 1 f ill IV , e\ * e.L{, at Miibasua. J.Gauteng, AfaMsm, 

A<jmts, PL II, 49, and cf. I I. IV, 9&J. . . .... 

1 llalbherr, Rendkonti, Sic., 1906, P- j.ti - ‘ ln I >- -J 0 * 

Fig. C, But the subject remained enigmatic. 
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Sojic f omracte ^ skeletons, The clay cist or ‘ la rnax ’ has a very long history 

Egyptian ’ n Crete anti specimens with rounded angles have now been found 

Libyan associated with Early Minna pottery in the Sepulchral Cave of Pyrgos 

cmn^E- above referred to, North-east of Knossos . 1 Those of the E. M Til 

Period still show rounded corners and burial jars occur of oval form which 
may be described as miniature cists. Both burial cists and jars occurred 
in the Paehyammos cemetery (see Fig. 94 ) * The vessels were simply buried 
in the saild. They were closely packed together and range from Li. M. 111 
to the close of M. M. III. hi the case of the jars especially the bodies had 
evidently been tightly trussed before the rigor mortis had set in. It seems 


Appro&i- 
matt 
Dating 
of E. 

III 



I ig, 94 . E*M. Ill Burs A3 Cist 




possible indeed that the ancient Cretans, like the Libyan tribe of the 
Nasaniones. described by Herodotus, had forced the dying to take a sitting 
posture. C ay burial cists, some of oval form, and pots placed bottom 
upwards, with contracted skeletons, are characteristic of prehistoric Egyptian 
tombs. Have we not here the source of a long Minoan line 1 

It will be seen that the Egyptian or ■ Egypto-Libyan' connexions, of 
ucti \\ e have so many evidences during the Third Early Minoan Period, point 
o the troubled time that intervenes between the Sixth and the Eleventh 
Dynasties. According to the system here adopted the approximate date 
his . tmoan lenod would he between 2400 and 2100 n,c., slightly 
overlapping the Eleventh Dynasty. 0 > 


1 See above, p. 59, and p. r^o, 

SL-a^tr, Tilt Ciotcfriyqf PaehyuminQS, Ctttt, 
PP- 9-iJ, eS, PI. XIL 

lib. IV, 190; C f. E. H. Hall 
<« tI > Dohan), Spfuntnyuras, p. (jj. 

1 tfr l>c Morgan, Origin, <it pp. 

*j'i ijS. Figs. 4 fj 7- j6S (Kawairtil; the cist 


^'S* teserubles Paehyammos types but with 
ho,fS ln i's sides instead of handles for the 
attachment of the lid), l or the day b ur j a i 
,:IS[S sec lt >c Petrie, Qutbdl, and Spurred, 

- Va ^ tda ,nu! I i 1H, Ayrton and Loal, 

Et Mahouto„ 1 J 1. VII. 3$. 




THE MIDDLE MI NO AN AGE 

MIDDLE MJNOAN I 

§ S* MJU : (A) Foundation of Knoshian Palace. 


Age of Palates begins; Tracts of earlier foundation atA'uossos ; J/. M. 1 
fitments of Pa laic at Anossos ; Hall const ruction ami analysis ; Parly signs 
on 6 a se Mods of enceinte— fa rat lei signor y af P/mestos: Relations of Crafts- 
mens signs to Linear Serif/; Parly Keep with tea tied fits ; ' Insulae' ssithin 
fortified enceinte ; Rounded angles of orifinal IV. 6toef ; Jerra-eotta tvatft - 
fifes; M* M. I stage at /If tied os / Parly Pillar Basement at A'nossos „■ Oral 
House, C/mmaeM; Rounded angles of Aaiossian + insulae ' compared ; Panudi¬ 
tto n SS alls of Palace; Ossuary k thoioi b superseded by Cists; tendency tow ards 
individual interment; Clay sarcophagi and jars. 

The Age which now succeeds \s far excellence the Age of Palaces, marked 
by the foundation of the great Minoan buildings, and from this time onwards 
Knossos may be said to set the pace for Lhe insular civilization. 

It will be shown that the foundation of the Palace itself on this site 
in its earliest form* as recovered for us by the recent excavations, did 
not itself take place till the Latter part of Lhe present Period* But coming 
events had already cast their shadows before them. That some local pre¬ 
decessor of the great building had covered at least a part of the site before 
Lhe dose of the Pearly Mmoan Age Is rendered probable, as has been already 
pointed out by the disco very of the spacious vault of the hypogaeiim beneath 
the South Porch which seems to form part of the subterranean entrance of 
an earlier building at the same point. St ore-vessels representing the 
incipient stage of M + M, 1 were found beneath the floors of the West 
Magazines and relics from the treasury of an earlier shrine were brought to 
light beneath the Central Palace sanctuary* 1 I t is probable indeed that the 
original laying out of the early Keep or Power, now ascertained to have 
existed by the Northern Entrance, may be of the same ‘proto- Palatial P age. 

As a trustworthy means of obtaining a chronological guide, a system of 
Avail analysis has proved effective. This consists of the examination of 
the ceramic fragments, often very minute, contained in the interior of the 

1 See below, § 7, and p. [65 seqq* 
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walls and under the base blocks above their foundations, in positions which 
seemed to exclude the possibility oflater disturbance. 

1 lie researches into the wall cavities were facilitated by a curious 
feature in tbe construction of the West wall itself. The interior of the wall 
was tilled with rubble masonry about a metre thick and the outer and inner 


Hu. Hi. Vieiv show kg JxmctoK. of W. U'ali, Kkossos, with Part of the Rubble 
Filling removed, Mortisks for IVooumt Ckoss-hars are ViStMLE. 

orthostatic gypsum slabs were originally locked together by means of w ooden 
bars, dovetailed into the mortises which are visible on either side. 1 (Fig 05 ) 
Hie iirst tests of this kind were made in 1905 at three different points 
m the rubble filling between the orihostats of the best preserved, southern 
section of the West wall (see Fig. 95 ), from the Third to the Tenth 
Magazine.* The results were concordant, indeed, but not altogether free 

' AW,, Rtpart, r 9 or (//, S. A., vii), pp. 3, p, ao seqq. The fragments svete examined by 
4 and Fig. 1. |Jr, Madtnzie and myself. 

1 See Awww, Rtp>rf, HJ05 (>?, s. A. t si). 
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from elements of doubt. The evidence seemed to point to the existence of 
an original structure dating from the close of the First Middle Minoan 
Period, and to a subsequent remodelling of the facade in the course of 
M.M. nr. 1 

These analyses were perforce confuted to the part of the West wall 
above the base slabs of the orthostats. Hut the section North of this, where 
the upright gypsum blocks were wanting, offered an opportunity of testing the 
contents of the actual wall foundations beneath the base slabs, The un¬ 
disturbed material found beneath these, at a point behind the Twelfth 
Magazine, gave a different result from the foregoing. There were abso¬ 
lutely no fragments belonging to M. M. 111 . The latest sherds here 
brought to light belonged to an early stage of the First Middle Minoan 
Period." Corroborative of this, moreover, was another Interesting test. It 
will be seen from the view outside the West Porch, given In !■ ig. {hi, 3 
that, about three metres West of the existing South section of tile 
facade, a line of large slabs runs parallel with it, curving round towards 
the East side of the Porch. But these slabs, which (after a slight set¬ 
back, such as is usual in the Palace walls) follow the more Northern line 
of the facade, may with great probability be taken to represent Us original 
continuation southwards, and to be the base slabs, embedded in a tough 
clay stratum, of a Western facade-line along this section. Immediately 
under the second of these slabs from the North end were found, besides a 
mass of Neolithic and Early Minoan sherds, a score illustrating the earlier 
M. M, I phase, but nothing later. 4 All this points to the conclusion that the 


1 Tht- fragments Lund that cou!d by deft- 
nitely classified were practically divided into 
two groups M. M. I and M + M. Ill, the former 
much preponderating. In Test I'il i t nmie in 
the filling between the ortho* tats T from their 
existing top to the base block on which they 
rented (55 centimetres), the fragments as 
Analysed by Jh. Mackenzie were M. M* I, jij ; 
M- Mp 1 I ? none; M. M. Ill, £1 ; iindassedp 
171 : L M. 1 , obviouf.lv intrusive, 1. In Test 
I'it 3„ where the depth of the rubble deposit 
■was greater (1-05 m.), my own analysis was: 
M. M. I, 50 • Laie T \|. M l, 3 ; M. M. HI, 95 ; 
undassed, 28; L. M. ], 1. Five fragments 
fieri: brought 10 tight, at first set down as date 
M. *M. Iseem to E>e best described as 
M. M, 1 'J'he presence of M. M. Ill sherds 
I K 


led me in the original RejKjrt (<?/. n'/., p. zi) 
to draw the too sweeping conclusion that * the 
construction of die West wall belongs io the 
close of ihe Middle Miitoan Age\ In view 
of the further ^all analyst referred lo below, 
this conclusion must be greatly modified. 

3 The fol low rng is the a n nl y> i s of 3 r 9 class ified 
fragments from the inter'll ices of the foundation 
wall of rough stones beneath ihe base slabs at 
this point; Neolithic, 52: Sub-Neolithic or 
K. M. I, 42 ; Early Minoan in general. 127; 
M. M. I, 98. 

7 Sec loo the Sketch PJan + Fig. IB'A. below- 

4 Of the sherds examined, 20 were M, M. 1 . 
The others (in the firel half-metre) were: E. M. 
in generalp 146; and Neolithic, 460. 
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original wall on the side of the West Court dates from the mature Tvt. M. I 
Period. Probably, not long after that date, the original line of the facade 
was thrown back along its southern section. This in turn was remodel led 
early in M. M. III. 

Subsequent researches beneath the massive base blocks of the original 
North wall of the Palace outside the North-East Entrance showed that 
there too the latest sherds were early M. M. I, 

In 1910 a series of similar tests were made along the base blocks of Tests in 
another massive wall-line—apparently the innermost enceinte on the East 1 
Slope. 1 As was also the case with the North wall, huge blocks were here 
turned over in the process, so that the clement in the interstices within was 



Fig. !>r* Massive: Rake Rtocfi at SJv. Cokner of Earlv U'jur Line, 

KnOssOs* incited with La kite Sign, 

absolutely * pure \ These researches again showed a uniform composition 
of interior element, no sherds later than early M, M. I coming to light, 
and the great bulk being either Neolithic or Early MinoaiL 3 Tests made 
j n ^e original southern wall-line (see be low p p, zoS t Fig, 154 ) produced 
identical results, and, as shown above, the latest sherds found in the great 
hypogaeuni beneath the South Porch were also early M. M, L 

Immediately East of the ait-a where the stones lieueath two of these large blocks, by 
1 frefy found, iind half way between myseh and Hr, may be given as 

the 1 Stone-spout' area and the East Bastion, examples; (i) Neolithic, 322 ; Early Mtnoan, 
dm\ again farther South, a little East of the 137 ; M. M. 1, 7. ( 2} Neolithic, 320 ; E. M. 
light-well of the 11a]L of the Double Axes. 111 ; It. _\L I, 25. Only one or two examples 

One nf these blocks was 196 metres lon^ of polychrome sherds w ere found in the course 
by t-ao broad, and 0^55 era, thick. of these tests, and these of an early class, with 

Hie results of the examination of the powdery scarlet pigment, 
sherds in the interstices of the foundation 
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Urge The base blocks of these enceinte walls, the date of which is thus 

ascertained, were characterized by incised signs, many of them of abnor- 
But mallv large proportions. One of the largest of these, consisting of a 

Mock*, combination of the 'double fork' and 'trident signs, at the South-East 
Palace Angle, is shown in Fig. 9 T. 1 Its width is So cm. ( 3*5 itches), 
height 42 cm. (16* inches), and the cutting is 25 cm. wide and 15 deep. 
Such a sign as this far transcends an ordinary ‘mason’s mark*, and may 
well be credited with some definite meaning. 

On a roughly squared base block near the North-West angle of the 



l ie. 96. Incised Design on Bass Block rovxn near Xgeth-West Ancle or Palace. 
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Palace, which seems to belong to the same class, there 
occurred indeed a quite monumental incision (Fig. 98 ). 
The remaining part of the design, which is somewhat 
broken off on its left margin, is about a metre wide. The 
left section seems to represent a linked group of signs 
including the ~r and H, such as occur on some early seal- 
s tones, The right portion, on the other hand, suggests 



a rude human 


1 Another very large example is supplied necting bar* was 73 cm^oraboat three-quarters 
bv a deep-tut s dumb hdblike siyn, N f o, 9 of of a metre* wide 1 
Fig. 99 , consisting oftwo rings joined by a con- 
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figure with one hand upraised and an object behind, which somewhat recalls 
the primitive seated and be-wigged figures (see inset, p. 132) on a well-known 
class of Early Dynastic cylinders. The influence of these on primitive Minoan 
design has been already noted, 1 An early Minoan tradition is visible in e\er\ 
feature of this elaborate design, and it might be thought perhaps that it was 
derived from a building still'earlier than the first Palace of which we have 
the existing constructions. Put the rough hewn stone on which it is incised 
is indistinguishable from other base blocks ot die present soiics. 

The signs are always incised on the upper of lower surfaces of the slabs, 
often left very rough, and they could not have been intended to be visible 
to the eye. Even those at present conspicuous on the face oi the limestone 
masonry of the Palace were themselves doubtless hidden from view by their 
painted stucco coating of varying thickness. The incised marks in (act must 
be taken in relation to the material itself and to their disposition at the time 
of construction. At times, as in the case of stamps on Chaldaean bricks, 

they may have had a consecrating value. 

The signs on these base blocks of the early enciente and terrace walls 
must be recognized, from the position in which they are found and the sisns, on 
character of the work itself, as belonging to the Age which saw the founda- ^ 
tton of the Palace. They are accordingly grouped together here m the M.M. I. 
Table, Fig. im. Those of extraordinary dimensions, indeed, such as Pig. S> ‘ > 
found on certain base blocks, belong to an archaic category, and considerable 
labour must have been expended in cutting out designs sometimes three- 
quarters of a metre In length and deeply incised. But, apart Irom these 
exceptional examples, the signs of this earlier class are on the whole larger 
and more deeply cut limn those of the succeeding Periods. I t is, moreover, emre- 
interesting to find that two-thirds of the Knossian types of this group are d«jcc 
practically identical with signs on the blocks of the earlier Palace at i haestos. |tf Ear|y 

These comparisons will be found noted in the 1 able. ... . . Phacstroi 

There are some thirty-three such marks on the base blocks of the 
Early Palace at Knossos, several of these appearing in variant forms, some 
of them, as will be seen, of a more or less compound character, and occasionally 
they appear in groups. Out of the root-forms of these early signs of which 
we have the evidence, about two-thirds are common to both Knossos and 
Phaestos, and many of the numerous compound varieties which occur arc 


1 See above, pp. OH, 69, and cf. Scrip/a Ninw, 
i. ]). 1 24. The inset is from Petrie, Sc<V'Q&s a wi 
Cylindtriwiih A 7 amci(V\. II- 43), the position 
reverse [I for belter comparison. 


1 por the Phnestos marks see Pemier, Mbit. 
Ant., vii (iy°- k P- *7 ^<4■- and tf - iLv 
P- 43* seqq. 
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also identical, The systems of combination and tokens of ditlercntiation, 
such as the spurs of ro^ and 21A or the A above 23 rand 24 r largely corre¬ 
spond in the two groups, anil it seems not unreasonable to inf 't that a good 
deal of the work on the two sites may have been executed by the same guilds 
of workmen. 

These marks 1 on the early Palace blocks form only one in a series of 
categories of'craftsmen’s signs' found on objects of various materials, such 
as bone and ivory or faience. Though such marks or signs can hardly 
in themselves be described as actual characters of a system of writing, 
a certain underlying community may at the same time be detected in their 
evolution. Their general aspect is ltselfalptiabetiform. Several forms on the 
basement blocks referred to correspond with thoseof the primitive pictographic 
signs of Cretan seals, Over half of them, moreover, are practically identical 
in form with linear typ- s of the developed Minoan Scripts A or II, These, 
at least, must hat e had a conventional ideographic meaning associated with 
them, and the same is true of the 'craftsmen's signs’ in general Detailed 
researches into the application of such signs to parts of the building at 
Knossos show in fact that they were used with a certain method in reference 
to their distribution. There can be little question, moreover, that a series 
of these, amongst which the double axe is of most frequent occurrence, had 
a religious signification and were employed consistently in certain regions 
which had a specially sacral connexion. This, however, refers to the super¬ 
structures, where the Double Axe sign greatly outnumbers the others.- On 
the base blocks this sign can claim no such predominance. 

We see then that at the beginning of the M. M, 1 Period a more or 
less square area on the site of Knossos had already been enclosed with 
a massive enceinte of walls. Moreover, the evidence supplied by the filling 
in of the great hypogaeitm or subterranean entrance vault referred to in 
the preceding Section tends 10 show th.it it is to this Period that must be 
referred the levelling away of the hill-top for the formation of the Central 
Court. The last ceramic relics found with the earth thus dumped down into 
the cavity of this vault, which was filled in to support the founda¬ 
tions of the South Porch of the Palace, prove to belong to the earliest 
phase of M. M. I. 

These researches into the early enceinte walls are so fundamental In 
character, so decisive in their results, and of such chronological importance 

1 for .1 comparative study of these and other Seripta Mitt tut* 

' CfafL«fltn’i sign* 1 of [lie two Palaces 1 must 1 See below, pp. 218, 425 and p. 449, Fig. 
refer to my forthcoming second volume of .122. 
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that it lias been thought well to refer to them here in some detail, the more 
so since no adequate account of them has as yet been set forth. 

They have now been amplified and confirmed by' a curious discovery 
made In the course of the exploratory campaign carried out in 1913. The 
area flanking the north-west side of the Central Court and the adjoining part 
ot the West wall of the Northern Entrance Passage had been known for some 
years 1 to include a group of deep walled pits sometimes called * dungeons \ 
for which, indeed, they may well have served (Fig. 100). These descend to 
a depth of nearly twenty-five feet, but had evidently been filled up at a very 
early date, and later Palace lines drawn without reference to them. 

lit making a supplementary' examination beneath the floor of the small 
chamber containing a knobbed pitlios. which was supposed to overlie the 
area of one of these ( ; No. V ‘ I found that it really lay above and on the 
margin of a massive wall of rubble masonry, going down seven metres 
to the level of the lloor of the walled pits, and built up against a cutting in 
the Neolithic deposit. This wall was now followed out externally* by means 
of deep cuttings and of tunnels under the later structures, and proved to be 
the containing foundation wall of a more or less square keep or lower, within 
which were enclosed the deep walled cells. Like them, it descended about 
seven metres below the surface level of the Central Court, and it was on 
all sides built up against the Neolithic cliff, here artificially cutout (see Plan. 
Fig. ini). 

J he upper wail of this structure seems to have been composed of massive 
limestone slabs, the lower courses of which were partially preserved on the 
North side,* and to a slight extent on the West, where they stepped up. 
A noteworthy feature of the foundation wall was that its corners were mostly 
rounded off, though those of the masonry above, jit the single place 
where they had been well preserved, were angular. The date of this 
building was fixed by an examination of the small pottery fragments from 
inner crevices of its substructures, portions of the rubble masonry being 
removed for this purpose. The result of this analysis was to show that 
here, too, the latest elements belonged to an early phase of M. M. IA 

It thus appears that not long after the very beginning of the Middle 

1 See Ahossos, foport, t 9 a 3 (/>\ S. A., h\ Neolithic, 74 ; Sub-Neolithic and E, M, i t 
pp. is reqg. ^ 76; E. M. 11 and HI, jj;; M.M, I. 31. No 

: The early sign : ip occurred on twoshbs. polychrome. (:): Neolithic. i (\; Sub-Neolithic 
8 The u-sults of two tests, at upper and lower and K. M. I. i J; E. M. II and III, £ 
levels respectively, were as follows. The frag- M. M. 1 , ,o. The building may therefore 
meats capable of classification were (1): possibly go back M, M. I ei. 
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Mijioaii Age a massive stone Keep or Tower, with deep wallet] cells 
within, was erected on this spot, Its outer dimensions were not very 
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large some so metres E.-W. by 15 N.-S., and it seems to have been 
completely isolated. 1 It shows, however, the same orientation as that of 

1 The deep trenches and tunnels executed West sides, and pans of the North and East, 
cmiside the foundation walls on the South and matte this conclusion almost certain- 
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the Palace, its South wall corresponding with the border-line of the Central 
Court, winch must already have been levelled at this time. The East wall, 
moreover, follows the line of the later West wall of the Northern Entrance 
Passage. It formed therefore an integral part of the earliest Palace plan. 

Two remarkable features in the plan of the West Wing of the 
Knossian Palace had long suggested to me the conclusion that the Central 
area of this had also originally formed an isolated block. Immediately North 
of the Ante-room of the Room of the Throne the gypsum orthostats of the 
early inner line of wall traceable on this side 1 curve inwards in a westerly 
direction, without any apparent reference to the later plait of the building, and 
suggest the original continuation of a boundary wall running in this direction, 51 
and excluding the N,W. Quarter (see Fig. 102). This inward curve of the 
original orthostatic wall, moreover, finds a curious counterpart in the curving 
course of the base stabs opposite the West Porch, which, as already pointed 
out, mark an earlier line of the West facade at this point (see Fig. !)<>). Here 
we seem to trace the first stage of the southern wall belonging to the same 
isolated block, which would have contained the area of the Magazines and 
Pillar Rooms, and that later occupied by 1 the Room of the T lirone. 

It may further be remarked that the original gypsum wall-line of this 
insula’ facing the Central Court resembled in its general character the 
outer wall-line of similar construction that formed the Southern boundary of 
the Palace, bordering the South Corridor, and the continuation of which may 
be traced along an upper terrace of the East Slope. In other words, the 
section of the Palace facing the Central Court was not in its original 
conception an interior line at all. It did not give free and almost continuous 
communication with the Court by means of porticoes and broad stepped 
approaches as did the later facade on this side, built out some three metres 
East of the original line. Rather, it takes on a somewhat defensive aspect 
as part and parcel of a self-contained structural unit, 

The curved outline of the angles of this 'insula supplies an interesting 
point of comparison with the oval building of M, M. I date at Charoaezi in 
Eastern Crete, described below, 3 and we may, as there suggested, trace the 
reaction of other rounded tyjies of primitive Cretan and Cycladic buildings. 
From what has been said above it is clear that the area of the Palace 
site at Knossos was laid out in the course ol the 1 ‘Irst Middle Mincan 

’ See my Kwssos, Report, 1904 (/>’. S. A., turn further on, following the fast wall, per- 
x. p. 36 seqq., £ 6 * The Earlier West Fayade haps, of the Long Gallery so as to include the 
of the Central Courtand PI. I, A, n). N.W. angle of the region of the Magazines. 

3 I his wall may well have taken a northern 3 See p< 147 and Plan, J'ig, 10 &. 
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Period, and fenced round with enceinte walls which, on the North and East 
sides, at any rate, were of the most massive construction, rite hill-top 
had been already levelled to make room for the Central Court, and the main 
lines of orientation iaid down. Hut the buildings within the enceinte and 
round the Central Court seem to have been largely distributed in isolated 
blocks. The methodical character of this distribution into * insulae ’ is best 
brought out by the diagrammatic Plan of the Palace given below at the 
beginning of § 9, 1 Amongst these this early Keep or Tower occupied 
a prominent place, dominating the Northern Entrance Passage and Sea- 
Gate, as it existed in Its original form. 

Both in the massive walls and in this tower-like structure we sec the 
obvious design of fortification .which, indeed,clung to the Northern Entrance to 
the last. Open and exposed to attack as seem to have been the great Palaces 
both at Knossos and Phaestos in their later phases, we can hardly avoid the 
conclusion that defensive considerations entered largely into their original 
plans. This, indeed, is made probable by contemporary analogy, not only 
as supplied by early Cycladic strongholds, but in Crete itself and the very 
neighbourhood of Knossos. The * Cyclopean ’ walls of roughly horizontal 
structure that surround the settlement about the peak sanctuary of juktas,* 
described below, belong, as their ceramic associations show, to the First 
Middle Minoau Period, and are therefore contemporary with the early walls 
of Knossos. Both at Jnktas and iit the Palace plan we see not only bastions 
at intervals but the frequent short returns so characteristic of the West facade 
of Knossos, These Minoau traditions of fortification will be seen to have 
an important bearing on certain features that recur at Tiryns and elsewhere,’ 1 
Among the earl iest elements of the Knossian Palace is the system of water- 
conveyance, by means of terra-cotta pipes. These, with their collars and 
stop-ridges, arc of admirable construction, and the tape ring formof each section 
gave the water a shooting motion well adapted to prevent the accumulation 
of sediment These pipes (see Plans and Sections, Fig. 104 ) show an advance 
on nearly all mode rn systems of earthenware pipes, the sections of which are 
parallel tubes. Those by the area of the Stone Drain-head (Fig. 103 ) are 
comparatively near the surface ami layed to a fall North, 1 hose ot the South 
Slope, on the other hand, run, over three metres deep, beneath the toundations 
of the South Porch, and show an upward slope of 1 in i$-<jo metres.* If 

1 See p. 103, Fig. 1 52. were made by my architect, Mr. Christian C. T. 

1 .See below, p, 155, |?ig, 113 a . Doli, by whom the Plans and Sections shown in 

3 See Vol. J I. Fig, MM were made. To These h due the deltsr- 

1 Very accurate observations of these pipes minalion of the gradual iise of the clay pipe 
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this upward slope formed part of the original arrangement, it might be 
taken as evidence that the Miitoan engineers, at the close of the Third Mil¬ 
lennium r-.c., made a practical application of the fact that water finds its 
own level. From the position, however, in which this section of piping was 
found, above the filling of the 11 ypogacum. the evidence falls short of certainty. 

That the inner arrangements of the Palace area were radically modified 
at some time between the date of the M. M. f structures and a 
mature phase of M. M, il is well 
shown by the evidence forthcoming 
from the original Keep, The walled 
pits were here filled up, and new walls 
with foundations in some 1 cases going 
very deep down were drawn across 
them, in places at right angles to the 
original foundations, and prolonged 
beyond their boundaries. At a level a 
little below that of the Central Court 
new floors were laid down, and in the 
case of one of these, belonging to a 
small room to the West of this area, 
a chronological terminus ad quern is 
obtainable. On this floor, composed of 
somewhat rough stones, was the base 
of a knobbed pithos presenting a late 
example of a class well represented 
in the Early Magazines of the East 
Slope. W ith this were cups and other 
ceramic fragments belonging to a 
mature phase of M. M. 11 (seeSection, 
l>‘ *35* * r ig‘ ,7 ' below). 

It would therefore appear that 
the structures to which this floor belonged date from the early part of 


Fio, 103, Clay Water Fites ; Xkak 
Area m Stone Rkain-hkaia. 


underneath the S. Porch, As It \u re pisses over smaller than the others. ‘Theft faucets have lips 

the earth filling of the Hypagaeom the posit- oa cm, thick, and their spigots, instead of taper- 

bility of a slight sinking must be kept in view, ing with the general taper of the pipes, were 

Bat, if that was the aw, the whole sank equally* wave-surfaced outside for the grip of the cement 

for the day cement of the joints was not broken, or clay/ Some* at any rate, of those on the 
It will be seen that the course of the pi fie is South Slope have handles, which ary wanting 

somewhat curved. Mr, Doll observes that the in the case of the others, 

pipes of the Eastern area are in every way 
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that Period It is to this epoch then that we must refer the first great 
remodelling of the interior arrangements of the Knossian enceinte, which 
linked up and unified what appear to have been a succession of separate 
blocks ranged round the Central Court, 

I he full evolution of the Palace as we know it was thus achieved, but as this 
consummation is most conveniently connected with thebeginningof the Second 
Middle Minoan phase it is better to deal with this and the great sister building 
at Phaestos in their comparative aspects in the succeeding Section, It seems 
not improbable that the Palace at Phaestos may have passed through a similar 
stage in which it consisted ot a conglomeration of separate units round a 
central area, the wholeprotccted by a more or less square enclosure of boundary 



J'ic.. 105, M. M. I \ 1 ‘kom Stratum i in low Early Magazines at Phaestos (J r.J, 


M- M, i walls. That elements of the building, the extent of which is as yet imperfectly 
Spffi ascertained, belong to the First Middle Minoan Period is clear from the 
rwm,. evidence supplied by the Early Magazines beneath the later light-well of 
the I ropv laea. I lie latest ceramic relics found in these Early Magazines, 
which mark the date when they were filled in for the new constructions, arc 
certain cups of a characteristic type which constantly recurs in association 
with advanced M. M. IJ fabrics, and which, both at Phaestos and Ivnossos 
mark a very wide catastrophe at that epoch. Blit among the remains in 
a stratum datiitg Irom the time that immediately preceded the construction 
of the Early Magazines themselves were found vessels of types characteristic 
of the earliest M, M. 1 phase 1 l big* IU5J. I hey represent in fact the same 
ceramic stage as that found immediately beneath the foundation slabs of 
the Palace at Knossos. The spouted type on the right is in itself an inheri¬ 
tance from It. M. III.- The two Palaces, in fact, seem to have been founded 

' This interesting observation regarding the was kindly supplied me by Dr. Purnier. 
siralum in which the M M. I pottery wasfound * See above, pp. 109-11 tj 
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at the same epoch—at a mature stage, that is, of the M. M, l phase—ami 
in many respects repeat each other s history. 

Among the best preserved structures of the hill of Knossos which must 
be referred to the beginning of this Period, and even preceded the founda¬ 
tion of the Palace as we know it, is a deep basement chamber with 
two monolithic pillars excavated in the S.E. angle of the Palace area 
{Fig. Inn). Whether or not this structure formed an annexe ot a larger 
building , 1 it is interesting as supplying the earliest example of the 
* Pillar Rooms * that play such an important part in Minoan buildings, and 
which, in many cases, certainly served a religious purpose as the crypts 



Fir.. In". Pol vc hromk Vessel), is rokii o> Dovx t rum M. M. I Baskmkst (|n). 

of columnar sanctuaries above," The chronological place of this early 
Pillar Room is shown by the ceramic relics found on its earliest floor level. 
These belong exclusively to the initial stage of M. M. I. and afford good 
illustrations of the earlier phases of polychromy . 1 A remarkable vessel here 
found in the shape of a dove , 4 with white and red colouring on a black 
glaze, may well have had a ritual use (Fig, l(i7). 

The stone houses of this Period, as is shown bv the remains of such 
beneath the West Court pavement at Knossos, and to the North of the 
Palace site, are, like those of the preceding Early Minoan Periods, normally 

1 It lies outside the art.i of the existing Ac., p. £>j seqq. (ArrAafffjqgfa, iqi-j). 

Palace, and its orientation is somewhat “ See below, p. 171, and Mackenzie^/..//. S. t 
divergent. xnvi, pp. 344-8, l‘ls. VII, IX, 

1 See vpl. ii and cf. A. J. R, PUiar Roems, * /, //- 1901, p. 79, Fig. 1. 
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of rectangular construction. An exception to this rule is, however, supplied MJ 
by a house excavated on a height at Cbamaezi, in the Siteia Province, 
by Dr, X anthuelides. 1 The top of a lofty knoll had been here levelled 
in Minoan times to make room for a building which, following the lines House nf 
of the site itself, was of elliptical outline (Fig- 108 ). Its date is fixed by 
the vases and other objects found on its doors, which were characteristic 
products of the M. M. I culture. 5 

This house is of exceptional interest, not only from its oval outline, but 
affording a good early example of the Minoan system of lighting the ctounaeri, 

N 


as 


W 



. s 



Fig. 11 u*. Oval House, Cmauaezi (M. M. 1), 


interior by means of light-wells, here represented by a single rectangular 
court of small dimensions in the centre of the building (i a). In Room 4. more¬ 
over, w i as found the earliest example of a movable hearth in the form 
of a flat clay disk hollowed in the centre, while ashes that had probably 
belonged to it lay near. 

Dr. Noack has put forward an ingenious theory that the house or 
Chamaezt, with its oval outline, squared inner chambers, and small oblong Theory, 
central court, supplies an example ol an aboriginal type of rounded building 
out of which the elaborate rectangular plan of the Cretan I alaces was 


1 ‘t->. ’Af*, p lyoG, p, 117 SO L4- 


■ Cf. />, -V. A., siv. pp. 
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evolved. 1 It is impossible, however, to accept this view. The Palace 
as a whole presents a square plan, anti it is now clear that tire rcet- 
angular type of dwelling-house was dominant in Crete from Neolithic times 
onwards. As a matter of fact, the original Palace plan at Knossos belongs, 
as already shown, to the same epoch as the Chamaezi house, though its 
arrangement had not yet attained complete organic unity. 

Traces of At the same time it cannot be denied that the constituent units of 
Angles at ^ ie Ffllacc present traces of curved construction. The orthostatic wall 
Kuossos. bordering on the Central Court at Knassos and which, ex hypothesis 



Fro. 109, Focsuvnos Wales at Nuuth-West COkXKk or Paiace, Khossos. 

originally belonged to a separate insula of the building, has, as shown 
in Fig, 10*2, above, a curved termination at its North end, and this seems 
to have corresponded with a rounded corner traceable in the foundation 
slabs to the South-West The foundation walls of the * Keep’, moreover, had 
rounded turns, though the walls above seem to have had rectangular corners. 

It is interesting to note a similar phenomenon in Cycladie fortress and 
house construction of the same period, as, for instance, at Paros and Syros." 

’ F. XoAtife, Otxdftitus vnd Pa/atf m ArWt», 5 Tsunias, itigS, p. j(iS 

r<joK, p. J 4 s«jq- ’ Mackenzie, Crete* seqq. and tigs. 9, io), *699, pp. 115-17, *%i 
/WiHVf, iv, Ji, & A*, xiv, p, 415. 33; and cf. N'uack, t>/>. r/f,, pp. 53, 
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On the other hand, no evidence is at present forthcoming of the well- 
defined mainland form, such as that of the pre-Mycenaean settlements at 
OrchomenoS' Olympia, Tiryns. and elsewhere showing an apse-like con¬ 
struction at one end of otherwise rectangular houses. 

One interesting ieaturc of the early wall construction at Knossos is 
that on the North side oT the site, where the ground fell away and the 
subsoil was less stable, the great base*slabs, described above, were supported 
on a well-constructed walling; of smaller blocks, A good example of this 
foundation work which was exposed in the course of excavation near live 
North-West Corner is shown in Fig, 100. The blocks were bedded on 
thick layers of clay mortar so as to ensure their fairly even setting in 
horizontal layers, and it will be seen that their arrangement is roughly 
i sodom Ec. Some of the large base-slabs above arc seen projecting from the 
foundation wall to the right of the Figure. 

I he tombs of this Period, so far as is known, were ossuary cists, 
which superseded the great tbolos chambers* Thus, the great t hoi os 
ol Hagia Trlada mentioned above 1 seems about this time to have fallen 
into disuse, but certain cell*]ike annexes- contained, together with the 
bones, quantities of M. M* I pottery, including numerous vases in the 
characteristic 1 barbotine' style. n The same seems to have been the case 
with the much smaller ‘tholes’, remains of which were discovered by 
Dr. Paribem 1 in another part of the site.* Here the original contents 
of the chamber itself had been almost entirely cleared out, but outside 
it, in a sepulchral annexe recalling that of the other ossuary> the contents 
were of a uniform ML M* I character. The pottery, the characteristic 
forms of the stone vases—notably the 'birdVnest type- and the bronze 
implements and other relics here found must all be referred to the present 
Period. 

The ossuary type of interment seems to have been general at this time 
an d to have taken various forms. At Hagia Trlada we see ossuary 
cists annexed to the old tholes, now disused. At Falalkastro there 
occurred ossuaries in the form of square buildings divided into long narrow 
compartments,* 3 At Goumia, moreover, were found rectangular * house 
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tombs', shaped like small dwelling-houses with doors complete, but choked 
with human bones in disorder, and described by their excavator as ‘veritable 
charnel houses V Separate skeletons were also buried in a contracted 



Fit'- 110 . Painted Clav Cuf.-i ok 1 Larnax*: 
M. M. 1 , Pachvammos 


posture, as described above, both in jars : and in lidded day chests like 
that shown in Fig. 1H>, ; l here is, in fact, at this epoch a general tendency 
to substitute for the great common bone bouses, used by comparatively large 
communities, smaller family cists and even individual receptacles, 

1 Boyd Hawes, Oourm a, p. 56. Seager nti the seashore at Ptichyanimos near 

r Seep, 136. Goumii. Some of these, as ahead v shown, pp. 

'From the cemetery discovered by Mr, [ a 5,116,-10 back within the limits of E.M. III. 





$6. M, M. 1 : (B) The Peak Saxctuarv of Kxossos, and the 

‘ Tour or Zeus*. 

Cretan Cult of natural features ; Specially prominent at beginning of 
Middle Minoan Age; Rook sanctuaries ; Volhe objects of Pet soft ; Explora¬ 
tion of similar votive stratum on Summit of f uktas ; Outer Tettienas wall 
enclosing early settlement; U <?.r it a City of Refuge? Inner eh tine ami Ash 
altar * Peak Sanctuary of the Early Palace— - Traditional ' Tomb of Zeus’; 
Gold Sguef from Knossos illustrating early Batty lie Cult ; P/iuoan 
* Beth-eP ; Mother Goddess and youthful Satellite ; Anatolian parallels; 
Mtitoan signet showing mourning scene at toml of young warrior God 
Cretan Zeus; Batty tic obelisk on Kuossian rjttg — illustration of ‘ Tom If of 
Zeus'; Cave sanctuaries of Psych ro I Piktaiou Antrim ') and k’a wares; 
Thai of Knossos recognized in the great Cave of Skoteino, 

Very interesting evidence has come to light which shows how large 
a part the worship of certain natural features such as mountain-peaks, caves, 
and rock-shelters played in the Cretan religion at the beginning of the 
Middle Minoan Age. This it will be seen has a direct bearing on the Early 
Palace Cult of Knossos, and indeed illustrates its whole religious history. 

The M. M. 1 Period is distinguished by the prominence assumed by 
a special kind of sanctuary containing votive figurines of terra-cotta and 
other objects, and connected with such natural features. Already iti 1894 
a small votive station of this class had come to my notice under an over¬ 
hanging conglomerate rock just below the remains of an early akropolis 
at Upper Zakro in East Crete. 1 Similar votive figurines were found in an 
annexe to the oval bouse of Clmmaezi described above. But a more con¬ 
spicuous example, situated on a rock-terrace a few feet below the limestone 
peak of PetsoJi, above Palaikastro. was explored by Prof. J.L. My res in 1903d 
Here, within terrace walls enclosing what seems to have been a later sanctuary 
chamber with plaster benches were found masses of votive terra-cottas 

1 Votive terra-cottas, fNirtly excavated by me legs add horns. Some of these were copied 
here, partly obtained from a neighbouring, and published by Hr. Manaus in 4 /jjj, Ant^ vi 
peasant, are in the Ashmolean Collection. (1895b p, iSi. Fig. 17 :p 17^, Fig. 5. 

They consist of a female figure with a 1 Medici 1 s The Sanrfnary Sift of Petsojit, //. J>. A*, 
collar iitu those of Pctscjft, anti remains of is, p. 35b set|i[. The cxcav.ition was completed 
male figures, goals oxen, and their separate by Mr, C- T* Currelty, 
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(Fig. Ill) including human figures and their parts, animals such as oxen and 
their horns (tut), goats, rams, swine, dogs, tortoises,hedgehogs, mere vermin, 
like stoats or weasels (re), and birds, apparently doves {M). There were also 
many miniature vessels (y), what seems to have been a rude representation 
of a tree (c) resembling those of Cypriote sanctuaries, 1 and small clay balls 
(■f, t) compared by Professor My res to the Buddhist prayer-pellets. 

The male and female figures throw a unique light on the Minoan 
costume of this Period, The male figures are nude except for their girdle 
and foot-gear, and often bear a short dagger, apparently with a fiat tang 
inserted into the handle.- Sometimes they wear a small disk-like cap, 
and in one case the two ends of a plaid hang down from the shoulders. 
1 he men are coloured red and the women white, according to the con¬ 
vention, common to Egypt, adhered to throughout Minoan times. The 
women wear a skirt and girdle and a bodice open at the breast and 
rising into a ‘Medici' collar behind, a feature already noted on E, M. Ill 
seals and which survived into M.M. Il. :i On their heads is a hat expanding 
in front The votive objects included separate parts of the human 

body—-heads, arms, legs, and even the body itself cloven from crown to fork 
showing that they were in many cases offered up for the healing or averting 
of disease. Coupled with the representations of vermin, such prophylactic 
figures curiously recall the golden erne rods and mice made as 4 trespass 
offerings* by the Philistines, 4 themselves, in part at least, of Cretan origin. 

How late the religious associations of such votive stations as that 
of Pet so fa went on in Crete itself is shown by the traditions that have 
clung to the legendary site of the 1 Tomb of Zeus \ on Mount Juktns, a few 
miles SSW. of the site of Knossos, and the most prominent feature of the 
landscape. 

The persistent traditions that have placed here the burial place and 
monument of the Cretan Zeus have themselves a special interest. It was 
their adherence to the unorthodox aspect of primitive religion involved in 
the idea of a mortal Zeus that earned for the Cretans Kallimachos' 4 epithet 
of "liars', adopted by St. Paul, The reputed inscription of the tomb, 

‘ My res, ap, at p. ; -q, r, Prof. My res sees a kiml of ‘over-skirt* with the 

I lie type of dagger-blade seems to lie that square tod of an apron lielow. 
given in Fig. li2,r below, 

Hg, 111, ot. is taken from Myles’s reconsti¬ 
tuted female figure {op. at. , Pi. Y [ II). For t lie 
collier or cowl on E. M. Ill seals sec above, 

P- <J4. fig. !I3 a, {< t, r. It recurs on the 
M, M. II prism, p. 177, Fig. 2nr, A, below. in 


1 1 Sam, vi. 4, ij, and cf. Myres, op. fit., 
p. n<iie j, and Srripiti JAW, t, p. ?9. 

1 Hymn i, v. t; 
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MutDcuf Tou Aio? rd'kos l „ may itsdf caver some lingering reminiscence 
of the hereditary divinity attaching to the name and office of the Knossian 
Priest’Kings, and perhaps of the ultimate identity of Minos with the ' Cretan 
Zeus’-—a very different conception from the Creek Sky-God. 

The tradition, attested by a series of classical and Christian writers.’ 1 
survived to late liy ran tine times. In the eleventh century Michael Psellos 4 
sjjeaks of the legend as still living, and relates that the Cretans pointed to 
a cairn or heap of stones as covering the ‘Tomb of Zeus’. This well 
describes the ruinous remains on Mount Juktas. to which the name Midjpa 
roil 'Aid has clung to the present day among the country people. 5 The 
sepulchre of the ' Mortal God of that earlier religion has itself, indeed, been 
replaced :t little Farther along the ridge by a chapel dedicated to Christ the 
Lord, (Ab&euri)? Xpicrro?}.' 1 There is a pilgrimage here on the feast of the 
M * TafrOptpiom ?. 1 

In 1909 1 undertook a preliminary excavation of the structures visible 
on the peak of juktas,* already twice visited by me. This resulted in the 
discovery of a shrine and a votive station of the same kind as that of Petsofa. 
These remains lie, at a height of about 2,300 feet, on the more Northerly 
summit of the long ridge of Juktas, winch, though somewhat lower than one 
South of it, is that which strikes the eye at Knosses itself. It dominates, in 
fact, the whole Central Court of the Palace. Here, it is natural to suppose, 
was the sacred peak of the Mother Goddess who presided over the Palace 
Sanctuary itself- the prototype, we may believe, of the lion-guarded pinnacle 
of rock 011 which she appears on the sealings of her central shrine, adored 


J SdM. in Ctjf/imacAuM f fh m *t § i* 

* the Introduction to this work, p. * a 
3 The passage* relating to the 1 IToeiiIj of 
Zeus J [ire collected by Mcursius, Crtfu (Anr 
btdodami, 16 - 5!^ p a So. I may rotor to what 
J have &iid on I he si 1.liter in my J/i .. '/hr *rmJ 
Pilinr Cult, 1901 (_/, //. S t vsi’tp pp. 24, 
The site was visited by Vashley < Trenth in 
Crttey i«3i P in 212 seqq^who observed foun¬ 
dations of missive walls and a hollow within 
sub visible and apparently iht restill «4 an 
excavation in search of treasure* He also 
rtotefi the ‘Cyclopean' wa]I below (p. ziq arid 
p 2io, vifineitv) Tlve latter w*s Fully described 
In Ur* A- Taramdli. AitwAe nrtfc(/U $ilcArf 
twfm {Mm* An/,, is, 1899), p a 70 seqq*, 
who gives □ sketch plan and -section and 
<P- 74 Fig. 74 ) a good example- of a part 


of the Southern face, reproduced in Fig. 11:t A. 
Curiously enough he makes no mention of 
the structures on die summit, 

'-Amywyjr ttv tup TdrtaAnv* 
l)r HauidakiSp the Utrtector of the Cretan 
Mu scum, is my it.u ihari :y for t hi5. I h e 1 a rfant 
MiTjijpiri —1 ■ 1 A ft is also current, 

1 The Mountain above the Cave of Psychro 
lihi: Lyktian birth cave of Zeus) and a part of 
the Fkitern hikta also Inear this name. Each 
is a 1 Mountain of the Lord h {Aphtndi Vau»a t 
A, E,j, Arndt my t June 1 St)0 H 513)* 

The feast of the Tonsfiguradon is on 
August 6. It is to be nuted that the Church 
contains 4 Chapel of the P&nagh. 

In this work 1 had the valuable assistance 
iti Ur. D. Mackenzie. Only ;i summary notice 
oFthese diM Overies lias ns vet appeared. 
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by a youthful male satellite—and within which her cult might naturally he 
associated with that of her divine son. 

I his summit of the mountain, connected with that to the South by 
a narrow neck, consists of a more or less ova! headland, about a hundred 
metres m length, strewn as elsewhere with limestone boulders and crowned 
by a rock cut platform on which are the ancient constructions {see Sketch 
I Lin, big. 113 &). Separated from these by only a few metres is the edge of 
the precipitous Western steep of Juktas, descending sheer some 2,000 feet, 
I he view on this side is extraordinarily spacious, cm bracing the rich champaign 
oj Candia backed by the long snow-dad range oi Ida, while seawards, beyond 
the sacred Isle oi Dia. may be discerned in clear weather the high cliffs 
of Melos, The conical outline of the northern extremity of Juktas itself, 
as seen from the sea, is a valuable landmark for the port of Candia, as it 
must once have been for the ancient haven of Knossos itself. Its broadside 
view, on the other hand, as seen from the West, presents a very different 
aspect, and it is interesting to recall, in connexion with the later form of its 
religious traditions, that the long ridge of the mountain rising in successive 
peaks has given rise to a widespread belief in the island that it reproduces 
the profile of the native Zeus. Its outline, indeed, seen from this side as in 
the view taken near the site ofTyitssos given in Fig. m,—looking across 
the undulating lowlands of Malevizi,—may suggest to the least imaginative 
eye the head of the God turned skyward, as if pillowed on his holy rock and 
wrapped 10 eternal slumber. 1 

The peak sanctuary itself is enclosed at a varying distance, which on its 
east side is about 100 metres, by a massive temenos wall of huge blocks 
-mostly rough hewn in an oblong shape-and in some places consisting 
of nine courses and rising to a height of about 5 metres. This ' Cvclo- 
pean construction (Fig. 113 a) is slightly battered externaliy and presents 
a senes o angles ant! bastions. In its general character it recalls 
he early walls oi 1 hylakopi m Melos, of St. Andreas in Stplmos, and of 
Unlandrunc in Syros,- while its approximate date is established by the fact 
that in the inner interstices between the blocks-some of which were 
removed for the purpose of investigation—there occurred typical MM \a 
sherds Its erection was therefore contemporary with the epoch that im¬ 
mediately preceded the foundations of the early Palace as we know it 
■ A goad view of the profile of Juki™ as And™* with their successive bastions, sec 


seen rrom somewhat nearer the sea is given by 
Mr- A, Truvor Jbittye, Crimping in Crete, rip 3. 
Scejip, iffj, 1X4, untl Figure. 

for the walls of ChaJaniiriaiiO and Si. 


I juntas, h t^ 'Apt-, 1699, pi iaj se( [q. He 
considered that this system of fortification was 
of Mainland origin. For 1 'hylakopi see 11. Mac¬ 
kenzie, Ex/mations at Pfylakopi, p. 25 f K 
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The wall runs across the neck of the ridge North anti South of the 
Sanctuary and follows close to the edge of the precipice itself. Approaching Remains 
this Temenos by the winding mountain path that leads from the site of 
Knossos, an opening is seen in the northern wall line, marking what was within, 
probably the main entrance in ancient times. The rocky steep within the 
circuit wall is abundantly strewn with Minoan sherds, many of them 
M. M, I, which indicate a considerable habitation of this area. Remains of 
large pit hoi, indeed, point to something more than temporary settlement, 
though intermittent occupation by great pilgrim crowds at festival times may 
account for many of the relics found. It seems possible, moreover, that 


Fttg 11 i . Sketch Flaw of Early Sanctuary ox Mt. Juktas. 


owing to the sanctity of the spot it may have served as a place of asylum, 
in other words, as a kind of ' City of Reiuge . 

The remains of the actual shrine and votive station on the peak itself The Bj«t 
belong to two periods. The earliest stage in the local cult is represented ind later 
by a grey ash stratum reaching to th£ bare surface of the rock mid idling hs 
crevices, the ceramic contents of which were M*M* I and II. Above this 
was a reddish stratum of burnt earth containing sherds ol the M* M* II [ 

Period, and surrounding the foundations of a rectangular building of ashlar 
blocks with outer terrace walls of rougher construction. The building 
seems to have been entered by an ascending corridor or stepway A A on 
its South face, but the interior portion on this side had been much disturbed. 
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and owing, it would appear, to the work of native treasure hunters, a large 
hollow had been excavated m the lloor of the entrance room and into the 
sacral deposits beneath this. Much of the structure itself has no doubt 
also found its way down the neighbouring steep to the West. For these 
reasons it was difficult to follow its outlines in detail, but the restored Plan, 
so far as it was possible to recover it, is indicated in the sketch, Fig. 114 , 
ft supplies an interesting parallel to the later shrine at Pctsofa, 

I he entrance chamber Bt was flanked on its Eastern side by wliat 
seems to have been a magazine (BA, and fragments of plaster facing were 
found still attached to its inner walls. An inner room C was entered by 
a doorway of which some traces were still visible, and in this area were 
considerable remains of a white-faced cement pavement. 

I hus in late Mtnoa.ii days, to which these constructions belonged, the 
central feature of the upper sanctuary seems to have reproduced the arrange¬ 
ment of a small house of the early Cretan and Aegean ' but and ben’ type, 
about 16x10 metres in its exterior dimensions. The inner shrine had thus 
a purely domestic aspect, 11 was a little house of shelter and refection for 
the Goddess on her mountain top, a ‘Casa Santa’, like that miraculously 
Iran sported from Bethlehem to Loreto. 

There must dearly have been some means of access along the West 
ilank ot the building from the entrance passage A to what seems to have 
been an outer yard or temeuos of more or less triangular form, which was 
supported by rough terrace walls on the immediately adjoining rocky slope 
to North and East, J his would have been the hypaethral part of the 
Sanctuary, well adapted for the exposure of a pillar form of the divinity It 
seems probable moreover, that this small temeuos may have been entered 
on the North-West by a portal of its own. The existence of such an annexe 
to ihe shrine itself is, indeed, dearly indicated by an interesting glyptic 
representation to be described below. * r 

The reddish deposit of burnt earth that lay about the foundations of the 
shrme contained sherds of the M. M. HI Period, and below this, reaching 
to the bare surface of the rock, was the grey ash stratum already mentioned 
ms great ash altar , answering to that of Pctsofa, contained similar votive 
rehes including male and female human figures of clay, together with those 
of animals such as oxen and goats, and also separate limbs' both human 
and animal, part of a vessel with wild goats In relief like one from the 

1 An amt showed a. perforation, apparently numerous. Some M.M. I pottery of the ■ bn- 
for suspension, „ one case two human legs bollne’ class here occurred 
were joined together. Clay hums of oxen were 
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Cave of Fsychro* and ‘prayer pellets" like those of Petsofa. The votive 
deport continued into the red M, M. Ill stratum above. Goats and oxen 
here occurred of larger build, and, inter alia, clay locks of human hair, the 
raised arms of an adorant, and curious at, shell-like coils. But the most 
interesting find was a votive limestone ' ladle of a kind of which other juktai. 
specimens had been found on the steep below, with traces of an inscription 
in Class A of the Linear Script. Moreover, on the height of Frullos, a foot¬ 
hill of Juktas, in a contemporary votive deposit, a similar A ladle h has come 
to light with a fuller inscription in the same form of script/ inscribed wi th a 
dedicatory formula containing several elements of that engraved on the 
Libation Table of the b Dictaeau Cave of Lyktian tradition. 1 

The votive cult attaching itself to the 1 Holy Sepulchre ‘ of the The 
Cretan Zeus is thus seen to have been shared by the legendary scene of pim in 
his Nativity, the cave where die she-goat suckled him. In the same way j!^ rfcier 
the sanctuary of Petsofa overlooks the site of his later Dictaean Temple, Cult. 

It is safe to assume that here, as elsewhere in the pro! kllenic Age. die 
female form of the divinity took precedence of her sou or satellite. In 
the case of 1 uktas r indeed, the peak sanctuary of Knossos, there is a curious 
indication that this was so. In the Cenlral Palace shrine was found a series 
of L. M, 11 signet impressions exhibiting the Minoan Mother Goddess. 

Lady of the Double Axe, standing on a rocky peak between her guardian 
lions and receiving the adoration of a votary-—perhaps hunseli a I riest- 
King/ A gold signet-ring from the site of Ivnossos, Fig. 115, maj be even 

taken to foreshadow the 1 Tomb of Zeus . 4 

This remarkable * signet, ol the usual Minoan form with the besil at Goid^ 
right angles to the hoop, was obtained by me on the occasion of my first kiT^rrom 
visit to the site in 1894, and though it unquestionably belongs to the date ot 
die later Palace, throws such a unique light on its early baetyhc cult that it 
seems best to reproduce It in this place. b Cult. 

We see here an obelisk in front ot a bypaethral sanctuary enclosed in 
walls of isodomic masonry, above which rise the branches ol a group of 

L An account nf these inscribed 1 ladk-s ■ and 5 Sec A. J. E., hnofi&s, Rtfurrt^ t 901 , p. . 8 
thdr connexions is given below, p, seqq. seqq*, and p. 2 ^ Fig* 9. Only ilie suffol use 
For the Trtillus ladle see XaiUhedide^ E^. object that she hoick is risible* It may well 
A P * T [909, p. 179 seqq. C£ below, p. 6:5, have been the Sacred Double A*e. 

1%. 462. 1 See VoL II. 

3 For a further demonsmmon or the view * I published this signet in my Mycmuan 

that the Cave nf Psychro represents iht I .yktiiin Trti /V/ii^£«//, |>. 7- s ^*Vt ^ r L ’* 

&uiTwm r urrpw 1 must refer to my forthcoming s*VP- 170 &eqq + }. 
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trees with triply divided leaves like those of fig-trees. Descending In front 
of the obelisk is what appears to be a young male God holding out the shaft 
of a weapon, and with his tresses flying out on either side 1 in the manner in 
which motion through the air is usually indicated in Minoan art. In front 
of him is a taller figure, who may be identified with the Minoan Mother 
Goddess, with hands raised in an attitude, for which so many early Babylonian 
analogies exist, of prayer or incantation, and expressive of the means by 
which she is bringing down the warrior youth, whether her paramour or Iter 
actual son. in front of his sacred pillar. She stands on a stone terrace and 
behind her are rocks and vegetation indicative of a mountainous locality. 
Through the portal of the sanctuary itself is seen a lower pillar of dual 



l-'iu. 115. flntn Signet King from Knossoj, showing Scene or 
Uaktymc Worship (Late Minoan) (J). 

formation set up within ihe enclosure, which, in view of Cypriote analogies, 
may be recognised as the female baetylic pillar, or at least one in which the 
female element preponderated. 

We have here a unique illustration of the primitive baetylic cult of Crete, 
m which the a ni conic image serves as the actual habitation of the divinity 
and into which, or upon or beside which, he may at any time be brought 
down by appropriate ritual. The obelisk in fact is literally ‘ Gods house\ 
as in the case of die Beth-el set up by Jacob. In a small terra-cotta shrine 
found in the Palace belonging to the M. M. II Period we see this spiritual 
possession indicated by the doves perched on the capitals of the columns, 
or in other cases they descend on the human figure itself. 

1 I n my original account, .1 fit, Trtt and Pillar Ionian Shamash, I had erroneously interpreted 
Cult, p. 74. ornmg to the analogy of the Bab)'- these as rays shooting out from the shoulders. 
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A later age seems to have regarded these baetyllc pillars as actual 
tombs of divinities. Thus the sanctuary of Paphos was said to have con¬ 
tained the * Grave’ of Aphrodite and of her young male favourite, Kinyras. 
So, too, to the holy grove of Amathus was pointed out the tomb of Apollo, 
as. at Amyklae, that of his beloved Hyakinthos. In this connexion we have 
constantly to bear in mind the essential fact that the primitive Cretan 
religion must itself be regarded as an offshoot of that of a wide Anatolian 
region. The steatopvgous images that occur ahead)' in the Cretan Neolithic 
strata 1 fit on to an Oriental series, and in their later developments are to be 
clearly identified with a Mother Goddess ■ whose cult, under many names and 
adopted by mail)' peoples, extends tar beyond ihe Euphrates. But, side by 
side with the Great Mother, there also recurs throughout all this vast area 
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a youthful satellite, variously regarded as the consort, son, or paramour of 
the Goddess, mortal though, ever resurgent, and there is every probability 
the Cretan Zeus, the Child of Rhea, who represents this element in the later 
tradition in the island, may be traced back to Us earliest religious stratum. 

One of the functions of the Great Mother, the Muter delorosa of antiquity, Thc^ 
is to mourn her ever young but ever mortal consort, and it requires no ,>/„/«■ 
great .stretch of imagination to recognize such a scene of lamentation on 
another gold signet (Fig. U6)- s Here we see a figure of the Goddess or 
her attendant, bowed down, in a mourning attitude, over a kind of miniature 
temenos, within which stands a small baetyllc pillar with a diminutive 
Minoan shield, seen in profile, hanging beside ltd To the right of this 
a similar figure, perhaps the Goddess repeated, is about to receive refection 

1 Sec a bow, p, 46. Mg, 12 . : Tret and Pillar Calf pp. 79, So- 

* Sec above, p. 51, * For the festoon between the pillars see below, p. 494. 
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from the fruit of a tree, which springs from another representation of a small 
hypaethral sanctuary containing a similar baetylic pillar, its boughs being 
pulled down for her by a youthful male attendant. 1 Here there cart Ije 
little doubt that the mourning scene refers to a Minoan equivalent for Attis 
or Kinyras, Adonis or Thammuz, but imaged here as a youthful warrior 
God, in other words the Cretan Zeus, 

The baetylic pillar is. in fact, here regarded actually as the grave-stone. 
It is clear, indeed, that the ideas of the aniconic image and the sepulchral 
monument must have had a natural tendency to coalesce—the tombstone 
itself in primitive belief being the actual tenement of the departed spirit. 
In the case of the obelisk on the signet from the site of Kitossos w*e may 
venture to recognize a baetylic monument of the early religion that actually 
existed in tile neighbourhood of the Palace, and which, renewed perilaps at 
a later dale, survived til later tradition as the ‘Tomb of Zeus', The 
mountainous locality In which the scene is placed supplies an additional 
warrant for identifying the site with the peak sanctuary of Juktas, 

It would stem thaL two {list!net phases in the character of the cult are 
here traceable. 11 is only in the later stage that we see a formal shrine and 
habitation erected for the divinity, supplemented doubtless by an aniconic 
pillar form. There are, indeed, some traces of earlier walls, perhaps 
belonging to a more primitive enclosure, but the comparatively wide 
distribution of the sacral ash stratum on the rock surface, which extends 
South and East beyond the later house of the Goddess, may be taken to 
point to a more direct form of nature worship. It looks as if, according to 
the earlier religious practice, the rocky peak itself, which stood forth as 
representative ot the sanctity of Lhe whole mountain, was the primary object 
of the cult, and received the offerings directly, as the indwelling place of the 
Godhead, Here the summit was chosen as the object of cult; in other 
cases it might be a rock shelter like that of Petsofa or Zakro, while there 
can be no doubt of the prevailing veneration in which caves were held, 
representing as they did a visible access to the under-world and often 
provided with natural ' Bethels' in the shape of their stalagmitk pillars. 

It is evident that the votive cult of the cave sanctuaries of Crete 
also assumed a special importance from this Period onwards, and in these 
cases the offerings were often of greater intrinsic value, it is probable 
that a certain proportion of the bronze figures and votive weapons - found 

1 On a. parallel representation from a gold symbolic of the dead warrior, 
siguei dug found in the Vaptieio (omit (sue o/>. ■ e .g, Hogarth, TheDitioean Cave(/l,S. A., 

"'** p. 7 S, Fig. 5s)asmaller mourning figure is vi), fI . i ro, Fig. 42 (dagger-blndw in the upper 
seen to right prorate on a large M inoan shield, and lower row). 
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in the great cave at Psychro (here identified with ihe Dikiaion Autron of 
Lyktian tradition) is of Middle Minoan dale* as uiuiuestionably some of the 
pottery* 1 though a much larger proportion is L;ise Minoan, 

Of well-defined M. M s I date was much of the pottery deposited Kmmtz- 
in the Cave of Kamares - which opens, some 6,000 feet up, on the Southern 
steep of Ida. above Phaestos. Here in fact was found the series of Votiw 

f ^ l""ilV5 of 

vases that first brought Into notice the polychrome class of Minoan 
ware and thus gave it the name, till lately in general use, of ‘ Kama res 
pottery The greater knowledge now acquired, however, of the varying 4 Kamnres* 
phases of this polychrome style and the proofs of its co-existence with other 1 
ceramic types bearing monochrome designs, have made it increasingly 
difficult to employ the term 1 Kamares' with sufficient precision. 

The Cave of Kamares, which overlooks the Akropolls of l’haestos, was ( 
evidently the sacred cave oi its inhabitants. That of Knossos itself is Kmwsw: 
probably to be sought on the limestone plateau of Skoteinb, about three ^ J ' 
hours’ journey East of the Palace site and approached by an upland route. 

This cavern, which is on a far vaster scale than the others mentioned ami 
gives the whole locality the appropriate name of 4 the Dark', yawns beneath 


the brink of a rugged hollow of the plateau. The rock face above 
and around the cavern mouth is deeply stained through natural agencies 
with bands and patches of black and orange red, curiously suggestive of 
Middle Minoan polychromy. Within, it opens into a spacious vault 
with broken stalagmitic columns, recalling on a colossal scale a ruined 
temple. Galleries wind above and descend to depths beyond, atul the torch- 
written inscriptions that they bear si vow that the cave was visited bv early 
Venetian travellers as one of the marvels of Crete. The peasants of the 
neighbouring village of the same native have reported the discovery here at stratum 
different times of bronze figures, doubtless of live usual votive class, nor stoitino 
was the usual Cretan legend wanting of a ‘ golden boy with diamond eyes'.* Cavfc 


In the course of a very summary exploration, rendered difficult by the 
masses of debris am! great blocks fallen from above, it was possible to 
establish the fact that the cave contains an abundance of Middle Minoan 
sherds, going back to the beginning of the Palace Period. J he general 
character of the remains, in fact, as at Kamares, was earlier than that of 
Psychro, Its thorough excavation, in any case a considerable undertaking, 
might throw new light on the early votive cult ot Knossos. 


1 op, fit., p. roi, Fig. ij. Mr. Dawkins's direction. 

J Thee* ply ration of this cave was completed 1 X^iirwuStu,! yi A<np>Ym<i fuhta. 
in 19»3 by the I British School at Athens, under 
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& 7. M. M. I : (C) Ceramic Phases— Pre- Palatial (c*) axd Later (i). 

Beginnings of M.M. / phase precedefoundat ion of Palace; Earlier Centres 
of Culture in E. Crete; Great advance in Arts and Crafts at Knossos at dose 
of E. M.J/l; Evidences of a local predecessor of Palace; Series of early 
M. A /. / deposits beneath Palacefloors; Deposit under Room of Stone Vats; 
Its varied contents—clay sealings idth hieroglyphs of Class A, egg-shell u are, 
advanced lapidai ies work, faience and inlays; Fore-arm of figurine—analogies 
with later Temple Repositories ; Abiding sanctity of area ; Other contemporary 
deposits belonging to M. M. I a; Votive day' sheep-bells 'Growing polychromy 
on pottery, shown in M. At. I b / Early geometric patterns; Influence of 
stone vases on ceramic polychromy ; ' Barbolinc ' ornament; Moulded and 
naturalistic decoration; Animal Figures ; Flowers and Foliage; Shells; 
Deposit beneath Il\ Court; “ Rhytons' inform of bulls, voith acrobats; Burial 
jars and chests. 

It will be seen from what has been already said that the foundation of 
die Palace of Knossos, as we know it, does not correspond in date with the 
beginning of the First Middle Minoan Period as here fixed. It is an 
important symptom of a new order of tilings, but not the beginning of that 
new order. Converging lines of evidence, to which attention has been already 
called, (joint, indeed, to the conclusion that there was already in existence 
at this epoch a local predecessor of the Great Palace. 

It is clear that a new style, representative of the First Middle Minoan 
Period, was attaining maturity by the time when the new building was 
constructed. The sherds extracted from the original wall foundations 
and immediately beneath them, anil the latest found in the filling of the 
great hypogaeum beneath the South Porch, all represent what on many 
grounds must be regarded as the first phase of tills new style. For the 
ordinary ware, the characteristic light on dark decoration of the last Early 
Minoan Period has already given place to a revival of the dark on light. 
This dark brown on pale buff technique is. in fact, a survival of the style in 
vogue in the Second Early Minoan Period, and which at Knossos, to judge 
from the E.M. III house-floors, was never really set aside. On the other 
hand, the light on dark method, though also well represented on the house- 
floors in question, was never so popular here as it was throughout the blast 
end oJ the Island, where indeed its use may have somewhat overlapped 
the beginning of the Middle Minoan Age. 

The variety of curvilinear patterns on this East Cretan class of light 
on dark decoration, the superior fineness of the 'mottled' ware of Vasiliki, 
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and. still more, the exquisite work of the jewel lets and lapidaries oi Mochlos, cidwte^n 
lend colour to the view that in the Early Minoan Age the chiet seats ol the 
indigenous arts and crafts should be largely sought in Eastern Crete, hut 
already in E.M. Ill the ivory seals of the Central district sjiow a considerable 
artistic development. At Knossos, moreover, side by side with the some- in Arts 
what plain light on dark ware, with its simple geometrical patterns, we see ^ r;i f l4al 
ceramic art advancing on quite new lines from the beginning of the present 
Period. This advance is further marked by the appearance of elaborate e, M. hi. 
mosaic work, by lapidaries’ craft applied to crystalline stones, by the labric 
of vessels of egg-shell fineness, anti by the increasing tise of ceramic 
potychromy, incipient traces of which we have already noted on the latent 
class of E M. Ill vases. To this must be added the first appearance 
of the conventionalized hieroglyphic script in its earliest form (Class A ). 

All these new departures in ceramic and other arts are illustrated by 
the remains representing the latest cultural stratum that underlies die 
constructions of the Palace as we know it. 

It has been already noted with regard to the spacious hypogaeum or Evt-^ 
entrance vault discovered beneath the later Palace enceinte, that it clearly oMoc.U 
stands in relation to some earlier building of the kind, which probably gjwnr 
owed its removal to the planing away of the original hill top in order to supply of P»kc* 
the emplacement of palatial constructions on a larger scale. 1 hat, already bj 
the beginning of the Middle Minoan Age. an earlier residence of Minoan Priest- 
Kings had crowned the hill of Knossos is made further probable by the dis¬ 
covery of a rich and varied deposit of this date beneath the existing Palace 
floor and on the borders of what was In later times the Central l a Lice shrine . 

This discovery was made beneath the pavement at the entrance of the hre-^ 
early Magazine that opens immediately North of the East Pillar room (see 
Plan, Fig. P2I) known as the ‘ Room of the Stone Vais’, from the cavities, 
perhaps for wooden receptacles, seen in its side slabs. This slabbing itself oTSm" 
goes back to the earliest period of the existing Palace, and was laid direct 
on the Neolithic clay, an ujiper stratum of winch had been levelled &\\aj (ox 
the neiv constructions throughout this part of the building. 

The deposit itself occurred in a small pit going down about a metre 
deeper inio the Neolithic layer than the pavement level. Limited as it is in 
extent, it gives a very comprehensive insight into the culture that existed at 
Knossos in the epoch that immediately preceded the Li\Ing out ol the 
existing Palace, 1 

’ For a detailed account of many of the Jtfpfir't, njoj l*P’ ^ at1< ^ 

objects found in this Deposit see A nass&f, !■ igfs- ^ 5 * 
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1 he pottery here brought to light presents certain archaic aspects, and 
it is possible, indeed, that it contains some objects that fit in best with the 
latest phase of E. M. IIL Typologically at least, the * pyxides*, or lidded 
clay boxes, remains of which were here found, Fig. 118 //. belong to a 
class which was m vogue in the Cyclades in the Period corresponding with 
l ie last Early Minoan. The incised and punctuated decoration seen on 
these specimens in some cases— as Fig. 1184, show a chalky inlay which 
in Crete had already died out in sub*Neolithic times. Similar types are 
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(Fig. 1 IT c) was found in a contemporary deposit near Drachniani in 
Phokis in company with 1 Minyan’ and ‘ Helhdic' ware. 1 Though itself, 
probably, of Cycladic fabric, it is in teres ting as showing the indirect Influence 
at this time of Minoan ceramic types on those of Mainland Greece. 

T he group of vessels from the 1 Vat Room ' Deposit, shown in Fig. 11 Ha, 
will be found to supply a. very good type series for the initial ceramic phase 
ot the M. M, I Period. The paring of the surface of the cups, a procedure 
taken over from the preceding Age, is well illustrated by this group. It was 
sometimes, ns is seen In 20, repeated in a series of diagonal strokes. The 
open bowl 18 shows a series of curved furrows, probably produced bv the 
thumb while the vessel was slowly revolved on a disk: 11 is the top of 
a lamp, covered with a thick red wash slightly burnished Its pedestal was 
missing, but it lidongs to a class that attained a considerable vogue in 
Middle M moan times. Certain plain f red-faced jars, 4, ,9 and 6,11, the former 
with an envelope like sign incised, are of special importance as supplying 
the direct forerunners of the two principal types of jar found in'the 
neighbouring I cm pie Repositories, belonging to the last Middle Minoati 
Period. 1 his wilt be seen to be only one of a series of comparisons that 
bring out the curious parallelism between the two deposits. 

Among the more exquisite fabrics from this deposit are several that 
already represent in its full development the 1 egg-shell* ware m which the 

polychrome masterpieces of the earlv 
phase of M. M. 11 were to be after¬ 
wards executed. Among these are 
some very fine band-handled cup® 
(Fig. 1 IB a, Sand Fig. 120 ) with narrow 
streaks ot die new white on a dark 
glaze slip. Altogether characteristic 
f, t the new polychromy, moreover, were 

the remain-s of pedestailed cups, of which 

„. ... * Mottleo F.v^hku. a specimen is given in Fig. 118 *. 7 and 

FkmMKJcr* cTJ **■1 M"' k,ur ‘. w!me afjd two 
\ai* Room Deposit. scarlet Kinds ascending spirally from 

. . , . the stem. Here, the deep Indian red 

ni appears a rea y in E. M. 11 Ms superseded by a much more brilliant 
vermilion pigment. Of oreat infers - , onmant 

<*:* a 
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the floor of the First Magazine. 1 The surface of these shows a survival of 
the red and black 'mottled' technique of the preceding Age. but the tenuity of 
fabric, already noted in some of its wares, is here even surpassed, at least as 
regards the average thickness of the walls, which does not exceed a single 
millimetre. 

The Minoan egg-shell ware, of which such brilliant polychrome examples 
are forthcoming during the early part of the succeeding M. M, 11 Period, 


Fto.120, Objects in Various Materi.u.s iroji * Vat Room 1 Deposit (M. M.-l). 

had in fact already attained its m p/us ttlira of fineness at Knossos by the 
very opening of the Middle Minoan Age. In sympathy with this, moreover, 
as is shown by the remains of a vase of marble-like material which also 
occurred in the Vat Room Deposit (Fig. 1201, a similar tenuity of fabric was 

1 A'nwwj, fitf port, 1901 (S.S.J,, vii) r iM&, mdre Jormaiort was quite unable to piece 
These * tumblers' were found in a much broken them together, 
condition and so thin were their wajls that our 
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also now achieved in lapidary work. As will be seen below, from the 
characteristic forms of certain ' egg-shell ’ vessels, a main inspiration of 
this fabric may have been the imitation of metal.work. Bur, as will be 
demonstrated in a later Section of tins work, 1 in the succeeding Middle 
Minoan epoch, Imported ostrich eggs actually formed the body of a type of 
libation vases, which by the early part of M. M. II were imitated in clay and 
supplied the prototype of a long line of Mirtoan * rhytons'. 

A great variety of objects were found in the Vat Room Deposit in 
addition to the pottery (see 1%. 1*20), Among these was an obsidian block, 
containing nests of crystals, and several Hakes of that material, pieces of gold 
plating, thicker than the mere foil found with later remains, and of copper 
(much oxidi^d) on which the gold had probably, In part at least, been 
overlaid. Amongst stone vessels were remains of a cup and of a 4 bridge- 
spouted bowl of coarse alabaster, part of a linely-made cup of dark grey 
limestone with white horizontal veins, and die fragments of the marble-like 
vessel already referred to, the marvellously thin fabric of which resembled 
egg-shell A tapering cylinder, of thimble-like shape, cut out of rock 
crystal (Fig. ltd, 6 ), which also occurred, was apparently a core produced by 
boring, and, as in other similar cases, broken off by Lhe lapidary in the process 
of hollowing out a vessel of that material. There was also a great variety 
of beads in the native faience, some very minute, some bugles! and others 
globular with a large perforation (see Fig. 120). The small beads were of 
a deep cobalt blue, but the larger presented the pale green tone of the Sixth 
Dynasty Egyptian tradition. Remains also occurred of inlays of the same 
faience and of very fine texture, but most of the plaques that here came to light 
were ot white shell. As roughly indicated by the arrangement in Fig. 120 
the larger plaques seem to have surrounded medallions with qua trefoils that 
may have been filled with some oilier substance. They possibly belonged to 
a draught-board, a fore-runner of the magnificent example described below. 

I here were also curving pieces Irom some foliate design. 

Of special significance was the discovery- in this Deposit of the fore¬ 
arm of a small figurine (Fig. 120). It was apparently of moulded material * 
winch seems to have been some kind of vitreous paste with a pale surface, 
and the arm may well have belonged to a predecessor of the Snake Goddess. 

f rom this discovery and the choice character of many of the relics 
femnd in the Deposit we are justified in concluding that we have here part 
ot the contents of a Treasury belonging to the sanctuary of a building that 


4 See Vol. II. 

5 ‘l he fore part of this i# truncated in 


a curious way as if litre Had been some kind 
of articulation. 
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had preceded the existing Palace on this spot. The associated jars, as 
already pointed out, illustrate an earlier stage of those found so abundantly Earlier 
in the later Temple Repositories, and the occurrence here of remains os 
inscribed clay sealings of the hieroglyphic class A (see Fig. 11 T *) arfo ™ 
another significant parallel.' It is, moreover, of great Interest that these 
relics of an earlier shrine should have been brought to light in the area Abidi?g 
actually adjoining the chamber where the later Temple Repositories were d is- SaflrtJiy 



Region. 


J’ie. 121* Part of 1’i.an <»• West Qu aster ok Palace showing 

Ppg | 'U 0 N' t>F V .4 L K OOM 1 )lv3 ’OS 11 ■ 


covered 1 (see Fig. 121). We may reasonably conclude that the special 
sanctity that clung to this part of the site throughout the whole course of 
the Palace history was inherited from an earlier budding. 1 his speu.il 
sanctity in fact survived into Late Minoan l alace, alter an *l iOL _J 1 J r 
and destruction,—the smaller and more superficial cists here found lb ig- - 
preserving the tradition of the earlier Temple Repositories, then covered in. 

' Unfortunately «h^weie«rrf^gmenlan*. bonier oradieu1ar.««I found 

A broad arrow sign diwMterUue of the biero as well ns another piece with p™** gg 
glyphic class A was however discernible on one were also typical of ihe sealings o i | 

(stt 1% 11 and a part of Hie ladder = See below, p- 4 fij. 
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Remains altogether parallel witli the Vat Room Deposit and, like it, 
representing the cultural stage of the earlier occupants of the site, m the 
epoch immediately preceding the foundation of the Palace, came to light at 
various other points. The construction of the Second West Magazine had 
shaded oil the top ol a tall jar ! decorated in the early polychrome style on 
which a yellow* pigment already appears. It contained, together with a small 
high spouted vase with brown on buff geo metrical decoration, a clay* ‘brazier’ 
and banded cups of early M. M. I sty le, a core and ilakes of obsidian and 
a piece of pumice-stone, another evidence of contemporary connexion with 
Melos. A contemporary jar, likewise cut off at the rim, was found tit 
a similar way resting on an earlier level Ijetteath the iloor of the First 
Magazine,- and within this, together with other smaller vessels, occurred 
remains of a series of exquisitely thin ‘ mottled 1 ware tumblers, like Fig. 1J (i, a, 
which absolutely equate the group with the Vat Room Deposit. Both the 
above deposits were contained in small pits excavated in the superficial 
Neolithic stratum on which the doors of the later Magazines were laid. They 
were both practically equidistant^about 1* metres -from the line of the 
later West wall, and it is possible, therefore, that Magazines of an earlier 
building may have here preceded those of the existing structure. 

A more copious supply of contemporary vessels was obtained from the 
floor of a house that seems to have been levelled away at the time of the 
construction of the VVest Court of the Palace. 1 Specimens of the pottery from 
ih s floor are shown in Mg. 122. including the jug, Fig, 122, i,and FM 123 a 
which may be taken as the best example of M. M. I polychmmy in its Earliest 
phase. II ere, outlined m deep Indian red or madder borders, which perpetuate 
the earlier tradition, nrc seen double-axe-like figures, with their interior 
dotted clear whiteon a black ground and their edges involved in the curves of 
a bright orange-red band. The pedestailed bowl, No. ,*. with brown on bnlf 
decoration, presents a iorm of very old inheritance and finds Cydadic parallels 

, , 1 rd ,c , carl >; M -' “ ramic I***- *'hich may conveniently be 
defined as M. M. I a—belongs the pottery from the earliest stratum found in 
the basement of the Monolithic Pillars/ together with the dove vase. ' The 


r ike Krwuos, Report, If ; Da (/!. A* A., yj), 
f, if. Uh; jar was found (*50 rn. from the 
IVtsi end of the Magazine, 

* 1 >65 m, from the West en! of die Magazine, 
Sc-. AWwf, Report, irjoj (ff.s. A- t viij, p. 4 g. 

Ii lay on the North side of the Court about 
6m * w *st of the small altar has*. For [| te 
dcpKDsit see Known, Repot t, 1905 {/>. S. A,, m), 


f ip. 1 0 18- For a eoh wed 1 e prod u ttion of the 
polychrome see I-]. I. ] (l t | ie adjoining 
area North was the M. M. I b deposit, no. ij$. 
iSS below, 

I'ig. lUii,p 145, above. Specimens of the 
P° t,er y (foai «bis deposit are given by Macltcn- 
/ie,V„ xxvi (k>o 6 i, I “kites VII and IX, 
a Fig. 107, p. 146 , above. 
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latter vessel affords another good example of the early polychrome style, 
anti with it were found many sherds of the same class, mostly with simple 
geometrical decoration, white, orange, and vermilion oit the black glare 



Fie, W2. M.M, I VaSks f*OH Floor or Hoi st: l-nukr Later West Count, Ksmssw. 


ground, occasionally, however, on a pale buff or deep red glaze wash. At 
times, too, the triangular spaces left by the patterns are covered with white 
dots like those within the axed ike figures on the polychrome jug. big. 1-d.tr. 
Here, too, occurred the fragment with ibex heads and a beetle, reproduced 
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in Fig. 132 below, 1 as an illustration of the beginnings of naturalism in 
ceramic design, The plainer cups and small vessels from this deposit show 
an absolute correspondence with those from the pit beneath the floor of the 
Room of the Stone Vats, In the same context must be placed a large 
hoard of pottery from an early well 1 found in the small area immediately 
w est of the Court of the Stone Spout, and which descended to a depth oi 
22 metres (Si* feet). 11 ere were found specimens of cups with their surface 
raised iu irregular ridges, illustrated below inconnexion with the characteristic 
* barbotine or prickly ware that comes in at this epoch. Here, too, occurred 
numerous specimens of a class of clay objects very characteristic ot 
M. M, I deposits (Fig. 124 ). They were known to ~ 

our workmen as ‘sheep-bells , to which, indeed, they 
presented much resemblance, 1 hey have a loop 
handle at top, and on either side a horn-like pro¬ 
jection, while their upper part is also provided with 
two small perforations through which a string may 
have been drawn for the suspension oi a clapper. 

It seems probable that they were, in fact, votive 
bells, a to be bung up in shrines or on the boughs ol 

sacred trees, where they would be tinkled by the y [Ci Votivk Clav 

breeze as were later the bronze bells at Dodona and ‘ Sh vep-Bkli. , M, M. 1 
T , WsLL, Ksossos (J). 

elsewhere. 

With these other parallel finds may also be grouped the pottery from 
an early M, M. I house floor, found in the North quarter of the Minoan 
town of Knossos.* All these deposits bear the stamp of absolute contem¬ 
poraneity. They alt present a certain archaic aspect as compared with the 
succeeding phase of Middle Minoan ware, and it is to be noted that in the 
case of the simpler vessels there is a greater tendency towards the old dark 
on light style. The occurrence of this well-marked stratum throughout the 
whole Knossian site may certainly be regarded as the result of a widespread 
local destruction, possibly even a methodical demolition, which immediately 
preceded the construction of the Palace as now known to us. 

In this early group of deposits we have already noted Lhe incipient 
appearance of ceramic polychromy, which in the later phase of M. M. I and . 

.. - . - — ‘ - - - L --- Some 



the succeeding M.M. II Period was to attain such prominence, 

this theory does not explain the perforations. 
Not unfrequently they arc double, and in one 
case a hull’s head appears between the 1 bt-lls . 

‘ See too, Mackenzie, -Viddte ,J finmtt Pottery 
of Kmmu J, JI. S-r ssvi (1 pob), PL X. 


J See p. iSj. 

2 See Mackenzie, Tit F&tttrv #f A *&ss$s r 
_/. H* S, xsiii (1903), p. 167, Fig. 1. 

s Dr + Hatzidakis* TwVtmra Mrr«ijn} t p< 229, 
has suggested that they were votive robes, but 
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examples of this, as applied to the glaze technique, have already been 
assigned to the closing phase of E.M. 11 I. To about the end of the 
earlier M. M, l class may be assigned the vessel from Gournia, Fig. 133 ,^, 
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■with its geometrically arranged red and white foliage, and Fig. 1 * 23 ,< 5 , 
representing the base of a ' fruit stand \ a common type of this Period, 

In a sense, as we have seen, polychrome decoration goes back in Crete 
to the days of the punctuated and incised Neolithic ware, the inlaying 
material of which was occasionally, though rarely, a ferruginous red as well 
as a chalky white. As has been shown above, this inlaid decoration 
had died out before the beginning of the Early Minoan Age, and the 
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objects of this class, such as the ' pyxis" lid, Fig. 113 S, 3 , above, and the 
further specimens from the Vat Room Deposit, Fig. 125 , ■> and 3, seem to 
have been due to influences coming from other Aegean regions where the 
older style had survived. 

It ts nevertheless a signi¬ 
ficant fact that on some of the 
exam pies of the polychrome style 
in vase painting, which must, 
from the typological point of 
view at least, be regarded as 
early in the series, it is asso¬ 
ciated with the chevrons, punctu¬ 
ated vandyking. and chequer - 
patterns representing the old 
Neolithic tradition. This is 
clearlv brought out in Fig. 125 where No, 1 represents the pure Neolithic 
style and 3 and 3 specimens from the Vat Room Deposit of early M. M. I 
date, while Nos. 3 to 9 1 are fragments of M. M. I vessels with similar designs 
in bright red, orange, and white on a black glaze ground. 

The problems raised by these correspondences are difficult to solve. 
Central Aegean influences, such as arc illustrated by the pyxides, can 
hardly suffice to explain the phenomena with which we have to deal. 
It seems possible that the Neolithic geometric style accompanied by in¬ 
cipient polychromv on a dark ground had maintained itself on some class 
of domestic utensils in perishable materials, such as skins, gourds, or 
vessels of wood, and that in this way the intermediate links have been lost. 

Apart from this, there can be little doubt that a main impulse at work 
in the striking development of polychrome designs on pottery that charac¬ 
terizes the present Period is to be found in the brilliant and variegated 
materials of the stone vases already in vogue in the preceding Early 
Minoan Era. Although, in the course of the Middle Minoan Age. the 
use of these variegated materials for stoue vessels was to a great extent 
superseded by dark steatite and coarse alabaster, brilliant specimens of 
stone vessels, especially of the ‘ lurd's-nest' type, were still in vogue at the 
beginning of the present Period. Fig. 120 gives an example of a ' bud's-nest - 
vase of red and white veined breccia with a dark ground, from a M.M. I 


' Nos, } and (I art front the early M. M. I Cf./ //- 5 stxvi, PI. t II, 3, 4 ; ft. S- . 7 ., vis, 
slralimi of the Monolithic Bastmetllal iviiossos. Pi. i. 
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interment at Mo chi os . 1 In Fig. 127 . * from KnosaOs is shown the cover of 
a similar vase cut out of the same stone. Examples given in this Figure 
dearly demonstrate that the decoration on some of the polychrome vessels 
of tins and the succeeding M. M. 1 [ Period is due to the attempt to 
mutate the natural combinations on such stone vessels. The bizarre 
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Flf " 127 ‘ CmASl * c or Stoss Vases(Bbkcia, Cosckouera™. ani> Lustra) (Jr.). 

r«d venting or lug. 127 , b y c t d, is taken from some such breccia models 
as that shown for comparison. The white border which accompanies 
the veins of the breccia constantly recurs on the pottery and will be 
lound to have a long ceramic history. So, too, bowls of imported Hparite 
with a highly Carina ted contour, a fragment of one of which is shown 
m ig. 12 1. t\- explain both the contour and white-spotted decoration on 


' Seager, Aftchbt, p. 38, Tomb 111 .1 (Fj g , 
46 and ri, IX). 

; f >om Knossos. [ n iheCondia Museum. 


Vor the origin of this form of stony vessels 
from Egyptian prf4olypcr5sceabove t 13.85 &eqf]- 
and Fig, 5 S. 
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a plain black ground of a class of M. M. vessels of which many fragments c«*lo- 
liave come to light (Fig. Lt>7,/).' On the other hand, the cup (f) repro- ‘ neMte ' 
duces the round variegated pebbles of some line form of conglomerate. 

A typical product of this time is the ‘ barborine * or prickle decoration, ‘ Bar- 
Simple examples of this occur in the M. M. I a deposits, but it attained its 
highest development in the latter part of this jPeriod and the early part of l * 0fU 
trod act ion of the quick potter’s wheel, however, later on 
to have 

been rapidly fatal to it. This 
decoration was produced by 
roughening the walls of the 
vessel. 1 hesc are sometimes 
worked up into a thorny surface 
resembling that of certain forms 
of crustacean, like a common 
Mediterranean erah or the shell 
of a sea urchin .and such natural 
objects doubtless supplied sug¬ 
gestions for it. Numerous 
specimens ol this ware were 
found in the ossuary cells 
annexed to the primitive ' tho- 
los at Hagia Triada (Fig. 120, 
f < ^)- The jug. Fig. 128 , 
irom a house South of the 
Palace site at Knossos,* is a 
good specimen ol the advanced 
M. M, I /> class, and reproduces 
the two small side handles 
which form one of its charac¬ 
teristic features, together with 
the finely toothed lips. The 

j-laj i s coarse and yellow, and the glaze on the body of the vase a dull 
row ii-black. I he barhotine work is here washed with a creamy white, 

■tnd ih< laced pattern within its intervals combines reddish brown, vermi- 
10,1 ■ and white colouring. Double festoons in white are suspended from the 


FiC. 12*. foLYCHKOIlE Vase with [Iawtinf. 
1 Met) ration, Kwossoft (M.M. J />) (’ r.). 


' This specimen is probably , t f .M. M. JI 
Both the form and decoration survived 
M. M, III. 


1 For ,1 coloured illtistration of this jug see 
Hogarth ami Welch, J.lf.S., ssi (1901', 

PI, VI. 1. 



Howl* 

With 

Miniature 
Figures 
and Ves¬ 
sels : 

Dove; 


Oxen* Sl c* 
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bright red band round the middle of the pot, an interesting anticipation of 
a form of decoration frequent in Late Minoan times. This vessel derives 
a special chronological importance from the close parallelism that it presents 
with a jug, exhibiting similar barbotine and painted decoration, including 
the festoons, Sound at Pliaestos 1 on the floor of a small house, in company 
with polychrome cups of the most typical M. M. 1 b class, and parallel with those 
irom the floor deposit beneath the West Court d lustra led below . 11 Some¬ 
times the surface is raised into sharp ridges or thorn-like bosses, and on cups 
of this Period from Knossos an exaggerated effect is occasionally pro¬ 
duced resembling rock-work (Fig. 129 , a }, 11 This ‘barbotine’ decoration 
as combined with advanced polychromy seems to have attained its greatest 
development about the dose of this Period and beginning of M, M. If, and 
typical examples art' given below in Coloured Plate I . 4 Somewhat later, an 
exquisite development of it is seen in bowls like Sttppl. PL Iff, a with red 
bosses resembling the thorns of a rose-bush. 

An interesting class of bowls now appears, chiefly represented by finds 
from Palaikastro, but of which fragmentary examples have been found 
at Knossos and elsewhere, showing various small figures and miniature 
vessels modelled in their interior. In Fig, 130 , <t and c we see single figures, 
in the first case of a living dove on a slender pedestal,in the second 
of an ox/’ In b ' the whole of the interior is covered with miniature 
oxen, rank behind rank, to the number of nearly 200, with the figure of 
a herdsman, upright in the centre V Numerous Egyptian parallels are to 
lie found for these bowls with animal figures. Sometimes the whole inner 
surface is covered with small vases such as cups and funnel-shaped vessels 
resembling miniature examples found in the Sanctuary of Petsofa (sec 
Fig, 11 by, above), There can be no doubt that bowls of this class were 
made for votive purposes. The usage itself continued into M. M. IT,* 

Naturalism is carried still further in some painted designs on the flat, 
A widely distributed class of spouted jugs presents a succession of swimming 


1 Pt-mkr, .1/iw. Ant,, xii, p]. VIII, 6 and 
p. 20 . On the same house floor wlls found 
a fragment of pointed stucco showing white 
dois on ;l black ground, like contemporary 
commie imitations of liparite* This seems to 
be the earliest definitely dated example of w^]]- 
paintmg other than monochrome, 

1 See p. i$ 7 t Figs. 135, ] Coloured 
illustrations of polychrome cups of the dass 
represented in the floor deposit are given by 


Hogarth and Welch,/ // A., xxl, PL VII, a , 

3 / //. S +t s\iii F p. i6; s Fig. i, g 
* Opposite p. 231 + 

1 Ft*”* the Bone enclosure, Palaikattroj 
Bosanquet, /*. S rm 4 mt viii, p T 294 , 

1 Dawkins. /i. & Jl n ix t p h jWj 5 ^ 

1 Bosanquet h /o*\ tf/ + 

p A fragment of a small M.M. U bowl from 
Knosso** show's in the interior miniature vases 
of this funnel-shaped, type. 
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Fic * 12 a. M. M. I/j Vessels wit« * Rock-work’ (if, Ksossos) and ‘Barbotine’ Decoration 

i', d, Hacja Triad a) i\). 
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Li), a)J On the interior of the bottom of a bowl from Knossos 
signs DTi (I’ ‘ 2 - 1 ■“ 1 , i>), unfortunately very imperfectly preserved, lish with red markings 

vasts ; 1 are sccn swimming on its dark glaze ground amidst curved red objects, 

Fish, spotted white, and perhaps representing sponge or coral, as oil the later 

whitT’ marine Irescocs. In the centre of the bowl, which obviously had a votive 

wTter- cha ractcr, was a miniature raised basin. The lower part of a white fish 

e tactic. appears on the outside of the bowl showing that the design was repeated on 

the exterior. The outside also bears characteristic traces of paring. 



Representations of birds and animals, very exceptional [uMmoanart, also 
now occur . 2 A fragment from Gournta 8 in the early dark on light technique 
exhibits a long-legged crested bird, apparently a heron (Fig. 132 , b). 
Another from the earliest stratum of the Monolithic Pillar Room at Knossos* 
(M. M. [ rf) bears the heads of three Cretan wild goats and, on a larger scale, 
a water-beetle, very accurate!)' delineated (Fig. 132 , «). 

- K nd' WS M’e also note a growing tendency, more fully developed in the ensuing 

Foliage. Periods, to make a decorative use of flowers and foliage. A very charac- 

‘ CF. St.iijcr, Ex aws. »{ I'asi/ik) ‘ Boyd ] I awes, Gonmib, p, 3S, 1 * 1 . VI, 11. 

Trans, val. it, Ft. j), * Sec Mackenzie, j. //. S., xsi-i, p. 147. 

: See below, p, do 5. 
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teristic feature or tile mature early M. M. I a phase of this Period is a succes¬ 
sion of palmette-like sprays alternately matt red and white on the black glaze, 
well illustrated in Fig. 1 . 83. 1 In i from a Cave burial at 1 lagia Photia 3 they 
are reduced to a geometrical Lypc. On the highly decorative ‘fruit-stand’ 
from Palaikastro, c, a similar motive forms part of the petals of quatrefci) 
(lowers. 1 o the succeeding M, M. I b phase must be ascribed the spouted 





r d t 

FlC. i n. M. M. I a 1'OLVC KROWt: Cuts {a and b t, c-c $ *'.). 


fcE 4 ». 

■ OUT*. 


*tiT iiftfa 


vase (//) presenting alternate pairs of red and white crocus-flowers arranged 
in 'chains’—a motive that survives into the succeeding Period. 


Hcg i fi¬ 
nings of 
Naturals- 


The * whorl-shell' motives that now appear, and of which examples from ?^ |,a,at 


1 Nos. ( f, J, f arc f r ,j|n Knossos. The For the PlaJuikastro Irdt-stand see 

is from the votive pit by the osiuaiy cells p. joS. Fi^. S. On the fragment i>, berries, 
atGourues, N, K. of Itnossr k (Hatiidakis, altenniriy red {only partly vLsil>le) and white, 

iyiH, I’L Ill, u . See below, p. ipS.n- 5 ), appear on stalks. 
h is Irotn VjteUiW (Scagcr, Tram. Dtp!. Arch. 7 See Gcitmid, p. Go, 11. A. 1 . 

**■> VOL ii, i 9 oj, PI. XX XII, and p. I as)- 
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Palaikastro arc given lit Fig. 134, a, A 1 are later on absorbed in the general 
scheme of spiral if or m decoration. The pedestal led cup (Fig. 134, r) from 
t he same site shows a more elaborate design than the early polychrome exam¬ 
ple, Fig. 118 rt, 7 above, from the pre-Palace deposit beneath the ’Vat Room' 
door, but, like the other specimens given in Fig, 134. it should still probably 
be referred to the mature stage of the earlier M. M. 1 a class. As In the 
case of the E. M. II 1 mottled * cups. Fig. 4(5, u, n. above, its base is hollowed 
out like the kick of a bottle. With tills are placed two polychrome vessels 
from Vasiliki which have a special chronological value. One of these is 
a cup. Fig. 134, d, with orange and white decoration on a dark ground, the 
zigzagging pattern oil the upper border of which presents a decided parallel¬ 
ism with that which runs round the interior of the bowl of the Palaikastro 
* fruit-stand (Fig. 133. e). The other (r) shows vermilion and white patterns 
on tile black glaze, including repetitions of the swastika symbol, which is 
frequent on contemporary pottery from this site. These two vessels are 
from House II at Vasiliki which, as Mr. Seager has shown , 1 belongs to an 
earlier epoch than House A, Its ceramic contents are equated with those 
of a series of M, M. I a deposits, including the most advanced types from the 
‘Vat Room' at Knossos, the 1 fruit stand' (Fig. 133, r) and the Cups, 134, a, b.c, 
from Palaikastro and the Gournes vessels (cf. Fig. 133,^), and what is of the 
greatest consequence, the latest pottery from the smaller iholos at Platanos 
which was associated with the Babylonian cylinder, dated above to 
f. 2 IOO u.c. 

The jar with the flower chains on the other hand was found in I louse A 
of Vasiliki, the pottery of which defines the most advanced stage of M. M. t b. 

At Knossos, the foundation of the Great Palace, as we know it. supplies 
the dividing line between the earlier and later phases of the M. M. I style. 
As, however, In the Palace itself, the course of existence was continuous 
and the pavements remained at the same level till well on in M, M, II, and 
in the Vest Quarter even to M. M, III, floor deposits representing pottery 
of this later M. M, 1 class have not come to light there, For much we have 
therefore to depend on the evidence of scattered sherds, but the floor of 
a small house brought to light a metre and a half beneath the later West- 
Court pavement has done much to supply the lacuna in certain lines. 


‘ Dawkins, A S. A., k, |>, ^05, Fig -1. 1, a, 
Ktpert „f £xtovtUi«ni at VatiUki {Penn. 
Trans., vtj|, it, Pt. 2), PI, XXXI, Figs, 1, ? T 
ant! p + izfiv 

s See A m nomt t fcforJ, h>q_, {B* S + + yj p 


p. 14, This chamber was immediately con- 
Uguous on its S. side to that containing the 
M. M. I a deposit shown in b'\g r p + 173 
above- The pottery hcie found was at first 
cal ted - M, M. ir. 



Fig. 133. Floor or Chamber below West Covht, showing M. M. 1 l > Pottery 



Fig. 13$. M, M, I /> Polvciirohe Wahl from Chamber iieluw West Count. 
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A sketch of this floor ami its contents, in the state in which they were 
uncovered, Is given in Fig, 135,* and a selection of some of the vessels 



Fig. 137. Kinross in koki, oi Jivus with Ac*oi« T tc Ficukes : MessarA (i 4 

in Fig. 13ft. These include cups and bowls belonging to the more 
advanced polychrome class of this Period (M. M, I 6 ). Among them * sW 
a reccia Vein mg, but the carmated contour and lustrous glaze in this and 

1 See AW*i, ,903, p. ,4. Fig. S, and p. »6. The sketch is by Mr, H. ifagg*. 
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other cases reflect originals in metal work, In this connexion p and o afford 
good examples of the egg-shell ware of this epoch, illustrating its combination 
with polychrome decoration on a black-glared ground which was to attain 
such perfection in the succeeding Period The three-handled hand-burnished 
jar n lias very archaic relationships, and the pan M is interesting as showing 
the parallel striations on its base produced by cutting it off by means 
ot a string from the disk, on which it had been shaped. 1 The clay object 
it& with brown striped decoration on a light ground is Important as showing 
the survival of the votive ‘sheep-bell 1 type so frequent in M. M. 1 a . 

During the later ceramic phase of M. M. I we sec the dark glaze ground 
becoming finer in character, and both the barbotine anil polychrome decora- 
tion — often combined- attain a more subtle development. Very good speci¬ 
mens of this style occurred In the cist-hke annexes of the ossuary tholoi at 
1 lagia Triada - and elsewhere, ami in the Kamares Cave. 3 Among the finest 
examples may be cited the jug from a house South of the Palace site at 
Knossos illustrated In Fig. 123 above. 4 Some of the characteristic 'hole- 
mouthed bridge-spouted jugs of this later M. M T 1 phase are wht-cl-madc. 

Ritual libation vessels resembling the classical * chitons' now for the 
first time appear in the shape of bulls, with a large aperture In, the upper 
part of the neck and a smaller orifice in the lips for pouring out the con¬ 
tents, These vessels are the predecessors of a more varied Minoan 
class in which only the head of an animal is represented. Of still greater 
interest is the appearance of a type of similar vessels showing small figures of 
men clinging to live bull's horns or engaged in what seem to be acrobatic per¬ 
formances over his head (Fig, 137). H It cannot be doubted that we 
have in these an allusion to the sports of the bull-ring so prominent 


The imjKrtlance of these parallel slmtiun? 
vm first noticed by Dawkins ttf 

FajmkastfQ' B*S*A* % ix (1903), j>p, 301-3k 
Mr. Dawkins (here suggests that [he rhy was 
separated from the slow wheel by menus of a 
'straight cutting instrument \ The use of 
*4rtn^ Tor this purpose seems* however* to be 
beUtr reconcilable with the appearance of 
these sirintbns. From the latter part of 
M + M. II iheslriations are curved and more or 
less concentric (cf, Dawkins, J. H. S> t xxiW 
p. 34 g, Fig* s f and see p. 590* 
I" ^ & ‘b below) p and pen nt to t ho cull i ug off of 

the vessel from the eBay left on the wheel when 
in rapid motion. Sec too Frsnehei (r/, 


pp, 3S-40). who Was unaware of Mr, Dawkins' 
observations made fourteen years previously. 

: Paribetll* Jfo/t. \iv, PI. 4a* 2, and 4* 
and abuvtf, Fig. 129 * r H J. 

3 ] Jawkins, A\ S. A. r x\x r Plates I V (below), 
VI, VI 1 ; and p, 16, Fig. 3, 

4 Fora coloured illustration of this jug, see 
Hogarth and WelchJKJE, xxi (igot), 
PL VI 1. 

From the ossuary f lholoi + discovered by 
Dr. Xan thud ides at Kuntosa and Port] in 
Messjtri, II is diving to ihe special courtesy 
of the Under that I am able to reproduce these 
vessels hcjre^ Fig* 137 J tp, njo) is from MossO, 
Jtom di Cma, p r 184, Fig, 95* 
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in the Late Minoan Age. These sports, in which girls as well as youths 
were trained to take part, and of which the tales of the Minotaur and the 
Athenian children may be in part a later echo, were clearly of a very acrobatic 
kind, They are essentially circus performances, to be distinguished from the 
feats of Minoau cowboys in grappling wild bulls. Perilous they must un¬ 
doubtedly have been, but they were far removed front the mere exposure 



of captives to w ild bulls, such as we see depicted on a Pre-dynastic Egyptian 
palette. It has already been noticed 1 that these Knosshm sports find an 
apparent parallel on a Cappadocian cylinder dating fro mahout 24000 . 0 ,. and 
therefore probably distinctly earlier than the beginning of the M. M. I Period. 

That these performances should appear in connexion with a type of 
vessel the ritual destination of which is undoubted* is itself a highly 
suggestive circumstance. I he Liter circus-shows of the same hind, as seen 
in the wall-paintings, also seem to have had religious associations, and to have 
been held in honour of the Great Minoan Goddess. 

1 See above, p, 15, note 3. 

’ See Section in Yol. tl dealing with Minoan * rhytoni 


OS. M. M. I: (D) Metal-Work, Seals, and Foreign Relations. 

Silver tinsels and clay imitations; 'Kaniharos' type points to Trojan 
source; Influence of Early Treadle silver trade; Cloy imitations of bronze 
am pharos ; Bronze weapons and implements ; Hieroglyphic Script , Class A; 

Seals and sealings ; He mi cylinder of Ivory with Betrothal Scene; Babylonian 
cylinder from Plata ms ; Jshlar the Interceder and Syrian Adad; Chrono¬ 
logical indications supplied by discovery; Imitation and adaptation of 
Early Twelfth Dynasty Scarab types ; Appearance of Hippopotamus Goddess 
—later source of beneficent Minoan Genii ; Decorative seal types of Egyptian 
derivation ; Influence of Egyptian ceiling patterns; Lonilnsions as to ih> ana¬ 
logical limits of PI. H /, 

Owing to the detective character of the sepulchral evidence, objects in 
metal-work, especially in the precious metals, are as yet but sparsely forth¬ 
coming. Silver vessels already appear in the latter part of the K. M. Age silver 
as well as in the contemporary Cycladic deposits- Although, however, l3fpes(l f 
vessels in precious metals have not come to light in the Middle Minoan 
Palaces at Knossos and PhaestOS. the reflection of such metallic originals is 
seen in a whole series of ceramic Forms belonging to M. M. 1 and II. 
Happily, both an original silver vase and elegant imitative types in painted 
clay were found in a ‘House Tomb’ ossuary of this Period at Gnumia In.u.cnec 
(Fig. 139, «, b, 0 1 The M. M. 1 b deposit beneath the West Court at «j'reto- 
Knossos s was specially rich in such imitative lorms showing carina ted out- 
lines and a lustrous metallic glaze- The thinness of the walls is also 
characteristic and the egg-shell ware itselt seems to have been due to die 
desire to rival ihe fineness of metal-work. 

The special interest of this silver ‘kantharos type lies in the derivative 
relation in which it stands to still earlier Trojan forms that themselves go 
back to the simple two-handled horn (see Fig. 138). ihis connexion makes 
it probable that the appearance of these types in Crete was itself a result ol 

! Boyd Hawes, Gourntb, t‘L C, Figs, i and and d. 3. Cf. Seajjcr, Excavations at Vasititi, 

Kjoh, PI. XXXI, 2. 1 See Above, p. 187, Fig. 130 . 
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the T roadie silver trade, The great wealth of the Hissarlik site lit silver 
vessels and the silver bars found there are explained by tlie fact that the Tj-pes 
neighbouring ranges were rich in argentiferous ore and that many remains f™™ (JEc 
of ancient surface mining occur. 1 That this commerce affected the ceramic Si!UTC,? - 
types both of the Aegean world and of Mainland Greece through many 
channels is shown at a somewhat Liter date by the diffusion of the * Min van 
class of ware. 

The common use of silver plate in the island at this epoch is also well 

illustrated by a large painted clay bowl tram 
Pseira (Fig. 139 , d) t - with three handles, which 
reproduces the features of the silver protot\ pe 
even to the rivet-studs and the alternating sheen 
and shade of the metallic original. As already 
observed, it is to the existence of these ceramic 
copies tli at we owe the best evidence of the 
wealth of the Minoan lords in precious metals in 
the palmy days of the Middle Minoan Age. 

The imitation of Egyptian copper vessels Imitation 

. i ri ■ i 1,1 topper 

had, as we have seen, already begun in the vessels. 
Second Period of the Early Minoan Age, and 
in the next Period indigenous types of the kind 
were also reproduced. On the floors of House 
A at Vasiliki, in company with pottery of the 
M. M. ! h class, Mr. Scagcr discovered a peculiar 
class of fine ware the surface of which presented 
an iridescent effect and in which we may recognize a local Minoan attempt 
to imitate a metallic sheen. Here was tound the two-handled ‘amphora , 

Fig. 140 ,* with slightly pinched-in mouth, which is clearly a very direct 
imitation of a copper original, the ehect, indeed, enhanced by its iridescent 
surface, is ‘so successful that at first glance it might easily be mistaken lor 
a vessel of bronze J ins copper amphora type, or. rather, a simpler stage of 
it, has left its impress in a coarser form on a common type of plain M. M. 1 

' See especially Prof. W. Gowknd, F.R.S., Balia, 'at die present time the most important 
Artiuuafogiai and ser, xk, rqro, ftp. 138-41. in Asia Minor for lead and silver . 

Professor Gowland calls attention to the con. 5 R. B. Sejgcr, Exeaniiimu in the Island <>j 
siderab 1 ede|)Oi>itsof Arseni iferouj; galena in the Tsetra ( Untv. Pirtmylvama Tram. Ill), p. ». 
mountain districts N.K, of Ml. Ida and in the Fig, 5, 

Olympus range. Some of the ancient workings a 1>. It. Seager, ExusvaHstti at l asi/iAt m 

have been re-opened, notably the mine of i<)o(> (lb- II), pp. 125, 12ft. 

1 O 



Fits. 1 10, Clay imitation or 
coiTEk ‘AMphOra’, M.M. \b, 
YasilikI, Cretr. 
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jars. 1 1 he common M.M. Ill amphoras with their mouths slightly pinched, 
as in Fi^. 4u;t, c, also belong to the same tradition. Among the Mainland 
Minyan forms oi 1’iperis,- moreover, contemporary with lhe Cretan M. M. I 
phase, we find imitations of a similar ampbora type. 

Some satisfactory materials as to the forms of M. M. 1 bronze im¬ 
plements were forthcoming from an exterior compartment of the early house 



Fin* HI. Bronze Weapons and Implements vrom Chamarz) (M. M. If (ij*.). 

rri 1 at chamaez ' f atl j oi,lIl1 g containing the figurines, ant! which must 
implc- certainly be re ferred to this Period, 1 Among the implements and weapons 
111CTKS found here (Fig. 141) was a long chisel, a, a spearhead or dagger with a long 
Weapons. perforated flat tang, 3, two double axes of somewhat square cut, and an 
adze-axe, c. Again, from the annexe of the smaller ossuary ■ tholos' at 


1 eg. certain clay 'amphora' forms of the Vat 
Room Deposit (ef, Fig, tls a, j and ly). 
These represent a simpler stage with a more or 
less round mouth, I hey are also earlier in 
date thin Fig, MO, 

! Childe, On tki dale and origin n,f 

Minyan H are( vxxv, p, iyj, t ig. i,*nd 

p. 3o;|, who notes that the amphorae ‘are not 
ihc least Trojan in form'. The metal proto¬ 
type may therefore have come from Crete. 

1 Dr. Nanihudidesttty. ipafi, p. \ 3 q 


sefjq.) at first regarded them as of later date, 
though he admitted rhu early associations of the 
spear <>r dagger with the fiat perforated tang. 
The Mochks finds show that the double axe 
itself goes back to the L.M. II Period There is 
evidence, moreover, that the arke-axc 
f» 0|r ) i* also already associated with K, M. I i 
remains. Fig, 1-12, rf, and the broad-tanged 
dagger, h, show a certain parallelism with Trojan 
forms belonging to the third stratum of the 
Second City. 
















Fig. I l2, Bronze Daggers fkom Annexe or Smaller T kolos ai Haiua 

Iriada (M , M. J) (| r.ji* 

tut. On the oilier hand, an analysis made by him of part of a blade found 
with 1 Kama res Vases ' from ihe first Palace at Phaestos showed Sg ? 5 copper 
and 3*146 tin. 

It is characteristic of this Period and of the progress in methodical Kiero- 
organization that* in place of the more or less advanced pictography already 
attained by the close of the preceding Age, vie are now confronted with Cla« A. 
a regular hieroglyphic system of writing. Class A of this* in which the signs 
are still of a somewhat rude ami archaic form* is the special product of 
M. M. L The materials are chiefly found on steatite bead-seals, of the same 
three- or four-sided shape as those presenting the antecedent class of picto- 

1 R. P«ribtrm t Mon. AnL w xiv, PL 44, Figs, p. 7 i£ r Fig. oil* *i T A, below, 

(j_l b PP- 704* 705. Com jure ihc- remark- j Lt grtgim rft/fa civile mediterrtftittt. 

engraved dagger-blade from Laseiht, p 234 seqq, 

O 2 
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liagia Triada 1 were obtained a series of bronze daggers (Fig, 142) among 
which the tanged types with the slightly flanged square shoulders are of 
exceptional interest as the direct progenitors of the square-shouldered 
swords, and their * horned 1 successors belonging to the early part of the Late 
Minoan and Mycenean Age. These weapons were found together with fine 
polychrome vases, ranging from late M. M. 1 to about the middle of M*M, 1L 
It seems probable therefore that the flanged type T being the more advanced, 
should be referred to M. M. II <?. 

It appears from Professor Mosso's analysis - of some daggers of types 
similar to the above that they in some cases contained over 9 per cent, of 
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graphic signs, but somewhat elongated (Fig, I43)d Some seal impressions 
are also known, including Fig, 144 r found together with the 'dove vase '. 
Fig. Hit above,- and other early M, 51.1 types on the original door of the 
early Pillar Basement to the South-East of the Palace site at Knossos. 3 The 
fragments from the ' Vat Room ' deposit belong to the same class. These are 
of special synchronistic value since they show that this advance in the Art of 
Writing had been already achieved before the foundation of the Palace as we 
know it. 



] 13. 



Faces ok Thheh-sided Steatite J ■ f ad-Skals 
Hieroce.vphs of Class A (J), 





sho winer. 
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Ftu. 114 * Clay Sealing with SiGX-CfkdtU b 01 Class A. 

F ah 1. v Pill ah Bast mem, Knossos (f). 

The Early Minoan visage of ivory seals still continued in vogue during 
live early part, at least, of the present Period, Among forms now found the 
he nit-cylinder is of special interest as fitting on, like the E. M. Ill ‘button- 
seals'. to a characteristic ' Egypto-Libyan' class of the Sixth to Tenth 
1 )y nasty Period* The sped men Fig. ] 43* belongs in style to the latest stage 
of sphragistic art represented in the tholos ossuaries. It is moreover note¬ 
worthy as presenting a nude male figure with a dagger at his waist, corre- 

1 Scripta .1 //dm, i. (a) p ug» J’. in; a See p, r 45, Fig. JOS* 

(*>) P- 1 S°j P. 5 "I (o <4 iK I 1 &, a. £. * Scripts Minna, i, p, 22>) t from near 
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sponding in type with the I’etsofa. figures of early M. M. I date. Facing this 
figure, on the convex side or the half-cylinder, is that apparently of his bride, 
with long flowing tresses, flounced from the shoulders downwards, while below 
is a dog and four beaked ewers of metallic aspect such as occur in groups 
on some of the most primitive of the hieroglyphic ‘ prism' seals. On the 
flat side is an archer followed by a dog, shooting an arrow at an ibex in 


a wooded country, indicated by a tree. 
The girl’s dress here is simpler than 



the usual Babylonian garb as worn netrcnhnl 
by the Goddess Ishtar, for in that j^of a 
case the upper part is folded over j*^" ce 
like that of the Greek chi (on. It is. on s i ress. 
however, of great interest asbeing 
foreign to any known exampleol 
Minoan female attire. Was it 
perhaps a special bridal robe? 

The maiden herself is depicted 
as grasping the man’s hand as if 
the pair were plighting their troth. 

The dress shows a certain analogy 
with the flounced garments such 
as appear towards the close of the 
Middle Minoan Age, but these 
are merely skirts, extending from 
the waist downwards. On the 
other hand, there is no resem¬ 
blance between this dress and the 
gowns with bell-shaped skirts and 
which leave the bosom bare, such 
as are repeated in the case of the 
figurines of Petsofaand other con¬ 
temporary deposits. The flounces 


in this case, falling from the shoulders, certainly suggest a Syrian influence. 
The characteristic Minoan flounced skirt that makes its appearance later on 


may itself have owed its evolution to the same suggestion* 

That direct Oriental influence was now at work is made evident Babyis- 

A ■■ f fii-in 

by a new and remarkable discovery. In Ins recent excavation ol a Cylinder 
smaller ossuary at Ptatanos near Gortynn, Hr. Xanthtidides brought to 
light a Lkiby Ionian haematite cylinder of fine workmanship* I he design on 
this cylinder, which through luscourtesy 1 am able to reprodneem Hg. Hlh 
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is of special importance, since its place in Babylonian art is now fairly 
ascertai ned. The female figure dressed in the KavvtLfCjf^ consisting of zones 
of striped folds, is I shtar t as the equivalent of the Sumerian Mother Goddess 
Iiinini, and who first appears in this praying attitude in the Dynasty of Ur 
(c* 2474—2.15j)d She mediates lor humanity with all the Gods,® and is 
found on seals interceding to various deities on behalf of their owners. But 
the nude divinity, here saluted by the Goddess, is of later introduction on 
the seals. This Cod with the short garment reaching to the knees, who 
holds a mace to his side, is entirely foreign to Sumer and Akkad, and, though 
sporadically of somewhat earlier Intrusion, first becomes frequent on seals in 
the time of Hammurabi. 9 lie has been 
identified with the Western Ad act of the 
Palestinian region, closely connected with 
the Hebrew Jahveh, As Amuml, the 
Amorite God, he naturally came to the 
fore under ihc Amorite First Dynasty of 
Babylonia, the beginnings of which have 
been now astronomically fixed at 2225 
The date of Hammurabi's accession has 
on this basis been fixed at 2123 jj.c. 

The cylinder itself must be regarded 
as an early example of its class, and its fresh 
condition tends to show that it had not been 
long in circulation. This evidence which 
IKjinis to a date round about 200ORC. throw s new chronological light on the 
First Middle Minoan Period. The cylinder was associated with pottery of 
the mature M. M. U class*and thus approximately corresponds in date with 
the foundation of the Knosslan Palace. This result gains additional 



FlU. Hit. BaBYTOXTAN CVUNDEK OF 
Haematite: 1'latakos. 


1 ThurcaU'Dangrdi f-ti C&r&Jielogk de At 
Zh mis fie tie Ltfrsa (AVr_ d f Ass\rwfopt w \\- a i 
(191S)). 1 'rofessor Suyce, to whom I owe mud \ 
inform.it ion on tlm subject, prefer* r. 2500 n H i: P 
for the beginning of ihis Dynasty, 

■' See on thin Ur, S. Langdon, Tammits and 
Ishftir (Qidortl, 1914), pji no, it 1, &c. 

1 Hayes Ward, Seal (\finders of Western 
Ana x jj. 176. observes that "it is rare for litis 
figure to appear before the lime of t Lmimurabt. 
frequent 31s it is after that pe riot] P I clo not 
remember to have seen it on any case tablets 
of the time of the Icings of Ur and of (Judea/ 


A good example of this God (otherwise 
Ram man Hortu), adored by 5ha3a p is given, 
ai f P- l~a 1 iQJ ; cf. t loo, p. rjS seqq■, 
lugs. 4K0, 481. 

1 Ruglcr, Sternkunde and Stermlitnst in 
JfaAtf (Monster, 1912), IL Theil t i. Heft. 

1 The poitery was examined for me In the 
Candia Museum by Dr. Mackenzie* h repre¬ 
sents the same mature M. M. J a phase as tiie 
vasts from the ossuary cells of Connies 
'J- nai?.idakis p 191 £„ p. 45 seq-q. t 

and PL 3 ) 
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importance from the discovery in the same tholos ossuary at l 1 la tan os of 
Minoan imitations of Egvptiavt scarab types of an early twelfth Dynasty 
class. 

In the votive deposit of the Cave of Psychro, answering to the Diktaion Arntthyn 
Antron of the Lyktian tradition, was found an amethyst scarab {Fig. 147 } xW 
recognized by Egyptologists as a typical Twel fill Dynasty fabric. Amethyst £j^g* h 
Egyptian scarabs of this type generally bear the inscription on a gold plant Crrnn 
applied to their lower surface. In this ease, however, the face ot the stone _;iy pb^- 
jtself has been engraved by a native hand with a group of Minoan Twdnh 
hieroglyphs, consisting of the solar disk with curvet! rays 1 between two 
vases with high spouts* From the fact tliat this vase-sign belongs to the 
more archaic class {A), 5 it seems probable that this inscription comes within Minoan 
at least the lower limits ol the present Period, though the engraving of seals piyp^g n f 
formed of the crystalline stones does not seem to have been usual in Crete Class A * 
till the succeeding M. M. II Period. Hut, as we know from the Vat Room 



Firs. 1 17 . 


Twelfth Dvkastv ^cvraii (Am^ttivst) esgkaveu with Minoax 
HlKRQGLTrliH Ol- CLASh A (jf >. 


Deposit, rock crystal had been already successfully attacked for the manu¬ 
facture of vases at the very beginning of M* M. I, and beads of cornelian and 
other hard materials date well back into the Early Mi noart Age* 

Indigenous imitations of Egyptian scarabs in soft stone or ivory 
certainly begin before the close of the present Period* Several examples sieuihc 
were found in the smaller tholos of Platanos, where the later associated 
pottery Is described as M. M I* Oi these the white steatite scarab 
(Fig, 148) is of special interest* since it unquestionably represents a Mmoan -Jpf"- 
copy of a standing figure of the Hippopotamus Goddess la-urtor Fhiiens Hippo- 
a frequent subject of early scarabs/ and who also appears on still earliei 
cylinders/ She has one hand raised in the adoran l attitude, while the other Ki-urt, 
no doubt in the original scheme rested on the hilt oi her characteristic knile 


1 Serif fa A/im ex, i, Table XI 1 1 No. 107^ 

* Jb., No. 47. 

* Of. dt, PI. I t p. 5 *. 

* A good Twelfth Dynasty example is seen 


m the scarab impression from Kahim {Petrie, 
IUiihun f Kahun v and Crttob w Pi. 1 X P 3.9)’ 

■■ c, g. Petrie* Scarabs and CyUndtrs mth 
Ntitna, PL VI, No* 140* 
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like instrument. Beliind is an uncertain animal form, ami in front spiraliform 
scrolls. 

Tile appearance already at this epoch of a Minoan version of the 
Hippopotamus Goddess derives a special interest from the fact that several 
centuries later, in tile early part, that is, of the late Minoan Age, we recognize 
the same divinity in n fully assimilated form, taking its place as a beneficent 
Minoan Genius, The race of Minoan Genii, so well exemplified by a series 
of later gems, though partially metamorphosed 
and general!y provided with a lion’s face and 
claws, still retains unquestionable evidence of 
its origin in the figure of Ta-urt and exhibits 
her characteristic mane. Moreover, as will be 
shown in a later Section, something of her 
beneficent nature has entered into the spiritual 
beingof theselaterGenii, who appear as bearers 
of the quarries tif the chase, waterers of thirsty 
palms, brmgers of rain by means of magically 
sympathetic libations. It was always difficult 
to understand how such fully equipped demonic 
personifications could have sprung suddenly to 
life. We now see that the Ta-urt type had 
been already imaged by Minoan artists genera¬ 
tions earlier, and had thus been able to root 
itself in the popular imagination. 

Another Minoan scarab, of similar white 
steatite (Fig. Ih) from the same tholos 
ossuary, is engraved with a spiraliform pattern 
clearly imitated from a design of a class found 
on a common type of Twelfth Dynasty scarab, 
in which case the spiral coils arc at times 
seen to terminate in the talismanic ntfer 
sign, often reduced as on the Cretan example 
to the stem and ioop, without the cross-piece. In other cases such spiraliform 

scrolls arc connected with the atikh or ' life sign, a reminiscence of which 
again is Lo be seen in the circle and I -cross set horizontally in the lower part 
ot the design in big. 1411. In some characteristic Egyptian scarab types of 
the I weiftli 1 1 \ nasty {Hg. tuit,*r,^) decorative scrolls also connect themselves 
w ith the waz or sacred papyrus stem. This, again, we sec taken over in the 
Minoan 'button ' seal (Fig, 150,«). It will be seen that this sacral symbol 


Fig. 118 . White Steatite 
Scarab from Smaller Thofos 
of Flatangs with Figukk 

IMlTATEP FROM THE EGYPTIAN' 

Guuutss, Ta-urt (f). 



Fig, M». Whitt Stkatitk 
Scalar, Fi^atands (^} r 








continued to influence Cretan signets to the close of the Middle Minoan 
Age , 1 The pattern on the Cretan prism-seal / represents a secondary 
stage of the Egyptian motive, c. On d, on the other hand, the cun ed 
canopy of the scarabs attaches itself to the 'broad arrow of the Minoan 
hieroglyphic signary. 

The «ivt£ motive and its Minoan adaptations illustrated by the above 
seal types have a special interest in connexion with a remarkable piece symbol. 



EGYPTIAN SCARABS XIIth DYNASTY 



f 



EARLY CRETAN SEAL-STONES 

Fig, 150* Eg v pit an Scarab-types compared with those or Minoan Seals* 

of painted plaster, illustrated below, 2 which supplies an unique record of the 
original fresco decoration of the M, M. 11 Palace. 

A clay sealing (Fig. I5l), a presenting two impressions of what was 
apparently an ivory signet, found, in a M. M. I association. N-K-of the room 
of the 1 Stone Drain-head * at knossos, clearly stands in connexion with 
similar ceiling designs going back to tile earliest Period of the I’alaee. 1 lie 
diagonally connected double coils here seen with their cruciform flowers and 
terminal palmettes of Egyptian character are enclosed in a border oT 

1 Sec below p. 7155, Fig. "> 28 , This motive already occurs on the h. M, 

1 Sec Coloured Plate 1 , A. p. 731. HI ivory seats, e,£- P 1 |S * f sr > 5 above, 

: Sec ton A'w, AV/df/, 1903,p. 23, Fie. to. -»ud may be an adaptation of the ~m 

* Formerly known as the ‘ Hoom «f the * tree ’ sign, whirl. w.is also used as a decorative 
Olive Press motive. 
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similar coils. This design, indeed, may be taken to indicate that ceiling 
patterns representing the Orchomenos type In a somewhat more primitive 
form already existed in what may have been an earlier Palace of M. M, I a 
date. 


Conclu¬ 
sions SLS 
loChrono 

Limits of 
M*3H. I. 


The sequence in which the present Period stands to the last Early 
Minoan would carry its beginnings well up into the Eleventh Dynasty, or to 



Fig 151. Clay Shalikg from M. M. I a Deposit, Kkossos (r. |) fc 


c. 2 too D.e. On the other hand, the appearance of the scarab type of seal* 
stone, particularly of that shown in Fig, I 4 T above, which is executed in hard 
stone, points to a time when Twelfth Dynasty influence was already beginning 
to make itself felt. We may conclude that the mature style of M, M. I a 
already somewhat overlapped the Twelfth Dynasty of Egypt which begins 
about 2000 es c. The latest phase of this Period may extend to about 
1900 ]t,c. shortly after which date, as we shall see, imported M.M. U a 
pottery begins to appear at Kahun. 
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THE SECOND MIDDLE MI NO AN PERIOD 

§ 9. M. M. It t (A) CONSOUlfATlGN OF KnOSSIAN PALACK, 

Earlier Palace Plan consolidated; lit Regional arrangement—survival 
of original ‘ Insular ’ ; Great Cutting on E. slope; Architectural parallels 
between Knossos ami phacslos; Roman and later Comparisons; Raised 
Causeway; ; Orthostatic Walls; * Kalderim' and ' Masai ko * paving ; High 
Column bases ; Use of variegated materials; Early Palace types of Porch ; 
N. IV. Portico ami Entrance system: * LustraC Basin and initiatory Area ; 
Scene of purificatory rites for those entering Butlding ; Early Shrines 
example at Phacslos; Miniature Terra-cotta Shrine from Loom Height 
Basement at Knossos; Coin tons with perched doves — sign of Divine Possession ; 
Doves perched on Votaries at Knossos and Mycenae; Portable Scat for 
Divinity or Driest Early use of palanquins. 

Wt have seen that the foundation of the Palace at Knossos dates from 
a time when the remains of the earlier phase (a) of the M. M. I style was 
already strati lied, or to shortly after 2000 JJ.c., the date of the beginning ot the 
Xlllh Dynasty of Egypt. Bythe close of M.M. I b die K nossian Palace as we 
know it seems to have been already laid out. including its enceinte and en¬ 
trances and the general disposition of its several quarters round the Central 
Court. But, though from the beginning we have to deal with a unitary plan, 
the component parts at first largely existed as separate blocks or islands, which, 
as is best shown in the annexed diagrammatic Plan, 1 J ig. 152, 1 are clearly trace¬ 
able through all later changes and have greatly facilitated its methodical 
description. The Corridors may originally have often been open gangways 
between these ‘insulae', some of which, like the ‘ N.W . Bailey . had a separate 
circumvalhition. T he N.E. quarter, indeed, had a gypsum facade, running 
from W, to K., s and the curving corner of the facade of the \\. Central block 
has been already described. 1 The S.E. ' Insula is equally well delimited. 

Very early in the Palace history, however, a process of organic fusion 
set in. The early ‘Keep’, itself originally a conspicuous ‘island’, was 
absorbed by supplementary M. II constructions and Its original lines over¬ 
ridden. it is best to place this final consolidation of the building early in 
its Second Middle Minoan phase. 

The system thus evolved seems to have conformed in most ol its main 
lines with that which persisted into Late Mi norm times. 1 here were, 
however, some noteworthy modifications. The existing West Porch is 
a M. M. Ill construction. The three first Magazines of the old arrangement 

1 Executed in accordance ^jth nijr system ~ below, p, 364+ %$ 4 . 

by Mr. Theodore Fyfe, t^RXlfcA* See above, p. 131) and Fig, lOi. 
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(a, b. c on Plan) were later abolished. The fanatic of the West Wing on 
a section oi the Central Court was slightly moved forward, and the whole 
l Urnne Room system is the work of the latest Palace epoch. 

W hen we come to the * Domestic Quarter' on the East slope of the 
hilt we shall see that, though its exterior wall-lines, the position of its Grand 
Staircase, and its drainage system persisted, the M. M. II arrangement of its 
interior seems to have been largely superseded. 1 

It would seem that the succession of narrow terraces, rendered necessary 
by the steep slope of the hill oil the East side, was soon found to be incom¬ 
patible with the more grandiose ideas of the Minoan builders. They wanted 
a broader platform for their constructions, and to secure this a great 
■ octangular Cutting was made into the Neolithic strata on this side. Within 
this the lower halls oi the Domestic Quarter and the deep basements 
adjoining them to the North were now built. An original upper facade-line 
E slope. *^ g\psum, which abuts on the South light-area ot the Queen's Megaron, 
was cut short at that point by this excavation, and the whole of this upper 
terrace-line w as removed between that point and the S.E. angle of the base¬ 
ment at present known as the 1 Room of the Stone Drain-heads’. The con¬ 
tinuation oi the foundations of this old inner wall-line appears, however, 
beneath the Last wall ol that room. Beyond ibis, again, the line took 
a slight bend Last, and at this point-—-by ibe N.E. Portico described 
below -part ot the original gypsum faijade again emerges into view. An 
early doorway communicating with the Portico is also visible. 

# rt * ^ 


1 here is every reason to believe that ibe supporting walls of the ^reat 
Outing, together with the South wall of the South light-area of the O,iron's 
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discovered* This block formed part of a separate enclosure, the 1 IT Central 
Enclave* of the Plan. It was of massive build, and eventually supplied the 
substructure for the East end of what seems to have been a great Palace 


hall above. 

The flat strip bordering this Enclave on die East was occupied during 
the greater part of this Period by a series o! Magazines containing large pithol 
of die knobbed class and standing in connexion with the still existing group 
a iiitle North. Early, apparently, in the succeeding Period, however, this 
arrangement gave way to a finer system, A Northern branch of the Lower 
East-West Corridor that now comes into existence was made to follow the 
outer wall-line oi the Enclave above described, to a fine rectangular chamber, 
opening on the "Court of the Stone Spout\ Both this chamber and the 
Court overlie IT M, II pithot* 

Both at Knosso-s and at Phaestos certain main features in die arrant 
ments at once strike the eye,' 


I n both Palaces we see a more or less rectangular structure of vast extent 
— that of Knossos covering,with its Courts, over six acres—the whole grouped 
round an oblong paved area. The lines in both cases are at right angles to 
one another, and the whole design divides itself into zones and rectangular 
units. Both buildings, moreover, were carefully oriented, the major axis in 
either case running from North to South. With this, too,in the better preserved 
plan of Knossos, corresponded the main lines of access by which the Central 
Court was approached through the Sea Gate and Northern Entrance Passage 
in one direction, and by the South Porch in the other 8 —an arrangement 
anticipating the cardo of the Roman Castrum. To a certain extent, more¬ 
over, we have the equivalent of the deatmanm mater. About the middle of 
the Central Court, both on its Western and its Eastern side, opened two main 
gangways. That to the West takes indeed a tortuous passage to the Western 
Entrance. But that to the Fast, by which access was obtained to the Grand 
Staircase, led through it, by the East-West Corridor beyond, to what seems 
to have been the Water-Gate of the Palace, 3 above the Kaeratos stream. 

1 See too my observations, Bints-Eye S 'iew on the West, Pcrnier. Raidiiontidii liticri, xti 


of /Ac PoAuf of A'fiossosyjofirfi, A\ /. />, A , M igoz M 

PP- rai, 

* Pemler fc A'afiflorto jtrj/mtMr*, Ac., Mom. 
shfl t xiij tgoi, pt 59+ suggested that the i^rin- 
ci pal entrance io the Plmesio* Palace was cm 
the South Side- This part of ihe area, how¬ 
ever, hid been denuded away- A Inter dis¬ 
covery showed an entrance on a tower level to 
S. W. p with a columnar portion analogous in ih.Lt 


\ 1907), p. 2 fti nml Fig. A; cf,Noack, Ovalhattt, 
&c, \s. 8, and -see below p. 214, J’jj., IGO and 
note 2. 

: Remains of structures seen on the slo|>e 
here South-] Ca s* of the 1 tight-Area, of the Hal lot' 
die Double Axes* hcetn to have belonged to 
a bastion with stepped descent resembling die 
’ East Bastion 1 farther North on this side. 
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In the middle of the Northern boundary of the Central Court at Phaestos 
is seen the opening of the Northern Avenue of approach on that side.' 

Opposite this was, originally, its main entrance passage. 

Too much must not be made of the Roman parallels, or those of the still Kewm* 
earlier folk of the Terremare, that may suggest themselves in these geo- tM>hs ‘ 
metrical arrangements. Certain divergences in the Italic schemes are at 
once perceptible, as for instance, in the position oi the i’raetorium and in the 
exclusion of the Forum, as at Pompeii, Timgadi©rSilchester p from the crossing- 
lines of traffic.* In the root conception of the Cretan Palaces we have rather 
to do with a natural method of laying out new foundations and settlements, I'arolicls. 
independently adopted in many countries and in very illtlerent ages. 1 our ^rUic 
quarters grouped round a central square was essentially the plan followed 
by Frederick ‘Stupor Mundi' and our Edward I in their new civic founda¬ 
tions from the Sicilian Ter ran ova to Winchclsea and Hint. 

The individual ‘ insulae ’ here grouped round the Centra! Court may in 
some cases have originally represented separate house plans. Of this uc see 
clear traces in the S.E. 1 Insula* and in the later Throne Room system. 

In both Palaces the early features of the West Court and its confines 

show remarkable points of agreement, 1 he platlorrti to the North at 

Phaestos, approached by a raised causeway and broad lines of steps ; n 

(Suppl. PL II), answers -on a larger scale— to the later * Theatre) Area' at 

tire head of the ancient road of approach to the Kuosslan Palace, mainly used, and 

„ 1 1 rhae&tos. 

perhaps. for ceremonial receptions.* 

Both at Knossos and Phaestos there were found, on the borders of 
these outer Courts and areas, beneath the Late Miuoan pavements,circular pit* 
walled pits containing quantities of potsherds, fragments of movable 
hearths of" clay and stucco, and other broken objects. 1 hese walled pits, 
which date back to the earliest days of the Palaces, seetu to have been 


1 SeeAfcw. A»L. slv. Pis. XXVII, XXXI, 

* See the Sate Professor Haverlidd's sum” 
nwy of the evidence in Andtnt Tm^nflornni^ 
(Oxford, 1913}. 

In its present form the construction of the 
s Theatral Area' at Knossos seems to be L M- 1 , 
iiUi thett: was an earlier paved construction 
bdovr it. A urttti/ttr , for the date of the 
paved square m front was obtained by a tvsL 
excavation carried out in 1913 beneath the 
door of its North-West angle. The seg¬ 
ment of a circular walled pit (part of which 


had been n]ready explored outside its North 
wall at this point) was found to contain pottery* 
die 'last elements of which were M. M* II- 
Jn that at Phaestos, as in the undisturbed 
jKirt of the walled pit to the North-W est of the 
Tbcatral Area at Knosso$,the latent sherds were 
of the M. M 1I Period. In the round walled 
pit—known to the natives as ‘koujouta — 
beneath the later pavement of the West Court 
of Knurssos, the last elements were M.M. Ill. 
Jt seems probable that these receptacles were 
cleared out at intervals. 
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l-V„ 184. Section or Outer and Isnbr Wall link or South Frost or Palace at KnoSSOS, 

SHORT SC TO RIGHT 1 J ART 0> Kk MAINS Ol CENTRAL GYI«l M P-UTNG OR VeRANU.HI. 

specially constructed for the reception of rubbish, and throw an interesting 
sidelight on the methodical measures taken for the maintenance of cleanli¬ 
ness and order. 

1 lie West Court of both Palaces is traversed by the raised causeways, 
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just referred to {SuppI, Pis, I, Ml, which, in the Southward direction, led 
towards an entrance porch supported by a central column (see below, 
Fi^s. 15$, 159)- 

A further point of correspondence is supplied by the fact that the lower 
course of the wall that flanks the West Court ill both cases is constructed of 
the same uprigh t or orthostatic blocks, at Knossos of gypsum, at Pliaestos of 
limestone showing traces of a coating of red coloured plaster. The later line 
of the West wall at Knossos (Figs. 95 and 9(5)' with its gypsum orthostats 
appears, from the analysts of the sherds found within it. to have been built at 
the dose of M. M. I or the very beginning of M. M. 11. 

The outer wall-lines of the Southern front at Knossos, which are them¬ 
selves an early clement of the Palace, present some peculiar features, 
There was here a decided slope, and. West of the Southern Entrance Porch 
—which,as we have seen, overlay the still earlier' Hypogaeum' — was a double 
line of exterior walling (see Fig. 154). The outermost line, showing the 
usual orthostatic arrangement of gypsum blocks on a limestone plinth, rosi: 
at a lower level and thus served as a massive terrace Wall lor what appears 
to have been an open verandah between it and the inner wall-line, along the 
centre of which ran a causeway of gypsum paving. The inner wall-line, of 
the same construction as the other, was itself guarded by the high outer 
terrace wall, and it was found convenient to have narrow openings in It for 
access to a series of magazines. Tills double Hne of walling, with the remains 
ot the central line of pavement between, is shown in Fig. 154. 

A massive timber framework was from the first associated with the good 
masonry of the Middle Minoan Age, an inheritance from the Early Minoan 
buildings, of which the remains at Vasiliki supply the best example . 5 In place, 
however, of the wooden doorposts supported on gypsum bases,so generally in 
use in the ensuing Age, the earlier builders often cut ledges and reveals for 
the framework of the door in superposed limestone or gypsum blocks such as 
will be seen in the door-jambs of the Long Corridor of the \V. Magazines 
(Suppi. PL XI), These jambs, many of them incised with the double axe 
mark, are of the same date as the neighbouring facade and the gypsum 
I'Wars of the two crypts . 3 

A characteristic earls' feature at Knossos was the paving of both Courts 
and interior spaces with thick limestone slabs of uneven shape and the under 
side of which was often very irregular. From a certain resemblance to die 

1 Many M, M. I sherds occurred, but no ’ For the distribution of the double axe sign 
M. M. |[, ; n Ui!s Sanctuary (Quarter sec below, p. 449. 

* Sec above, p. 7 1 . Fig, 322, 
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paved Turkish roads, this class of pavement became known to the Cretan 
workmen as ‘ kalderim] t occurred below the M. M, III level at many points 
throughout the East Quarter, and ^T. M. II store jars were found resting 
upon it in the East Magazines and the ' Room of the Knobbed Ptthos , 


* * i>/- 


Fig. l ia l“>. Kemiains of 'Mosuko 1 Pavement bf.low i.atf* Gybsum Slabbing. 

Ur hen's Mk'pABox, Knosso.'.. 

Traces at limes were found of the painted plaster that filled the Interstices. 

The result of test excavations made in 1913 at various points in die 
Queen's Mesjaron ami Bath Room and in the adjciiiiiw light-wells was 
to show that at about thirty-five centimetres beneath the later floor level 1 
there had existed, throughout a large part of that area, a paved 1 kaMerim ’ 
tif this class. Intermediate, moreover, between this and the gypsum slabbing 


* In ihu * Bath Room ! the depth wa* somewhat greater, (, 50 cm. 
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of the later floor, a pure and overlying M. M r [ I deposit J 4 cm. thick, was found 
a finer polygonal pavement of a new type (Fig* 155 )k which seems to have 
come in about the close ot this Period. This class of pavement consisted of 
smooth polygonal slabs of iron-stained limestone— locally known as almond- 
stone or ^vySaXorarpa, and so closely grained as almost to resemble the 
texture of a lithographic block. Its interstices were filled with white or red 
plaster, and the brilliant effect of this veined polygonal arrangement led our 
Cretan workmen to describe it as 4 mosatko . Good examples of it recurred 
in the Magazine of the ' Medallion Piihoi \ described below, and much frag¬ 
mentary remains of this class of pavement came to light in the North-West 
Portico (Fig* Hi I and SuppL PI. iXh 1 he interval between this and the 
1 kalderim (14 cm.) was occupied by a pure M. M I f deposit. 

From the last phase oi the M. M- 111 Period, (£), onwards, gypsum or 
plain limestone was almost exclusively employed for the bases of columns, 
which were themselves reduced 10 a very slight elevation, often rising only 
5 cm - above the pavement level. In the earlier Periods, however, there was 
a much greater use of coloured materials such as variegated breccia and 
conglomerate, veined marble and limestone, serpentine, or porphyry-- the 
materials employed often recalling those of the early stone vases, 

l hesc polychrome column bases oi the Early Palace were decidedly 
higher than the later class. One at Phaestos, oi black limestone with 
qiiarLzIut veins, was as much as hah a metre in height as compared with 
a diameter of 70 cm.* Others belonging to the original building on that sue 
approach these dimensions^ and an example (if variegated limestone still 
existing/// si in hi the North-West Portico at Knossos which apparently goes 
back in its original form to M, M. M is of the same high shape, though its 
upper surlnce has been somewhat broken away (see Fig. 161 , and SuppL 
. * IX,. 1 lie foundation slab ol another column base is seen in a line with 
it. and bordering these are the remains of a polygonal ‘ Mosaiko* pavement. 

1 he use of such comparative!) high column bases of variegated materials 
survived both at Knossosand at Phaestos into the earlier phase of M. M. 111. 
wo bases of this class were found in the area of the ‘Spiral Fresco/ the 

PP- .’ 20 . 3 2t • 1‘igs. 2.13. 211. iJiniiiuiifvc peristyle. 

- IW. for inst.inee. abutting on the great = A column bnse of the earlier Palace at 
^lMvcll at Phaestos, above the Early Mag.t- Phaestos is seen in sift/ on a higher level, 
v'mes. I’he South-Eastern House at Kitovs a little hast of the ok] West Portico, worked 
■ iv onginat features oi which may txrlong to into the later pavement of Corridor Its 
. lL j ' M 111 !Vrio ‘k shows good exaniplesof diameter is S um., and the material is deep 
1 " 1 Lapses on a small scale in its rc-d wish crystalline veins. 
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early M, M. Ill date of which is well ascertained (Hg. 15 G). It lias been 
suggested below that though probably ofearlier origin these were immediately 
derived from a M.H. Ill n 1 East Hall . I heir top diameter was 5^ cm. 
and their height 34 cm,, and they were cut out of the black breccia with orange 
red and white veins from the quarries of the Kakun Qros, the promontory 
that overlooks the site of the sea-town of Knossos on the East. Another 
column base idcnticid in its material and original dimensions came to light 
Re-used m siin on the stylobate of the neighbouring 1 North-East Portico' or 
* Loggia ’. ascribed below to the same epoch 1 {I : ig, '2itS and Suppl. PL Villi. 
It Is noteworthy, however, that in this case a ledge is visible on its upper 




Fui, l si). Early Core ms V\*y of Fic, 137, Coi.umk Base of Ledceo Tvre 

Brkccia from Spiral Fkfhco Area. prom E. liowntit of East Portico. 

circumference, showing that It had been readapted in fit a somewhat smaller 

wooden shaft than that for which it had been originally designed, 

h is not improbable that all three of these bases may, as in other cases, 

have been taken over from an earlier Palace construction, since we know that 

the Spiral Fresco area was occupied by an important M. M. II Sanctuary. 

A specimen has been placed here in Fig. loti, as in any case representing an 

Early Palace type. The great hardness of the material explains the tendency, 

r:mda! noteworthy also at I’haestos,- to re-use such bases. When, however, in the 

Onjuiun closing M. M. Ill phase and the Late Mitioan Age the effect produced by 

Buses at painted stucco imitation was thought adequate for decorative materials, such 
Close of 1 
U.M* EH- 

1 See p, 37&1 

* A series of broken or recut column bases from the earlier Palace are seen at Fhaestos 
by Ihe Central Court. 
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hard stone column leases were completely discarded in favour of the easily 
worked limestone and gypsum* 

In connexion with the partial survival of such variegated column bases 
into M. M, IIL it is of interest to note that at Mycenae, the original Minoan 
elements of which seem to go back to the penultimate epoch of M. M, 111. 
the fashion of breccia column bases was still in vogue. The nearest approach 
to this material* tin* local conglomerate, was used for the great liases .still 
visible* some in the foundations of the Greek Temple on the Acropolis 
height* and others on the slope below* 1 Hut at Mycenae the fashion, thus 
begun, was persistent both for bases and threshold slabs to the latest days 
of the Palace* 

O11 the borders of the same Palace region at Knossos that contained 
the breccia column bases of the form shown in Fig* 15<1 there occurred two 
specimens of the variant type, Fig, 157 , with a somewhat irregular ledge 
below* They were finely executed in a softer black material with white 
veins, and the upper part of their circumference above the ledge Is brilliantly 
polished* That sketched in the figure, the larger of the two H occurred in 
a stratum underlying a M. M. Ill & floor/ 1 We have here* perhaps, a some¬ 
what later type that had come into vogue by the beginning of M. M. Ill* 
It is possible, indeed, to trace its later evolution in the fine gypsum examples 
with their lower ledge found in the * Room of the Column liases fc . anti which 
had clearly belonged to the upper Columnar Hall of the Central Palace 
Sanctuary on that side. These are referred below to M. M. 1 iL 

The high column bases, above described, formed polychrome feet for 
the wooden shafts above, and it Is interesting to note that, as is shown by 
the Knossian frescoes depicting columnar shrines of the Third Middle 
Minoan Period 1 and the early part of the Late Minoan Age, this feature 
was reproduced 111 the painted stucco decoration of the wooden shafts, which 
appear with a dark zbne at their base* 


1 The dimensions of these, ns ascertained 
for me by I Jr, Mackenzie, are about t ni. in 
t hei r u ppe r d inntete r and i - 20 m. below. Their 
beiyht is t\ 42 urn. The great Mycenae bases 
-are slightly ‘cushioned’ out round their 
circumference. The large column-base at 
*he entrance of ibe Propyl Acum at rhaestos 
(which is slightly oval) has an tipper diameter 
r+ 45 x Ir .15 »u* Another, of hhv k material 
^liot with quartzite veins T in the ('ul tin mar IkdL 
X.L. of the Magazines at Phucstos, p? 1-16 m< 


in itri upper diameter and rises **, 23 cm, above 
the pavement. 

3 It was found just East of the * North East 
Portico' referred so above. 30 cm. beneath 
a floor with M* Mi III/- 1 tripod pots,and almost 
directly above a ll 1 Led -in well, containing 
M. M. I a pottery. A smaller column base of 
the same type and material came to light >E of 
die area of the 'Stone 11 rain-heads : 

3 See p, 44^ Fig- 318. 

* See below, p. 44jp big- 319, 
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The imitation blocks of variegated marbles seen below such shafts on 
the same wall-paintings suggest, moreover, that the walls themselves were 
at one time partly coated with plaques of decorative materials. 

Thirty Porches and porticoes are among the salient features of the early Middle 

Miuoan Palaces, The West Porch of Phaestos and another similar porch 
imreh, on a lower terrace S.W. of the Palace, 1 supply the typical plan and un- 
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f[iiestioiuibly belong to the earliest epoch of that Palace (see Figs. ISO, Hill)* 
Thr* West Porch of Knossos, which is the best existing example of this 
class nf structure on that Site, seems io owe its present form to the great 
Restoration of M. M* III, The comparison of its grouud*plan with those 
of the two early Phaestsan porches 1 given in Figs. 15 H t U10 shoves* 
how ever, that the arrangement answers to that of the Early Palace system. 


1 r< rnier, Rcfniii'vnfi dn Zf/OTJ, I y* 7 r p 3C ’ N 
and Fig* a. 

: !■ i^, l VJ sbfiw-i the West I’orris A rimsb ■*;, 
opening <>n the VV. Cotirl. fully exatvaied 
(details from notes made hi me in 1913V In 
kii> r;isc there to ha it* been two small 


lodges. Jog. 100 rs thff porch lower down the 
steep. to the South-West of ibt Fa|a,cc + more 
recently discovered by Dr. Pernter ( A 
Ac., 1907. jj. 26:1 iitul Fig* a ; ,uid nf. NoEitt;. 
Ckwlhtw* ttttd flalasf in Crr/tt, pp. 6 , 7,' 
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We see Is ere repeated the square portico with central column, approached 
across the adjoining Court by raised causeways and leading on the left 
to an entrance passage with central slabbing in this case the noble 
Corridor, the processional decoration of which belongs to the history of Late 
Minoan times. At the back of the porch in this case there appear the lime¬ 
stone jambs of two stately portals, one opening on the Corridor, while that 
to the right gives access to a convenient lodge. This lodge was evidently 
the seat of some high official guardian or ‘ Major domus of the Palace. 

The existing remains lead to the conclusion that the fine ‘Corridor Ac»h*io 
of the Procession ' 10 which tile West Porch gave entrance affords access to t ,[ j^tc 
the interior of the Western,Quarter by means of a second section at right 
angles to the first, which led along the top of the Southern terrace of the 
building and finally debouched on the I’ropylaeum on this side. Phence an 
ascending ramp led to a broad flight ot stops supported on the right by a 
bastion, the foundations of which seem to be early, and thence gave access to 
a series of upper halls. I low far this arrangement was anticipated in the 
Early Palace it is difficult to say, but much of the substructures of this 
region unquestionably go back lo die earliest days ol the Palace. 

The remains of die South Porch at Knossos show a simpler scheme, s. ivc. h. 
and the irregularities lhat it displays may be partly accounted for by the (act 
that it was built over the filling of the great circular 1 lypogaeum described 
above. ! lure we have a small room without a column; a warders lodge ot 
exiguous dimensions faced its entrance, and the interior passage opened on 
the left. This abutted on the South Corridor and seems to have ascended 
by an open ramp to the Central Court, as indicated on the Plan given 
in Fig, 153. 

Uf more importance was a portico ami entrance West of the Northern *■*’• 
Entrance Passage, and included in a projecting quarter of tin: Palace on that and Ea- 
side. This quarter to which the name of North A\ est Hailey is here given, \_w. 
though separated from the main body of the building by a terrace wall, |Llile >’- 
mns directly from East to West. That it was included in the original 
Palace enceinte is shown, however, by the occurrence at intervals along 
both its Western and Northern borders of remains of characteristic mason 1 y 
that elsewhere supports the base-slabs ot the Early 1 .dace walls, and ot 
which a specimen underlying its NAV. angle is given in Fig. HH> above.' 

It is clear that a roadway corresponding in direction to the main line 
of the paved Way in Late Minoan days followed the Northern boundary 


£kc {>]'. 14^ 14^ 
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of this Bailey, anti thus gave access by a stepped ascent between the 
inner and outer wall of a kind of outer Ward (see Plan, Fig, 152 above) 
to this 'North-West Portico'. It forms a somewhat narrow lobby—7 by 
45 metres—with a bl-columnar opening on its East side facing a small light- 
area. The base of one of the columns, of a fine grey limestone with light 
ami dark stria dons, is still in situ, and the foundation block of the other was 
brought to light about metres to the North of it (see Fig. 101 and 
Suppl. PL INK Both the light-area and the covered part of Lhe Portico 
showed the much fractured remains of a polygonal pavement of the * mosaiko' 


Fte. 1fU. Token ami Entrance at Knossos : ai>o sitownti; hack of 

JlASTION A OF NokTHEKV Fn TRANCE rA3iSAf,E. 

class characteristic ol M. M. II, consisting of the finely grained ‘almond 
stone' with its bright orange-red laminations, 
inner Opening on the light-area at its S. end by a single door was what may 

have been a small Guard-Room, while the covered part of the Portico led in 
that direction to a double doorway giving access to what from the drain- 
head l>eneath die inner part of its threshold 1 mid the ashlar masonry visible 
on either side was an open ascending corridor. This ramp must have 
wound up round the area occupied by the early Keep to the interior of the 
West Wing of the Palace, as shown on the Plan, Fig. 152. It is possible 
that the Portico was entered on its North side by a similar double doorway. 

* The continuation of this drain was traced beneath the later Ihuion A of the Jtf. Entrance 
Passage, 
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fn its West wall there was probably a single doorway, immediately to the 
right on entering, corresponding with another ol which one jamb exists at 
its further end. These two doorways gave access to the A me-Room of Abmi* 
what is described below as ihc ' Initiatory Area , and woo hi have been con* toiyArea*. 
venient respectively for the entrance aiul exit of votaries making their round. 

The Portico itself (sec Plan. Fig. 162) forms a perfect square, and the 

fact that the S.,W., and N. lines of this correspond wttli walls of early Palace 

date, as well as the 
diameter of its pave¬ 
ment and column-bases, 
point to an original oHgiti.il 

,<> w 11 l-kraenw. 

arrangement ol M.nl. 11 m.m. ti. 

date, At the beginning 
of M, M, 111 the back of 
Rasticm A of the N. 
Entrance Passage was 
superposed on itsearlier 
E. boundary wall. and it 
is possible that other 
features such as the 
Southern line of door- 


Flo. 1 G 2 , I* lax 01 North West FokitcO. 


ways may in their existing form belong to that date. 

' In the latter part of the Third Middle Mirtoaii Period and at the time 

when the neighbouring I ms tral Basin was submerged mid built over, the main 

doorways of the N.W. Entrance were blocked by a massive wall immediately 
# 

behind them (see Fig. 161). . 

This N.W. Entrance system cannot be considered without reference to 

a remarkable feature of this part of the site, the sunken area, namely, wit 1 
its descending flights of steps and columnar balustrades. 1 his is the most 
conspicuous example of a class of construction which is of continual recur¬ 
rence in the Minoan Palaces and of which the “tank ' by the Room of the 
Throne at Knossos affords a late example. the striking paral < i-m 
between the latter and the reserved area, in that cas+ P KnU eL _' ut 
pipes and basin, at the back of the Halt of Initiation m the Sanctuary of 
Men Askaenos, has already been pointed out.’ I here can, as wilt be s \o\\ n. 
be little doubt that these bath-like sunken areas ot the Minoan 1 alaces 
fulfilled a ritual function, and they may perhaps lie best described as 
‘ lustra! basins The large basin of this class, the walled enclosure ol 

1 See nbovtt pp- -h S- 
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which flanked the North Piazza on die West, had been evidently remodelled 
at the beginning of the Third Middle Minoan Period, and a full illustration 
of Et, together with a description of its contents, is therefore reserved 
[<>i Sections dealing with that epoch* 1 Hut the small,, inner masonry of its 
wads, with its distinct inters!ices filled with clay mortar, bears an early 
character, as does also the form of the column bases, and the main lines 
of this structure, like the outer waits in which they are contained, must 
probably be included among the original features of the building, and this 
view Is corroborated by the similar sunken area to the S.E. of the West 
Porch at Phaestos. which certainly belongs to 
the Early Palace there. 1 liese sunken areas* 
indeed, in both cases seem io have formed 
PurificA* part of purificatory stations for those who 
Kiiuian* visited the buildings with a religious object. 

1 bat at Knossos defines the special character 


Altar 

Ufisci, 


1 wo altar bases, marking the special 
sanctity of the Ml esteni Palace region, are 
visible in the Court that flunks its outer wall, 
itself repeatedly marked with the Double 
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actual ,ihline of tliis Period with its fittings complete. On the borders of 
the West Court, there came to %ht a small sanctuary (Fig, 1U,‘t) consisting 
o( three alined cells, 1 built out into the Court itself in front of the Palace 




m.M.lilPAVEMEVT 


SECTiCMA-e 


D 


i-’ms. Hil. S?FCTlt)K \K[p Pl-lS Oi JSSER 

SanctCi\Rv or Early Skkike, I'haesios. 


facade and of a rectangular 
chamber within, access to 
which was obtained through an 
opening in the line of the facade 
wall. This chamber (Figs. 1114, 
lfiri| f was provided on three sides 
with low benches, at the end of 
the innermost of which opened 
a little niche couta inin<ja niongst 
other articles stone pounders, 
as if for the preparation of 
barley for sacral use, In 
postlion within this little inner 
“sacelhim' were various objects 
of cult, including a remarkable 
table of offerings* of clay with Tablet 
stamped design# of oxen and S- { ■ i|]Erlll fi fi - 
shaped figures. On the floor of 
this inner room, amongst other 
relics, wasa bluesteati te libation 
bowl decorated with rosettes 
am! tangential loops. Clay ct«> 
lamps also occurred, some with 
bases and others of a rough 
simple fabric. An interesting 
find was n Triton or Conch- Kitunl 


shell, used as a ritual horn, and 
of which terra-cotta imitations 


were associated with the minature Knossian shrine descri bed be tow. Among 
the painted pottery found were vessels ol a diminutive sikc analogous to 
a votive class found at Ivnossos in the Looni-W eight area, 1 and a iarge hole- 


1 L. Pender, Afott* A$tt. r \i\ ¥ pp. 34■ xiv, 
p. 405 setjq. The cdls, however, were not 
-^yi 11 metrical as in the case of tlie later shrine. 

J ’ fi ey con ia \ n e< \ t.i bits? of oaring .1 ntl ath e r cul t 
ve^sc!s ami burnt bones of unimab. This part 


of ilie Sanctuary was it fast described as an 
1 altar \ 

! Jftw, A*tL* xsv p p, 407, Fig. 

1 t>A dt*, PL XXX VL 
1 See below T p. 255, Fig- 
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mouthed* and ‘bridge-spouted* jar in shape and decorative style parallel 
with specimens found in the same area,’ and representing the ceramic fashion 
- M. M. 11 b —in vogue at ibe time ofthe final catastrophe of die burly Palace, 
The stratigraphic evidence derived from die Basements of the Loom 
Weights, which is of first importance for the history' of the closing phase ol 
the present Period, will be found illustrated below in its ceramic anti other 
aspects. One very interesting discovery here made : has, however, a 
special pertinence in the present connexion since it gives a dear insight into 
the salient features of a Knosstan sanctuary of this Period and its appur¬ 
tenances. This consists of the remains of a miniature pillar shrine and 
altars, together with a portable scat, in painted terra-cotta (Pig- M^i). 
T he exterior of the structures here represented shows painted imitation ol 
chequer-work masonry—recalling that of the Shrine in the Miniature 
Fresco -anti vertical and horizontal lines ot disks which may' be regarded 
as reproducing the painted stucco imitation of the ends ol round beams 
and cross-bars, of constructive use. 1 lie original surface of the terra¬ 
cotta, which shades oil from hutl to pale brick red, had been colon red black, 
w hite, and red, according to the regular polychrome tradition of the contem¬ 
porary pottery. We see window' slits resembling some of those ol the faience 
♦house inlays’, to be described in the succeeding Section, but placed 
together here in groups of three or four instead ol two. i he .iltars and 
shrines, as is usually the case in later Minoan examples, were surmounted by 
a succession of ‘ sacral horns \ I n Fig. mw* It, is shown a base which seems to 
have served as an altar, of a very typical Minoan and Mycenaean form 
with incurving sides, such lor instance as is seen — with sacral horns above 
and trees behind—oil alentoid intaglio from the Idaean Cave 1 with a votary 
before it blowing a triton or conch-shell (big- l**”). It is interesting to 
observe that amongst the remains ol the present sanctuary were found 
fragments of miniature triton-shells of painted terra-cotta with red and white 
bauds, pointing to the same ritual use (Fig. 16S). In the early Sactihm 
at Phaestos, as already noted, a specimen of a conch shell trumpet itself 
came to light and another occurred in a little shrine to tlie S.L. ol tire 

Knossiaii Palace.® 
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1 See below, p* 255 . 

5 ATitfjjffj, AV/tfr/ p up?, ]?pr JS-j-S* 

1 See VoL [L 

1 The gem from the Idae-m Cave is a crystal 
lenloid (.I/ta C u/t, p. 

Ma t Unip A nthhif*) Cnfni \. \fttrt* AnL t vL [h t; 
Fig, 12 ; hurtwangtiTp ifi, [*- A 7 » 


Kig fc 22). A similar base constantly f^urs us 
a su|>i>oi'[ for heraldic pairs of sacred animals 
lions and griffins—and i* seen within the door* 
way of a shrine on u Mni seating (see below, 
| s, joSp Fig, 217 p a}. 

‘ See below, p* 3*>&* 
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But ot all these remains the highest religions interest attaches to 
a terra-cotta group belonging to some religious structure on a larger scale 
than the others. It consists of three columns on a common base, supporting 
in each case, above their square ‘capital \ the round ends of a pair of beams 
on which a dove is perched ( Fig. I fiG, i),’ The square ‘ capital’ itself and the 
beam ends above it must here he regarded as the equivalent, in an epitomized 
shape, of the root beams and entablature of a building. I n other words, they 
are the " Pillars ot the I louse', and the doves settled above them are the 
outward and visible sign of the divine presence and protection, A day sealing 
with a similar device ot a dove perched above roof-beams resting on a column, 
itself set on an altar base as hi the Lion s Gate scheme, has now come to 




Fir, H» 7 . Crystal LextoId. Idaean Firs. 103 , Terra-cotta Votive Conui-sheu. 

Cave (|). Trumpets raon Shrike 

light at Mycenae*—a singular illustration of the Minoan source of its cuIl 
Pile doves—also coloured according to the polychrome scheme with 
"bite and powdery r*d spots on a blaclr ground^“i3liisfcrate tlte atitiquity of 
the Minoan cult of the Dove Goddess. The ‘dove vase ‘of the M. M. I Period 
has been interpreted above as a ritual vessel, 3 Dove amulets already 
existed in Early Minoan times, and the miniature dove with white inlays, 
from the Middle Neolithic stratum of Knossos, tends to show that the 
dove cult itself. Otherwise so widespread among the primitive population 
ol die East Mediterranean basin, goes back to a very ranch more remote age. 

Of the columns themselves, each one may be regarded as a separate 
religious entity, since in place of a common entablature the superstructure 


1 In all, feiyincnis of seven columns of 
different sizes were found, beside* the ^roti|L 
■ l : rom a well excavated by Mr + Wae L - in 
1930 (to be pubtiatiLd in the /!. S. Jt.y The 
column in tills case had animal supporters. 


apparently goats. Hie associated objects 
A Full's head * ihytuitJfec.| point irj a date 
ffllire ur l^s era item praary with the close of 
the 1‘alucc period .it Knosso*. 
bee p. 146, Fig J 07 . 
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is hi each case separately rendered by a kind of architectural shorthand. 
This trinity of baetylic pillars (which has many parallels in Semitic cult) 
itself recalls the triple arrangement seen in the case of the Temple Fresco 
at Knossos and of several Late Minoan and Mycenaean shrines. The triple 
gold shrines of Mycenae arc also coupled with seated doves. 

The seated birds, as already observed, symbolize in this and other cases 
the descent of the divinity into the possessed object, At times, as hi 
the above instances, it is Lhe baetylic pillar or the cell that enshrines it, l he 
celebrated scene on the sarcophagus ol 1 lagia Triada 1 shows raven-like birds 
brought down by ritual strains and libations on to the sacred Double Axes, 
which are thus ‘charged’ as it were with the divinity, The doves on the 
gold chalice from Mycenae and of‘Nestors Cup repeat the same idea. 

But it was not only the cult object itselfthatcouldbethm sanctified by the 
descending emblem of spiritual indwelling. In the case ot the gold plates 
from the Third Shaft Grave at Mycenae the doves are seen not only perched 
on the Shrine but on the head and fluttering from the shoulders of a nude 
female personage (Fig. 16b).- So too the central clay image from the late 
* Shrine of the Double Axes (L. M. Ill at Knossos J shows the dove 
settled on her head. In these cases we have either Images of the Dove 
Goddess herself, reinforced by what may have been her older zoomorphic 
form, or of a priestess, deified by the descent ol the dove spirit. * 

The extent to which primitive Minoan religious conceptions were 
familiar to the Semitic mind Is here again illustrated by the striking parallel 
of the baptism in Jordan and the picture drawn by the Evangelists of the 
I Inly Spirit 1 descending m bodily shape like a dove ' and ■ lighting on Jesus. 1 
What has to be borne in mind in all these connexions is that it is not only the 
inanimate or an iconic object, such as the pillar or the sacred weapon, that may 
become, through due ritual, the temporary dwelling-place ot the divinity 1 , but 
that the spiritual Being may enter into the actual worshipper or votary in 


1 See below, p, -140 and fig* & IT- 
5 SchtidiharcU, Schlieirmnn’s Escalation*, 

pp. 198, 199, Hgs. 1S3. Schudhiardt 

assign* the gold shrine to Urate HI together 
with the female figure. SrEtfieinaniip 
p, ^‘17, had included lhe 1 temple" in < «nive l \ * 
whileattributing the figure to Grave HI. 

JOmh fli| /tt/wrif 19021 p- and Fig, 56* 
1 In the cjm of the ‘Snake Goddess i*ee 
below* p + 500lhe zoomorphic form 01 the 
divinity is triply attached to- her in serpent 


sha Another faence figure from the 
Temple Repository shows the animal form 
of her divinity on her head, in the shape of 
a sealed lioness. It may be an actual votary 
or priestess* w hose -possession r in thus indv 
cated. In other easts the lions or lionesses 
rest their fnrepaws agamst the divine or deified 
retire, (Ct haitohl intaglio from Franks 
Collection, Jfn\ Tro' and /War Cult, p. 6 7, 
Fig. 4 5-J 
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human form, who for the time becomes a God, just as the baptized Christian 
becomes alter Christas, This ' possession' is often marked by soothsaying 
and ecstatic dances, and an orgiastic dance on a Late Minoan signet, to be 
described below, finds its pictorial explanation in the descent of the Goddess. 
Musical strains such as those of the lyre or the conch-shell or thesistmm of 
Egyptian cult were a means of invocation. 

These highly interesting terra-cotta 
models illustrating the religious structures 
and ideas of the M.M. II Period are supple¬ 
mented by an object—the scale of which 
answers to the same series as the group of 
columns—in the form of a portable seat (Fig. 
ldd. g). 1 Within it are some remains ol the 
lower part and attachments of a figure. It is 
evident that we have here a palanquin either 
for a divinity or for his earthly representative, 
the Priest-King, recalling the sediagestataria 
still used by the Papa-Re at Rome. 

What appears to be an illustration of } ‘'"t’iVibiV'SiVait Guav'lC 
a subject of this kind is supplied by some Mvckxaf. 
fragments, probably belonging to a single 

panel of wall-painting, found in a basement near the South Propylaeum at 
Knossos, known as the ' Room of the Clay Signet These fragments, which 
apparently belong to the last period of the Palace, have suggested a restora¬ 
tion of a complete scene, showing two pairs of ceremonial bearers within the 
shafts of a kind of palanquin containing a seated figure.* 

The portable seat itself is ofivider interest as showing the probable means 
of transport made use of by the Minoan lords in the earlier period of Cretan 
history, when horse-drawn chariots were as yet unknown, and w hich, as we see. 
for ceremonial purposes survived their introduction. Both the earlier, raised 
causeways and the narrow line of paving that runs West from the Theatr.it 
Area seem to have been designed for the porterage of such palanquins. That 
before the close ot the preceding Period however sonic form of ox-wagon bad 
come into use may be inferred from the remarkable discovery made at Palai- 
kastro of a cart-like vessel with disks for wheels, i t is in the M. M, I poly¬ 
chrome style, showing an angular fret pattern and triglyphs on its upright sides. 

1 In Kntsses, Report, iijo*, p. 31, figs. 15, 1 Knotsos, Report, 1901, pp. 19, 20 . 
a. t>. this object is incompletely restored, ' See Vol. II and Knsssian Attas, 1, 
without the ]j«j behind. 




ii to. M. M. II : (B) Drainage and Sanitary System 

Drainage System in Knossian Palace; Stone Drains of Nor tin t n 
Entrance; Tributary systems of Northern and North-Western 1 Insulae ; 
Drainage system of Domestic Quarter— complete circuit; Tributary system 
of North-Eastern Palace Region: Shafts for roof drainage, access and 
ventilation; Later changes ; Latrine of Domestic Quarter-modern arrange¬ 
ments; Upper story drainage system. 


The beautiful construction of the terra-cotta water-pipes belonging to 
the original dements of the building lias already been described . 1 Another 
admirable feature in the early Palaces was the method of dealing with 
the accumulated volume of the surface waters by means oi capacious stone 
ducts lined with cement. At Knossos both on the North and East sides arc 
well-preserved remains of widely ramifying systems in which a part is played 
both by descending shafts and by well-conducted stone drains, large enough 
to admit the passage of a man. 

The most capacious example of these great built drams or Cloacae is 
afforded by that which ran down the Northern Entrance Passage and took 
the overflow waters of a good deal of the Centra! Court and its borders. 
A small section of this outside the Northern Entrance and flanking the exterior 
Portico on this side is shown in Fig. 1 TO, where some roof stabs were missing. 
So spacious was this main drain that it was possible to explore it for some 
distance beyond the Palace boundary to the North-East, beneath a neigh¬ 
bouring field. Just above the section shown, the Cloaca is entered by 
a smaller stone-built affluent descending from the N,E. postern, and thus 
serving what seems to have been a distinct Northern ' msnla of the 1 a lace 
{see Plan. Fm. 2 S 0 ). So too on the West side of the Northern Entrance 
Passage, upon the platform above, another small built drain starts from the 
inner border of the Southern Entrance of the N.W. Portico and runs thence 
beneath the back walls of the later Bastions A and B, on us way to join the 
main Northern channel . 5 A stone-built affluent of this channel on the ... 
border of the Central Court, stood beyond, in connexion wuha sink or amne 
and was joined by two tributary conduits taking the overflow from a smu 
early cistern on the West side of the Court . 1 This cistern was brought to 
light in 191 3l three metres in front of the original frontage line on that side, 
and may have drawn its supply from a verandah roof. 

' pc ill seqq, and Kgs. 103, 1*4. ’ ’> * *** ** l * 

1 Above p, 2 17 t Fig,1 and below* F ig. 2 &bov *. 
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Each individual quarter or ‘insula' of the Palace seems in Tact to have 
had a drainage system of its own, standing in a tributary relation to the 
great main channels. 

An important system, of which many remains have been preserved, was 
that of Lite Domestic Quarter and its borders. 



Pig. I“0, View showing Fart or Stone Drain uncovered, below N. Entrance, Knossos, 


Drainage The general arrangements of its original drainage 1 are shown by 
u'cstic ^ r - Doll's Plans and Sections, Fig. 171, u, 6, r. The main conduit formed a 
Quaner, complete circuit consisting of a Northern and a Southern branch, which both 
descended from a water-shed in what was later the S.E. corner of the Hall 
of the Colonnades. The channel, moreover, that resulted from the con- 

1 Mi shall see (Vol. II) ib.u in Late Miitoan times a radical change took place in a part of 
thh system* 
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ftneuce of these two sections of the system received a further affluent just 
below the [joint of junction from another large stone conduit which served 
the Eastern border of the Domestic Quarter and the area North of it The 
Southern arm of the system also shows an inlet connected with the later 
light-well of the 1 Queens Megaron’ and which may have originally served 
an earlier Court in this area. 

The shafts in this Quarter were undoubtedly constructed with a view to 
the roof drainage of this region. Of these the smaller shaft«; belongs to the 
original system, but it results from the careful structural analysis carried out 
by Mr. Doll in recent years that the block of masonry containing the shafts 
A and » was a later addition. It is now clear, indeed, that the masonry, with 
its piers enclosed in a solid wooden framework, is characteristic of the early 
part of M. M. 111 . as illustrated by so many constructions of the Domestic 
Quarter. One or other of these shafts may have been used to secure 
access and ventilation, and both a and i stand in relation with small latrines 
on the upper story. A still more elaborate latrine was constructed on the 
ground floor, which also seems to have formed part of these supplementary 
works, though it is described below for convenience' sake in the present 
connexion. The stone channels themselves, ventilated by air-shafts and made 
accessible by manholes, were so roomy, that, in the course of their excavation, 
my Cretan workmen spent whole days in them without inconvenience. It 
would thus have been easy to dean them out when necessary. At the same 
time their use in connexion with latrines would hardly have been tolerable 
unless they were pretty constantly flushed. Between September and April 
the recurring, and at times torrential, rainfall would have produced this result. 
The plan of the latrine on the ground floor is remarkable {see Fig. 1 72)b 
On the face of the gypsum slab to the right is a groove for a small wooden 
post, which may be regarded as having served for the support of a seat about 
57 cm, above the floor. Outside the doorway of the latrine Is a flag sloped 
towards a semicircular hole, forming a sink, and from this opens a small duct 
leading to the main drain. The aperture leading to the main drain, partly 
masked by a curious projection,- deviates from the centre of the seat, thus 

1 Set A'rwfsos, Rtp>rt 1 igo:, pp. S5-7. basin or receptacle for the excreta, judging 

* Capi. T. H- M. Clarke, M.U., fJ.S.O,, by tlie shape of the cavity, this basin would 
fvA-M.C,, who acted as medical adviser to the lime been vertical in front and sloping at the 
High Commissioner in Crete, observes of this back, or in other words it would resemble in 
projection: ' It has been suggested thai it may shape the *■ wash-out" closet of the present 
have been used for the attachment of a balance day, in which a certain amount of water is kept 
flap to shul off the escape of sewer gas; perhaps in the basin by a ridge, over which the excreta 
it was employed as a support for an earthenware are carried by a flush of water* (Prthistoric 
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leaving room on the right for some vessel used for flushing the basin. As 
an anticipation of scientific methods of sanitation, the system of which we 
have here the record has been attained by feiv nations even at the 
present day. 

Evidence pointing to an elaborate system of drainage of roots and upper 
story Courts by means of descending ducts or pipes in connexion with the 
basement conduits has come to light in various parts ot the building. At 
the East angle of the later Throne Room system the remains of such 
an exterior pipe of plaster were actually found communicating w ith a similar 
plaster duct running above the Late Minoan pavement.- 

Of special interest, however, in relation to the methods of discharging 
surface waters from upper light areas ami roof terraces were the remains 
brought to light in the North-Eastern region bordering the Domestic 
Quarter. We have here a complete system of drain-heads which, as will be 
show n below, 1 were by means of vertical ducts brought into connexion with 
the light court of what seems to have been a great Last Hall belonging to 
the close of the M* M, HI Period, 


SamUtihn hi Crete {Br> Medmf Jwrn^ 1905, 

1 Thus in the Basement of the Jewel Fresco 
a of n Urge built drain was found 

running N. beneath a wall which must have 
belonged to the original interior drainage of 
(his past of the building* It was choked with 
pottery M. l-lI h Kariy drains have al¬ 
ready been referred to, p. 523,as connected with 
iht* roof line of .1 verandah along the original 
facade of the Palace on the section later broken 
through by the Antechamber of the Throne 
Koom. Here was a cement-lined cistern or 
settling tank, about a cubic metre in capacity, 
from which two overflow conduits led in slightly 
divergent directions to an affluent of the great 


North drain (see Fig. 152 } running along the 
front of the NAV. Section of the Central Court, 
The conduits were square in section, one of 
terni-cotta (jo cm. deep x 12 broad), the other 
of limestone {& cm, deep x 16 broad)* l hoy 
lay So cm, below the surface and contained 
> 1 . M. 11 £ pottery, as also the cistern* The 
affluent of the main N. drain referred to, which 
w&h of built construction like it. stood in con- 
notion with a lateral closet showing a circular 
aperture in its pavement, 

1 The very friable remains of this super- 
final duel were unfortunately destroyed by 
careless visitors to the site. 

* See below, p. 379 Seqq.j Hga. 275 . 27 ik 


































PLATE I 



BARBQTIME 1'OLYCHROMK WARE (M.M. 1 A —M.\L II) 
anil fragment of painted itucco (f) Irani I'.urly Palace, Knnwi^ with imitation of birbolinc. 





in. M. M. II: (C) Roval Pottery Stores; Acme uk 
Poi .VC 11 ROM K Fa brics 


Magazines and great Pithed; Pfetv stratigraphic evidence ; S forage pits 
and cists ; Ceramic types; Mature style of 1 Bafhoti ue' decoration, tamhintd 
r t i itk brilliant polychrowy ; Architectonic influences and earlier ' / a lace Style ; 
Butts Head and Ostrich Egg " rky tons'; 1 nutations of Breccia {Seining; 
Royal Pottery Stores—Egg-shell cups ami howls; Imitation of inlaid metal 
work ; Arcaded fluting on cups at Ruossos and Myecuae the Sita a. A , Aw' 
shell ware copies of vessels in precious metals of Royal treasury , Originals 
from Shaft-Graves of Mycenae : Early ceramic imitations of ' / \ipheio " Cups ; 
* Thorn-bossed' howl; Fine poly eh route vase from Knossos with foliated scroll¬ 
work ; Imported examples found at Phylakopi / Acme of polychrome decoration 
about middle of this Period ; The M. M, If a Ceramic style. 








A FURTHER point of correspondence between the two 1 alaces in addition 
►h™=» enumerated above is supplied by the Early Magazines, ot which in 
2 ithcr case examples occurred with the original store jars or pilhoi resting 

on their floors. At Phaestos, 
Magazines belonging to the 
original Palace were found 
both bordering the West 
Court and beneath the light 
well of the later Pr&pylaeum 
(sec Plan, I'ig- I ”*!)* 1 it’ 
the latter case several of 
the jars showed polychrome 
designs (Fig. 1 T (5) .* 

On the other hand, in 
lire Magazines bordering on 
the West Court at Phacstos, 
in the East Magazines, and 
elsewhere at Knossos, there 
were found huge pit hoi, 
s! towing a monochrome 
* trickle ‘ ornament on the 
plain clay. 1 he sides of 
these bore a moulded rope 
decoration (Figs. 174, 1 175) 

Fie. 173. IUkiy Mjiga^ine-s nr-NtATit l.tr.WT imitative survival of 

Court orL ster IWvuks Thaestos. —an imitative 

« . # rj + ^ a iff Ht. A\ fit* htmL % Kxi., 'l av* sec-, Ing. -9- 

[ ermer, Afy/t* j 4 siv, p. 415, Hg- * 

Per met, i?/. aL t p. 451 seqq-. 3-b ^ 
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tile actual rope * cradtes such as would have been used in the transport 
of these great jars. In the interspaces of this rope moulding were large 
knobs and numerous handles, arranged in zones. The trickle ornament 
which varied the natural surface of the clay in these was itself no doubt 
suggested by the natural stains produced by the trickling down the 
sides of the liquid contents of such jars. There can be little doubt, indeed, 
that they were mainly used for the storage of oil, which, to judge by the 
space devoted to these 
piikoi in the i'alace Maga¬ 
zines, must have been a 
principal source of wealth 
to the Minoan princes, 
and may have been early 
exported to Egypt. The 
oleaginous nature of their 
contents can indeed be 
gathered from the exces¬ 
sive combustion with 
which in some cases they 
were associated, and the 
carbonized infiltrations 
with which not only 
the pavements but the 
immediately underlying 
strata were affected . 1 

At Knossos, accord¬ 
ing to the Early Palace 
arrangement, a considerable area on the North-East slope was occupied by 
a series of Magazines devoted to the storage of these knobbed oil jars (see 
Plan, Fig. 152). 

1 he great size of these pit/un will be gathered from the view given nf 
reconstituted specimens in Fig. 175. Hie supplementary explorations in 
connexion with these Magazines, conducted in 1915 . show that they extended 
over a neighbouring area named from the stone spout in the later (M. M. Ill), 
light court wall there visible, and the spaces immediately South of it. A 
hrminns ad yinr/t for the dating of the oil jars themselves was, moreover, 
supplied by a conclusive piece of evidence, The base of one of these great 
pit hoi was found in si/it, with part of its circumference actually beneath the 

* Th is was notably the case in the M agaa ine th c ' Corridor of the Rays ’ (sec p. 32 o, Fig. 233 , 
of the ‘ Medallion * I'ithoi i<nmediately East of and Fig. 278 ). 







Fig. 175. Great 1 Knobbed ' Jit fun is Hash Muia^nks, Knossos. M. M. 11. 
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base of a wall of good masonry belonging to a hall of the early part of the 
Third Middle Minoan Period. Moreover, on the same 1 kahlerlm pave¬ 
ment, of the Early Palace 
class, on which the pit hoi 
stood, were found fragments 
of polychrome vases of the 
mature M. M. II stvle. So, 
too, In the area of the Early 
Keep, the lower part of a 
similar store jar was found 
in situ , the upper part of 
which, as became apparent 
in the course of the recent 
re-investigation of this area, 
had been cut off by a 
M.M. Ill floor 1 (see Section, 

Fig. 177 ). 

In this case a^ain the 
pithm % which was T bossed" 
rather Lhnn knobbed, rested 
on a typical ‘kalderim* pave¬ 
ment, laid on the top or 
the ourer foundation wall of 
the early Keep, belonging, 
as has been shown, to the 
early part of the M. M. I 
Period* With the Store jar 
was found a typical Af. AL II 


Fig. ITG. 


cup showing a white band 


Painted Pithos f Fharsttos. M. VL IL 
(Height t-o8 m.) 


on the black glazed ground (.see big* 177)* This f*it/m f like most of its 
class, was decorated with the trickle ornament and its low bosses were 


1 The section originally given, Amw;, 
A'tfurf, tq<>3 {£. S. _h, ix), [k a 6, Fig, ij, was 
vitiated by two radical misconceptions, A terse 
made below the 'kaldcrEm' pavement on which 
the base of the knoblied fit fori rested Mruck 
the interstice between the foundation wall of 
ihe Keep and the face of the cutting into the 
Neolithic* This conveyed the wrong impres¬ 
sion (suggested by the analogy of the neigh¬ 


bearing areas) that die pavement covered the 
BUing of another walled pit* On the other 
hand, white die day and plaster pavement of 
the floor above was well preserved near the 
North wall of she chamber, it was not realised 
that the greater part of its central area hail 
been broken in, and M. M + III potter had thus 
in places intruded into I he intei space on which 
the fif/t&s stood. This was, therefore, also 
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surrounded with Impressed circles—direct forerunners of the 1 medallions + of 
the M, M. III class. 
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The jars found in the Early Magazines beneath the light court_of J» 
the Propylaeum at I’haestos of which a specimen is shown in rig. lifc, chran 

ascribed to the M. M* Ill Period. My supple¬ 
mentary researches of i<>i 3 , which led here 10 


the discovery of the containing foundation wall 
of the Keep, also brought 10 light a part til" the 
upper floor (near the South-East corner of the 


chrome 

+ . Store¬ 

room) with M. Mb HI ms® iff site upon it* j ani at 

Below this moreover, beside the pifh&s^ the I J h^esio^ 
typical M. M, II cup, mentioned above, wu 
found. 
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arc of a different class. They are smaller and bear designs in brotvnish- 
red with white borders on a buff ground, representing the mature M. M. 11 
polychrome style, ’Hie knobbed pilh&i fn>m the West Magazines at Phaestos 
were also associated with mature M. M. 11 polychrome pottery . 1 

While the great store-jars certainly served for the most part to contain 
oil, the storage of solid possessions such as grain or other produce, or of more 
precious objects, seems to have been mainly effected, at least in the earlier 
Ages of the Palaces, by means of pits or repositories beneath the floors. 

The deep-walled cells of the early Keep, described above, though they 
very probably served as dungeons, may also be regarded as typical, 
on a larger scale, of the methods of storage in vogue at this time. 
In some cases, as that of the deposit beneath the Vat-Room floor at Knossos 
and that of the Third Magazine, mere pits, excavated in the Neolithic 
clay, with at most a plaster facing, were used as receptacles. Within the 
North-East angle of the wall of the Phacstian Palace appeared a series of 
receptacles in the shape of rectangular walled cavities, in one case divided 
into smaller cists by cross partitions of red clay and plaster* Some of the 
pottery found within them goes back to the earlier part of the Middle Minoan 
Age, but, as at Knossos, the cist-part it ions seem to be a M,M. Ill addition.“ 

The part played by' the underground receptacles, to which the name of 
‘handles' has been given, in the Palace construction at Knossos is well 
known. There is evidence that the numerous examples of these which 
largely underlie the system of the West Magazines and adjoining Corridor 
took their present form in the Third Middle Minoan Period , 4 though some 
form of pits for storage was doubtless already in existence in the preceding 
Palace Period. There seems to be a considerable probability that the simpler 
type of cist seen in the more Western of the two Repositories, in which were 
found the fittings oi the Snake Goddess’s shrine, with its walls of massive 
masonry, represents a tradition going back to the present Period.® That 
many of these sunken cists were used for the deposit of precious objects 
is clear, and, as we shall see, in the * kaseiles' of the more advanced class 
elaborate precautions were taken to preserve their contents from damp. 


] f ialbhtiiTj Mtm* R . 1st. Lomb. t pp„ 3 -j 3 p 

254. See above, p* 23;, Fig* 174. 

; Pcrnier, Auiama^ iii h 1909 , p. 255 seqq. 

* They a]hLj contained a mure superficial 
deposit, including pottery and other objects 
that hid fallen into them, apparently from 
a chamber above, a: the time of the final 
catastrophe in ibis part of the Palace. It was 


in one of lht:se pits, associated with objects of 
the latter class, that the celebrated Phaestos 
I>isk and a clay tablet of the Linear Class A 
were found (Pcmier, fat. ra/. # and sue below, 
P 64 S). 

• See below, p. 44S seqq* 

6 See below, p* 467. 
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Although much of the earlier fabric both at Knossos and Phaestos has 
been effaced or obscured by later stages of construction, it is dear that by the 
Second Middle Minoau Period great Palatial centres existed on both sites, 
marked by a degree of splendour and of civilized refinement such as had 
never been attained before in any Aegean land. 1 he unity arid order 
thus evolved must have manifested themselves on the Palace walls in 
a hundred decorative details now lost, hut of which we see a reflection in the 
fine polychrome designs on the contemporary pottery, l hus there now arises 
what may fitly be called the Earlier * Palace Style ’ presenting decorative 
motives to a great extent architectonic in their origin. 

It was natural, indeed, that the acme of this ceramic art should have 
been the special product of these residential centres of the 1 nest-Rings, 1 he 
remains of this in its most brilliant aspect, as seen in the exquisite egg-shell 
ware, are best represented at Knossos, though tine examples were also 
brought to light at Phaestos. On the other hand, in the more outlying dis¬ 
tricts, such as^Palaikastro at the extreme East of the island, it is less well illus¬ 
trated, and there is a tendency for the preceding M. M. I style to persist and 
to merge gradually into the concluding Middle Minoan phase. 

Various decorative elements more or less isolated in the preceding Age 
are now welded together into an organic whole. Compare, tor instance, the 
■butterfly' or ‘Double Axe' motive of Fig. 123 ,*. simply surrounded by 
undulating bands, with its complete incorporation into the design on the cup 
shown in Fig. 181 below. The polychromy itself becomes less crude and 
often displays delicate nuances of tint. ‘ The white appears of a beautili.l 
creamy tone, the red has a touch of orange or terra-cotta, while the crimson 
emerges with a cherry tint recalling that of a rich red wine. ! he black has 
sometimes a purple tone, and a brilliant metallic lustre is o ten ^iwn. 

Among M. M. II types now occur * rhytons ’ or libation vases in the 
form of heads of bulls' Instead of the whole body as was usua m the 
preceding Age. Fragments of these have been imam in t u / 
deposits of Knossos, the light patches, such as those about the eye, picked 

out with a brilliant white glaze resembling enamel. 

In a later Section, devoted to this special class of vessels, it will be also 
shown that a remarkable class of 1 rhytons’. the body of which was formed 
of an ostrich’s egg. goes back at Knossos to the date of the finest ceramic 
polychromy of the M. M. 11 Period. The ostrich egg type, wduch survived 
in egg-shell and faience under its original form among the early deent 
the Shaft Graves at Mycenae, stands at the head of a whole famdv of s 
» Mackenzie, The Pottery of Knows* p. tja. 
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vessels, and is itself a striking proof of early relations with the further shores 
of the Libyan Sea. 

The M. M. I ceramic tradition is maintained and developed in several 
directions. Iti cups like Fig. 178 1 we can still trace the imitation of the 
brilliant veins of breccia and marble vases that is so closely bound up with the 
origin of the polychrome style on pottery. Among the examples given in 
Fig. 127 above of such imitative decoration, a?, with white-spotted brown veins 
on a buff ground, and probably also c, with white-edged red veins on a black 
ground, belong to this Period. The bizarre striation of these is directly taken 
over from the stone originals, and the white edging by which the vein mg' is 




Km. ITS, Kf.stor£i> Part of Ecc.-sheu, Flo. 179 . Sroi run Vase fro* Kamarf.' Cave with 

Cur, Kxossos, vhh Imitation Breccia Fainted Imitation or Conglomerate (*). 

Vhnixg. 


often accompanied Is, as already pointed out, based on a natural characteristic 
of the native breccia. This natural bordering was, moreover, taken over in 
a generalized way on to many M. M. 11 polychrome designs, especially those 
on a buff ground.* 

A remarkable 'bridge-spouted’ bowl, brought to light by the recent 
excavations of the British School in the Kamares Cave ^Fig. 179 ;i ), seems 
to represent some kind of conglomerate varied by what look tike sections of 
fossil s|X)nges> or madrepores. This must, however, be placed amongst the 
latest fabrics of this Period (M. M. II 4). 

Many cups and bowls representing the early phase of M. hi. 11 exhibit 
a light ground throughout, on which appears a bizarre polychrome decora- 

1 Compare, too, Fig. 112, p. 602 below. s R, M, Hawkins, A S. J t , xix, PI. XU, 

’ Cl. the Phacsthtn jar, Fig. 17ti above. below, and cf, p. 
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tiorv 1 of this 1 stone-ware' class, Some very beautiful egg-shell cups of which 
fragments were found m tile Royal Pottery Stores at Knossos, described 
below, show this veining in dark-brown on the stippled, light ground with the 
usual white borders, as suggested by the stone formation (Fig. 178), 

The fine reproduction of the carinated contour and spotted decoration 
of an early liparite bowl shown in Fig. l-7,y", above may also be reterred 
to this Period. 





The ' barbotine ’ or ‘ prickle* ware, the rise of which has been noted 

under M. M, I-, seems to have 
attained its highest develop¬ 
ment in combination with a 
brilliant polychrom e about the 
begin ningofthepresent Period* 
A group of representative 
examples in this mature style 
is given in Coloured Plate 1, 
though it may often be difficult 
to say of individual specimens 
on which side of the border 
line between the First and 
Second M id die M moan Periods 
they should be placed. The 
pedestal of a -fruit-stand* from 
the Basement of the Mono¬ 
lithic Pillars at Knossos (<») is 
interesting as illustrating the 
evoluiionof the arcade pattern 
which plays an important role 
in M. M. II ceramic design from (lutings, in this case horizontally arranged. 
I he curious triangular object on this pedestal recurs on the elegant hole- 
mouthed vase from the Kamares Cave where it is supposed by Mr. 
Dawkins to represent a mu re.x-shell, I he side of a pyxis found outside the 
small thoios at Hagia Triads,* here partly completed, is remarkable for 
its decorative treatment of successive coloured bands. 

An outgrowth of the ‘ barbotinc * style may be traced in the thorn¬ 
like excrescences of a beautiful type of two-handled bowl ot tazzn 


Fic. MW, Vase with Beetles in Ret ixr (-})< 


* Sec above, p, i ;S, l i:;, 12 7, J. and cf. Dr. 
Mackenzie, y. //. .S*.,**vi r p. 354, and PI. VIII 
(Coloured Figures), 


* Dawkins, AS. A,, xix, PI. IX and p. 20. 
> R, Paribeni, Mon. Ant., xW, p. 

PI. XLIl, 3. 
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with crinkled rim (see Suppl- PL III, rf )- 1 In their naturalistic form and 
ruddy hue these exactly resemble the thorns of a rose-bush, A tendency is 
also now perceptible to place small reliefs of animate objects on the outer 
margins of vessels. A curious instance of this is shown in the goblet, 1 * ig, ISO, 
where a living presentment of a cockchafer is set in each of the spaces 
between the three handles. This vessel, which has a dark glazed ground, 
was found, together with the finest egg-shell ware in the 1 Royal Pottery 
Stores*, at Knossos. Sea shells also occasionally appear in a similar position 
on vessels of this Period, such as the cockle and the Murex or Triton. It 
will be seen that these marine reliefs were further developed in the 
succeeding Period on clay, faience, and stone vases. 

But the crowning revelation of the excellence attained by the Minoan 
potters and vase-painters by the middle of the present Period was 
the discovery of what may be fitly described as the Royal Pottery Stores 
to the North-East of the Palace site at Knossos. The ceramic fabrics here 
found, in their fine egg-shell-like texture, in their harmonious colouring and 
its delicate combination with subdued relief, are hardly rivalled by the 
potter's work in any time or country. It has been well said that for the 
decorative feeling in colour effect one has to go to another technique belong¬ 
ing to a much later time, that namely of old Venetian glass. Emm the 
relined elegance of the contents of these store-rooms it can hardly be 
doubted that the fabrics here found were destined for the table of the 
Knossian Priest-Kings. 

The relatively early place of these exquisite egg-shell fabrics til the 
M,M, I I series is thoroughly established by the stratigraphic evidence.* In 
the area in which they were found, enclosed within early rubble walling, at 
about 1-25 in. below the surface, there came to light, lying on their sides, plain 
M. M. 111 jars, some showing drip ornament of a class well represented in the 
X.E. Magazines belonging to that Period. Below this was a layer of wood- 
ashes packed with painted sherds similar to the pottery found in the adjoining 
Basement of the Loom Weights, and which, as will be shown below, belong to 
the concluding M. M, 11 phase, (/'}. Beneath was a pale clayey stratum 20 cm. 
thick with similar sherds, and underlying this again was another deposit of 
wood ashes 45 cm. thick, the result of some earlier local conflagration, em¬ 
bedded in which was the egg-shell ware in the shape of cups and bowls, and 


1 For a coloured illustration of ibis see of the Stone Drain-heads. 

A'ftwsost Rrpvrt, 1903 {&, X -L* h, p 19, and 1 Cf. Abasias, A'tfvrf, 190;, p r 1; hut the 
Ft. 1 L =}, it wm found, about 3 20 metres terminology (here employed is necessarily 
down, in the area i mined Lately E, of the Room antiquated. 








PLATE II 




‘EGG-SHELL 1 WAKE OF POLYCHROME STYLE (M.M. M *) 
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remains of pedestailed goblets. This deposit rested on a stamped clay floor. 

Further concordant elements for the comparative place of these remains is 
supplied by the circumstance that these Pottery Stores were cut into by the 
Magazines containing the knobbed pit hoi* which seem themselves to 
synchronize with the earliest constructions of the Domestic Quarter. 

It has been already shown 1 that marvellously thin cups ot egg-shell krs-sbrfl 
ware in the old traditional mottled style were already turned out in the early 
part of the preceding Period, and even by the close ot E. M. III. But these 



t 


Fig. 181. Pouch rows Cup or ‘ Egg-shell 1 Mark, Knoesos id). 

products of the M. M. II potter's art applied to the new glaze technique, and 
often combined with the most brilliant polychramy and delicate repouss4 

work t .stand on a much higher plane. 

Among the cups from the Royal Pottery Stores Fig, 1^1 is one of tile 
most beautiful- It is light and spontaneous as a bubble, and the design Lily Cup. 
below “the calix of a water-lily as it floats on the surface of a pool— is in keep¬ 
ing with the lightsomeness of form. 1 his floral motive may well have been 
suggested by a lotus vase of Egypt, but the treatment is more delicate, and 
the subdued delicacy of the embossed relief enhances the ehectot the design. 

The outer leaves of the calix are here black with a central \t in of r< d, die 

4 See above, p. 169. 
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inner petals white, and the outer leaves of the corolla arc outlined against a 
bright red background. The Double Axe motive— particoloured, white and 
scarlet—is repeated m the elaborate frieze round the upper border. 

A group of three cups from this Deposit is given in Coloured Plate It. 
Admirable in the harmony of its design and hues is No. r. on which coiled 
.shell-like sprays, cream\ while and crimson-veined, are linked with rosettes, 
reserved in the lustrous black ground. A similar colour effect recurs in -* of 
the same Plate, while is specially distinguished by its rich metallic sheen. 

This last feature is in harmony with tire growing influence of metal 
types, specially of silver, on ceramic forms, already noted under the M. M. J 
Period . 1 Among the remains of vases of the * egg-shell' class some present 



I'm, 1M. <?, /. Smiran Ware, wjtii Metallic Lustre: Rovai Pottery Storks, 
Kkossos, (§), ■ HlEROULvPmt Cachet or Kahblc, Pa i_\t kastko. 


a lustre hardly distinguishable from that of old plate, and on such examples 
painted decoration is often replaced by stamped or embossed patterns such as 
might well have been Impressed on thin plates of metal {Fig- IS 2 , n, <3). 
Two cup-handles of plain examples of this ware front 1’akiikastro actually 
present the jx>tters auhtt in hieroglyphic characters i! ig. 1S2. r).- Such 
fabrics curiously recall the metallic forms aud lustre of the class of Italo* 
Greek (azzas and other vessels which reproduce the silver plate in vogue 
at the Court of Dionysios of Syracuse, and which often exhibit in their 
bowls actual casts of his magnificent ‘medallions', with the signature, still 
discernible, of the great engraver Euainetos . 5 

Imitations in clay of crinkled silver vessels of the M. M. 1 Period have 
been given above {Fig, 130, p. 19 a}. and a good Instance of similar metallic 


1 See above, p. 191 . For metallic imitations mission, in \-nfht J tinea, i, p. 157 , P, 43 . 
from Ptmestoa «e Penut-r, Mon. Aai. t sis, ’ Scl- my Syt/ir«satt Afedattiam and their 
1902, pji. 113, j 14- Eugtfakfii p. 113 seqq, 

5 Published, *ith the Excavator' kind per- 
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influences is supplied by the under side of a bowl of a tall fruit dish, of 
which part of the pedestal was also found, belonging to the latter part of 
the present Period. 1 It is covered below with a creamy whitewash appa¬ 
rently suggested by the sheen of its silver model (Suppl. PI. Ill, b). 

The prototypes \ n precious metals are reflected in other ways in the India- 
painted decoration, A line example of this is seen in the cup. Fig. 3 S3 0, 2,- 
where the delicate fluting of the original is reproduced in orange yellow on \* eUl 
the dark ground in a manner that seems to represent gold inlay. 3, A bronze 1|W 
^biggcr-blade with designs of a boar hunt and fighting bulls, illustrated in 
a later Section of this volume, 4 carries back the beginnings at least of the 
splendid art of the Mycenae blades to this epoch. 1 

In connexion, moreover, with some of the most typical cups in precious Arcaded 
metal found in the Shaft Graves at Mycenae the imitative goblets like the Knosso's 
above, with arcade ornament derived from metal flitting, have a peculiar ™*. en!:u , 
value. In pig. I S3 it, 4 , showing a clay copy of cups like the gold examples 
below from Mycenae we have the record of fluting arched both above and 
below like that of 5 from the Fourth Shaft Grave, coupled with a foliate 
band equivalent to that which strengthens the middle zone of K, The Sacral s 
lustrous dark olive-tinted glaze of this goblet is relieved with matt white, gqblei, ” 
yellow, and deep crimson decoration/ a conspicuous feature in which is the 
SS motive, alternately red and yellow, repeated between the double a reading 
both on the outer zones of the goblet and round the interior of its rim. This 
symbol is repeated on a day table of offerings from Phaestos—accompanied 
by figures of oxen—and it is reduplicated beside a bucraniitm on a hieroglyphic 
seal. I ts sacral significance is clear, and Its appearance round the Cup oddly 
recalls the reiteration of the jewelled SS on the high Order of much later 
sovereign Pontiffs—the collar of the Santo Spirit©. 

In Fig. 183 ®, i, is shown a section, restored in the drawing from frag- Egg-shdl 
meats of another cup from the Royal Stores, of an egg-shell ware bowl quite copies of 
as fine as its metallic prototype. The exterior effect of its delicately fluted Vessels in 
walls is emphasized! by matt white and red decoration on a lustrous dark u*m 3 s 6i 
ground, and the arches of the lower row are surmounted by fleur-de-lis Treasury. 


* It was found in a well on the right side heads. See coloured reproduction, A'nosm, 

of the Vlissia brook, S.W, of the Paluce site at Report, 1903 (fi.S.J., ix i, PI. IT. 1. 

Knossos, in company with the little polychrome 1 For the interior pattern see Fig. 1 f< l, ■*, 

jug presenting the lily sjwayxxi, ' See below, jx ytS, and Fig. 541. u T 

P* #o, and below, Fig, 13«, * See Iwlow, |>. 715 , and Pig- 53S, 

1 Found with the thorn-bossed Supp. 4 For a fuller description of the details of this 
Pi. II I, <?, Fast of the Room of the Stone I train- cup, Mackenzie, J, //. &, xxiii, p. 1; j. 
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finials of curiously Gothic aspect. 1 Alongside is shown the motive interior 
effect of the double a reading. This goblet itself points to a repousse original 
in metal-work with inlaid ornamentation. 

The existence of these polychrome clay vessels reproducing tire typical 
shape, the (luted and arcaded decoration, and even the varied inlays of an 
existing class in precious metals that formed part of the treasure of the 
Priest-Kings of Knossos in the great days of the early Palace, is itself a fact 
of far-reaching importance. All fine examples of such vessels, moreover, of 



« & 

Fm. 184, Cviii -HoutxG Light ox Park ash Hark os Ijcbi Decoration; * Royal 

Pottery Stores \ 

which remains have been found, were from this site, and no trace of this 
1 arcaded T class has been found elsewhere. 

At Knossos. indeed, neither the Palace Treasury itself nor royal tombs 
have come to light to supply the originals. But types at any rate closely 
parallel to what these must have been, as well as others that represent their 
immediate outgrowth in metal-work, have been preserved for us among the 
OiigffMh precious vessels of the Shaft Graves at Mycenae. One or other, indeed, of 
Shaft l ^ e £°* d S°kl e t s there brought to light, may well have found an earlier resting- 
r.nwesof place in the Knossian Treasury. The cup 5 (Fig. 183 a), forinstance, with 
M)<.en.ic. - ts doubly arched (lutings, occurred in the Fourth Shaft Grave in a Minoan 

1 Another polychrome fragment. Fig. 183(7,3, presents a simple a reading with a fleur-de-lis 
starting from the sides of the pillars. 
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Association which itself carries it back well within the limits of M.M. HI. 
The gold cup 7. found in Grave V, and S, from the Second Grave, reflect archi¬ 
tectonic influences such as are already visible 111 the Knossian types 1 and 4- 
The pillars here evert show separate blocks and the angular arches of 8 
might recall the Carlovinglan arcnditig oi Lorsch or its Saxon ci^utvalent 
at Deerhurst. 1 The fragment of the silver cvip 6 with its double-headed 

arches answers to a decorative type copied in 
Knossian stone vessels of the beginning of the 
Late Minoan Age, 1 hut already seen in the 
half rosettes of painted friezes going back to 
M.M. HI. 

It further appears that vessels with 
handles of the characteristic type of those of 
the Vaphdo gold cups were already finely 
imitated in day at Knossos by the close of this 
1 ’eriod or the early part of M. M. 111, A frag¬ 
mentary specimen of a handle and part of a rim 
of a goblet with a lustrous brown ghi!e :: is given 
in Fig. I S3 b, 1, and with it, for comparison, 
the silver beaker from Mycenae with gold and 

Kic. 1 s:». Part ok Uase ok Cue ■ inlays, which may have approximated to it 
with Phintku Patters. * _ . ", , e , - 

in form. Specimens in metal of me Yapheio 

type of cup. as we shall see. were known in M. M. 111 Crete. 

In Fig. 184 a, b. we see Illustrated on Cups—themselves of Vapheio 

shape—the dark on light as well as the light on dark tradition. 1 At 

the same time ft is clear that the curved or kidney-shaped pattern, white 

and brown respectively on a and the white blotches on b, were repeated in 

each case by means of the same stamp. Sometimes, as in b ig. 18.1, showing 

part of the base of a cup, 5 the type repeated is very regular, in this case 

resembling a capital C, but here, too, the mechanical character of the 



1 Architectural parallels of Minoan date are 
however wanting, if we except the rough analogy 
of the Tirynthiun Galleries (L/M- I H i 

1 Metal bowk and ewers with a simple kind 
of fluting are aka seen in the hands ol the 
Kefban Chieftains on the Jvarly XVllIth 
Dynasty Monuments. l or a fluted bronze 
jug from 1 tendered; which perhaps stands in 
this relation, see Petrie* Drmitrth. 

J The ridges round the collir present some 


analogy with those on a class of MM. Ill a 
limestone howls (see below T p, 41^ Hgs. 39 i, 
298 )* 

* See Mackenzie, Tht Pottery of X*mtot 
(f //. S . p s.i&m) r pp» 176, 177- The interior of 

tf is flaked dark on light. 

s d r his fragment (from th e 11 Ivouloura ' 1 see ms 
to be of somewhat later date titan l ig. l* 4 h a. 
The string* murks on its base clearly indicate 
the quick wheel {see p. sfS 5 >V 
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reproduction Is made evident by the recurrent thickening at the ends of the 
curves. It is possible that these C-shaped prints were produced by a half 
section of cane. The white blotches of Fig, 1 ^ 4 , look as it they had been 
dabbed on by a small sponge at the end of a stick. 

Another good illustration of the simultaneous usage of the light on dark Light on 
and dark on light technique is afforded by the elegant crinkled bowl. Suppl. 

PI, III, a, found with the fragments of the ‘arcaded’ goblet. Fig, IStlu, 2, ,i K ht * 
with which, indeed, the arched decoration of its inner border shows con¬ 
siderable affinity, its crinkled sides, with their lustrous black ground and 
white festoons are further distinguished by deep-red prickly bosses, imitating 
the thorns of a briar rose. In contrast to this polychrome effect, however, the 
interior part of the bowl shows the buff ground flaked with dark glaze. This 
vessel belongs to the acme of the M, M. 1 1 style and to ail epoch con¬ 
temporary with the line egg-shell ware. 

On the clav floor of a small cellar belonging to the North-West Spouted 
J . , Vase with 

Building at Knossos, 1 in company with characteristic vessels, the style of Elaborate 

which points to the earlier phase of M.M. II, came to light the highly 

decorative spouted vase shown in Coloured Plate III and Fig. <t. 

This is the most elaborate specimen of M.M. polychrome ceramic design 

yet known. The front and back display a variety of scroll-work and 

curving sprays, while the central motive of the sides is a kind of fleur-de-lis. 

The design is laid on in creamy white, orange, and crimson on a lustrous 

black ground. The decorative scrolls may be compared with those on the 

contemporary prism seal, Fig, 207 , a, below. 

Details of the scroll-work on this vessel agree in a remarkable manner corra- 
with decorative features on some of the earliest imported fragments found at Ath 
Phylakopi in Melos, which have for this reason been set together with it in 
Fig, 3 Pft.- In sonic cases, as the correspondence is so remarkable as to imported 
involve the conclusion that the group of vases here represented from the sherds at 
Mel is n site was of Knossian Palace fabric. The whole group, including the gjjf ‘ 
jar from Knossos, must be regarded as belonging approximately to the same Acme **f 
epoch as tiie fine egg-shell cups, and as illustrating the acme of the earlier ceramic 
M. M. II polychrome class, which may be distinguished from the later series % te - 
as M. M. il a. 


1 See Kx&ssos, Rtp&ri, 1903, p. 1i8 t tig* 73 - 
and p, 11 y, Fig. 74 P and cf + Yot. IL Among 
thts vessels here found was a j.ir with drip 
ornament h and several characteristic cujra, 

: Fur Fig. d t t r see C* C* Edgar, 


PMakeph PP- F%s. is8, 130, 133. 

Avfth these hii5 also brcrt grouped the bowl*/, 
from ihe KvauiesCavc, showing a scliernatired 
figure qf a sepia* Hstciislis and foliation in 
this particular style appended to it? tentacles. 
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{ i2. M, M. II: (I)} The Loom-Weight Deposit: Later Ceramic 
Phase (0) and Reaction of Wall-Painting. 

Basement Chambers A. of Domestic Quarter: Stratified contents; 
M. AL Ill remains in upper layers; Contents of lower Basements mature 
ALA/. II; 'L o&m-! I eight Deposit'—lividcnces of religious connexion ; Aftnia- 
tore Shrine and votive vessels; Painted plaster decoration and piaster Cist; 
Ceramic characteristics of Deposit ; The Palm Tree 'far; Lunate frieze on 
vessel; / nutations of painted plaster pattern ; A rchitectonic origin op bands of 
disks; Mature polychrome style—ALAI. II h; Stellate flowers with pointed 
petals ; Pottery from latest Af. AL II deposits at Phaestas parallel with that 
from Loom-Weight area ; Evidences ofa contemporary catastrophe ; Imported 
Afinoan pottery at Kahun. &c., in Egypt represents earlier and later 
Af. AL It styles; Origin of foliate kinds from power chains; The Ahydos 
I use from X/Itk Dynasty Tomb; Chronological conclusions. 

The best materials for the concluding phase of M, M. tl ceramic art 
were supplied at Knossos by the contents of some deep basements on the 
Eastern slope, forming that architectural enclave to the North of the 
1 Jomcstic Quarter to which reference has been made above. 1 The principal 
part of this area derives its name from the loom-weights that here came 
to light in such abundance (see Plan and Section, Pig, ISTrt, Pig, 1S7/;). 

The discovery has been already noted of fine painted vessels and of the 
miniature terra-cotta shrine in these basements, and it will be seen that there 
is every reason to Ixdieve that one or more of the chambers above them and 
Irom which most of these relies were derived bore a sanctuary character. 
Later on, in the M. M. Ill Period, these structures, reinforced and inter¬ 
sected by new and massive walls became the basis of what seems to have 
been a great Hast Hall’ of the Palace on a higher level. The outer 
walls of this later building followed the old lines; one of them, however, 
divides the original Basement of the Loom-Weights into two sections (see 
Plan, t ig. 187 fi). The level of the basement floors of this new building, 
which consisted oi ['laster, was >20 metres above the earlier jiavemetu,and 
was separated from the uppermost deposit containing M. M. 11 relics by 
some 70 centimetres of filling earth. Above the M. M. I i I basement floor. 

See above, p i. 


i 
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in the section N. of the partition wall referred to. was a deposit derived 
from the Hall above, containing remains of a spiral fresco , 1 painted stucco 
reliefs, and column bases, which represent the earlier M.M. Ill phase. 
Above this again was a layer of filling materials about a metre thick, over- 
lying which was a clay floor upon which stood tripod pots belonging to the 


close of this Period , 1 

The original basements themselves consisted of a main chamber 
occupying most of the East side, together with a smaller compartment 
North of it, and three spaces on the West. Throughout the whole of tins 
area was a well-defined stratum belonging to the dose ol M.M. II. and 
certainly affording the best collective evidence of its maturest aspect to be 
found either at Knossos or elsewhere. As already noted, the miniature 
terra-cotta shrine < was found in this stratum. The faience tablets, moreov er, 
reproducing the house-fronts and towers of a contemporary town, the scattered 
remains of which occurred, under less definite stratigraphic conditions 
in the filling earth of the N.E. compartment, stand, architecturally, in such 
close relation to the shrine that they too must be grouped with the 

M. M. 11 b contents of these basements. 

At it common depth of about 5 metres,' floors up,roared throughout 
the ..renter part of this urea,- coated with hard cement presenting a yellowish 
white surfaced 1 n the NAV. chamber were two ledges rather than steps 
plastered over in a similar way, behind which a large patch ot similar plaster 
about a metre high clung to the S. wall of this basement. In the ..rger 
chamber, specially named after the loom-weights, was a dais, plastered like 
the floor and raised 19 cut. abuse it. which ran under the foundations of the 


] liseovery 
of Terra- 
cptia 

Shrine 
and Town 
Mosaic. 


Relies 
belonging 
to M'M. 
II Haw- 
ment and 
Upper 
Floor* 


• See hefcw, P . 370. I be fresco began 
1-7Q tn, below the datum level and continued 
to 2*20 m. down* 

5 This door was 70 cm. below the datum 
level. 

* In 1913 l had a new opportunity of going 
through die pottery found in two sections of the 
Western basement, winch had been arranged 
according to floor-levels and hall-met re depths 
in the Reference Museum formed in the 
Palace(B 114, 115). In both sections M. M -11 
remains, parallel with those K. of the dividing 
wall, liecame general at about 4 _J ° lrt5111 
datum block.' In the N. part of the area, 
bordering the foundations of the old Upper 
Terrace Facade. flonsititwlilfl disturbance ai - 


eompanied by dumping of older materials had 
occurred. In the North-West comer of this 
area also came to light the M. M. I seal ini- 
pression. Fig, 101 . above, and two bowls, 
one imitating inlaid work in precious metals, 
fig. 1S3 1 ), a, the other presenting the remark* 
aide thorn- bossed decoration. Suppl- PI. HI, a. 
both of which must be referred to the mature 
M.M. It <i Period. 

■ Sec above, p- --r seqq., and Fig- J6*i- 
» Reckoning from a triangular datum block 
in the wall that divides the W, and E. sections 
of these structures. 

* See below, Section, Fig. 187 #. 
t in the small N. basement the cement was 

red- faced. 
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M. M. Ill partition wall, widening out at its S. end to 205 m. Masses of 
pottery were found immediately above this, for which it had obviously 
served as a stand, and the underlying fragments between it and the door of 
the room were of the same general character. 1 

Taken as a whole, the relics found in the Loom-Weight Basement, 
though, as the associated pottery showed, deposited at the same date, were 


Fic, 188, a, A. Fragments of Pajmted Fustek Daimm-s, M.M. It*; from Lw>m 

Weight Basement. 


divided into two classes, one belonging to the basement floors themselves, 
and the other derived from an upper floor that had fallen in. 

Remains of the decoration of the upper chamber came to light in the 
shape of fallen fragments of two painted plaster dadoes (Fig- T 1 ^. rr - k die 
only known exam ples belonging to this Period, and exhibiting a colour scheme 
different from that of the later Palace. Thus a shows three horizontal zones 
above—-guided as in later examples by impressed string lines— coloured 


1 beneath this (loot the latest elements were 
M.M. I a. Deeper down was Early -Miroan, 
overlying Neolithic deposit. This came out as 
t he result of a supplementary eicavation carried 
out for me hy Dr, Mackenzie in 1920. 

' See 1’yfe, Pawled Plaster Daoratmi at 
Knvssoi (Jt.f.JH.A. Jbitm., x. 4), p* f°9> Hgs. 
x t 3. The pattern in the lower stone of Hg. - 
is here interpreted, however, as a senes of 
erescen is. I n the N . W. comer of t his basentent 
above the floor-level were also found two large 


pieces of painted plaster presenting a pinkish 
surface, and evidently derived from the upper 
field oft he wall above. I >r. Mackenzie notes of 
these fragments that they were backed by aterra¬ 
cotta coloured cement, containing pounded 
potsherds and small {tebbles, 4 to 5 centimetres 
thick, Over this was a layer of white, fairly 
fire plaster half a centimetre thick, faced in 
turn by a layer of line white cement about 
1 C[n . t covered with an ochreous wash, pre¬ 
senting the pinkish surface. 
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a greyish black, white anti red, from which descend wavy bands alternating 
yellow, grey-black, white, pale bluish grey, and Venetian red. The pattern 
may be taken to be an early attempt to imitate the veins of some variegated 
rocks. In b t which repeats the same hues, we see a succession oi lunate bands 
corresponding with those on the large contemporary jar (Fig. 192 , <r) from 
the same area. 1 

From the same upper chamber was also derived a miniature vase 
of pale blue faience with a foot, collar, and thimble-like receptacle of gold 
plate (Fig, ISP a), which may have contained some perfume as precious 



Fin. JStin, Vase or Gold and Flo, i3i>A Small Clay Pan with Caruonizki) 
FaIknce. Contents oveklaid kv Cold Si-ha v. 


as attar of roses. Miniature vessels of painted day. diminutive copies 
of larger pots, also occurred throughout this deposit (Fig. till, sides). 
These belong to a votive class, and find their nearest parallels in the small 
offertory cups and vases which occurred in the little ' Saedlum ’ of the early 
Palace at FhaestoS, 1 together with libation tables and painted pottery of 
a late M. M. 11 style, corresponding with that of this Knossian stratum. 

A similar offertory element is represented by a smalt open bowl of plain 
cla\ and ol a characteristic type containing some carbonized substance 3 
overlaid with very elegant fem-like sprays of thin gold plate and wire 
(I 1?* 1 ^)* l hat part of this area served a sanctuary' purpose is, however, 

See below, p. > 5 ^- little heaps of carbonized material probably 

[„ Fernier, 1 ! Ptuaizt? dt Phaatos representing food-offerings found beneath clay 

Ant-t iiv. p, 43S seqq. t Hgs. 93-.;, and cf. cups arranged in tows in the pillar sanctuary or 
|>. 405 seqq.). a house excavated by Mr. Hogarth on the hill 

5 Its contents suggest a comparison with the of Gypsades (P.S.A„ VI, PL, VI, 1, a), 
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best shown by the little terra-cotta shrine and its accessories which from the 
position in which the remains were discovered must have originally found a 
place on the upper floor of this M. M. H structureJ That this chamber 
belonged to the women's apartments may be inferred by the large stores ot 
loom-weights that it had contained. Over four hundred ot these had been 
precipitated below from its floor-level and were found above the relics 
belonging to the basement proper. These are pear-shaped in outline am 
flatter than the oval Late Minoan type. It may he mentioned that looms 
with pendant weights supply a recurring sign of the Linear Script A. 

In the S.E. corner of the larger basement remains ot a plaster chest 
came to light in position, the outer surface ol which was coloured red with 
vertical white and yellow bauds at intervals, recalling the style oi the oadoi s 
above. On the floor of this basement, together with a certain number 
of miniature vases, were also found the two large spouted jars* i ustraiei tit 

Upon the plaster dais, and Immediately below the foundations ol a wall 
of M.M. Ill date, came to Eght the remains of the stately jar, big* i:,n t 
most remarkable of the vessels found in this Area, It is of exception* y 
bulging shape,* and in its complete slate presented on each face a group o 
three palm-trees, the central higher than the other two. These are executed 
in a matt creamy white, with outlines and details of a rosy terra-cotta tint, 
and stand out boldly against the black lustrous ground. T he trees nse from 
a slightly undulating ground of the same creamy white, and, though the 
folia* r e is symmetrically balanced, the sprays and buds of the inflorescence ( ) 
are naturally rendered. The whole effect is palatial and calls up the back¬ 
ground of some great fresco design—the animal accompaniments, however, 
being tabooed, as usual, by the Minoan vase-painter. On gem-types of ie 
succeeding age we see both wild goats and lions associated with 
On a contemporary lentoid, however, three palms on a rocky knoll appear b> 
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1 See p. ait. The fragments were found 
■1 pood deal scattered, sonic 5. and some N. 
ot the Nouh nail of the larger basement, and 
above the pavement-level. The same was uue 
of the remains of the gold and faience vase. 

1 See Mackenzie, The Petit*? of Kmtw 
(/.//-.£, xsiii), pp. 177, 17S, The height ol 
the jar with the spiral ornament fl'ig- !* h “* ' , ' 1 
was 58-5 centimetres. That of ihe other 
(Fig. 191) was 49 cm. 

* Only hair of the jar was discovered. The 


fragments of one side were taken to lmgland 
by a British Officer (at a time when the local 
Cretan administration withheld even duplicate 
specimens from the excavators). 1 have now 
been enabled to place in the Candia Museum 
a skilful reconstruction of the vessel by 

Mr. G. H. Voting. 

* Its ('realist diameter is -id cW * as 
a height of 54 5 cut- The width of the mouth 

is Jt'a cm- 
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themselves as oti the jard Whit is specially interesting to note is that this 
grand ceramic type of the three palm-trees survived on vases of the later 



I re. ISO. «, Jar with or I'ai.u-trees, fro*. Loom-Weight Basest; 

* Hakdl ' ° j J Ak; *< Inflorescence of Central Palm. 


■ Palace Style • to the closing phase at least of the First Late Minoan Period 
since it reappears, in a conventionally decorative form, on one of the 

1‘- -f5* | '-s' h A I "-low, 1’ii! m-trees near Knossra and in other districts of the 

T^r IT "I!, 0 C ”* h * he thvi, fruitis of .full account 

il moans. I hey still grow mid in the B | tr s 
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aniphoras from the Kakovatos tombs.* The handles too (ti), with their 
breastplate-like figures, find their adaptations in Late Minoan types. 

A group of vessels from the Loom-Weight Basement is given in Fig. 191. 
Though, as will be seen, the smaller specimens show a certain tendency 
towards a monochrome decoration of plain lustreless white on the hlack 
glazed ground, the potter} here found as illustrated by the more important 
pieces represents a still flourishing polychrome tradition. These vessels in 
fact afford excellent examples of the ceramic style in vogue at the close of 
M. M. II. They were buried in the position in which they were found by 
the great ruin that marks that epoch. 

As will be shown below, an important chronological guide towards the 
earlier M.M. II b phase is afforded by a polychrome vase of the ‘hole- 
mouthed ' tyi>c found in a Twelfth Dynasty tomb at Abydos,* The bands of 
eyed disks that appear on this pot are very characteristic of the present class, 
though the} 1 are accompanied on some of the Loom-Weight vessels with 
certain decorative details that point to a slightly later date. 1 

Very characteristic among these later elements arc the more attenuated 
foliate bands seen on the jar (Fig. 11)11, still accompanied with the 'disk' 
ornament, in this case orange with red madder eyes. The foliate decoration 
here seen and continually repeated on the fragments from this deposit has 
a special interest from the fact that it answers to the -style of foliage that 
characterizes the saffron and lily designs on the two small vases figured below,* 
in which for the first time polychromy is associated with natural designs. 

In these naturalistic designs of flowers and foliage, as in the jar with the 
three palm-trees, we may reasonably detect the reflection of a pictorial style 
taken from die Palace wall-paintings. But we also now observe in the mature 
products of M.M, II ceramic design the growing influence of decorative 
models of an architectonic class. Of this earlier * Palace style ' a remark¬ 
able example is afforded by the fine jar from the floor of the Loom-Weight 
Basement, Fig. 192, a, Here, in the double bands of lunate decoration 
we recognize a direct imitation of the pattern seen on the contemporary 
plaster dado. Fig, IS*, b above. The crescents on the vase are alternately 
creamy white and bright red, the latter with a crimson disk. The white spiral 
frieze of this vase also clearly goes back to dado decoration. 

1 See Volume ll t and cfl K. Muller, AtL by wild gosus. 

Nssiv {1909), PL XXII, 3. The triple * See below, pp. 

group also recurs on a h.M, HI gold * See below, p T jgg, and of. p, *68, Fig. 199 . 

'mouth biindage'front Enkomi {/JrtffcA &\?taps a * See below, p. 26^, Hg s. 1U&. 197 , 

Cyprus, FI- VH f 51&) in this case accompanied 
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Oil the other hand, the zones of disks such as are seen on the fellow 
vessel, Fiy. 101 (in tins case creamy white with crimson eyes), which appear 
on die dark ground, have in their origin an actual structural significance. The 
disks in fact are derived from those that in the painted stucco facades of the 
Minoan buildings represent in a decorative fashion round beam ends which 
rest upon the architrave in the underlying wooden framework. An inter¬ 
mediate link was moreover afforded for the vase painter by the existence of 
coloured terra "Cotta models, like the Miniature Shrine found in this area, in 
which the rows of disks arc seen on a reduced scale in their true architectonic 
relation, as they also appear on the later wall-paintings of the miniature 
class. They recur again on the contemporary faience plaques, described 
below, representing house fronts. These bands of disks, which so appro¬ 
priately mark the effect of Palatial models on the mature M. M. 11 b, ceramic 
style, and are indeed one of its special cachets, play, as will be seen, an 
important part in the decoration of the Abydos vase described below, 1 
which has for us such a high chronological importance. 

The fine contemporary jar, Fig. 192, b, from Phaestos* belonging to an 
advanced stage of M, M, II, shows a further variation of the lunate pattern 
of<t combined with an elaborate decorative design cons is ting of I inked spirals, 
between the divergent scrolls of which are floral excrescences with pointed 
petals. These flowers are themselves derivatives of the Egyptian lotus, 
■iiid the spiral 1 foi m combination in which they are here seen represents 
the adaptation of a class of ceiling pattern well known in Twelfth Dynasty 
Egypt. Something has already been said of the assimilation of such 
ceiling-t) pes in the Minoan Palaces, and examples derived from the later 
Palace at Knossos illustrate spitaliform combinations both with lotus and 
papyrus. A more individual feature In the Phaestos design, of great beauty, 
is to be seen in the sprays of stellate flowers thrown" across the spaces 
between the divergent bands of the spirals. 

Other specimens of vases, of contemporary fabric, from Phaestos are 
given in Fig. 192, on one of which, e, we may trace the effect of whorl- 
sheti models—in this case perhaps the Dolium or Triton-in the evolution 
of certain spiral) farm patterns. 

The correspondence presented by the ceramic remains of a series 
of stratified deposits with those which at Knossos have been best preserved 
in the Loom-Weight Basements is one of the many evidences of a parallel 
catastrophe that befell both Palaces at the dose of the present Period. 

1 See |i. 367 . 

t crniuTt Mm. AftL r xtv, p, 457. From a t«t-pu h Area 5, 
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Among the ceramic remains at Phaestos ma\ be mentioned not only the Wright 
contents of the little ‘ Sacellum ’ already cited, but the later pottery found in 
the walled rubbish pit beneath the earlier level of the West Court, the l * 3 ^ te ][ 
vessels found beneath the pavement in the region of the later Magazines and Deposits 
others that came to light in the early Magazines beneath the light-court of to% 
the Propylaeum. Apart from the better-known specimens, the fragmentary 
remains from these deposits on the site ot Phaestos show many minute 
points of agreement with the parallel Knossian strata, 1 including the ditin-dun 
on both sites of similar forms of small cups, some with dull white bands on 
a dark glazed ground, and others of plain clay with pared exterior walls, 
which must both be regarded as very typical ot this epoch. 

It is a significant circumstance that in the whote of the Loom-W eight 
area no specimens of the fine egg-shell ware came to light Other diver¬ 
gencies in style and fabric, some of them pointing in <t later direction, are now 
perceptible. The bizarre veined ornamentation, an inheritance ol the older 
stone-work tradition, is no longer in vogue. The fluted and impressed 
imitations of metal work, well represented in the earlier M. M. 11 phase, are 
heavier and have lost their sheen. 

In the case of the medium-sized vessels, the potter's wheel was now In tatc^ 
general use, and their bases often bear the concentric markings caused mms: 
by the string that cut them from their day base while in rapid revolution.® Vl'm. 11 ”. 
These are clearly shown, for instance, on the base of the polychrome vase 
with the crocus sprays. Fig, 197 below, A late characteristic, particularly 
observable in the case of the miniature vases (see Fig. 1 !>1 ) T is that the handles 
of these instead of being organically moulded oil 10 the body of the vessel, 
as in the finer class of the smaller M. M. II fabrics, are manifestly applied to 
the surface anti betray their attachments ill the same way as the handles 
ofM.M. 111 cup-s. s Finally, in spite of the large survival of the fine polychrome 
tradition, there is now perceptible a certain tendency towards a simple dull 
white decoration on a dark ground. This monochrome st\ le, which anticipates 
the usual M. M. III ceramic fashion, is well illustrated by the most typical class 
oflate M. M. II cups with a white hand beneath their rims, already referred 


1 This observation is line result of a dose 
examination of the Phaestos remains during 
repeated visits to the site. 

! See below, p. 590, Fig. VAl y b. 

3 a. K. M* Hawking JI*S.A rt is* pr JOJ* 

where the careful welding of the lower end of 
the handle into the side nf the cup h shown to 
distinguish the earlier from the later class. The 


bases of these miniature vessels do not. however, 
hear traces of the curved concentric striatiem of 
the later 1 quick wheel s fabrics* such a* aheady 
appear before the dose of M* II (see below, 
p, 264), They were cut off from the clay by 
a straight instrument, according to the earlier 
pitiet ice. Their escept tonal Ey small size made 
the conditions m this case abnormal* 
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to. aiul by the miniature vases here found, on which this plain white decora- 
lion was almost universal, 1 The concluding Middle Minoan style is liere 
a 1 read y fore si i adowed. 


The remarkable jar. Fig. IfKl, from the early Sanctuary at Phaestos with 
Us alternating panels of light and dark has a special interest from the link 


of connexion it supplies both in its form and its decorative ground-plan 



with a type of jar found in the 
Temple Repositories at Knossos 
and belonging to a mature stage 
ofM. M. III.* There, too, we 
see the same general contour 
and pinched-in mouth, derived, 
as pointed out above, from a 
metallic prototype, and the same 
succession of vertical bands 
alternately' light and dark with 
no sign of polychromy. On 
the other hand, the colour scheme 
of the Phaestos vessel is of the 
most subtle and elaborate kind. 

The same elongated cable band 
that is seen in white running up 
the foliated stems of the liidit 
panels reappears in red on the 
tangential bands of the dark 
fields, while flowers and buds of 
ihe same scarlet hue are sus¬ 
pended in the interspaces. The 
decorative scheme is fundamen¬ 
tally the same as that of the ‘ceiling pattern * seen on Fig. h t and stands 
in the same relationship. 


The survival or this form of vessel to the dose of the last Middle 
Minoan Period, at times in company with the panelled decoration, and, 
in one case at least, associated with a floral design showing a survival of 
polychromy on a wholly dark ground, affords striking evidence of the 
continuity of the Minoan potter's art. It is however an unquestionable fact 


Hie ring round the neck of the small of the small one handled jug above it. 
to lhe "* ht ° r % 101, is however, ! See t*low, p. Js7t Fig. id, (>. 

tinted with vermilion. Cf. lot. the marbling ■ See below, Coloured Plate VII, 
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that both at Knossos and Phaestos the dosing phase of M* M, II was 
separated from the succeeding epoch by a widespread catastrophe. 

In Fig. 104 arc collected a series of decorative designs illustrating both 
the earlier {a) and, in its lower half, the later ceramic phase (A) of M, M. I L 1 
In d t with Its fluted arches and Gothic finials. we have already recognised 
a reflection of the repousse decoration of contemporary goblets in precious 
metals. 

The cloisonne disk, from the diadem ascribed to Senusert IPs 
daughter,- is here included, since the cruciform arrangement of open lilies and 
intervening buds suggests the source o! ceramic designs like <5* 

The 1 segmental medallion' /t recurs on the polychrome vase,described 
below, from Abydos p belonging to the later phase of this Period. Its pattern 
formed by four Intersecting circles already appears in light on dark tech¬ 
nique in E< E III , 1 together with a variety showing three segments. The 
pattern certainly shows a great resemblance to that ot a well-known Egyptian 
class of faience plaques and painted decoration* sometimes with a floral 
centre, and in the present case the 4 asterisk" ornament in the middle of the 
disk makes the correspondence unmistakable . 4 Such Inlays, as we have 
seen, already appear in the early 1 Vat Room 1 Deposit (M, M. I <f). 

The development of a motive on a vase from the K am ares Cave given in 
Fig. 104, /■, once more suggests a ceiling pattern of a palatial type* We have 
seen that the red disks between the sprouts are a regular ornamental feature 
of this epoch, taken over on to the foliate designs from architectonic zones 
with reminiscences of beam-ends. In other words this pattern is at home 
in Minoan Crete* But this result is of the greatest interest in view of 
the striking analogy here presented with the "horned ornamentation 
(also reflected on the pottery*) of the stone bases and ceilings of the 


% & is on a M M, II polychrome figurine 
(Melos; Myrtis, is, p, 369, J ig. 1); 

f is on a M. M, II l* jug P- ^ 9 - 

Fig, 156V it is interesting as supplying the 
prototype of the ‘Sun-flower" on later vases 
of Mclian fabric j a/r + rif. t p, 1381 Fig. no). 
/ with the 1 segmental medallion 1 repeated (cf. 
F ig. I 98 p ii). i;i from the Kajn&res Cave as also 
Eht; original bowl from which ^ b here 
developed, The other patterns am from 
K nossos. A S t hough i n m ost cases, th e ev idence 
was derived from fragments,all (lie restorations 
of patterns on FEg> 10 J are fully warranted. 


1 Discovered by Professor Flinders Petrie 
(eh A, M. Lytbgoe, 'Treasure of tablin'* 
null. 0/ the MtUopvltiiirt Museum <tf Art, Ft. pi, 
Dec.1919, Fig- Senusert II reigned c. 1906- 

iS3; D.c. 

* See above, \\ 1113, Fig. 80 A 1* 

* Petrie, Egypt fox Dwmttive Art. p. 48* 

Fig* 88 (from Frisse T Arf f p. 84). 

p m f s T, Zammii, C*M*G.» W Eefwrf 0/ 

//ri/ Titrxfex fCxtiavatfo/ts { risvAmfitpit, 1 9 1 7> 

p. jSo. Fig. ij). For the comparison made 
recently by Pr. Elmir ta*o * {Etrgem 
.\fuitnm f ri arktik' /{? 18—ig % /fist r -Attti£Vr rrkkt 
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latest phase of the Maltese Megalithic Sanctuaries. Such corresj>ondence as 
that between Fig. 191 k and the incised decoration of the bowl, Fig. 195, 
implies direct relationship. 

The architectonic influences visible in the vase decoration ol this Period, 
due to generations of Palace life, were opposed to the more naturalistic 
impulses of which we find the ceramic traces already in M. M. 1, In 
so far as what may be called the earlier * Palace Style was concerned 
this is self-evident. But it would be a mistake to suppose that the progress 

of naturalism In design was altogether 
checked during the brilliant days ot the 
M. M. II Palace, The reliefs of shells and 
beetles on pottery have been already 
noticed. 111 a considerably stylized shape, 
sca-crent 11 res, flowers and foliage still play 
an appreciable part in vase painting. A 
naturally rendered crocus chain is already 
seen 1 in the latest M, M, I phase, and this 
flower again occurs, on a fine M.M, II 
polychrome bowl from Fabukastro.® The 
natural inflorescence on otherwise conven¬ 
tionally rendered palm-trees lias already 
Hu. 15 » 5 . 1 set 5 K. 1 ' Howl, Hal I vrnjen, j )Cen and the restored design, Fig. 

194, g, shows flowering olive sprays, 
the leaves of which are alternately red and white, i his variation in the 
hue of the olive-leaves, noticeable at certain seasons, is constantly repro¬ 
duced in the wall-paintings where this subject appears—the alternating 
tints there being ruddy brown and olive green. A fragmentary specimen. 
Fig. 3 S 9 . below, also presents flowering olive sprays, here with a succession 
of red, white, and black leaves—a very close parallel to the vase design. 

Two of the fine polychrome jars that illustrate the latest ceramic phase 



nr, T) btrtween lire Maltese 1 homed ' scrolls 
and the veined motive on a M, M- 11 * s cia P* 
see above p« 2z t and cL p. 6a f below* 
(The cup mas curiously mi described by I 
P- 13, as of s E* M. 111 date, a 2200 n. c.’h In 
d/m Tm and Cult, 1901* p- rein 

I had already called attention to the probable 
influence of * Mycenaean p (L cr, 1 Miooan 1 ) 
fefleetLons of Egyptian ceiling patterns on 


the decoration of ihe Maltese monuments* 

1 t\ g. l : ig- 1 33, 

= Hawkins, ft.S.A., x, p. .’it, The bow! 
present* 'a pattern of large white rosettes with 
a red ceti ire on the black ground connected 
liy hands of orange yellow and with ilie inter* 
spaces filled by croc user, in whiteA bowl of 
tine egg-shell ware like that of Kiwssos was 
found in association with this. 
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of ihc Early Palace at Phaestos show lloral sprays thrown, as it were, into 
the intervals of the scroll ornament, 1 In the one case we see scarlet buds 
and blossoms, in the other stellate flowers on red stalks, The small 
globular jug from a well South-West of the site at Knossos, Fig. 1 !+ii. 
presents a lloral design of more definite character. We see here white lilies, 
with bright red anthers, their leafy stalks being also indicated In white, 
which recalls the horizontal foliated bands on some of the vessels from the 
Loom-Weight deposit. This feature recurs on the remarkable ‘hole- 



Fl G. I£•+;. POLYCHROXE JVG W(T» FlG. 197. M. M, [I POLYCmtOME V SSSEL WITH SaIFKON- 

LilySphayb, Kitossos, Q) flowers, K,\mari£s Cays. (£) 


mouthed vase. Fig, Id", found during the recent excavations of the British 
School in the Kamares Cave,- presenting delineations of crocus-flowers in 
a remarkably natural manner. The petals here are white on a lustrous 
black ground, while the pistils and stamens are picked out with red. 

1 his vessel, as Mr. Hawkins has pointed out. is from the potters 
point of view of somewhat decadent fabric and was turned on the quick 
wheel. The band of red disks beneath the design is, like the foliated 

1 See above, figs. 1U2, 193. advanced technique of the ‘ quick wheel' with 

* k. M. [ lawkins, The Rxtavnifan uj ike strong wheel murks. The Knossian evidence, 
Kamares Cave in Crete {/;, S. sis), l'|. X, however, shows that this stage had already been 
sold jip. 3t, as. Mr. Dawkins points out that reached before the cL*e of M. M. It. 
the class to which this vessel belongs shows the 
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sprays which it repeats, a feature shared by typical polychrome vessels of the 
M. M. 1 1 & phase. 

This vase has a special importance in the strong suggestion that 
it affords as to the dependence of such naturalistic floral designs ot the 
pottery of this epoch on contemporary wall-paintings, I he curved outlines 
from which ihe plants spring are themselves taken over from the irregular 
foreground of rocks and hillocks that characterize Minoan landscape pieces. 
It will be seen at once that both in its subject and in the delineation of 
ihe (lowers themselves this vessel affords a new standpoint for comparison 
with the earliest of the Knossian wall-paintings that survives in an) dung like 
a complete form—that, namely, representing the Saffron gatherer.' 

The subject of this fresco (I'laie IV)." a youthful figure. naked except for 
a girdle, gathering saffron-flowers, and setting them into bowls in a rocky held, 
has probably a religious association. The saffron crocus, like the lily, was 
a special attribute of the Great Minoan Goddess, who may have been held to 
preside over what, as we know from the evidence of a series of clay tablets 

must have been a flourishing Cretan industry, rhcsaltron art ens n * 

have existed indeed down to modern times, and a record of others is preserved 
in local names. The figure itself with its grey blue body colour differs from 
the convention observed by the later school ol Minoan avail-painting t 
seems nearer to the female convention as regards its line than the deep 
Venetian red that marks male figures, and it is possible. therefore, that it 
indicates a young girl rather than a boy. Certain details of tit* design 
such as the festoons of white dots are in sympathy avtth the erramte 
decoration of the First Middle Minoan Period 1 he bow s here represented 
show a black ground with white spots and a band of red and betottg to the 
polychrome cfass, while the rocks with their alternate veins ofblack and 
vermilion red and their white outline recall certain ceramic .m.tatmns ^ 
breccia of the early part of the Middle Minoan Age. Altogether, both the 


1 'Hie fragment of the Saffron-gatherer 
fresco was found on a floor level about the 
centre of the urea originally included in the 
Early Keep. See KnoSSOS, Jitport, 1 
(JS. S. A., vi), p. 4J, where its ‘Kamares’ 
character was already noted. It was later, 
therefore, than the tarty part of M. M. ! - 
( Jthcrwise its provenance supplies some sujj' 
gestion .is to its chronological position, A 
black steatite bowl found on the outskirts of 
this area has an archaic aspect and is probably 


of Middle Minoan date. There was a well- 
marked At, M, U stratum throughout this area. 
The fresco probably belonged to n Mali of that 

p-riotl on the upper floor. 

; p^te IV is based on the restored drawing 
of the fresco fragments by M. Cillreren. I he 
head and outstretched arm are his restora¬ 
tions. The group of crocus-flowers in the 
upper right-hand corner belongs apparently to 
a companion panel of this wall-painting, though 
it is here included with lire oilier fragments. 
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circumstances of its finding and tile approach in style of the croc us- flowers 
to those seen on the polychrome bowl illustrated in Fig, 107 above make it 
preferable to regard this fresco as coming within the limits of M. M. II. 
It must be regarded as the only example of a figured wall-painting surviving 
from the Early Palace walls, 

There is clear evidence that during the most brilliant period of the Middle 
Kingdom in Egypt—a country which, owing to natural causes, was poor in 
ceramic wares—the beautiful polychrome fabrics of contemporary Crete 
were beginning to come Into favour. They were perhaps first introduced 
by Minoan traders anil craftsmen employed on the great royal works. A 
contingent of these seems to have formed part of the settlement at Kahun 
in the f-ayum, called into being by the erection of Sc mi sort I Is pyramid 
on the neighbouring site of Ulahun. That large numbers of foreign work¬ 
men were collected here appears from the fact that according to Petrie’s 
observations 1 the greater part of the weights and two of the three measures 
found are foreign weights and measures of Phoenicia and Asia Minor V It 
Is, therefore, not surprising that in the rubbish heaps of this Twelfth Dynasty 
town, together with Syrian pottery, there occurred other polychrome sherds, 
several with a fine glaze, to which Professor Flinders Petrie with prescient 
instinct gave the name of 1 Aegean V The discovery, soon after this, of 
similar pottery in the Kamares Cave proved its Cretan source. 

Among the painted I ragments from Kahun illustrated by Professor 
Petrie, part of a hole-mouthed vessel with a textile pattern’* in creamy white 
oil the black ground recalls the early specimen of ihis class of decoration 
given in Wg, 12 .», p, j 76 above, and represents an archaic tradition going 
back to Neolithic times, though the technique of the vase is characteristically 
M, M. If. A fragmentary bowl with light brown ground, crinkled rim, and 
impressed cruciform ornaments , 1 and another with a dark ground and 
patterns consisting of lines and dotted circles, are also best grouped with 
M. M. 11 a. On the other hand, the pointed petals seen on Fig. 198 , c, from 

1 P«risi f iScjo), pp. J'5,376,PL {A/m. AmithU vi, 1695, p. 331 seqq.,and Pis. 
Xl\ , AriAww,&c„ [i. 43: IsiahuH, (jnrf IX XI). My res noted ihL 1 rcscinbliiiKi' lo lilt! 

(Jftro iS*jr+ p, 91 and PL I*I'igs. 3 - ®? 10 *5 + Kg him nIujtcIk. 

/. //. S„ \l f PL XI\ t 5 t 6 , 7 , S, id- (In 4 Petrie, fffaftun t JiaAnn, Mr.* PL 1 ¥ 14 , and 
:bc British Museum.) SimiLiridtpoitedAhcrds _/*//. 5. p xi # PL XIV, 5, 

wm found 0,1 neighbouring Site of * Petrie, Iffcjrm, AVr Ahn, &c, PI, I T S, and 
Hanigeh. J m //. xi T Pj. XIV p to. The impressed 

J’ My™*, ■flw&ittptii f oiitry fr&ttt otniunffus are maddcMrcd vithwhit& 

Kamarms (Proc. At A tits., xv, 1895 , |> r 351 For the cruciform pattern in light* cL 

and PR I—IV ) p and Dj\ Lucia Marian! Mackenzie,/, H* S. f xkvi, PL V1U T 4, ie 
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thf side of another ‘ hole-mouthed' vase from this site belong; to a floral type 
characteristic of a very mature stage of M. M. 11, when they seem to super- 
sede the earlier type with rounded ends. Simitar sprays on a fragment 
belonging to the close of the M. M. II Period at Knossos are shown on 
Fig. IDS, o ; they are accompanied by the typical red disks. A good parallel 
is also supplied by a complete flower on a jug. Fig. 1 a, dating from the 
time of the last catastrophe of the earlier Palace at Phaestos. Fig. 198, n, 



reproduces a similar type with curving leaves from the kamarts Cave, 
^grammatically completed in Fig. HU,/ : and the central duk m this case 
with its segmental pattern, taken over as we have seen from inlaid work 
recurs on the vase from Abydos described below, i hinted s ten -■* t ect rati u 
with flowers showing the same pointed petals occur at Phylakopi among 

die last imported remains of this Period.- , 

'file evidence from Kahun received a remarkable corroboration m 

Professor Garstang’s discovery of the remains of one of the frmiliar bndge- 


1 j. L, Mjtls, op, fit., PL 1\ . 27. 

■ J'JhfaJhpfii, [ 3 . f 4Vr ^ ^ 1 


The ) 1 ihus placed by l •r. MfttilJfflfiEiEv 
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spouted' Minoan vases of this class in a virgin tomb at Abydos, 1 accompanied 
l>y glazed steatite cylinders bearing the names of Sesostrls {Senusert) [ 11 and 
Amenemhat III, the latter of whom, according to Meyer's chronology, reigned 
from about 1 S 49 to iSot n.c,* 

A view of this vase is given in Fig. 11*0,* 7 , and it is also shown in com¬ 
pany with other relies found In this tomb in Suppl. PL IV, The form 
and dimensions of the vessel agree with typical ’ hole-mouthed " and 1 bridge- 
spouted ‘ vases of the M. M. 11 class, The same correspondence, moreover. 



a & d c 

Fig. A'Jlh AbyDOeS Vask (to i„) com par fl with other M.M. II £ Polychrome Types, i, c) 


is seen in every detail or the decoration. The ‘beam end’ bands with 
alternating disks of red and white and the stellate flowers recur on a series 
of polychrome vessels from the M, M. II Palace floors of Kaossos and 
Phaestos. 'The segmental medallions resemble the type given in Fig. 11)4 ,h 
above, which itself represents the persistence of an iulay pattern that already 
appears in E. M, III J l The vase is shown in its original form as restored 
from the existing fragments, 4 For comparison there is placed with it in 
Fig. 11>9, i\ a M. M. II polychrome vase from Knossos of the same 'hole- 


1 J. Garstang, AWtf oti a I r tije of .1 fhimm 
labrtr fmtt JWtff (tw. Liverpool Anuah 
of Arduwofa£}% &c. p 1913 , 11 . 107 set [[[.): ‘The 
contents (jf the tomb were noticeably I'rc-e from 
intrusive features and uniformly chamctcrbdc 
ul" the Funeral arss of the XIIill Dynasty 1 
(p. 10S). Accordtns So Professor Gnrstang, 
1 Every object found within the tomb, to 
a number of more than a hundred> was of 
XII th Dynasty character 1 fp* no)* The 


Mirioan Vase and most nf the Egyptian rclk* 
from the tomb arc now m the Ashmolean 
Museum. Oxford (see Suppl. PL IV). 

? Atgfpliscis ChfQfwlQf*ii< t p b 37. 

3 See above* p* 113, Fig. fiO b. 1. 

1 It is reproduced as set up in the Ash- 
molean Museum by Mr. W, H, Young- It was 
published by me in the Ashinolean Museum 
Report for 1907 , where its M. M* II character 
was first pointed out. 
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mouthed ’ type, adorned with bands showing a similar succession of coloured 
disks, and a cup and fragment with stellate flowers, b , f, the petals ol which 
ate in this case rounded as on the ALjdos example-. 

The angular foliation of the middle band of the 1 hole-mouthed ' vase 
from Knossos. Fig, 1 99, f, 1 is a very characteristic feature of this epoch. As 
will be seen from the comparative examples given in Fig, ‘200 5 it is in fact 
an outgrowth of a simple flower chain, such as children make of daisies. As 
a motive of jewellery such chains are of frequent occurrence in Late Mtnoan 
times, derived no doubt from a much earlier tradition (see inset.fl). a It 
is a remarkable fact, moreover, that a common decorative motive on L. M, 111 

potter)' is clearly copied from this later chain- 
^ work in precious metal (inset 6 ).* It would seem, 
indeed, by no means improbable that the appear¬ 
ance of this motive on pottery was due to the 
actual overlaying of vessels with flower chains cut 
out of gold foil. A polychrome design of such a 
chain i Eig.2UU.fl).conventionally rendered in alter¬ 
nating red and white flowers, already occurs on 
a M. M. 1 * vase,and recurs in a more natural shape 
in the crocus bands of a jar of the close of that 
Period. The relation of the M. M. 11 types b and 
, of the Fit-tiro is dearly seen. 0.. the other hand,by the close of M. M. 11 
the foliation, as illustrated by the specimen, d from a large jar of the . 00111 - 
Weight Basement, had taken an a more attenuated and naturalistic shape 
under the inlhtence of ceramic plant designs such as the lily and crocus 
illustrated above, which themselves are the reflect,on of s.mtlar destgns 
that now appear on the Palace walls. On a paler 1,lac brown ground, with 
inferior glare, this attenuated foliation survived on M. 11. HI potter) 

, Re. non A an,l is even traceable in certain sprays that occur on pottery 
of ihe beginning of L. M. E It is noteworthy m this connexion that the 




1 Restored from fragments fotnid in tbe 
area W p of 1 he Loom*Weight Basement. 

7 Fig. £00, <J P is from a sliesfd belonging it* 
ft M + M + I a deposit, S-IL of the Buluce site at 
Kncrtsos. A h from the 1 Kouloura or called 
rubbish pit« f is tills en i ron I lb c 1 hole-mouthed 
vase. Fig. above, ^upptaTsononeof tbe 
large jars of lbe Loom*Wtight linement (see 

above, p. 255 , Fig, l l M). * is lrt3Tn a M*M- 


III ft goblet found in the Ka mares Cave 
(Dawkins, I>, $* Bl- XII, t)* I 

pSg. from the 1 -oom-Weight Area shows 

A simple survival of the angular type? of foliation, 

Fig. £ 00 , A, n 

5 Cf. Prth. T$mbt of Knutm, p. ? 0 . Fig* $ 5 - 
* Furtwingkr 0 , I«oesthcK\ Hyk. Vdscn y 

pb XIXj iju, and ef + Fir N\ C>o, and X XX\ II, 
380 , Ax. 
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polychrome vase, Li”'. 1 !)9,r, most nearly equated with the A by dos specimen, 
shows the intermediate form. Fig. 200 , c. 

The evidence supplied by the Egyptian cylinders points to the close of 
the nineteenth century is. c., for the date of the imported Cretan vessel found 
in the Abydos tomb and the parallel example from Ivnossos, belonging 
it would appear to the earlier part of M. M. 11^, may be regarded as of 



Fu >- 200 Evoluviok OF Flqwf.r-cijain pvtTERrr os Vases into Foliate Bands. 
\P'i * t rt ^ Matvbk ^l r M II ; 4/, Close or M_ M. I! - t| M. ,M. lt| a,) 


Twelfth 
iizu\ Early 
Thir¬ 
teenth 
Dyroasty 
Associa¬ 
tions. 


approximately contemporary fabric, which does not represent quite the latest 
phase of M. M, 11 fh 

1 'he great epoch of Kabun carries the chronological limit somewhat 
lower. As indicated by the hieratic papyri there discovered, it extends from 
the reign of Amcnemhat 111 to those of Ra-sekhem-kbu-taui and Sekhem- 
ka-ra, the first kings of the Thirteenth Dynasty, or, approximately, from 
1849 to 1765 is. c. The general trend of the evidence, indeed, leads to the 
conclusion that the latest M. M. II phase may be brought down to a date 
approaching the close of the Eighteenth Century js. c. 



















§ 13, M-M. II: (E) The Hierogiatiiic Deposit: Seaukgs 

and Se a l-Stones. 


Advance in naturalistic design also officii glyptic works ; Gem-impressions 
oh Clay Scalings from Hieroglyphic Deposit; A (tempts at portraiture '— 
Effigies attributed to Ml noon Dynast and his Son ; Naturalistic scenes an 
of her scat-impressions ; Types a/ AL AC If seals ; Signets and prism seals with 
hieroglyphic formulas; Royal bead-seal; Advanced Hieroglyphic Script 
(f Class B v Clay bars, labels, and tablets ; Linearized sign groups ; A timer a is; 
Independent Evolution of Minoan Hieroglyphic script , aided by Egyptian 
suggestion ; Hieroglyphic signary — an epitome of early Cretan culture: 
Selected signs — Saffiron^ Bee, Otiv* Spray, and Ship ; .S 1 1 pin u m-likefgn ? m es — 
compared with types on coins of Cyrene * 

Steatite and ivory representations ofliving objects in intaglio or small 
relief had been already executed with considerable skill by tile close 
of the Early Minoan Age, Early in M. M, l t moreover, we have evidence 
that the Minoan lapidaries were beginning toattack hard materials such as rock 
crystal 1 and, apparently* li pa rite for the production oi vases, and the Egyptian 
Twelfth Dynasty scarab of amethyst engraved below by a Cretan craftsman 
with characters of the Minoan hieroglyphic Class A has been included 
above within the lower limits of that Period . 5 But the general use of hard 
materials for signets and die growing freedom of treatment mark a real 
advance,, 

Two signet impressions on clay sealings from the Hieroglyphic Deposit 
at Knossos d representing respectively the heads of a man and of a very 
young bo y+even show considerable achievement in the direction of portraiture 
(Fig. 2U1, ( i t by Impressions of both these heads appear on one scaling, and 
on another (Fig. 206) the man's head, here impressed without the other, is 
associated with the stamp of a hieroglyphic formula consisting of the l F, leg, 
and gate combination, which recurs, apparently as an official title ol an 
hereditary nature, on seal-stones of both the earlier and later hieroglyphic 
class. It has even been possible with the aid of this and parallel formulas 
to compose a kind oP Family Tree 1 of Middle Minoan titles and personal 
badges . 1 On Fig* 207, a t we see this formula on what may be reasonably 

1 See p, i-o p above, 1 S« Senptii Mima* i, p. 3^6, Fig, u? and 

1 See p, 199. ztti seqq. 

1 Scej tu-o, above, p. S, Fig- 2 , 
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supposed to be a royal signet The features on the sealings are sharply 
characterized and the elder personage (<t), with his high brachycephalic head 
and aquiline nose seems, as already observed, to represent the old Anatolian 
strain ol Minoan Crete. 1 I t is hardly too much to conclude that we have here 
an attempt to reproduce the actual lineaments of a Minoan Priest-King 
and his infant son, who on other grounds may be roughly regarded as 
the contemporaries of the Twelfth or early* Thirteenth 1 )y nasty of Egypt. 

These interesting types occurred in a hoard of clay sealings, bars, 
and labels ' impressed or inscribed with Inscriptions of the advanced hicro- 



n 

Fie. 201. Portrait Heads ok Sealings; 



Hieroglyphic Deposit, Knossos. 


glyphic Class 1?. found in an elongated chamber behind the steps of the Long 
Gallery* of the Magazines at Knossos. It is known as the 1 Hieroglyphic 
Deposit’ and undoubtedly had been covered over at the time of the great 
catastrophe at the close of the M. M. 1 1 Period. On some of die sealings of 
this hoard ty pes occurred that show an extraordinarily picturesque develop¬ 
ment in this branch of art (Fig. -JOti).* We see a hart beside a water-brook 
with nigged peaks beyond (tf). a fish and sepia stranded, as if by a retiring 
wave, in a rocky pool (6), and what looks like a sea-grotto, possibly with 


1 Set- Introductory Chapter f The Mi mm a 
-' Wh PP* 6 “ 9 

- I llh so imp ressed u i i h the very ad vancti \ 
style of some of these gem-impressions that 
when writing the first volume of niy Strip fa 
Afimxt I was still inclined to bring down pan 
of this Deposit within the upper limits of the 
M.M* III Period (see pp. 22, 23, anti 143}. 


ihit ihe balance of probability seems lo he 111 
favour of assigning \ x i G t ] lc | a ^ st y\ m J[ 
phase* In the stratified group of M. M. [II 
deposits referred to in the nest Section there is 
no lluce of hieroglyphic inscriptions or Healings 
and ibe inscribed documents connected with 
them are con si Gently of she Linear Class A- 
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animal forms above {r)„ l This delight in rocky scenery, equally visible in the 
Saffron-gatherer fresco, continued to be a characteristic of Minoan art in the Gem 
succeeding M. M. Ill Period. In d we recognize a Cretan wild-goat, while P”*™" 
e shows an interesting design of an infant beneath a horned sheep or 
moufflon, suggestive of some variant version of the nurture of the 1 Cretan 
Zeus Above is a spear- or oar-like object. The reticulated work seen 
here in the background is simply a decorative feature common on gems of 
this Period and which often occurs in connexion with hieroglyphic signs 
(see Fig. *207, e, g t and k i). 



d 

Fin, 2'*2. Gem 


b e 

Impress to M3 on Clay Sealing* from * Hikhooiathic Deposit 
Knossos; M, M, (() 


As has been already observed, a great change in the material ol seal- Hankr 
stones is visible at this epoch, In place ot soft materials like stf atilt am now 
Ivory, hard stones such as cornelian, amethyst, rock crystal, and jasper art now 
successfully attacked, though steatite seals arc still occasionally fount. 

The impressions on the day sealings from the Hieroglyphic Deposit g*™ 
themselves give a clue to the forms of many of these M. M. 11 seals, borne of Sdswd 
the finest were evidently taken from perforated lentoids ol a type already 
known in soft stone,and which became so prevalent in tin. succeeding 1 moan 
Periods, On the clay sealing. Fig. 203, from this Deposit, is seen t ie un 


1 A. J. E,, Known, Ripfift, 1900 {B~S. ,L, vi), |). 6j. 
T 


I 
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press ion of a more oval form of slightly bossed gum. showing a dog seizing 
a hind, executed in naturalistic style, with a tree behind. 

There seems also to have coexisted with the pure lentoid type another 
form, presenting, as in the former cases, two circular faces slightly bossed, 
but with flat edges, cut square (Fig. 204, a )—a type which survives into 
the succeeding Period. 1 The rock - crystal 
specimen (u-tf), 9 shows on one side a wild boar 
0), on the other (r) a hound seizing a wild goat; 

.a banded agate of the same type, d, presents 
a group of three palms rising front rocks, also 
known, as we have seen, on the Palace jars here. 

The presence of hieroglyphs of the ad¬ 
vanced class (B) on many of the seal stones 
themselves also enables us to assign certain types 
to this Period. Among those so authenticated is 
a graceful form of bead-sea I with convoluted back 
(Fig. 204, e).-' 1 A seal of this form presented the 
remarkable decorative design shown in f, which 
may even have served as a portable jjattern for 
a painted stucco ceiling, closely parallel with 
an Egyptian class.* lit a somewhat allied 
variety of seal-stone the back is formed by two Ftp. 203. Ci-.iv Sealing. 
foreparts of lions in reversed positions.* ™ M Hu.hoci.whic Deposit, 

The ‘signet" class of seal in a highly NOSS ° S '‘ J 
developed form is much in evidence, the stems of these being often elegantly 
cut and presenting decorative mouldings {Fig. 2ii4, k-ni). On i-m appear two 
wild goats, browsing on a rocky knoll (w) resembling that surmounted by 
palm-trees on d. A rudely executed, imp-like figure on a small ‘ signet' from 
Mochlos * recalls the winged 'goblins " on contemporary Mellan vases and a 
demonic type of the Zakro sealings. A geometrical winged figure, evolved 
from a variant of the Egyptian wai symbol. 7 appears on the prism-seal, 
Fig. 2<i7, c. The prism-seals »*and q, the flattened cylinder" and g 
supply characteristic examples of animal and bird types. 

1 Often in connexion with designs repre- ' Serif ta Minva, i, p. 139, Fig, Si. For a 
seating the fronts of buildings. Letter example see E. Babe Ion, Cvtkciion 

* From Sheia. I’amxrtdeiaCkapt//e, No. 71 (Pi. V i and p.?$). 

1 Scripla Mi urn, p. 140, Fig. 82, a. * See below, p. 703, Fig. 52 B (Seager, 

1 See my Cretan Pirtugraphi. &c., ]j. joseqq. Jfx&fos, p. 58, x. A). 

(/. //. S. f xiv, p. 319 seqq.), and id. Plate XII, T See below, p. 706, and Fig. 330 . 

where a ceiling pattern i» restored with the aid * Creen jasper, Fast Central Crete, Facts 1 

of the gem, and 3, hieroglyphic groups. 4, Four feline heads. 
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I'm, 2 <m, TvrjKs or M.M. tl Sum * ano Hums (J); < t . f >, Rock (‘histai, ; d , <■,/ /, 
"'•IIIt Cornjt.lias; Jf, h, ti, Grekn jA-'l'i-k ; i , if, kro Cornelias ; r t Ba*vi>ei> Agate. 
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Many circular seal-impressions were evidently taken from signets like 
Fig. 204, h, /, and one at least of these with an elaborate decorative 
border showing exceptional fineness of engraving (Fig. 205), 1 has the 
appearance of having been impressed by a metal matrix. One of the two 
hieroglyphs on this is of exceptional interest as representing an eight- 
stringed lyre. Other types of hieroglyphic signets of this class are shown 
in Fig, 2t>7. b. d. 

Three- and four-sided prism-seals were also evidently much in use, and 
the more elongated types of these now in vogue (Fig. ‘207, c, h) were specially 
adapted for containing hieroglyphic formulas. A cornelian seal of this class. 


Fic. 206. t m i'Btssioxs of 'Prism' and 'Siunkt' on 
M..M, li Skaung. (^> Hieroglyphic Deposit, 

here fur the first time reproduced, Fig. 207, r, presents features of great 
interest. The facing head here seen—the counterpart of the winged symbolic 
figure of face t, above referred to—with its locks flowing out on either side 
and terminating in coils, recalls that of Ishtar with her two side tresses and 
may be due to a suggestion from the Oriental side, w here facing heads go back 
to the Sumerian Age. 1 1 shows prominent teeth and small globular ear-rings. 
The sex is clearly female and the two small hieroglyphs above may supply 
a name, k, on another prism-seal *, presents a goivned figure with a peaked 
collar—-a survival of the temalc costume illustrated by the Petsofa figurines, 
Impressions of these ‘ prisms' often occur on clay sealings side by side with 
those of the 'signets' as. for instance, on that presenting the portrait, 
apparently, of one of the K nos si an Priest-Kings (fig, 200 ). 

A perforated oblong seal with slightly rounded faces iFig. 204. r—s}? 
' Siriftn MinOa, i, p. i6i, F. 64 <1 (and 3 Cf. Srripfa Mi non, i, Pi. II, P. 41, and 
cf. pp* 14 21 1 -(6). p. 14 7, TIi e sped men shown in F ig, 20 4 „ r-s has 

1 Three-sided, On face 2 hieroglyphs Nos. t 3 1 wo perforaiions p an miu-su^l feature. From its 

(twice), iS. 64; face 3, No*. 5,1 S d 64 of Signary, style this intaglio may well he of M* M [I dale. 
Fig, 214 . 


Tlil, 205. lUFKESSlON OF 
* SIGNET ’-SEAL, M. M- II (f) 
111K HOC LV PI 11C l JfiFOS IT. 
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more fully treated under M. M. Ill, also now appears, which may be described 
as a ' flattened cylinder*. 

The shape of the day sealings found in the Hieroglyphic Deposit, an Thr«- 
whtch many impressions of seals of the above classes are seen, is more or less clay 
three-sided. The sealings have one larger and two smaller faces, anil show SB ‘ IB 6 i ' 








»u air^i^n^c^^ 

Cornelian, Central L «ot u) ; « tJ * IA " '1' * ' 

strict; A , SiTKiA. 

perforation along the major axis containing carbonized remains of the string 
which the merchandise or document was set ukl ( + k* , ^* " p 

led shape of these sealings is itself a natural one for L-tUshcd clay 
.dales to assume, which required more than one face for impress,tuts and m- 
sed characters. It corresponds moreover with the prevailing three-si e 
r pe of the seals themselves. 
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Hg. 208. ( lav L.\ito.5 and Perforated Bars with Hieroglyphic Script (ft). (J) 


The hieroglyphic script of Crete itself atsains its highest point of 
] VitTf}^ development by the Second Middle Minoan Period, The sign-groups 
Strips engraved on the seals are of more artistic execution, while at the same time 
a more linearized hieroglyphic script now makes its appearance for the first 
time on day documents and sealings. Among the inscribed seals of this 


KoyaJ 

Seat. 



I'Ul 209. Clay Tahlet from P&aestos. f-J) 


class the most beautiful example is a red cornelian prism which probably 
contains the name and titles of a Minoan prince whose personal badge was 
a cat (Fig- 'J07. a). 1 The 'l', leg, and i;nte hieroglyphs round this badge answer 
to those associated with the portrait head of Fig. 2m;, and may. as suggested 
above, represent a recurring title. The scrolls that enclose the sigrTgroup 
on Tace c show a close correspondence with those on some M, M. II 
polychrome vases.c I me docked scrolls appear on the contemporary signet 


1 &Hpto Minna, [, jj. 153, p. 23,and pp. j;o, 271, 


* See p. 2^f), rig, 186, ,j. 
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1 Fig. 207. &)* which,from the ship sign that it presents, may have belonged 
to a naval officer. 

Besides the three-sided clay sealings already described, the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions of the advanced class (B) are found on clay ' labels perforated 
bars, and oblong tablets (Figs. 20ft, 209) * The first two varieties seetn 
naturally to connect themselves with the safeguarding of possessions. The 
ideographic elements on these seem, 
indeed, li ke most of those on the later 
tablets, to refer to property and stores 
of various kinds. The appearance, 
however, of the day tablet without 
an)' perforation suggests wider possi¬ 
bilities, and the fiat, oblong form is 
dearly due to oriental influence, 
which may have reached Crete from 
the Hittite side. 

Both the day tablet from the 
1 Hieroglyphic Deposit at Knossos and 
the specimen found at Phaestos (Fig. 

209), belonging doubtless to the 
earlier I’a I ace, seem, however, to be 
simply inventories. Tims, the Phaes- 
tos tablet, 51 bears conventional re¬ 
presentations of a saffron • flower, 



flowering grain, a palm like spray, Fig, 212. Sour Egyptian Parallels to 
and what seems to be a fig branch. Mi moan Signs. 

The hieroglyphic inscriptions often show, as here, a curious bouslropk&hn 
arrangement. In many cases x or + marks the beginning of a sign-group. 

I hi: I able, big, 2to, 1 gives some of the sign-groups on the seals 
set beside their linearized equivalents on the clay document* An elaborate 
system of numerals, from a quarter of a unit to i.ooo, had also been evolved 
by this Period.® (I'ig, 2 11). 

As in so many departments of Minoa .11 culture, there can be little 
doubt that suggestions from ihe Egyptian side contributed towards this great 
1 39.Fig, 14 . Theanw (Pemier, J/W. sii( p,. V ]|I, Fiy. - 


sign is, here restored. 

1 Srripta Af/mvt, j, p. 147, Fig. 95 i p, i 4 S, 
f ig- ‘JU. For a fuller account of ihe Hiero¬ 
glyphic script l It)tut refer to that work. 

: Of. a'L , p. 17 V. i3i, and pp, 154, 355 


p|i. »j6, 97 ; Hilbbeir, Afon. Ant., xiii, p. stj, 
Fig- rr). 

* Strip ,1 Mitt&f, j f p. 16, r Table XIX. The 
‘shoulder (g) —A'kupsh : and m — wiy. 

°A f, 7-p p- ? 5 <i seqq. 
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advance in the Art of Writing. But these influences were at most of a torma- 
tive kind. As a whole, the Minoan hieroglyphic sign ary is independent ot the 
Egyptian, and a good deal of the parallelism it shows is the result of conditions 
that underlie all systems ot developed picture-writing. I he select ton lor this Egyptian 
purpose of certain categories ot objects such as of parts ol the human body, 
simple implements and weapons, domestic utensils, plants and animals, or the 
celestial luminaries, is itself ol universal usage. 

1 i ereand there, however, the influence of the Egyptian hieroglyphic system snme 
resulted in isolated borrowings of a direct kind. 1 he imitation of the ttteu or bmww 
' draught-hoard' sign, described above, is a conspicuous instance, further 
examples are given in Fig- 2 I 2, 1 including the aukh or tile sign, the libation 
ewer- with a handle added—and, what is specially suggestive, the bee of tile 



Fk. 213. Clay Sealing showing to l. Impression 
OV SlGICET WITH 'Slllt*’ AND 'OLIVE Sl*K.\V ' 
Stuss. (J) 


royal title, and the * Palace 
sign" in a simplified form. 
The characters of the 
hieroglyphic siguary, many 
of which retained an ideo¬ 
graphic value, are them* 
selves an epitome of Cretan 
culture as it existed in 
the culminating epoch ol 
the Middle Minoan Age. 
A full conspectus of this 
Signary is given in Fig. 214. We see the tools used by masons, carpenters, 
and decorators of the great Palaces, the libation vases, sacral horns, and 
Double Axes of ritual usage ; we mark the progress in musical [mention 
evidenced by the eight-stringed lyre. Among die domestic animals we note 
both the cat and the Motossian hound, swine, a homed sheep and the appear¬ 
ance of the long-horned U rus breed of oxen side by side with the nati\ e short¬ 
horns. Agriculture is illustrated by Jigs and olives, and by various kinds ol 
cereals. Repeated representations of the saftron-flower sign 11 iff* -!<>, a) 
suggest the important part played by the dye produced from it, and the recur¬ 
rence of the bee {Fig- 215, r) points to the bee-keeping industry, so widespread 
still in the island. Bees, according to the Cretan legend, fed the infant Zeus. 

The frequency of a branch or spray, which in its better delineations 
it seems possible to identify with that of ail olive-tree, has a special signifi¬ 
cance {Fig. ‘215. c).* There can be no reasonable doubt that the capacious 
jars with which the Palace Magazines were at this time stocked were devoted 
1 Strip in Minmi, i, p. 740 , Table NVl. " Op* oV. f i, p. - ^’ t ‘- r5!l 
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to the storage of oil. anil much of the wealth of the Priest-Kings was probably 
drawn from the export of oil to Egypt. An impression on a sealing (Fig. -1 B] 1 
and an inscription on a perforated day bar - have thus a special significance, 
since ill both cases the 'olive-spray' sign is associated with a ship. 

As has been shown above, 1 good illustrations of ships a re a I ready found 
on seals belonging to the dose of the Early Minoan Age. They now 
become still more frequent anil the recurrence of the‘ship sign in the 



F 10 . 215, Various Forms or HiEftOGUmtlC Stoss: a, Saffron; », Bee; c, Ouve 

SpBAV ; i>, Ship. 


Hieroglyphic series (Fig. 215, v)* is a speaking commentary on the maritime 
enterprise of Minoan Crete m the flourishing days of the Middle Minoan Age 
The ships show a high stern, and the prow terminates either m a barbed |*P 
point or a kind of open beak. The number of oars given on the intaglios 
varies from five to fifteen, 1 but steering oars may be included. On the seals 


1 Scripts Minfri, |i. 1 S 1 , P. 6jd- 
= A* p. l?o T l\ too J. 

1 See pp. 1 aS f ran, tii < 

* IK, p, ioj, N o. 57. *f vpes a a a belong to 


the more primitive hieroglyphs class (A). 

On jn cat ly linloidofblMk steatite m nxy 
Collection. 
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«t this l eriod the ships are all single-mas ted, but two-masters appear on some 
Late Minoan gems. 

But of all the evidences of transmarine enterprise the most remarkable 
is a Horded by certain hieroglyphic signs and gem-types which, if my inter¬ 
pretation be correct, connect themselves with the culture of the Silphium 
plant, of which Cyrcne was in Classical times the exclusive centre. 

Among the most frequently repeated characters of the hieroglyphic 
series is a MMike type, which in its completer form shows a foliate stem and 
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Fig. fift, Combination or 
* AN IJ H KART-LIKE SlONis ON 

M. M. II Cornelian Seal- 
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what may be taken fora triple bunch of fruits or flowers above (.see Fig. 21<i). 
Whatever may have been the plant here indicated, it k dear that it played 
an important part m Minoan economy, the sign itsdf, indeed, frequently 
recurring in formulas that seem to represent official titles. But we have 
only to refer to the conventionalized figures that often stand for the Silphium 
plant on the Creek coins of Cyrcne to see how very dose is the parallel 
that they present. On the early tetradrachm, Fig. *18,*.' we see the plant 
drawn m a more or less naturalistic style, but in Fig. 218,* and r taken 
from the Held ot coins, where it is shown in a conventional and abbreviated 
L. Muller, JVumismaiifw dt tAfrhftit anritnn?? [ p p, 4 , X L >. 2m 
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manner, we see a very dose approximation to certain forms of tile Minnan 
sign, There is, moreover, another remarkable feature. To the left of the 
plant in Fig. * 2 IS, a appears a heart-shaped object, which in Fig, 218, d t c , 1 is 
repeated by itself accompanied by grains, and which reproduces the seed 
vessel of the Silphium. Rut in this heart-shaped figure we recognize a 
close parallel to another sign of the hieroglyphic series, Fig, ‘ 217 , a, b, c, 
containing grains or seeds in its interior space. 

The heart-shaped figure recurs on a series of Minoan intaglio types, 
apparently of u mule tie significance, and for the must part of somewhat later 
date. What, however, is especially significant is the occurrence o! a version 
of this figure in which triple shoots with annular terminations, resembling 
those of Fig. * 2 It>, if—j t above, are seen proceeding from it. This combination 
may be regarded as a strong corroboration of the view that the heart-shaped 
objects of the hieroglyphic signary connect themselves with the vegetable 
forms seen in Fig. 21 < 1 . At the same lime the double comparison thus 
established lends additional probability to the identification of both with tin: 
Silphium plant and its seed vessels. 

So far as is known the Silphium, of which the virtues were so highly 
prized in antiquity, is now extinct. It is clear that it was an umbelliferous 
plant, and the nearest available comparison seems to be supplied by A tv'lhex 
of North Kashmir. The possibility suggests ilseli that the plant may have 
been actually introduced into Crete anti cultivated there in Minoan days. 
The climate of Cyrcne and of the Cretan highlands must closely approximate, 
and African species form to-day a notable ingredient in the Cretan flora. 
Of the manifold character of the Minoan intercourse with the North 
African shores much evidence has been already adduced. We see indeed 
that ostrich eggs actually at this time supplied the source of a whole series of 
Minoan libation vessels.* As will be more fully illustrated in the succeeding 
•Section, the relations with the Nile \ alley were at this time specially intimate. 
Hut, whereas the mouth of the Nile is some 320 miles distant Irom the nearest 
Cretan harbour, the port of I >ibaki on the South Coast is only 1 bo miles distant 
from Derna on the coast of Cyrenaica, and the prevailing Mediterranean 
current on that side,as well as the alternating spells ol prevailing winds Irom 
the North-West and the South-West, greatly facilitate this intercourse. 

1 1„ M filler, Xumhmatique <it PAfriqut d* iemte, p. u, Fig- 3° 

* See above, p. i jo r and Vo!. II. 
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? <4- M-M. II : (F) Egyptian Monument and Relations. 

Dioriie Egyptian Monument of User found in Palace—Twelfth 
or early Thirteenth Dynasty date; Connected with Nome of Goddess 
11'aset {Aphrodilopohte) ; Alinoan intercourse with Egypt , uninterrupted 
to c. 1760 —approximate date of close of M.M. II; Cretan crafts* 
men employed for Pyramids of Illahutt and If aurora ; Egyptian religious 
influence on Crete; Sea-communications—discovery of submerged pre-Hel¬ 
lenic port of Isle of Pharos; Colossal construction of harbour works ; Esti¬ 
mate of Minima and Egyptian factors in thdr execution ; Port of Pharos 
visited by Menctaos; Question of Miman forts of Crete; Considerable sub¬ 
mergence on N. Coast; Ancient harbour and port town of Knossos—includes 
Venetian fort of Candia ; Island of Diet; Miman port of IJagia Pelagia ; 
Catastrophe at end of M. A /. II synchronous with break-up of Egyptian 
unity; Perhaps symptomatic of wider movements inE. Mediterranean Basin. 

As noted above, the fine potychrome ware of the developed M. M. [ I 
style {6) derives a special importance from the chronological equations 
supplied by Lite discovery of similar pottery in Egyptian deposits of 
approximately ascertained date, belonging to the latter part of the 
Twelfth Dynasty or the beginning of the Thirteenth, 

lint the synchronisms thus established find a remarkable corrobora¬ 
te 11 from a discovery made in the Palace of Knossos Itself, tn the 
North-West area of the Central Court, near the Antechamber of the 
later Room of the 1 hrone , there was brought to light the lower parL 
of a seated Egyptian ligure of dioritc of a late Middle Kingdom style and 
with hieroglyphic inscriptions on three sides of its base. The monument 
was found about jocentimetres below the suriaceof the Court, at a point where 
the later limestone slabbing had been removed. As it lay clearly below the 
earliest Late Minoaa level, it was from the first evident that the date of its 
deposit fell within the limits of the Middle Minoan Age. in neighbouring 
parts of the West Quarter of the Palace a well-marked M, M. ill deposit 
occupied this position, 1 but as a matter of fact the Monument occurred in 
association with painted fragments of the M. M. II b polychrome style. 8 

It his oviing to this tiim in my lisusi de 1 I liese fragments yrsre vaguely referred to 
ClastiftalKM, Su:„ p. y, the Monument in my ryoo Rqwrt (p. 2 j) as ■ K a mares \ in 

was erroneously assigned to the M. M. Ill accordance with the nomenclature then in 
Period- vogue, 
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In 191 3, by raising strips of the slabbing of the paved area immediately 

adjoining the spot where the monument was discovered, it was possible to Suanmi 

arrive at ati accurate knowledge of the underlying stratum and thus to supply j„g 

a conclusive answer regarding the medium with which the monument was 

associated. Except oil the borders of the adjoining Ante-room. whose Late asm* 

Minoan foundations had cut into the earlier deposit, the evidence was 
... .. M.M.It, 

singularly uniform. 

It was proved to demonstration that the limestone pavement had 
simply taken the place of the floor level, of whatever materials, which had 
already existed here in the early part of M, M. HI. Relics of this latter 
Period made complete default, and a Late Minoan stratum was directly 
superimposed on one containing typical polychrome and other sherds, as well 
as complete specimens of small plain vessels, all of M. M. II ^ fabric. I n two 
directions this deposit was crossed by drains, one ol terra-cotta, the other of 
stone, containi ng similar relics, the upper surface of these being struck at 
and 70 centimetres respectively. That the dioritc monument belonged to 
this widespread M. M. II stratum there can be no reasonable doubt. 

The figure is that of a seated male personage who, as will be seen rigm 
from Fig. 220, is represented nude. His hands rest on his knees in a 
schematic attitude, and the square throne on which he is seated bears an 
inscription behind and on both sides, presen ting considerable difficulties. 1 It 
reads as follows; 

Back: 

Right Side (very ill engraved): ^ j| j—j ) 

Left Side : J ^ Q % J* “ J 4 ( last si S n P robabl y blundered [j>. 

Rack : * Devoted to the Great God, Lord of Heaven, heart of Gold, 
whom the Wazet-nome (?) produced (?), L-ser, true of voice. 

Sides: ‘ The Devoted heart of Gold, whom the Wazet-nome (?) pro¬ 
duced (?). User, true of voice, bom of the devoted Sat-Hath or, true of voice. 


1 The collocation jf| ' ^ *1. 1 P 

the crux: of the inscription. Mr I - Lh Griffilli 
A'rfy. /f. /£. K . i*)&o r p. 6) at first read it 
as a strange compound name, but this be now 
regards as hardly credible. The East element, 
User t is frequent an a proper name and be sug¬ 
gests that the preceding group* represent cpi- 


thetSt or a title, perhaps of some high-priest hood 
(or possibly father's or grandfather's name with 
filiation signs omiltcd as in contemporary 

hieratic), [n his opinion look* most like 

Wazet, the name of ibe Xth Name of i pper 
Egypt (Aphroditppoliie) p though the serpent 
3ack& the ostrich feather on iu back. 


sSS 
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'f- W- 11 Stratum 01 Central Court, Knus^os. (J <-,} 
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The serpent suggests a. connexion with the ( loddess \V azet or Buto, her* imrn 1.1^ 
self a double of I lathor. ! ler chief seat was in the Delta, where she had con- 
ceded her infant son Horus in the papyrus thicket—a mythic episode which, Nninr ‘ 
at the hands of Semitic intruders, was to supply the origin ol the story of 
Moses' mother hiding him among the ’bulrushes* Her emblem was 
the serpent, of which she at times took the form, and the influence oi lu;i 
cult at Knossos itself on the native Snake Goddess will receive illustra- Goddess, 
lion below. The early adoption in Minoan Crete of her sacred u az or 
papyrus symbol lias been already noted* 1 

The connexion between this Goddess and the L sc r ot the ii^yptlan 
monument that had found its way to the Palace of Knossos has thus a 
special significance. 

Mr. Griffith observes that ' the names are of Middle Kingdom style, 
such as lasted to temp, Thothmes III, but it would be impossible to o^dcr 
find such a collocation of old names on an Eighteenth Dynasty monument. £«™- 
The epithet wt 1 hrw. "true of voice 1 ' (meaning, practically, " deceased ), 
excludes the period before the Eleventh 1 Jynasty.’ The style of the statuette 
is also that of the Twelfth or the Thirteenth Dynasty. 

This approximate chronology has been generally accepted by Egypto¬ 
logists, anti the diorite material itself affords a strong presumption against 
a Tater dating. The alternative reading 1 Sebck' * User would not in itself 
involve a date later than the latter part of the Twelfth Dynasty, since * bebek 
or * Crocodile ’ names (more characteristic, however, of the early part of the -sebek'. 
XlIIth Dvnastvl were already coming into vogue at that tunc. But 



in the inset below, can leave no reasonable doubt that it is the serpent with 
abruptly upraised head of the Goddess W azet. 


1 Sec above* p. 200 and cf p, 2 i)i. below. 

* This was the reading of I Vd lessor Fetrie p 
accep ted by Mr H. R. Hall after a study of the 
monument In the Candia Museum 
190^1 p. 224)* 


sign the neck stupes up gradually forward from 
the line of the body. 


Tbits Sebek-Khu appears as a famous 
commander of Amenembal lit* anti the 
ruler of th* Twelfth Dynasty Queen Set>ek 
Xeferu, 


while in [he case of 
Wa/et the neck of ihe 
Asp rises er ect* Tlie 

sign is at best sum¬ 
marily executed, and 



* The inset here given (reversed) from a 
squeeze taken from the best preserved example 
of the disputed sign will, however. I venture to 
think, serve to settle rhe point at isstien I he 
essentia! difference between the two hieroglyphs 
i> that in die ease of she Sebek err Crocodile 


a slight flaw b visible 
in Ihe stone between 
1 he upper bend of die 
Asp and the fore-foot 
of the Mfs sign. Hut 
the Asp’s neck dearly 
turns up Bit an abrupt 


angle. The support is not appropriate toScbek* 
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The connexion of the personage of the monument with the Tenth 
Aphroditopolite Nome must itself be taken to point to a time when intercourse 
between Minoan Crete and Upper Egypt had not been severed either 
through the internal disruption of the Egyptian Monarchy or by the ensuing 
occupation of the Delta lay the Setnitic Hyksos tribes. 

The Tenth Aphrociitopolitc Nome lay immediately North of the 
Thiniie Nome in which was situated Abydos, where, within a closed tomb, 
the polychrome vase above described, belonging to the earlier phase of 
M. M. 114 , was found in association with a cylinder of Amenetnhat III 
(f tSot-tygS it. a). The occurrence of User's monument in the Palace 
of Knossos may in fact be regarded as the natural correlative of the other 
discovery. 

Thanks to the Kahun papyrus, which gives the place of the heliac 
rising of the planet Sothis in the seventh year of Senusert III, the chrono¬ 
logy of the closing epoch of the Twelfth Dynasty is very precisely hxed, 
within a margin of three years either way. The Kahun materials themselves 
and others from neighbouring sites begin with Senusert (Sesostris) II, 
the builder of the neighbouring Pyramid of lllahtin, 1 which stands at the 
Nile Gate of the Fayiini, To his reign {1903-1885 n, c.) may be referred 
the earliest imported Minoan sherds from that site w hich, as already shown, 8 
fall within the upper limits of the M. M. 11 a phase. But the evidence 
of the papyri found here shows that the town continued to Hour Nil not 
only under Amencmhat 111 (f, 1846-1798 nx.), who made it the entrepot for 
the works of his great Pyramid of Hawara, a little N.W. of lilahun, and of his 
sou of the same name, but also throughout the reigns of the earlier kin^s of 
the Thirteenth Dynasty. Ra-sekhem-khu-taut and Sukhcm-ka-ra,® or approxi¬ 
mately to 1765 n.c As the unity of Egypt was still preserved and Kahun 
still apparently a populous centre, it seems reasonable to suppose that some 
of the later polychrome sherds found here belonging to M. M. 11 4 may come 
down even to a later date. It is clear, on the other hand, that the breaking off 
of the Egyptian connexion was followed after no long interval by the end of 
this ceramic phase, and we have good warrant therefore for bringing down 
the Second Middle Minoan Period to a date approaching the close of the 
Eighteenth Ceniurv n. c. 

D -r 

We are here confronted with the remarkable fact that not only the 
Delta but Middle and Upper Egypt throughout almost the whole duration 
of the Twelfth Dynasty as well as the earlier part of the Thirteenth, in 

* Cf, Petrie, Kttkun, &c., p. ai seqq, J Sec Griffith, lilahun, Kahun, and G*r&t> 

* See above, p. a66. (The Hieratic Papyri), p, 50, 
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the great days, that is, of the early Palaces at Knossos and Phaestos 
including part of the First and the whole of the Second Middle Minoan 
Period—stood in continuous relation with Minoan Crete. 

It has, indeed, been shown, on irrefragable evidence, in the earlier The 
Sections of this work that the influence of the Nile Valley on Crete fvidence 
goes back to the very beginnings of the Minoan Age. Imported stone 
vessels and imitative shapes, as well as other phenomena with which we KHLuious. 
have to deal, prove indeed that this influence goes back even beyorul the 
proto-dynastic period of Egypt, and the deep impress left not only by forms 
but by ideas that seem to have taken their rise in that quarter is even 
suggestive of an actual immigration Into Crete of some fragment of the old 
population of the Nile V alley. The new fact, of which we have evidence 
during the Twelfth and Thirteenth Dynasty Period above referred to, is the 
incipient reaction of Minoan culture on Egypt, 

I n view of the very early transmission of ideas as well as of objects front Minoan 
the N ile Valley to Crete it seems probable that existing opinions as to the JJ^Sve 
naval equipment of ancient Egypt from the very beginnings of its history A K cr119 - 
will require serious revision. On the other hand, during the Middle Kingdom 
Period with which we are now principally concerned it looks as if the Minoan 
Cretans had become the active agents in this intercourse. The immense 
stores of oil, of which the great pit hoi In the Palace Magazines are a speaking 
witness, reveal a mainspring of Lliis commerce. But die Minoan sherds 
of Kahun seem to connect themselves with the actual presence of Cretan 
workmen in Middle Egypt, employed by the Pharaohs in their great archi¬ 
tectural and engineering works. In this and the succeeding epoch we notice at 
Knossos and elsewhere an acquaintance with Egyptian religious ideas and 
artistic forms that seems hardly explicable except by the existence of a colonial Ksypiian 
Minoan element on the soil of Egypt itself. The reflection of the cult {^tierce 
of the Hippopotamus Goddess referred to above, 1 and of AVazet herself as on Ctete - 
seen in the Snake Goddess of the succeeding epoch - the appearance of her 
papyrus emblem or was in ihe decoration of ihe Early Palace itself, 1 the 
imitation of Egyptian ceilings, the evolution of the Labyrinth in Art, and 
a score of subtle Indications in various directions- -betray an acquaintance 
with Egyptian life and thought such as could only have been the result 
of personal Intercourse on a considerable scale. 

Had the Minoan lords some seaport at their own disposal in the Delta 
or its borders ? 

* Sec bdo*, p, 50^. 

1 Sfe above* p- 2 oi, and Coloured J'l. I h k. 

V 2 


1 Sets p. 199. 
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The early commerce between the pre-den as tic population of the Nile 
Valley and Crete seems to have passed through A-ur ‘ the Great Door" or 
* Port 1 near the Canopic mouth. 1 As far as we can ascertain from the 
monuments of Dynastic Egypt, havens on the open sea were foreign to its 
tradition. The Egyptian shipping,though it seems to have at times frequented 
wider Mediterranean routes than has been hitherto suspected, found its 
harbours on the lower readies of the Nile, the Canopic mouth being the 
station for the North-West. The early Greeks, indeed, followed the Egyptian 
lead in their station at Naukratis farther up that branch. But the navigation 
of the old inhabitants of practically riverless Crete began on the sea itself. 
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'Their intercourse with Egypt was due to their seafaring enterprise, of which 
u r e have a record in the high-built ships of the native seal-stones.* 

The data on which the whole question rests have now received a new 
complexion owing to a remarkable series of discoveries due to Monsieur 
Gaston jondet, establishing the existence in pre-Hellenic times of a vast 
system of harbour works based on the ancient island of Pharos.* 

When Alexander the Great, imitating his achievement at Tyre, linked 
the island to the mainland by lits great causeway, tile Heptastadion, and 
thus created the Eastern and Western havens of Alexandria, his engineers 
seem to have had no knowledge of these much more ancient works. By a 


1 See 1\ £„ Newberry, 77te Petty Kingdom of 
//if J/arf Q&n and Egypt'sRarlkst MuHterrauta n 
Fori ( Lh\ A muds, &c., vo3> l), p. I7&eqq + 

1 See above, jl 277, Fig. 20T, b : p m 2&i t Fig, 
213, and p. iSj, Fig. 31a T Ik 


1 Engineer in Chief of Egyptian Forts ami 
Light houses, 

* I*rs forts tubmtryfs it F&ndmnt Ik it 
Pharos (Memoires preserves h. Flnstitut Kgyp- 
tien, 19*6). 
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process of submergence, apparently considerably advanced at that date, these 
are now almost entirely beneath sea-level. The plan of the pre-Hellenic 
port as now recovered is reproduced in the annexed sketch-plan, Fig, -»l. 

West of the point of the fortncr island of Pharos, known to die Arabs 
as Ras-el-Tin, and between i t and the rock of AbuT>akar, extends a depres¬ 
sion in the sea-bottom giving at present a depth of from about 6 to 
to metres which was skilfully included in the great inner basin of the 
harbour. Its entrance, by a deep channel of sea, is marked just oft the 
point of Ras-el-Tin by a landing quay r 4 metres wide, formed of great 
rough-hewn blocks, some of them 5 metres or over [6 feet in length ; 
the surface of these being grooved into a remarkable pentagonal chequer- 
work. 1 A ictty running out from this ^ abuts on the entrance passage 
cm its E. side, and the harbour wall, starting again from the W. side 
of the opening, follows a submerged reef in an irregular course for about 
700 metres to a point just beyond the rock of Abu-Bakar. The course of 
this part of the work, with its angular salients and returns and its roughly 
horizontal construction, somewhat escarped externally,may tempt comparison 
with the primitive Cretan fortifications, as illustrated by the walls of Juktas- 
We shall see that the character of the rough mosaic formed by the upper 
surface of the blocks is even more suggestive of Minoan methods. 

My the rock of Abu-Bakar -the pivot of the whole vast plan oi 
construction—the harbour wall lakes a short turn North, backed by a second 
line, and then strikes due East facing the open sea and forming a great 

breakwater over 2,000 metres long. 

The Western section of this formed a single wall of somewhat irregular 
course like that described, following a submerged line of reefs, but the 
Eastern part of the course, where such a solid base was lacking, exhibits 
a construction of a still more imposing kind. It was here prolonged by 
means of two escarped supporting walls of huge rough-hewn blocks, their 
upper surface 8 to 12 metres wide, slightly sloped towards the sea, and with 
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1 The grooves arc about 45 cm. deep* and 
in M. Jondet's opinion contained a wooden 
framework n'A, p. |S and Hg> 2)1 1 * m:i > 

be suggested that this framework rose a lilt I* 
above the surface of ihc blocks, and served to 
give security io a cement filling which would 
otherwise have been swept away by the waves* 
The pentagons themselves were & metres m 
their longitudinal axes and about metres 
broad. 


? This, as M. j outlet shows f#-* p. iy). 
was an addition to the original plan. It 15 
also of different construction. 

3 See above, p. 155* Fig. H 3 ii. 

* The plan of their upper surface shows 
a rough mosaic arrangement similar to the wall 
on the South. A trench about 1 metre deep, 
for the implantation of some protective barrier, 
ran along the centre of the outer wall {*/, rit^ 
p. 26)* 
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the intervening space of 40-50 metres filled with rubble material, so that the 
whole would have formed a platform about 60 metres in width. The great 
basin thus enclosed, 2,360 metres in length by abou t 300 in breadth, contains 
an area ol about 150 acres, and might according to M, Jondet’s calculation 
have sheltered '400 galleys or triremes of 30 metres length’. 1 But this was 
not all. beyond the great basin, on the sea side, ■was a second harbour 
showing considerable remains of its outer breakwater at a greater depth than 
l[h l former,- and enclosing a basin over half the size of the great inner 
harbour. A subsidiary outer port, called by M. Jondet the 'commercial 
harbour \ is also visible, adjoining the principal constructions on the East. 

These stupendous works, the record of which has thus been recovered 
^•hoie of from beneath the waters that had slowly engulfed them, represent an area 
probably larger than the original surface of the Island of Pharos itself. 
What we have here in fact is a port devised with reference to the whole land 
of Egypt, watching the Nile mouths and controlling the main South-Eastern 
terminus of the Mediterranean Sea routes. Its colossal construction vies 
with the boldest undertakings of the great builders of Egypt, but neither the 
practice of the native Egyptians nor the general character of their shipping 
are consistent with the idea of a port on the open sea. No Pharaonic 
record refers to the existence of such, and so far as the present discoveries 
extend thc\ are not associated with any fragment of Lgvptian sc nipt lire. 

MSno!,n° f 0n t]ie other hami - such a bold and elaborate system of harbour 
origin 1 construction as has here come to light could only have been conceived by the 
engineers of a seafaring people, schooled for generations in such work. As 
has been pointed out by M. Raymond Weill.* we arc almost inevitably led to 
look for its originators in the direction of Minoan Crete, This, as he shows/ 
by no means implies that the construction of the island port of Pharos was 
made without the sanction of some contemporary Egyptian king. Settle¬ 
ments of foreigners within live borders of Egypt, as in the case of Goshen, 
were at different times tolerated by the Pharaohs. 

But so huge an undertaking could not have been carried out without 
something more than passive acquiescence on the Egyptian side. The 


tie htetam* 
Op, £//. t p. 72. 


progressively as the works were farther from 
ibe original coastline. 


The remains of this are to be seen on calm 1 Z« p#rts ite h €&* *i 

thiys at a depth of 6150 to £50 metres M. Akxandrit ti fMmpirf Critm (Ksiraii tin 

Jondet notes that ihc subsidence of she old Bulletin de rinsrilut Francis d'Archfrlogie 

harbour works, which is lot-4] in its character, orient*]*, T. xvi), 
increases in proportion as they ate farther out 6 Op, dL? p, 18 seqt|. 
to sea. The process of submergence increased 
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magnitude of the task almost of necessity implies the material co-opera¬ 
tion of the Pharaonic power. The material itself was supplied by the 
limestone quarries of Mex and Dekhela on the neighbouring mainland 
coast. But the extraction and transport of the huge blocks, some ot them 
over six tons in weight, could hardly have been effected without the super¬ 
intendence of architects acquainted with such mighty works as the Pyramids 
themselves . 1 Special massiveness of construction was lure no doubt 
necessary to resist the force of the open sea, but the colossal scale ot the 
work surpasses anything that we know of the Mi noin builders craft. 

The narrow strip of land where the quarries were situated, between the 
sea and Lake Mar tot, afforded a certain protection on the land side against a 
sudden attack, but it is difficult to believe that the neighbouring island port 
and arsenal could have come into existence or have long subsisted without 
some very solid understanding with the rulers of Egypt. It has already 
been remarked that as a seaport it was designed oil such a scale that it must 
have had the whole of Egypt in view, and it would therefore seem probable 
that the Egyptian Government claimed a share in its actual control. 

The further discovery of massive structures on the reefs anti cyots 
West of Abu-Dakar, that guard the channels to the inner haven,« shows that 
it was defensively organized against possible attacks from the high sea. in 
a certain sense the port of pre-Hellenic Pharos was bused on the Egyptian 
mainland. It must not be forgotten, however, that this mainland tract. 
West of the Delta, was occupied by men of the older Nilotic race, who 
here preserved to the last their Libyan speech and traditions,’ heir rowing 
galleys, as we have seen, had already breasted the Nile m prehistoric days 
and had not improbably ventured into open Mediterranean waters. 

It b difficult in constructions like those of these great harbour works, 
consisting mainly of huge rough-hewn blocks, to fix on characteristic details 
definite enough to possess a comparative value. t iaS no e< a . ° _ 

that the Southern course of the harbour wall wit 1 its sa iuits am re i 1 > 
suggests Minoan parallels. But the paving of this and other sections o e 
quays as well as of the great breakwater certainly displays a great con- 

quanies to the \K*ti of embarkation, 

* These arc (narked cm M, Jbndei's plan {*?/. 
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fortuity — though on a larger scale — with that seen in the Courts of the 
Early Palaces of Crete. Thus in Fig. 222 a, 1 showing part of the surface of 
the great breakwater, the paving slabs form a rough mosaic recalling on a 
larger scale the early pavements of Knossos, Fig. 222 A. In the case of these 
quays anti moles the Interstices between the blocks were packed with sand 
or small angular fragments of stone. In the Minoan pavements, on the 
other hand, It is clear that the interstices originally contained a cement 
filling, best seen in the finest representation of this class of work- the 
‘ niosaiko’ pavements described above,- It is certain that the action of the 






EDGE Of CAUSE.WAV 


Fig. 222 ri, Pa viMi ot (Irmt Breakwater, 1'ig. 222/?. Paving at S.E. Corner of W. Coum 

Knossos. 


waves would have removed this from the Pharian quays, but there is 
considerable probability that this feature, which gave a finish to the surface, 
also originally existed in their case too,* 

It is a noteworthy point in regard to these comparisons that they refer 
to die Middle rather than the Late Minoan stage of the Cretan Palaces. 
The characteristic examples of pavements with large irregular blocks, to 

’ Fig. 222 ft is fruni Jondet, #/>. tit., p. ad, 3 Set: p. .mo, and p. 314, Fig, 158 , 

Fig- 6. (Cf. loop, ji. Fig, 4; south wall of 3 Ii bas already been suggested above {p.293, 
harbour.) M. Jondct nolices a certain radial non- 1) that the deep jMitagond grooves of 
arrangement of the slabs, also occasionally the landing t|uay formed the base of » frame- 
visible in the Minoan pavements. work enclosing n cement facing. 
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which the name ' katderim ’ has been applied, go back, as we have seen, 
to the close of the M, M, I Period. The fine ‘mosaiko ' class, which is an 
outgrowth of this, belongs to the close of M, M. 11 , From the date of the 
last Middle Minoan Period onwards, including the Late Mi norm Age. pave¬ 
ments with squared slabs were generally in vogue, the ‘ mosaiko type only 
surviving for central panels, like those of the Throne Room system. 

It will be seen that the period to which the above analogies lead us 
corresponds in a remarkable manner with the age of inti mate contact bet ween 
Mi noun Crete and Twelfth and Thirteenth Dynasty Egypt, of which such 
remarkable evidence has come to light, not only at Knossos itself but on 
Egyptian soil in connexion with the work of Sen user t 11 and Amenemhnt 111 
at Kaluni and neighbouring sites and even at Ahydos in Upper Egypt. 

The threat harbour works of the Island of Pharos may indeed have 
continued to serve Minoau mariners at a later epoch, and, as the addition ol 
the jetty to the landing quay shows, 1 they are not themselves all of the same 
date. The discovery of the alabastrou lid with the name of the Hyksoa 
Pharaoh Khyan, described below, points to a renewal of intercourse in 
his reign, referred here to the penultimate M. M. Ill phase. At no time, 
moreover, were relations between Crete and the Nile \ alley more intimate 
than under the Eighteenth Dynasty, which largely corresponds with the 
First Late Minoan Period, and it is reasonable to believe that at this epoch 
the Minoau shipping continued to avail itscll of the great facilities afforded 
by this insular port. Nay more, though Egyptian records are silent about the 
island harbour of Pharos—which was lo give its name to all lighthouses 
it was not unknown to the Achaean Greeks, who took over so much of Minoan 
tradition. This was the island in the rough sea 1 over against Egypt \ and 
a day's favourable sail from its river, having within it ‘ a haven with fair 
moorings' where Menelaos sheltered his vessel awhile and took in a water- 
supply for his return voyage.' It was already the legendary haunt oi 1 roteus, 
the Epic monster, otherwise identified by the Greeks with an Egyptian king. 

The traces of the Minoan wharves anti harbours in Crete itself remain 
to be investigated, On the North Coast the question is again complicate 1 . 
by die very considerable subsidence that lias taken place since Minoau times. 
While the South Coast of the Island has risen, and die Greco-Roman port 

1 ^ n 0te 2[ |i. 293. tv & T ' ‘ V IJ * 
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of Phalasarna on the extreme West has been left high and dry, 1 at Cherso- 
rtesos, to the East of Candia. I observed the walls and floors of the ancient 
harbour town beneath the sea at depths which pointed to a subsidence 
of quite two metres since Roman times, 5 a measurement which, assuming 
the rate of subsidence to have been approximately even, must be multiplied 
at least two and a half times for Middle Minoan remains. That the seaport 
of the ancient Knossos is in part represented by the small Venetian port of 
Candia is highly probable, l ire Venetian wharves are themselves super¬ 
posed on earlier moles, and whether actually in position or replaced, many 
Minoan blocks are visible in the harbour itself. But the point on which the 
Castle stands was anciently prolonged by a reef which runs for some distance 
East at a few fathoms' depth. 11 is the basis of existing plans for the 
extension of the port, and that this supported the foundations of a Minoan 
breakwater is highly probable, though the terrific storms caused by the pre¬ 
vailing NAV. gales in this windy gap of Crete can have left few remaining 
traces. That the Minoan harbour town extended along the opposite coast 
is at any rate clear from the existing remains of houses which are traceable 
for some distance East of the walls of Candia,*and a fair proportion of the 
pottery here found is of Middle Minoan and earlier date. The existence of 
similar traces show, moreover, that the settlement extended to the mouth of 
the little river Kaeratos, which was doubtless also utilized for the ancient 
shipping. Seawards, again, about six miles to the North, the desert island of 
Standi a, the ancient I >ia, traditionally connected with the Minoan Goddess 
under the name of Ariadne, offered secure protection to vessets against tire 
prevailing wind. Her cult may indeed he said to have been perpetuated by 
the little shrine of the I’anagia in the largest creek. In the hay of 11 agios 
Georgies a little to the West of this are visible blocks of an early wall, close to 
the sea, and above this are some levelled areas and early cultivation terraces, 
where on different occasions 1 collected fragments of Minoan pottery of more 
than one Period. 1 Dia, or Standia. has in a certain sense served the same 


1 Spratt, 7 hm/s tind Jti&Qrthti in €rtte l 
iip P- - 3 * ***» 

- The remains of a hasttita on the headland 
ahove show lliat Roman Chersonesos was still 
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purpose as l J haros to the overlying mainland. In the sheltered deep waters 
of its bays, the larger Venetian galleys, like those of the Saracens before 
them and of the Turks after them, found the accommodation which the 
shallow and confined harbour of Candta itself covild not ofier.' 

So far as my own investigations go, however, the best existing remains ttinmn 
of a Minoan port are to be seen at Hagia Pvlagia about i 2 miles West of jj^j, 
Candia. where is a peninsular site of dark schistose formation, the low dills I '* Ia g , n- 
of which are capped wilh the remains of walls consisting of well-squared 
blocks of the same material, enclosing house-ioundations with sherds going 
back 10 the earliest Minoan times. On either side oi the promontory are 
sandy coves. 1 1 1 is worth noting that the name ol the Christian patroness 
of this now untenanted port only thinly veils the form of Isis Pelagia, 
inventress of the sail, whose Mediterranean cult survived the Age of 
Constantine and the principal scene of whose worship was still to the last 
the Isle of Pharos A 

The close of the present Period as is shown by the evidence from Chrw u ~ 
Kali tin overlapped the early part of the thirteenth Dynasty, while its ^i ucst „ 
beginning,as we have seen,goes well back into the twelfth 1 dynasty. As M-- 1 11 
already observed there seems to be good warrant for placing the approxi¬ 
mate limits of M, M, 1 1 between 1900 and 1700 u. c. 

It Is clear that this stage of Minoan culture was cut short by a cam- M.M.It 
strophe, which from its widespread character may be thought to connect penry 
itself with a greater current of history, lying outside the insular limits. ily^ide- 
lt has been shown that a series of contemporary deposits, representing spread 
the last phase of M. M* 11 and resulting Irom a. general overthrow of 
the earlier Palaces, is visible throughout a great part ot tiie site both at 
Knossos and Phaestos. The ceramic remains found in this stratum on the 
two sites are, as we have seen, absolutely parallel. Y\ c recognize the same tinos- 
advanced polychromy, while the forms of the vessels and the types of the 
ordinary ware present the same similarities. 1 he knobbed type ot piihos 
occurs in the Early Magazines of both Palaces. A typical minor indication is 
supplied by a common form of plain cup, often roughly made and with the w ads 

abode of rabbits, Cretan wild go {tigrimia) tombs mostly T,. M. III A but some earlier, 
and peregrine falcons. Beyond attmalfc scrub The site continued in occupation in Greek 
such as mastic, untv wild ft^-Uees are to he times, and in a unit a liulc above the toas:- 
fountL Roman pntU-iy is also fairly abundant, itmud station was found the funeral stela with 
1 See (00 the remarks of Admiral Sprat!, a Cretan archer in relief described by Beimdoif, 

Trwek is. CrtU % i, p. 35, Jahrtiktfie d. OtsUrrtidiixhtn ArtA . Jnsf. 

* On la ntlu bring hills SJW» of the site are iQQjt ^ ^ 
extensive remains of a cemetery with tholos * TteGoddcss was also known *s Isis ritana. 
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pared p which constantly recurs a-midst the latest debris of the earlier Palaces 
on both sites. The latest ceramic remains found on the lower tloors in the 
region of the Magazines and elsewhere at Phaestos* and those accumulated 
in the circular, walled 1 rubbish-pit' in connexion with the earlier West Court 
there, are in many cases indistinguishable from those from the Loom-Weight 
Deposit at Knossos. from the Early Magazines, and from the analogous 
stratum recently explored in die great halls of the Domestic Quarter and 
along the West border of the Central Court. They equally correspond with 
the pottery found in the early walled rubbish-pit which was partly covered 
by the later structures of the * Theatral Area \ 

We have, in fact, abundant evidence of a contemporary disaster which 
befell both the great Palatial centres of Minoan Crete at the close of 
the Second Middle Minoan Period. 

It will be seen that the date of this catastrophe, as Indicated by the 
evidence from Kahum followed shortly on the close of the first, brilliant period 
of the Thirteenth Dynasty. It thus synchronizes with the break-up of the 
unity of the Egyptian kingdom, ol which advantage was to be shortly taken 
by the roving Sheikhs of the Eastern Desert io overrun the Delta. It is 
clear that both the Internal disruption of Egypt and the ensuing Hyksos 
encroachments must have put an end for a while to the intimate relations 
between Crete and the Nile Valley. On the other hand, there is no 
warrant for invoking any direct agency from the I lyksos side to account for 
the contemporary destruction that fell on the early Cretan Palaces and the 
overthrow of what we may perhaps call the old regime in the island. 1 The 
earlier Hyksos invasions were in fact rather in the nature of piece-meal 
ami irregular settlements under numerous small chiefs than of organized 
conquest, and their power was that of the desert, not of the sea. But the 
tide which the breaking ol the Pharaonic dam let loose may well have had 
reactions on the Mediterranean side about which we have no information, 
and the disaster that befell Minoan Crete at this time may he ultimately 
shown to stand in connexion with wider historic movements which also 
affected the neighbouring Anatolian coastlands, 

1 | >r. Eduard Meyer {GtstAitAf* tfa sitter destruction in the hakecs* on the other hand* 
turns, i\ p. Jt 6) brings the destruction of the is of earlier date, when Hyksos settlements its 
Minoan Palaces into connexion with Hyksos the Delta were only, at most* in an incipient 
conquests, and hints shat the discovery of the stage and there can he no question of a con- 
ahbaster lid of King Kbytm may be ait Indka- quest of Crete, The Khyan relic is rather an 
tion of actual Hyksos dominion in the island indication of ft new peaceful relationship with 
But she lid (sec p. A <9 5>«qq ) belongs to the re-united Egypt, 
penultimate ejKjch of M. M. Ill. The great 
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4 Town Mosaic ’ —Ciratmstances of discovery—-in M, M* ///a filling 
material; Probably heirloom from M.M. If b Sanctuary; Ivory 'Draughtsmen 
in some deposit ; Ft agmenta ry mm ins of la rge Compositeion ; t ininit feat ti re 
lowers and houses offortified town; Associated features relating to land and 
sea * Warriors, ship and negroid figures ; Facades of Town Houses; Modern 
impression—four- and sixfaned windoics; Architectural affinities with Terra- 
cotta Skrim and M\M. 11 construction : Sanctuary on Wall ; The Warriors 
and their Arms; Figured representations more archaic than (hose of faience 
objects of Temple Repositories ; Comparison with Chest of Kypsehs; Libyan 
clement in Composition-—Comparison of negroid heads with "Jewel Relief ; 
Plaques in shape of scales with Double Axe marl's • Scales, Oriental Convent ton 
for rocks; Survivals on later hi moan * rhytous with Siege Scenes ; Theme of 
the beleaguered City and Epic tradition. 

The evidence from the site of Knossos discussed In the preceding 
Sections that relate to the acme of the liarly Palace civilization has been 
mainly concerned with the inner life and structural ieatures oi the Palace 
itself. But the remarkable remains oi a faience mosaic found on the 
Northern border of the * Loom-Weight Basements' has afforded ait actual 
glimpse of a Minoan town of this epoch, situated, moreover, it would appear, 
in dose proximity to the sea. 

The stratigraphic conditions under which the discovery of the ‘ Town 
Mosaic' was made are not indeed, as has been already observed, by them¬ 
selves so conclusive as were those under which most ol the other relics 
found in this area came to light, whether M.M. H or M.M. HI. live 
remains of the faience tablets were found in the interspace between the 
Loom-Weight Basement and the substructures oi the N.l 1 ,, ] ortico, dis¬ 
persed through a layer of what seems to have been filling earth between 
60 cm. and 2 >lo metres—‘throughout a space, that is. of a metre and a hall 
beneath a clay and plaster pavement on which, as in the adjoining sections 
South, rested typical tripod pots belonging to the close of the M.M. Ill 
Period. Beneath this deposit again, from a depth of 2-75 metres beneath 
the upper floor, lay a clearly defined M. M. Hi stratum, on all fours with 
that of the Loom-Weight Basement immediately South of it, and containing 
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indeed fragments of the same objects, such as parts of the terra-cotta shrine 
and of the gold-mounted faience vase, that occurred in that area and which 
had in both cases been derived from a M. M. II b chamber above. 

It will be seen that In the Section shown in Fig. Itf" <5, p. 550, the horizon 
of the faience inlays to a certain extent corresponds with that in which the 
Spiral Fresco and other relics were deposited, belonging, as will be shown 
below, to the earlier M, M. Ill phase. But no remains of M, M. Ill fresco 
or painted stucco such as occurred so abundantly in the adjoining area 
came to light in association with these inlays. The deposit in which 
they were found was not, as in that case, the result of precipitation from an 
upper floor hut was simply filling material which had found its way here during 
the earlier phase of M. M. III. It is reasonable, therefore, to suppose that 
some objects included in it had been taken from an earlier M. M. 11 stratum. 
It is in any case clear that the ‘Town Mosaic - itself must be placed in the 
same connexion as the Terra-cotta Shrine, and the inlaid chest to which these 
fragments probably belonged may well have originally formed part of the 
furniture or the same sanctuary chamber, belonging to the close of the 
M. M. ] 1 Period. An alternative conclusion, taking into account the asso¬ 
ciations in which they were found, would be that the chest to which these 
faience inlays belonged, had been preserved for a while as an heirloom in 
the M- M. lit Palace. 

The only other noteworthy objects found in the same deposit as the 
faience tablets were four ivory ‘ men * obviously belonging to some kind of 
Minoan draught-board. These objects are described below 1 as supplying 
a valuable illustration of the magnificent inlaid Gaming Board, which itseif 
seems to have been the work of the closing M. M. Ill phase. 

From the soft, perishable nature of the material, most of these inlays 
were in a very fragmentary state. The existing remains, striking as they 
are, can only represent a small proportion of the original mosaic. It is dear 
that many of them had been repeated from the same mould. 

I he central feature, ns already noted, consisted of the lowers and houses 
of a fortified town. There were, however, also abundant remains of inlays 
of another class, trees and water, goats and oxen, marching warriors, 
spearmen and archers, arms and equipments, the prow apparently of a ship, 
and curious negroid figures. It is suggested below that we have here 
the remains of a siege-scene analogous to that on the silver rhyton from 
Mycenae. - 


.See p, 47 7 setjq.. Fig, 312. 
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Unexpected as have been many of the revelations of this ancient 
Cretan culture the appearance of these house facades with their two and 
three .stories and rooT attics and their windows of four and even six panes 
of a date not later, probably, than the last half of the eighteenth century n* c. 
is perhaps the most astonishing. In view of the general!) grandiose character Farida 
of tile Palace itself, the indications in it of upper stories appear natural {Jonsc*.' 1 " 
enough. But in the houses of the Mosaic we can hardly fail to recognize 
the dwellings of the ordinary Minoan citizens. That these should have 
already attained the tall proportions of a modern street-front points surely 
back to long generations of civic life. Some of the plaques representing 
house-fronts and towers have been tentatively placed together in the photo¬ 
graphic view, Fig. 223 , Window openings of somewhat later date have been 
recognized both ill tile inner Courts of the 1 ‘a lace and the outer walls* showing 
the dowel-holes for their wooden framework, TbusSuppI, IT VIl shows 
the window in the South wall of the light-welt of the Hall of Colonnades, 
which lighted the landing of the back-stairs, with the woodwork restored. 1 
while another, in the light-well of the 1 )ouble Axes, is given both as found 
and as restored (Figs. 25 M a, 253 The windows in question follow a con¬ 
ventional type, such as we see on the tablets B, D, G (Fig. 22fi). and others, 
in which their sills and lintels are continuous with the horizontal beams that 
traverse the masonry. But it is to be observed that another type, foreign 
it would seem to the later Minoan structural fashions, is well represented 
in the house facades (A, C. H, and S seqq.) in which the framework of the 
windows is isolated in the masonry. 

That windows with four or even six panes, conta i n ing some substitute for Creat 
window gla^s, should have already existed at this time is itself only another s 

proof of the extraordinary anticipation of modern civilized usage achieved in 
the great days of Minoan history—an anticipation not less marked in their lecture, 
hydraulic and sanitary appliances. The house-fronts are clearly those of 
town houses, adapted to standing in rows. 

Apart from the scarlet filling of the windows and window-panes, not 
always preserved, the colouring of the tablets, though of somewhat more 
sombre tones, approaches that of the faience objects to he described below 
from the Temple Repositories. The ground is of a pale or greyish tint, 
the timbering and disks are brown with transitions to crimson and green. 

The analysis given below 3 of the faience material of the relics of that 
distinctly later deposit is also applicable to the Town Mosaic, 


1 See p. 35.3, 


1 See below, p, 35;. 


s See p. -jS'i scqrj. 
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Fig. 222 , FMftftat Tablets R£iwttrtm&G Fronts ok Houses and Towers. ( V ) 
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Restored drawings of characteristic types by Mr, Theodore Fyfe, 
based on my reconstruction of the faience tablets themselves, are given in 
Fig. 220, 1 together with others of perfect specimens. Somewhat enlarged 
representations of hvo of the house-fronts, w ith keys to their colour scheme, 
are given here, Fig. -24, a, b> It will be seen that the ‘attic* on b has 
a decided slope, doubtless in order to shed the rain-water, and the inclination 
visible in the roof of the two wings of the house must have had a similar 
object. As a rule, however, the house roofs are represented level, as in <r. 


/6 



mftK gre? gxowd. with 

CRtHSQN STRtPgS S WfNDQW WtVfJ * WHITE . 

UPPER WINDOWS OPEN RIGHT THROVE# WINDOWS . SUNK f VtTH JCARLST TILLING 

LOWER WINDOWS. SUNK, WiTH SCARLET PIUING 


a A 

l-ii:. 2!M. Resioked Drawings at FaVenck House Fronts, (r!) 

The architectural facades on these tablets betray a distinct affinity in Arciiucc- 
several details with similar features on the component parts of the 
Miniature Terra-cotta Shrine, belonging to the M. M, II ^stratum of this ' rMr:i - 

. ^ v CtitUtL 

area. The elongated window openings, as in big* 22G, L) s F—though here Sh^tic: 
seen In pairs -are closely analogous to those above the rectangular block M 
of masonry represented in Fig- The alternating dark horizontal 

bands and light bands with rows of disks shown in Fig* 225 t absolutely 
correspond with a constantly recurring arrangement of the house-fronts 

r The plaques vary in .size, the mean of the houses being about 4-50 cm- in height and 
4 In breadth. 
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on the plaques. What perhaps is a still more important point is the 
appearance in the case of the masonry reproduced in the Terra-cotta Shrine 
of distinct interstices between the blocks. The method of laving the 
limestone blocks on a bedding of clay mortar, which gives rise to these 

well-marked intervals, is itself, as illus¬ 
trates l above in the case of the South 
light-area of the Queen's Mcgaron, a 
characteristic feature of the earlier type 
of Middle Mindan architecture as com¬ 
pared with the finely compacted blocks 
of the fully developed M. M. Ill style. 
But this earlier form of construction is 
«i.v n rty reproduced in the isodomic 
the tower-houses seen in 

iili, S, T, U. 

That some constructive features 
such as the wooden framework were to a 
certain extent common to the developed 
M. M. Ill style is not surprising when 
we remember that masonry encased in 
wooden timbering is already illustrated 
by the Early Minoan buildings of 
Vasiliki. Hut the architectural forms 
displayed by the House Tablet 
represent the traditions of the earner 
part of the Middle Minoan Age. They 
cannot as a whole bo taken to reflect 
the architectural fashions that emerge 
to view in the existing remains of the 
Domestic Quarter, which indeed were 
largely taken over by the Late Minoan 
builders. The * Town Mosaic ’ must in 
short be placed in the same M. M. II b 
context as the Terra-cotta Shrine, 

In spite, however, of their early date and archaic tradition the effect 
produced by the facades of these Minoan town-houses is on the whole 
' surprisingly modern. Though in some cases details of the restoration are 
necessarily conjectural, the general .accuracy of their presentment, as seen 
in big. 22h, can hardly be contested. Of the types of building there shown. 
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A—G depict front views of houses shoeing considerable variety in structure. 
The elevations O—W seem, on the other hand, to be the back's of similar 
houses built for defence without lower windows, and probably ranged along 
the town wall. J-M are outer towers and gates— K show ing two double 
entrances. Of the towers, 1 is remarkable from the clear rendering of the 
upright posts of the gate—recalling that on the silver vase from Mycenae 
with the siege scene, and Egyptian parallels. The small window here to 
the left of the entrance was evidently intended for observation on the part 
of the warder. 

Of the exceptional facade, Fig. 220, N, two specimens occurred. Its 
curious Incurved window-openings recall in outline the Minoan altar liases, 
and, as shown below, we may here recognize the back of a sanctuary 
building dedicated to the Minoan God (.less. 

We are here, as a 1 read)' noted, outside the walls of the Palace itself. 
Neither can the house facades before us be regarded as typical of the 
more spaciously planned mansions of its immediate surroundings. They 
display, on the contrary, in an eminent degree the restricted frontage of 
houses shut in by city walls. Their defensively constructed backs, in fact, 
together with tile towers and bastions, sufficiently show that we have here 
to do with a fortified City, though the details of the architecture, the 
timbering and panel work, the windows, the imitation of the round beam 
ends, and the isodotnic masonry are still of Cretan type. 

We see here, indeed — beyond all hope recovered for us—an actual 
presentment of the street fronts and outer borders of a fenced Minoan City 
as it existed at the close of the .Second Middle Minoan Period. 

W hether we may locate the town in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Palace itself or ill Minoan territory' abroad, the towers constructed 
of isodomic masonry, the gates and bastions here before us must be taken 
as evidence that the idea of fort! heat ion was still quite alive in the island 
at this time, Interesting parallels, moreover, are to be found in the castel¬ 
lated buildings that appear on some clay sealings, of slightly later date, 
found at iiakro in East Crete (Fig, 227, a, 6)> l 

1 hat the castellated structures on these, the first of which {a) presents 
isodomic masonry, found a further source of strength in divine or heroic 
guardianship is shown by the associated emblems, best seen on The 
hd met with ear-pieces and the S-shaped shields recur on ritual vessels,-and 
the object to the right seems to be a seated Sphinx, 

1 Hogarth, Zakfo Staling J. //, S\ t .vdi, goblets of religious use from Tomb V at 
P + ^ :Ln{ l fl* X Nos. 13a, 1 ji. Isopata (slrdboMfogrtt, \xv t 1914, p, 26 »eqq b 

I hey me seen together on polychrome and p, 27, Fig. 37, a t &). See Vol ]| r 
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The sealing f,* on the other hand, apparently represents a gateway, 
over which, as in the case of that of Mycenae, the lion supporters of the 
Great Minoan Goddess kept watch and ward. Here, too. as in the lions’ 
Gate, we see between the piers—though not here as a support of the 
guardian animals themselves—an altar base with incurving sides such as has 
been illustrated above by the ‘Miniature Sanctuary’ of still earlier date,* 
Here, in fact, is the explanation of the buildings with similar incurved 
openings, an example of which is shown in Fig. 22 ( 5 , N, which seems to 
have stood on the wall line of the fenced city represented by tile faience 
tablets. As will be shown elsewhere, a curious parallel to this is afforded 
by the besieged town of the silver rhy ton of Minoan fabric from Mycenae, in 



a b c 

1 11,. 22r, a, c. Seaijjh;> from ZaEro showing Camei lath* Building (a) ash 

l'MALlK A Jill PCHCTAI, OK SHRINK (J) 


which a shrine with the sacral horns is visible on an outer Avail of 
distinctively Minoan construction*® 

From the numerous fragments found of these architectural plaques, 
it seems probable that they formed part of a mosaic representing a con¬ 
siderable town. This itself, moreover, appears to have stood in connexion 
Avtth a larger composition, as may be gathered from the stray pieces given 
in Fig, 228, though the evidence for the completion of this is unfortunately 
of a very fragmentary nature. 

We see Minoan men, most of them, it Avould seem, warriors with spears 
and bows (h Eg- 228 ,/, /)—perhaps of both the European arid Asiatic types— 
clad in short, close-fitting loin-cloths recalling the Cup-bearers of the Proces¬ 
sion Fresco (Fig. 228 ,/).* On two fragments appear what seem to he curved 
and crested helmets 1 Fig. 228 , m\ Fig, 220. t), on another a conical head-piece 
(F igs. 228,/; 22it, /), while one (y) shows part of a how. Some of the men are 

1 Hogarth* ]k S; i Fig, 28 (No, 112), on a newly discovered fragment, but has not 

1 See p. 220, Fig, 166 * H. been hhhertn noted, 

" ^reVoLII- This interesting detaiJ qccuji * Sec Vol. II* 
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marching; others, probably archers, are in a half-kneeling pose. In another 
case there is seen part of a prostrate figure (Fig. *22$. r), or, perhaps, of 
two men grappling with one another. 

The Minoan figures are tinted with a pale ochreous hue, but besides 
these are fragments of others of a more swarthy skin colour, while the 
steatopygous rump, abdominal prominence, and prognathism displayed by 
some of these are clearly negroid (Fig. 230, it, />, c). Another of the 



Flo. fi, />, t. I'MAtiMrsTS ri>k ]-Vu.x« t. l*t \i>ves about 2 ditmt.). 



Fig, 23 u, <t, b, r. I’KAtiMEsfT.s oe Fai'ksce IT.aql'es wttn Negroid 
Foe vs, (r. 2 dsums.) 

dark-skinned figures is seen in a grotesque attitude squatting like a frog 
(Fig, 228, z), others are exceptionally small, and with their hands stretched 
out as if in the guise of suppliants. 

Remains of more than one plaque (Fig. 228 c, d t e) depicting the Cretan 
wild goat or agritui point to hunting scenes, but there was also the foot (A) 
of an ox or bull, which may have belonged to a pastoral or agricultural theme. 
Others show trees, some with ivy like foliage (^ r ), A very suggestive 
tablet is entirely covered with a waved design depicting water {gg) - in 
riverless Crete, surely, the 'Stream of Ocean’. It seems probable that 
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the remarkable fragment Mg* 229, <r is part of the prow of a vessel with 
ait eye painted on it as on the galleys ot later Greece. 

In examining the figured representations on these tablets we are at 
once struck, as in the case of the architectural features, with their archaic 
aspect as compared with the types in vogue at the close of the Middle 
Minoan Period or in the early part of the Late Minoan Age. Compare 
for instance the goat, Fig. so stiffly rendered, and the head of the 

other. Fig. 22S r, with such a living presentment as that of the she-goat 
and young on the faience relief from the Temple Repositories illustrated 

below. 1 „ 

The variation in the size of many of these tablets would not in itsdi 


preclude their having formed parts of the same scene, if we may suppose 
that they had been set in the same plaster field. I his indeed seems to ha\c 
been the case with the component parts of the faience group described below 
which includes the flying fish. 4 But where, as in certain figures, we have 
to do with a difference of scale—for instance in the archer (/) and the 
spearman (V)-—we must naturally infer that they belonged to different zones. 

It seems probable indeed that the inlays had belonged to separate panels, 
forming part of the decoration, perhaps or a large wooden chest,* a true 
SatSaX/a like that of Dana£. We may even venture to see in it “ f,s 

the prototype of the Chest of Kypselos—porcelain plaques here anuci- Chest ^ 
pating ivory. The varied character ot the subjects themselves- the city, an J 
the scenes of peace and war, of hunting, pastoral life and tilth, the waves 
of ocean—bring this into the cycle of great Minoan compositions in relief, 
the tradition of which was to be handed down in Greek epic. 1 

Like the faience material itself, the suggestion ot the present mosaic may 
have come from Egypt, though the designs themselves are purely indigenous. 

We may infer at any rate that part of the scenes depicted lay on the 
further side of the Libyan Sea- whose actual billows, it seems, were not 
omitted from the composition. The ship might suggest that we have here m Cam- 
the harbour town of * broad Knossos , or it may be that we have ,1 pictorial 

record_tantalizingly incomplete —of some actual Minoan expedition on the 

African side. In that case the fenced City here depicted may have repre¬ 
sented some Minoan overseas foundation on the Libyan shores. 1 here 
are, as will be seen, some reasons for supposing that the parallel subject, 


1 Fig. SG6, p. sro. 

* See p. 521. 

’ A number of faience plaques were found 
in the Room of lire Throne, together with 


a of carbonized cypress wood, apparently 
forming |ttrt of it small chest. 
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the siege scene oix the Minoan silver rhyton from Mycenae, was laid outside 
Crete, in that case on the Anatolian side. 

Another piece of contemporary evidence regarding connexions with 
the further coast of the Libyan Sea is, moreover, to lie found in a fragment 
of a painted stucco relief, apparently belonging to the dose of the succeeding 
Period, showing a mans hand—coloured red according to the Minoan 
canon'—fingering a gold necklace with pendants in the form of heads of 
negroid affinity, with large triple earrings ( Fig. 231). J t looks as if the gold 

of the jewel itself may have come from 
Nubia or some other African source. Nor 
is it necessary to suppose that it came through 
an Egyptian medium. Caravans consistingof 
veiled representatives- Tuans and others 
of the old Libyan stock still bear gold-dust 
to the Tripoli markets from across Sahara.* 
It is noteworthy that though the heads of 
this necklace show certain negroid features 
such as the curly black hair, thick lips, snub 
noses, and large ears, their colour is a tawny 
yellow like the gold. It is true that the 
ixay be due to the original material of 
the pendants having been of gold with inlays 
in other materials. It is possible, however, 
that we have here to do with members of some African race under negroid 
in line nee rather than with actual niggers. 

Among the plaques of the Town Mosaic, which were otherwise of 
rectangular shapes, appears an exceptional and well-represented series 
moulded in the form of scales. Fig. 228 /-and of a pale green hue. 9 
I he under sides of these were also abnormal in displaying on their lower 

I he marking of the material thus with the 
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sfjtue of ihcm veiled in the Tuareg fashion. 


An inherent feature of tills conventional 
pattern is the placing uppermost of the rounded 
surface in contrast to ibe true scale motive, as 
seen in armour,, ami liter analogous feather 
ornament such as we find m Egypt (Pelrie, 

JZgi'/tfiatt /)&vrti/tc'f ,/ rf t |.k. ihjrjfj,J, when- 
I he founded border is, naturally, below, 'The 
position of these scale inlays is shown bv the 
doable axes on their lower surface. 
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consecrating; emblem seems itself to indicate that the inlays had formed part 
of an object belonging to a sanctuary of the great Minoan Goddess, This 
conclusion, it will be seen, fits In with the parallelism already established with 
the Terra-cotta Sanctuary, and enhances the probability that the Chest which 
the Town Mosaic seems to have adorned bad found a place in the same 
sanctuary chamber. 

The scale inlays themselves should by no means be regarded as merely 

of decorative import, and seem in¬ 
deed to form an integral part of the 
composition itself as a conventional 
representation of a rocky landscape. 
As an indication of a rocky or 
mountainous site this convention is 
of very early oriental usage. It 
was indeed already employed by 
the Sumerians at an epoch anterior 
to the Semitic domination and at 
least as early as the beginning of the 
Third Millennium ti.c. (Fig. 232). 1 
At a later date, on the well-known 
stela on which Hammurabi is seen 
receiving the taw from Sham ash,- the 
seated figure of the Sun God has Ids 
feet on a scaled base similar to that 
SUM “ IAN - rmoHxnurgw* of earlier usage, which here stands 

SHOWING SCALES AS INDICATION CIV RoCtCV < o’ 

Ground cn which a Male Figure poults for his Holy Mountain. .So. too, at 

* Li nation to a Goddess (c. 2 yoo N.c. ; a later tier tod the same convention 
Louvre). . r , 

in a more stylized iorm survives in 

Assyrian and Phoenician art. 3 The peak, moreover, on which the Minoan 

Goddess stands in the later sealings of the Central Palace shrine at Knossos 

shows the same scale-like formation.* 



1- rt. .. . FI. . . . ... tl. . . . 


1 The Scale convention is here seen on n 
perforated plaque of about lCannatum h s reign, 
f* 2900 b.€i, representing a votary before a 
seated Goddess (L + Heu*ey T Dmripti&n its 
209 ; louvre Catalogue, Nu. i s ; 
I- \\\ King. History vf Sumtr and Akk^d* p. 6 S, 
I i ig i 2 o) l On this ^ubjL j ct see A> Reichel, 
Sludittf zur krtfisrfi-m\ KuttSf {Jahrts- 

htfk d. QttftrmtAitt&en f*nA t voL si 

< 1p. 251 seqq ). 
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3 Notable examples are supplied by the 
CfprptFboemcian silver bowls* 

1 Compare, loo, the base of the faience relief 
with tiie goal and kids from the Temple 
Repositories* p» 510, 366 , below. I he 
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It is of special interest to note that tins scale convention in a more 
decorative reticulated form appears as an indication of a rocky steep on an 
interesting fragment ol a L. M. 1 rhyton, where an archer is seen in the act 
of mounting it. This fragment, as is shown in a later Section of this 
work, 1 undoubtedly belongs to a composition analogous to the Siege 
Scene on the silver vessel of the same class found at Mycenae. 1 n the 
latter case not only the sea mnrgent but the rocky surface of the shallows is 
indicated in the same manner, while on a painted clay rhyton from Pseira, 
where dolphins are surrounded by a similar reticulation, it may be taken to 
represent the sea itself. 

Die conventional rendering of a rocky background by means of scale 
inlays in the lown Mosaic atlords another link of connexion with a later cycle 
of subjects such as the above, the central theme of which Is a besieged city. 
I here is good warrant indeed for concluding tit at we have here a version, 
coeval with the earliest Palace of Ktiossos, of epic scenes, the later trans* 
formations of which maybe delected not only in the Minoan reliefs referred 
to, but in the shields of Hcrakles and Achilles, as described by Hesiod and 
Homer. The theme of the beleaguered city created of in these Minoan 
compositions was as old in Egypt as the days of the Early Dynasties. 
More, however, will be said on the comparisons there supplied in con¬ 
sidering the Minoan version on the silver rhyton found in the Mycenae Grave, 
At a later date it was to take immortal shape in the * tale of Troy divine'. 


1 See Vol. It. 
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MIDDLE MI NO AN III 

$ 1 6 . M. M. Ill: (A) The Beginning of the New Kka. 

Epoch of Transition ; //< raided by great colas/raphe at aid of M. Af. II; 
Continuity of culture preserved—but emergence of new elements; Possible 
Dynastic change; Kao linearized Script, Class A ; Partial dislocations at 
Knossos; Close of Period well marked by stratified deposits and great Remodel' 
ling; those of IV, and E. loiug contrasted; Great filling in on /:. slope; 
Evidences of intermediate Af, Jf, HI phases ; Law of delimitation between 
M, Af III and L. Af, 1 more definite in pottery: Difficulties attending some of 
the greater naturalistic works suck t * salt- paintings and reliefs; Such can only 
be referred to a great transitional epoch : I mport a nee oj Spiral hr esco Deposit; 
Magazine of' Ahedallian Pit hoi and Corridor of Bays, 

The epoch at which we have now arrived is pre-eminently one of 
transition between Middle and Late Minoan traditions. A new Era in 
fact begins which overlaps them both. 11 is heralded, as we have seen, by 
what appears to have been a widespread catastrophe both at Knossos and 
Phaestos, which seems for a time at least to have brought with it a real 
set-back to the Middle Minoan culture so brilliantly illustrated by the 
remains of its Second Period. 

This overthrow, as has been shown above, seems to have followed at no 
long interval the interruption of direct relations with the Kile \ alley which 
was a natural consequence of the break-up of Egyptian unity at the close ol 
the first brilliant era of the Thirteenth Dynasty, Its approximate date, which 
must lie taken as a term tor the beginning of the present Period, has been set 
down at 1700 u. c. The local catastrophe seems Lo have been so general and 
thoroughgoing that the Palace sites both at Knossos and Phaestos may. 
partially at least, have remained for an appreciable time uninhabited and 
have existed as mere heaps of ruins. 

Although the temporary set-back must in any case have been con¬ 
siderable and the new order of things was only gradually built up. this does 
not mean that the essential continuity of Minoan civilization was at this 
time broken off. 
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Certain changes indeed of great significance are visible in the new 
order, such as the cessation of the traditional hieroglyphic form of script 
and its replacement by a more advanced and linearized type, which cannot 
he said to be its direct outgrowth. Side by side with this, too. is the 
appearance of new types of signet and new methods with regard to sealing. 
Novel architectural features also emerge, Mich as the compact masonry, 
the fondness for floor-cists or * kasellesand, towards the close of this 
Period, other new-fashioned constructive methods. As the art of M. M. Ill 
moreover grows to maturity we witness a remarkable manifestation of the 
naturalistic spirit. 

Ihat the overthrow at the dose of M, M. I E was accompanied by 
a dynastic change is extremely probable. The possibility can by no means 
be excluded that new ethnic ingredients had introduced themselves. Yet, 
with all this, the survival and evolution of the older elements of the earlier 
Cretan civilization is still so intensive in its quality that we cannot speak of 
any such break In the continuity of Minoan culture as would, wc may 
suppose, have resulted from subjection to a foreign yoke. It is dear, for 
instance, that in the earlier M. M, 111 stage, ,r, much of the architectural 
traditions of the M. M. 11 b phase still survived. 

borne discontinuity, however, in the architectural traditions of the 
Knossian Palace there undoubtedly was at this epoch. Many features 
indeed in the Palace plan as it at present exists go back no further than the 
} bird Middle Minoan Period. This, it will be seen, is especially true of the 
Ulterior of the 1 Domestic Quarter \ throughout a large part or which some¬ 
thing like a clean sweep was made in order to carry out the new arrange¬ 
ments. In this case there seems to have been a good deal of deliberate 
demolition. Even here, however, the bases of several important walls sur¬ 
vived, while in the neighbouring area of the Loom -Weights, the lower 
courses oi the M. M. 11 walls were largely used as foundations for their 
hi, M. Ill successors. A certain amount of dislocation, however, is in this 
case, too, visible in the plan. 

This Loom-Weight area, as is demonstrated below. 1 proved as impor- 
tanr for the history of the present Period as for the preceding. As will 
lie seen from the section given in Fig. 187 l> above, there were here two 
M. M. Ill floor-levels with characteristic contents, overlying that which 
marked the latest M. M. 11 phase. ' & 

The importance of the earlier M. M. Ill stratum here brou-ht to light 
illustrating the mature stage of what may be called M. M. HI a, m its 
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relation to the original structural core of the Domestic Quarter, will Be 
[jointed out Below. 1 It is represented by the penultimate floor-level in the 
section of the Magazine of the Medallion PWtoi given below in Fig. *2:13, 
and its place in the stratification there shows that it marks the result of 
a gradual revival after a long interval of stagnation which has left its record 
in the thick stratum above the late M. M. II pavement. 

The deposits illustrating the dosing phase of this Period—here defined 
as M. M. HI <5—are of very wide extent, and the story that they tell is 
not always the same. It is clear that throughout a large part of the 
Western Wing there must have been a considerable conflagration, probably 
accompanied by lawless plundering. In the case of the ‘floor cists of xwwiflu 
the Sanctuary Area and the adjoining West Magazines, as well as in the 
Basements of the South-West," a burnt M.M. Ill stratum underlies the 
Late Minoan structures. The cists them selves! were filled in with carbonized 
debris, often, as in the case of the ' Iomplc Repositories , containing the 
remains of valuable possessions. 

On the East Slope, however, the phenomena with which we have to piieno- 
deai seem to be largely of a different order, 1 here is little ol this burnt stupe. 
M.M. Ill deposit, though it is clear that a wholesale remodelling took place 
over a large part of this region early in the Late Minoan Age. accompanied 
by the filling in of M.M, ill Magazines or basements. In several Maga¬ 
zines the M. M. HI vessels were here leit on the floors, as antiquated or of 
little account, at the time when the new structures were built above them. 

This filling in of walled space* on what had been the upper terrace on Filiingm 
this slope seems to have been part of a methodical architectural plait carried J[t j,j aspi . 
out at the beginning of the Late Minoan Age for raising die level of strnc- 
lures along the Eastern border of the Central Court. I Ills process is in fact slope, 
visible both South anti North of the great Cutting on this side. To the 
South of this was a distinct 1 insula* presenting the remains of a compact 
aggregation of M.M. Ill buildings, including a small ‘ histral basin and its 
dependencies and a group of Magazines. These Magazines, named afier the 
Lily Vases in one of their com partments,* were at tins time deliberately earthed 
under, with theircontents intact, to afford a platform fora L.M. 1 step-way run¬ 
ning up to the Central Court. So, too, in w hat may be termed the Northern 
quarter on this side, the N.E. Magazines with their stacks of plain M. M. Ill 
pottery and the adjoining N.E. Hall were covered In in the same manner. 

‘ Sec p. jisj sci[i[. ii, l'igs. js 4). Sec pp, 554, 555, My. 

: In one of these arc irL&rrilhed M.M. III ilG.A 
jar was found (Jlwssm, igoi P pp* * below* p* 575. 
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Immediately South of this again, along the N. border of the great 
Cutting, was a well-defined rectangular enclave representing, as will be 
shown below, the basements of a M.M. Iff East Hall, a little below the 
level of the Central Court, l itre a similar filling in on a still larger scale 
seems to have taken place at the beginning of the First Late Minoan 
Period with the object of erecting a new East Hall the Portico of which 
should step up from the Central Court. The filling in of the Corridor 
of the Bays and the connected Magazine of the ‘ Medallion' PUkot was part 
of this work. 

On this side at any rate, there was no trace of violent conflagration, and 
lime can be no doubt that in the Domestic Quarter a good deal of the 
M. M. Ill structures had survived to the last days of the Palace, 

The catastrophe that undoubtedly befell the West Wing at this time 
accompanied as it seems to have been by the ransacking of the floor cists 
may account for their general filling in or conversion to superficial vats as well 
as for their eventual paving over in the early part of the succeeding Late 
Minoan Age, It also implies some wholesale changes in the method 
of storage, rendered necessary by the dosing of the old repositories. 

I he traces, remaining in some of these in the region of tile West Magazines, 
of gold foil, the bronze fittings of boxes, and inlays of crystal and faience! 
and the remains of the faience figures belonging to the Central Palace Shrine! 
may well represent the leavings of somewhat hasty pillagers. 

In another direction the extension of the West Court at the beginning 
of the Late Minoan Age entailed the filling in and paving over of the circular 
walled ‘ rubbish pit on that side, containing heaps of M. M, 111 sherds. 

Hins in one way or another a large amount of stratified material was 
clearly marked ofl in various parts of the Kuossian Palace at the close of the 
Third Middle Minoan Period. In many cases, moreover, this deposit wa" 
separated from Lhe Late Minoan level by actual paving slabs. It is due to 
the operation of these causes that this mass of material has been preserved 
giving a collective picture of the fabrics of the M, M. Ill culture in its final 
phase. U e have here, in fact, one of the most definite lines of stratigraphic 
demarcation to be found at any stage of Minoan history, and, on the whole it 
will be seen that certain characteristic products lie on one or the other side of 
the chronological landmark thus supplied. The fine ceramic class for 
instance, formerly associated with the term 'Mycenaean*, distinguished 
by its prevailing dark decoration on a buff ground, its brilliant iron Maze, and 
its cn$p consistency the result of improved technical processes— is practi¬ 
cally confined to the Lite Minoan side of the boundary. It must at the 
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same time be recognized that in the higher departments of naturalistic art, 
the endeavour to lay down any fixed lines of delimitation between the works 
of the mature M. M. Ill phase and those ot the earlier part at least of 

L. M. I is fraught with much greater difficulties, Much of the material, such 
as the trescocs and {tainted reliefs, is of a character that does not follow 
ordinary stratigraphic laws. It is true that, as conventionalism becomes more 
perceptible and heraldic designs gain ground, we feel that we are on the hate 
Minoan side of the border. But some of the highest products of Minoan 
art can only he. described as belonging to a great transitional epoch. 

It has been already noted that the remains found in the stratum 
beneath the later pavements and fillings in show the Middle Minoan style in 
its most developed phase. 11 follows from this that the data thus afforded 
naturally exhibit the maximum amount of differentiation from the characteristic 
products of the latest M. M. 11 stage, such as its advanced polychrome wares. 

I hey are separated from this M, M. II stage not only by an accumulation 
of deposit and new structural elements, but in many places by a succession 
ol intermediate floor-levels. 1 1 should therefore be constantly borne hi mind 
that, though less abundantly forthcoming, there is distinct evidence of a series 
of transitional phases within the limits of M. M. Ill itself. 

Even after the revival from the great catastrophe at the close of 

M. M. 11 was already well advanced, there is evidence of a series of partial 
destructions and renovations on the Palace site of Knossos. The important 
section Fig. 187^above, 1 giving the successive structures of the Loom- 
W eight Area, shows the walls of a M. M. 111 building set above the earlier 
remains. On the pavement of its latest floor-level, above its M. M. Ill a 
deposits, w ere characteristic pots answering to types found in the scries of 
deposits that mark the closing phase of M, M. 111, 

So, too, in the section of the pavement of the * Queen s Megaton ’, 
illustrated in Fig. 155 above, 4 at least two floor-levels are visible 
between the ‘ mosaiko ’ pavement ol" the closing M, M, II phase and the 
gypsum slabbing of L. M. 1 date, Ofgreat chronological importance, more¬ 
over, is the fact that there are, as will Lie shown below, conclusive reasons for 
referring the M, M. Ill stratum in which occurred the alabastrou lid with 
the name of the Hyksos Pharaoh Khyan to a date anterior to that re¬ 
presented by the latest floor-deposits of this Period. It will be seen that 
this important relic is here regarded not as an indication of an imaginary 

II yksos Conquest of Crete, but rather as a token of the restoration of peaceful 
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intercourse with Egypt at the time when it was again reunited into a single 
monarchy at the hands of this Egyptianized Hyksos dynast. 

An tnutres ting example of intermediate strati location was brought to light 
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Section in the course of test excavations made in 191 ; beneath the gypsum pavement 
° r thc Magazine uf the * Medallion ' pithoi (Fig. 283), which, together with 
lion’ dal ' the at, i oin ing 1 Corridor of the Baysformed an annexe to the first lloor of 
pithoi. the Domestic Quarter. A terminus a quo for this pavement was supplied by 
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of a row of pithoi found upon it. decorated with ‘medallions' showing 
white rosettes, more fully described below, as typical products of the 
closing M. M. Ill phase * 1 The carbonizing process due to the oil which 
these originally contained had much blackened the gypsum slabbing, and ^.°p|£ e 
tins process had extended to two strata below. At a depth of 37 cm beneath mans: 
this gypsum floor, immediately resting on the Neolithic clay, was a pave- 11 . 



Fig. 234. Section beneath M. M, lllfl Pavement ok Magazine or 1 Medallion ’ I'mioi, 
showing Intermediate Strata and M. M, II b ‘ Mos.mko’ Floor nr.i.uw, with Plaster Stand roa 
t-AHCE Oil Jar, 

nient of the? M. M. 1 1 b ‘ tnosaiko ’ class.* consisting of polygonal slabs of 
very fine limestone, the interstices of which were Idled with white plaster. 

In some pavements of this class the plaster is bright ret!. 

In the overlying deposit above this 1 mosaiko' floor lay shallow bowls, 
small plain vessels and fragments, a few M.M. II. but mostly typical of the m_m.ui 
M. M. Ill class. At 1 7 cm, above it was a plaster floor over which was 1 loors 
a carbonized layer, 5 cm. thick, with further M.M. Ill sherds. Then followed 
another plaster floor and a similar deposit, still more carbonized, inline- 
1 Sec p r 563 seqq, and Fi^- 109 , J Sec above* p* 21c. 
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d lately underlying the gypsum slabs of the M. M. ill Magazine in its final 
form. We have here, therefore, the record of three successive floors between 
the close of M. M. 11 and that of M. M. Ill [see Section. Fig. 233). A further 
interesting circumstance was the discovery on the earlier * mosaiko 1 floor of 
a raised plaster circle r metre in diameter, adapted to hold a jar with a base 
of about 94 cm. ; Fig. 234I [ follows that the use of this space as a 
Magazine for oil storage goes back to a distinctly earlier date, when the floor 
level was lower. The large pithos base is in keeping with the M. M. II 
tradition. The Magazine itself was somewhat narrowed at a date slightly 



Flo. 235* 


View of Ksclavk containing Mauu-ikk of j MUmU.Rw' Pithoi anii the Corriik>r of 
the It.ws pTji.1-: KOVAC Macazixfs '), To lefi is Miihu.e E. \Y. foKRtuoK. 


anterior to the storage of the ‘Medallion’ pithoi by the rebuilding of its 
E. wall on a broader scale. 

Magazine In the adjoining Corridor of the Bays {Fig. 23(j) were found remarkable 
lion* hoards of contemporary vessels of culinary and probably also of ritual usage,* 
and Cor- ai *d this with the contiguous Magazine, built on an upper terrace-level of the 
rirjorof East Slope, together formed an isolated enclave in connexion with the 
adjoining first floor of the ‘ Domestic Quarter’, 
riers There can be no doubt that the primary function of the massive piers 

*“ creilt masonry that divided the Corridor into separate bays for storage was to 

atoov* Ha11 act as su Pl ,orts fa r piUars of what seems to have been the great East 
l lall of the Palace, which, in its M. M, III shape, was somewhat below the 

* The flat Ixjtder of die piaster circle was 9*5 cm. in diameter. 

* See below, p, 5G5 and fig, 412 . 
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level of the Central Court* As will be 111 ore fully demonstrated below, the 
general plan of this is very clearly suggested by the existing substructures 
in this area. That an important upper Hall was in existence here before the 
close of the M. M. Ill Period results from a variety of evidence, ami it will be 
shown that the stone drain-heads found on the same terracq-level must be 
brought into connexion with the drainage of its roofs and light-court. In 
relation to this may be also placed the early coin mil bases, the Spiral Fresco, 
and the painted stucco low-reliefs found, as we shall see, in the M. M. Ill 
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stratum of the Loom-Weight Area. Later on, at the beginning of the 
L, M. 1 Period, it appears to have been succeeded by another Hall on a higher 
level but following much the same lines. To this seem to have belonged 
the magnificent high-reliefs of painted stucco representing agonistic scenes. 

I he Magazine oi the Medallion Piihoi", however, together with the The 
Corridor of the Bays, had no connexion wi th this upper Hall. They constitute 
an enclave, built, as already said, off the first floor of the Domestic Quarter 
and designed for its convenience. From the stately character of the store 
jars themselves, some ol them stamped with official seals, the group of 
structures may be fitly described as par excellence * the Royal Magazines 
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Dr amt fit aerelptneut of /At Exea : alion—discovery of Grand Staircase 
and Residential Qt/artc r in great East Cut tings 7 Ac ' Domestw Quarter ; 
Preservation of Upper Stories / Work a! Restoration : Malls of C o to modes 
ami Don Me Axes; 1 Queens Afegaron*; Court of D/staffs ; A lUralign of 
Drainage System ; Strike Quarter and S/at reuse; Room oj Slone It cue A 
and Upper I fall of Double Axe*; System above Queen s Afeg arou — Bedrooms Y 
Ha ///-rooms p and L ah ines; 7 1 r*i su ry of S/t n ue; TAe t / ra ml S tai reuse of fiz v 
ft/gAls. — afproac/ien from Centra/ Lour/; Taper my wooden coin m ns — /ha r 
origin in primitive stone pillars ; Lem column bases ; l se of Cypress wood; 
Bvidmee of fluted columns ; MAh III Construction ; Timber framescorl 
of walls and wmdoios; Important architectural equations supplied Ay area 
of Spit 'at Presto ; Ch t onofogka l data — s/t 'netu ra / core of Domes tic Q unrter 
Ah AI m III a P a Existing supaficial features mainly Ah M- ff/h and Late 
■ J /inoa u ; / 7 assage East of Domestic Qua rte/ - A/a rblat a mi h A a Ayr / n tA 
frescoes; Egyptian Meander as If ease Plan; The Labyrinth and Minotaur 
at Knossos* 

[t was in working South from the last section of the Corridor of the Bays, 
and thus through a blocked doorway to a threshold beyond, that the course 
of excavation on the Palace site of Knossos took its most dramatic turn. 1 
Immediately in front of the doorway appeared the ascending steps ol a flight 
of stairs, flanked by a stone parapet with the socketed bases of carbonised 
wooden columns, A couple of paces to the right, on the other hand, the 
paved surface—hitherto regarded as the ground-level ol this part of the 
building—suddenly began to step down,and turned out to he the landing of 
a descending flight of twelve steps. 1 his led to another landing, stepping 
down to a third, from which, at right angles to the left, the head of a lower 
flight came into view. 

A sketch of the first results of this exploratory work by Mr. 1 heodore 
Fyfe is given in Fig, 237, showing the void caused by die crumbling away 
oi a carbonized wooden column that had supported die landing block between 
two upper flights* Another landing block fora filth flight of stairs, grooved 
for the great beam cuds, is seen /n stiu at the fur tiler end of the middle wall. 

This part of the excavation proved to be altogether miners work owing 
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to tilt risk of bringing clown the stairway above, and necessitated a constant 
succession of wooden props. It was therefore a happy circumstance that 
two of the workmen had worked in the Laurion mines. Eight days of 
dangerous tunnelling brought us beyond the second landing, down another 
flight of twelve steps, to what after long additional excavation, proved to 
be a columnar court lighting the successive flights of the Grand Staircase. 



hi.. .MS. \ [j-.ii oi Lower ti.iiiiiTs; of Gk.vsii Staircase and Surrounding Rmiox 
of Domestic Quarter, as provisions i y slj-portkd; from Look-out Station ox 
( ENTRAL Court, 


A sketch of this light-court, known as the 'Hall of the Colonnades', 
taken by Mr. Fyfc at the time of the excavation and before the interval 
betw< en the hrst and third flight ol stairs had been opened out, is given in 
Suppl. PI. V. The wooden columns both of the Hall itself"and of the 
stair-case balustrades were here as elsewhere subsequently restored in 
stonework with a plaster coating. The photographic view, Fig. 238, taken 
from a look-out station on the terrace of the Central Court immediately 
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above, also gives a general view of the Staircase, the adjoining section of ilie 
Midilie East-W est Corridor, also now brought to light, and of part of the 
I lull ol the Colonnades below as seen before its restoration. 

1 he sudden stepped descent to the right 011 emerging from the 
Corridor of the Bays was the first intimation of the existence of the great 
Cutting in the East slope of the Palace site, the execution of which has 
been referret] ill Section 9 above to the M. M. 11 Period. 1 Of the earlier 
constructions within it, the light-area to the South, and the containing walls 
to West and North have already received illustration. The drainage system 
in its original form also belongs to this epoch, and some M, M. II door¬ 
jambs were found in position opening from the ‘Corridor of the Painted 
I'ithos into an early chamber with a ‘kalderim’ pavement. Beyond 
this, however, and the earlier pavements beneath the Queen'sMegaron little 
remains within the Cutting that can be certainly referred to this earlier 
period of construction, though it is clear that some stepped descent must 
have preceded the Grand Staircase as it at present exists. 

The M. M. Ill architects in constructing here the new residential 
quarter evidently worked on some of the earlier existing lines. The 
supporting walls Lhat enclosed the boundaries of the Cutting were naturally 
adhered to and 10 a certain extent earlier lines were doubtless followed in the 
interior divisions. A good instance of the superposition of the later walls 
on the original lines is indeed supplied by the section of the neighbouring 
‘Loom-Weight Area', The older drainage system was in the same way 
adapted to the new conditions, but the inner area of the Domestic Quarter 
must on the whole have been re-designed with great freedom. As will at 
once be seen from Figs. 239 , 240 , It forms a highly elaborate bm brilliantly 
unitary plan. 

It would seem that the debris dttc to iho falling in of masses of sun- 
dried bricks from the upper stories had infiltrated (partly owing to the 
subsequent solution of the clay) into the covered part of the building 
below, and thus led to the formation of a compact filling which had held up 
the floors and terraces above. The wooden columns themselves seem to 
have for tile most part survived awhile in an unburnt condition. Later on, 
however, when owing to the result of chemical action the) had become car¬ 
bonized, their iunction of supporting the incumbent structures above had 
been taken up by this natural concretion of the fallen materials. Only in 
the case of their wooden architraves and the transverse beams that traversed 
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the walls the carbonizing process left a certain void, usually involving a sub¬ 
sidence of the overlying structures to that extent. 

Except for this slight lowering of level, however, almost the whole floor 
(if the lirst story, including pavements and door-jambs, was found in 
situ throughout this Quarter, to a degree that seemed little short of 
miraculous. Hut to profit by this fortunate circumstance and to preserve 
the upper remains, hung thus as it were suspended, while at the same time 
to lay bare the lower halls and chambers involved a task such as never 
before probably has confronted excavators. It was necessary by provisional 
means to prop tip the upper structures while substituting more permanent 
materials for the carbonized posts and columns. Simultaneously the great 
transverse beams, many of them 40 cm, thick, were replaced by girders 
embedded in concrete, and for this part of the work the collapsed masonry 
that they had supported, often weighing several tons, had to he carefully 
removed block by block and replaced at its original level. The result of 
part of this work as executed by Mr. Christian Doll in the case of the 
Grand Staircase and the neighbouring Halls of the Colonnades,of the Double 
Axes, and of the Distaffs, will be seen in the figures given below. Other 
views show some of the upper pavements anti door-jambs. Throughout the 
greater part of this area, indeed, the evidence went far beyond the existence of 
a single upper story. It seems certain that in the inner bay of the Domestic 
Quarter, at any rate, there were at least three stories. In the case of the 
Grand Staircase it was possible actually to restore five (lights, the upper¬ 
most rising above tire level of the Central Court, 

Tile scientific skill and harmonious disposition displayed by the 
structures of this Quarter, the felicitous compactness of their arrangement, 
centring as it were round the inner private staircase, represents a develop¬ 
ment of domestic architecture for which we may look in vain for a parallel 
In Egypt or Chaldaea or any other Oriental country, I n many of its aspects, 
indeed, it is more modern than anything that has come down to us from 
ancient Greece or Rome. 

A good idea of these arrangements will be gathered from the revised 
Plans of the ground floor and first story of the Domestic Quarter by Mr, 
Christian Doll given in Figs. i 39 , 24 <>. It has been already shown that the 
masonry of the South light-area of the ‘Queens Mcgaron' and the tower 
courses at least of the containing walls of this Quarter were already in 
existence in M, M. II. Most elements in the fabric, however, date from die 
M, M. ID Period, though certain features in the principal Halls and some 
details of the Service Quarter behind it must be referred to the early part of 




Fig, 239, Domestic Quarter ; Gkq£t>. t i> Pjjm, 
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the Late Minoan Age, A more important modification, however, to be 
noted in the plans Is the blocking of the E. end of the lower East-West 
Corridor, which originally seems to have afforded a direct outlet 011 this side* 
and the construction of a new flight of stairs leading down directly at this 
point from the Corridor above. This alteration, as will be shown In 
a later Section of this work, is of Late Minoan date. 

It will be seen that the ground-floor Flan ibig. 230), largely repeated 
on the first story (Fig* 240), included, besides the fine columnar court known 
as the 1 11 all of the Colonnades \ Fig. 2 )S below, which acted as a light-well 
for die Grand Staircase and adjoining Galleries, two large Halls evidently 
designed for receptions, an account of which in their final form is reserved 
for the second volume of tills work, # 1 he first and larger of these, known 
as the Hall of the Double Axes irom the signs on its blocks, is triply 
divided by lines of doorways, and is provided with porticoes and light-areas 
on three sides. Its traditional character as a Hall of State Receptions was 
preserved to the last, and was manifested by the remains of a wooden throne 
against the N* wall of its inmost section, probably repeated in the section 
adjoining. Its Centra] and Eastern sections arc shown in Mg, 241, its \\ + 
light-court in Fig, 250, 

There are good reasons tor supposing that this Hall to a certain 
degree served as a model for the 1 Great Megaron ot the Little Palace* built 
on the hill to the West of the earlier building about the beginning of the 
Late Minoan Age. The similarity in construction, the successive sections 
with their lines of doorways and frontal and lateral colonnades all point to this 
conclusion. But the parallel almost necessarily leads us a step further. 1 lie 
1 Great Megarou of the Little Palace and the Peristyle and Hall of the stepped 
Doorways, to which it stands ai mite, must undoubtedly be taken in connexion 
with an entrance system beyond. Hut there are many indications that an 
entrance, which at this time must have been oi considerable importance, did in 
fact exist in the extreme S.L. angle ot the Great Palace, and indeed, the most 
convenient access to the rich valley of the Kaeratos is opened at this point. 

This corner of the Domestic Quarter, including a large part oi ihe 
Southern and Lastern ligtu*areas ot the Hall ol the Double Axes, has 
suffered a good deal of destruction. I here are grounds lor supposing that 
the Last colonnade of this 1 ialt termed part of a Peristyle Court 1 with three 
columns on each side, hounded on the Hast by an outer wall line of which 

* A reused gypsuin block visible on Ike lions that seem lohirtte been originally intended 
Flan, Fig* 231 L lieu! in Fig, 21 L in iront of Ihe lor a column Ixisy at this point* 
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the foundations have been preserved. Such a Court, opening on an entrance 
system beyond, would have functionally corresponded with the Peristyle that 
fronts the Great Hall of the Little Palace. 

I he light-court opposite the Southern portico of the Hall of the Double 
Axes had been re enclosed, perhaps on a diminished scale, by walls of Late 
M inoan date. 11 is clear that it was originally flanked by a portico on its 
W. side, separating it from the structural barrier at that end of the Queen's 
Megaton . 1 I he existing wall on that side, as will be shown below, is also 
late, but was preceded by a broader construction with openings admitting 
tree communication between the two areas. 

A fntler account ot tile 1 lull of the Double Axes and its connected 
system is reserved for Section 8 .; in the Third Volume of this work. Its 
external decorative features in the state in which they were discovered are 
shown mainly to belong to die Second Late M inoan Period. But the core 
ot its original structure is an inheritance from the earlier phase of the 
M. M. Ill Period." 

Prom the Western section of the Hall of the Double Axes a passage, 
called from its crooked plan the * Dog’s-leg Corridor V s and well adapted for 
securing privacy, led to the secluded inner Chamber, known as the Queen's 
Megaron 11 ig. ~ 4 —), the low benches of which seem to he best in keeping 
with female occupants. I he ' Dolphin fresco" found in connexion with this 
apartment is here attributed to the last M. M. Ill phase (see below, p. 542 , 
I tg. :»>4 ). but other features in its decoration are certainly of L. M. 1 date, 
as also the East wall as it at present exists. Its full description, therefore, 
with an attempt at detailed restoration will be given in a Section of this book 
dealing with that Period. This Megaron, according to its existing plan, with its 
pillared division a kind of interior window —its secluded Inner compartment, 
complete with portico and light-court of its own, and the little bath-room 
opening from Its Western section, affords an interesting and varied piece of 
architectural design without rival among Minoan remains . 4 A surprising 
discovery in connexion with it was a second doorway, beside that opening 
from the * DogVleg Corridor\ which led to a private stone staircase and thus 
brought the Megaron and its dependencies into communication with a suite 
of similar spacious apartments above. There is evidence, however, that 

1 According to ih«_ principles of Minoan J See A'rnsse j, Ktf „rf y 1^02, p. 45. 

construction .t covered spue must intervene * A restored vie* of this will be givCn in 

between two light-areas. VoL 11. Fora photographic view of the remains 

I he remains of a limestone stylobate visible as escavaied, see SuppL Plate VI. 
m the E. Portico probahjy beEong to that epoch. 





Upper Pavement with Stjrruj^vases (L, M III). Second Landing ok Private Staircase 



Entrance to Bath-Room, Interior 1 Window 1 or Queen's Mkgakdn uktwkkn jts E* a kii W< Sections. 

Fig, 212, Queen's Mluahon and Bath-Room, To i.eft, fart of opening of * Co km huh of Painted Pitiios* (passage to Service 
Quarter); to right (t) opening of 1 Dog's Leg Corridor R f (j) Dodk jamws of Entrance to Priv.mi Staircase 
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according to the original plan, the Queen's Megaron was not so entirely shut Original 
off on its Eastern border from ilu- Peristyle Court which ex hypothec 
formed the Southern approach to the Hall of the Double Axes. Both the 
Walls of the E, light well of this Mega ran, which are of fine limestone 
masonry, end in two distinct cuthu\ and ihe wall that at present blocks the 


interval between these is of later const rue Lion } A test excavation made by 
me in 191 ; in the N,E* earner of the light-well brought out, at a depth of 
45 centimetres beneath the surface of the cement floor, and separated by an 
interval of about ;>o cm. from the base of the later walk the broad founda¬ 
tions 2 of an earlier structural barrier running roughly along the same line. 1 l 
seems clear that this earlier barrier had openings on tlu adjoining Peristyle 
Court, Thus, according to the original disposition ol this suite, complete 
privacy was only attained on the upper story. 

From the Queen's Megaron a back passage, known from a large L. M l 
jar found at its entrance as the J Corridor of the Painted Pithos T led to what nm \ 
seems to have been the Service Quarter At the point where it makes J burner, 
a short turn to the North parts of a painted stucco dado with a spiral trieze 
were found still attached to the wall like similar remains hi the adjoining 
bath-room. Entrance was thus obtained to a room containing in us Souih- 
West corner an oblong plaster dais which may have served as a couch. &»ior 
Within the massive block ol masonry that formed the South wall of ibis <_' OUl i Jb 
C hamber ran down two shafts connected with the mol drainage, and at the 
same time served two small latrines on the upper door. As has already 
been pointed out the construction of this block, with its massive timber, 
framing separate piers of masonry, corresponds with that of a large part ol 
the Domestic Quarter and is clearly of the same M* M IHtf date. It 
stands, moreover, in an organic relation with the remarkable latrine illustrated 
above, 3 and which must also unquestionably be attributed 10 the same epoch. 

This is clearly the period of the Palace history in which ihe sanitary arrange¬ 
ments reached their highest development* 

On the Eastern side of the Room of the Plaster Couch was a square 


1 The tests made in 19 ij brought out 
I-. M. I sherds beneath ibis wall. Remains of 
ihe 4 Dolphin Fresco* were found on cither 
side of tliis wall, but not beneath it. 

1 These founds nans were broader than she 
later wait (r. 1^40 m- as compared w ith 70 cm.) 
and imply dial the line of die structures above 
them was the same thickness as the elder 
waits of ihe Megaton (V. 1-20 m.’i, allowing a 


full depth for doorways* The foundations 
* [tipped about 30 cm-, short of the E. border of 
the later wail-line. Below then], at a depth of 
iH cm. from ihe surface of the Liter cement 
floor of the light -well was early 4 K aided m 1 
{Hiving w ith M* M. 11 }H>tiery above it. 

Seep 2z8 T and Plan and Section, Fig. IT* 
and i-oiisj'.iTe A'misv* . AV/vjf4 i uo?, p. 65* and 

tffr 3*< 
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Latrine, slab with mi spcrturf for a sink, siicl immediately behind this the entrance to 
the small latrine above referred to. The Room itself—like all the chambers 
of this system lined with line gypsum didoes up to the level of the frieze — 
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above, a tributary duct carried off the surface waters of this Court directly 
into the main channel of the built drain. Apparently in the latest period of 
the Palace, perhaps in order to avoid effluvia from the latrine, the whole 
arrangement was revolutionized and the waters of the little Court were 
carried off in the opposite direction, through the Hall of the Colonnades. 
To effect this alteration the oh! drain was blocked on this section and 
a passage forcibly hewn for the new- duct through two massive waits. 1 

A doorway in the N.K. corner of the Room of the Plaster Couch gave 
access by a double turn, analogous to that of its S.F. entrance, to two further 
sections of passage way, by which the full circuit of the corridor system of 
this Quarter was completed. The first section of these, lit by the Fast 
window ot the 'Court of the Distaffs passed, immediately on the right, the 
entrance of a small chamber which amongst at! the rooms other than those of 
basements brought out by the excavation of the Palace site at Knossos was 
the most secluded. It was window-less from its very position, and except lor 
artificial light must have been quite dark. It formed the centre of the 
somewhat labyrinthine system of the surrounding corridors, and was jocosely 
referred to during the excavation as the ' Lair ’, 

1 he complete seclusion of this room only dated, however, from this 
Period. Originally there had been a series of door openings on its S, side, 
the remains of which were found under the later wall. To this earlier 
phase, too, belonged a massive 'kalderim’ pavement of stone slabs, found 
underlying the later floor-levels. 3 This room was also called the 4 Treasury ' 
from the discovery here of part of the 1 Deposit of Ivories ’ belonging to 
what seems to have been the treasury of a shrine. Put these precious relics 
seem to have been precipitated from the corresponding chamber above, 1 
Beyond the entrance of the * Lair ’ the Corridor, by a bend N., gave 
access to another private staircase, affording the Service Quarters direct 
communication with the rooms above. This seems to have been entirely of 
woodwork (restored in the Plan), only the stone casing of which is preserved. 
At the foot of this staircase a doorway, controlled from within, gave access 
from the last section of the Corridor to the I tail of the Colonnades, 

Of the marvellous preservation of the upper story the Room of the 
Stone Bench, immediately above that of the Plaster Couch, will give a good 
idea (see Fig. 244). T his room derives its name from a stone bench still 
srftt against its back wall, ami it has been possible to maintain in 
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position not only the gypsum jambs of its doorways and other architectural 
features, but much ot the pavement. In its SAW corner was another small 
latrine flushed by the roof-waters which were here conveyed to the main 
drain below by means of a stone shaft A small closet seems to have been 
connected with the shaft immediately E. of this. 

Above the 11 all of the Double Axes, again, were brought out the remains 



I if.. - H. or I. jTt.K I j ooR-S is 5s. . CoRN"tK or DoMissnc Quarter, inclcding Kuom 

or Stone Bench. (Thu oi'umnc ts pavemkst shows position ui okmn shaft.) 


liaiiuf ° f * n , L Pl ,er HaJl ot same form, only slightly sunken beneath its original 
Double position- The containing walls with two lateral door wavs art* here visible, 
answering to those below, as well as the door-iambs between its llrst and 
second sections ami p ins of the pavement- I wo iambs even remained in 
si fit of the Southern line of the second section. In a later Section, dealing 
w ith the First Late Mlnoan Period, reasons will be given for believing that 
the remains of a fine painted stucco frieze, representing Minoaii shields 
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linked by a spiral band, belonged to this Upper Hall of the Double 

Axes . 1 

J he private staircase leading up Irom the Queens Megaron, lighted 
on the first landing by a window of which the sides and the dowel-holes 
of the woodwork below were preserved, overlooking its K. light-well, gave 
access to an I pper Story system on that side similar in its general arrange¬ 
ment to that below, i lie bath-room and the two Western sections of the 
Hall seem to have been repeated, but it ended East in this case in a columnar 
parapet overlooking the light-area. What we may suppose to have been 
a bedroom with a window looking on the S. light-well and perhaps a little 
bath-room attached, opened beyond. At the West end of this Southern 
light-area the double window of another bedroom has been restored in the 
Plan, Fig. 240. Immediately West of this on the other side of an upper 
passage was a dark chamber, entered by a single doorway and answering to 
that jocosely called ' the Lair’ below. 11 was from this room, as we shall see, 
that the scattered Deposit of Ivories and other relics evidently belonging to 
a shrine had been precipitated, and heaps of more or less fragmentary seal 
impressions had also fallen from it into the underlying area. It may there¬ 
fore best lie described as the 1 Treasury of a Shrine*. Like the 1 Lair below 
it forms a kind of nodal point of this whole region. 

1 he gypsum door-jambs and threshold slabs of the adjoining Corridor 
leading to the ‘ Service Stairs' and the ‘ Upper Hall oJ the Colonnades’ 
wen; mostly preserved, and substantial remains were also found of the 
pavement ot the Middle E.-\V. Corridor with its columnar parapet, over¬ 
looking the light-well ol the Hall of the Colonnades {see Fig. 23S). 

It is clear that throughout a large part of the area of the Domestic 
Quarter there had been also at least a third story. 

The main approach to the 1 Domestic Quarter, like that of the ' Royal 
Villa to be described in a later Section, was from above, by means of an 
entrance from die Central Court, which would have abutted on a landing 
of the Grand Staircase. The staircase itself must be regarded as the most 
daring exhibition of Minoan architectural enterprise. Of this magnificent 
work three flights and part of a fourth were found still in position, while the 
landing-blocks of the fourth and fifth, fallen below, have been replaced. The 
two lower llights of the staircase, backed by the massive double wall that 
here encased the face of the clay cutting, were laid themselves on solid 

s Near the base of the X. wall of tlit: Upper remains of a fresco showing the foul of a hull 
Hall of the tumble Axes, dose to the entrance and belonging to the L. M. 11 remodelling 
un that s-ide, were actually found adhering of thh section. 
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earth* Otherwise the flights rested on horizontal beams supported, tier 
above tier, by wooden columns, of which the carbonized remains were 
found, socketed in rising balustrades. Thai, in spite of the carbonization 
of the columns, the third flight of stairs and adjoining landings remained in 
position was. as already pointed out* due to the fallen debris, sun-dried bricks 
and clay from the upper stories which, under the influence o l moisture, had 
been transformed into a compact mass. The wooden shafts, charred 
remains of which were found socketed in the balustrades, were replaced by 
stone columns with a stucco facing* Masked girders were substituted for 
the architraves above, which had been equally charred, and, under Mr. Doll s 
skilful direction, the great landing blocks that had sunken or fallen from their 
pristine levels were at the same time raised to their places. 

One special task of considerable risk had to be faced in the course of this 
work. The middle staircase wall above the first flight was found to have 
a dangerous list outwards involving a continual risk to the remains of the 
whole fabric. In this emergency l had recourse to a novel expedient. 
Under the superintendence of our trusty overseer, Gregorios Antonian, the 
wall was first harnessed and secured by planks and ropes, its base was then 
cut into along its whole length on either side, wedge-shaped stones and 
cement being held in readiness for insertion in the outer slit, and sixty men 
on the terrace above were then set to pull the ropes secured to the casing. 
The mighty mass was thus set in motion, and righted itself against the ,solid 
wooden framework prepared as a stop. I his was then removed, the outer slit 
wedged and cemented, and the whole structure re-fixed in its upright position. 

By these various means it has been possible to maintain the staircase 
and balustrade at their original levels,and thus to restore to the modem world 
Lhe structural aspects of this great work which dates back some 3,600 years. 

The restored elevation oJ the Grand Staircase by Mr. Christian Doll 
given in Fig. 247, though the great cypress beams play so important a part 
in It t Is not hi this respect a matter ot conjecture, but is based 011 their 
carbonized remains as found /V stftt, often 111 a well-preserved stale, at the 
moment of excavation. The elevation> indeed, for the greater part ol w hich 
the evidence has been preserved in the marvellous manner described, may 
be regarded as unique among ancient buildings. It extends to the upper¬ 
most landing block of the fifth flight of stairs which it was possible lo replace 
in its original position above its restored support, I" ig- 240 presents ageriei al 
view taken from the gallery above the I lall lA the Colonnades* while b ig. 248 
shows the two lowermost flights, as seen from the N.bk comer of that Hall, 
the columns of which are here restored, A window here appears in the South 
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nail ol the Hall (Suppl. PL \ II) + which gave liyht to the private staircase of 
ilie Service Quarter. Mg. 245 represents the fourth Jlight as restored, 
including three of the original steps, and the landing block of the fifth 
[light as raised and resupported. 

It will be seen that this fifth [light rose above the level of the Centra! 
Court. Access from this Court was obtained, as mav be interred, from the 
respective levels, by nine descending steps, necessary to reach the level of 
the landing of the fourth flight of the Grand Staircase and the uppermost of 
the East-West Corridors. The steps that thus led down from the East 
border of the Central Court almost exactly correspond with the entrance, 
also stepping down, of the Central Sanctuary area on the West of the Court. 
Immediately to the North of them a broader flight would have led to the 
portico of a great East Hall. This, in turn, seems to have been faced on 
the opposite side of the Court by a Stepped Porch, of which we have the 
later representative. 

The downward taper of the restored shafts as shown in the restored 
work 1 answers to the shape of the columns, with inserted double axes, of 
a M.M. 111 sanctuary building as reproduced in a contemporary wall-painting, 3 
and also to those of the little Palace 1 Temple 1 depicted in the Miniature 
Fresco belonging to the beginning of L. M. L= This feature, as I have else¬ 
where pointed out, is inherent in the origin of certain primitive stone pillars 
which gradually widened in their upward course in order to support the capping 
stones of vaults constructed on the horizontal system. Good examples of 
this are afforded by the early megahtbic structures of the West Mediterranean 
Basin of which two illustrative specimens are given in my work on Tree and 
Pillar Cult. One of these is a comparatively rough pillar from a ' Nau ‘ of 
Minorca. 1 The other,of more advanced shape, is from a cell of Hagiar Kim 
ill Malta,one of a series of monuments belonging t0 t i lt . c | 0Sf , D f ] aca j 
Neolithic age. the spirailform decoration of which, however, both in its 
character and in its application to friezes and ceilings, presents such re¬ 
markable analogies with the Minoan. 4 

The same tapering formation of the column is repeated in the case of 
a small ivory column from the Spata tomb * and that of the ivory frieze 


1 As there is an element of doubt in (lie 
matter, the columns in Mr. Doll's elevation 
have been shown in each cast: with c <jual 
diameters throughout, 

J Slitr p. 443, Jig, 3l!i, he low, 

’ Sec Vo). It. 


1 Cartaill w, Jft/ntmmfs primiltfs da I la 
fialtara, I’!, 4 n • J/ n . Trtt and JWur Cult, 

[>■ &<?, Fiji. 61 . 

1 See above, jj. aj und p. 161. 
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from Meoldi . 1 On the other hand the columns of the early terra-cotta 
sanctuary show no taper, arte! the saim: holds of certain Late Minoan examples, 
including,at Knossos, the column in low relief of the ' Tomb of the Double 
Axes '. 4 It is also dear that both the column of the Lions* (Lite at Mycenae* 
and the half columns of the facade of the *Treasury of Atretis * must be re¬ 
moved from the category'of those which dwindle gradually towards their base. 

But the consistent evidence of the contemporary copies in wall-painting, 
supported by later survivals in sculpture and intaglio, is surely sufficient 
to demonstrate that this downward taper was a characteristic feature of 
shafts ill tile M. M. Ill i hi lace. So far as could be judged by the carbonized 
remains themselves, a column of the I tail of the Double Axes, of which 2-60 
metres out of a total length of about t metres was preserved, showed a decided 
taper , 1 Tts lower end was 45 cm. in diameter, that of its gypsum base 
65 cm,, but. judging by Minoan practice, it is extremely probable that the 
wooden surface was covered by a coloured plaster coating. The vivid hues 
of the columns and capitals of the shrines of the fresco paintings could hardly 
have been otherwise achieved. 

In the earlier M.M. III stage seen in the Spiral Fresco Deposit the 
tradition survives of comparatively high column bases ot variegated materials, 
but, by the close of this Period, they are regularly of lower formation ami 
of gypsum or limestone, as in Late Minoan times.* An interesting survival 
of the earlier practice is even traceable in the "stockinged * appearance oi 
the columns In the contemporary frescoes, the lower part of the shaft being 
there marked off in a darker colour ," 1 


4 A« A'nfl/v/xnifi, PI. VIII, Fig io. 

1 Jrchtitolvgia, vul. txv, p. 37, Fig. 49. 
bIsu YipI ]] tjf this work. In the Lustra! 
Area of the Little Bakee the impressed fluting* 
uf the columns present indeed ihe appearance 
of their dwindling below' and Mr. Fy(e*i 
or igi mil mt^HU rements bear this ou t* Mr. 1 h A Is 
observations, however, have led him to the 
eobelllpiEon that the diameter was the same at 
top anti bottom. 

Contrary to the received idea, based on 
photographs of the Merlin cast, the column of 
the tympanum of lbe Lions’ Gate has been 
shown by Professor lkinn io be of ilic same 
diameter ih rough out \J&hrtihtffc Ots/cr- 
retfAisdeea Ar<h, in$L x T \h 53 seqip). For the 
half column from the 4 Treasury of A tteos 1 see 
«*/- ivV-i p. -[; seqep 


* Sec JCntissoSy Jftfarf, mjO <, p. U4- This 
wat the Northern of the two colLircurt in the 
W r light-court. Hie other was also well pre¬ 
served, Both showed a slight South-Easterly 
inclination. It was found impossible to pre¬ 
serve the carh(minted shafts of these columns. 
The charted mass published by J H. Uurm, 
of. ft/., p. 5^. |jg i6 fc as pari of one of lhese T 
is in reality pan «*f a massive beans from the 
N.F. turner ot the Hall of the Colonnades- 
Jir. Itam 1 * objection that thievery shapely 
wavs shows no evidence of having belonged U> 
a tapered column therefore falls to the l: round. 
Neither docs he stem lo have been aware of 
the analogy supplied by the primitive stone 
pillars of the Hass referred to. 

See below r p. 370. 

1 Sec lieiciw, p. 443. Fig. 3 t 9 , 
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The material ol the columns, as tested by expert examination of 
charred specimens, seems in all cases to have been cypress- 4 which also 
supplied the massive beams and framework. In the Palace of Odysseus, 
too, die door-posts were of cypress.* It is clear that the Minoan rulers must 
have had at hand abundant supplies of fine-grown trees of this species to 
draw upon. In classical times indeed Crete was regarded as its native 
home 1 and supplied materials for the temples and cult-statues of Mainland 
(Greece. 4 Straggling clumps of cypress-trees are still to be seen in the glen 
below die Palace site—last remaining relics, it may well be, of the ancient 
cypress grove which in Hellenic days surrounded the ruins of the ' House 
of Rhea’ at Knossos* perpetuating thus the sacred tradition of the spot. 

The shafts of the columns have been reproduced with a plain surface. 
Hut there are strong indications that the originals were, in some cases at 
least, fluted, though this feature may have come in under Egyptian influence 
at the beginning ol the Late Minoan Age, Instances of convex fin tings 
of the Egyptian kind arc afforded by the Lustra! Area of the Little Palace; 
on the other hand concave fluting of the Doric class is exemplified by the 
little ivory column from Mycenae, 11 and the half columns of the * Tomb of 
Clytemnestra \ In the area of the Hail of the Colonnades, on the level of 
the floor of the Middle East-West Corridor, a little to the S,E. of it, was 
found part of the carbonized shaft of a small column/ which when first 
uncovered showed signs of line fluting of this class. As far as I was able to 
reckon at the time of it. discovery, the number of the datings was twenty- 
four. 

Our knowledge of a highly decorative type of fluted column belonging 
to the time of the M, \L HI Restoration is due to die discovery of 
a columnar lamp of purple gypsum in the contemporary South-East House 
bordering the Domestic Quarter on that side. This magnificent object, as 
will be seen from the restored drawing shown in l*'ig„ 249, presents a spirally 
fluted shaft sup] Kirting t capital adapted from that of an Egyptian palm-tree 
column. 4 The raised leaf-like pattern that winds up it ^oes back to an 


p Q/wjwj Stmfi&vims* 

1 Od. AVii 340 , 

: Plitip xvu 141 huk ptHda insuU Crrfa. 

* See i tub rip KufttorffiantttHi p. 244 seqrp 

1 hodOTQS V. 66 in All k-rr A(i*,ri'Tii| 

I Vies Km aAcrov *k rtiAuiui 

JtprSvuv 'rj m C 

’ 'Ei£, 18H8, PI. viii. 8; PeirotChipkv, 

li(shift % vi B jl 525, Fig* 204- 


J he diameter of one end, which was fairly 
when fotimJ, was 35 cm. It seamed too 
^iisall U ir the srM-kets of the adjoining paraph 
which were 58 cm* in diameter, hut it may fh; 
Jmin an upper story. Unfortunately it was 
[mpossibte in preserve the charred remains. 

A curious feature of this lamp Is the per¬ 
foration visible in the shaft* It was, perhaps 
traversed hy a f>ar from which iredh- 
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occupa 


Egyptian source. being in 
fact a derivative of the 
sacred waz or papyrus 
sceptre motive which in 
Other directions had such 
a strong influence on 
Minoan Art, there too 
with a religious intention. 

The particular form in 
which this decoration ap 
pears hero lias, moreover. 

y definite chronologi¬ 
cal association. It recurs 
in an identical shape on a 
bronze cup of the Vapheio 
type found by Mr. Seagcr 
in a M.M. Ill interment at 
MochloS and illustrated in 
another connexion as an 
early example of this class 
ofvessel. 1 This chronologi¬ 
cal datum is corroborated 
by the associations of the 
lamp Itself. The history" of 
the S. E. House where it 
was found—apart from a 
brief and partial 
tion by later squatters — 
lies, as we shall see. within 
the limits of the M. M. 111 
Period. 

Spirally fluted columns, 
as is clear from gem- 
types, survived well into 
the Late Minoan Age. 

prasabk object* such at trimmers were 
suspended (compare the chain attached in the 
lamp from Tomb 35 41 Isopriu, Tomhs 

0/ Ktmios, i>. 39, Fig. 35. ir). Only a fr,le¬ 
nient of the cj.piLai was preserved, but enough 


FiC. - 19 . 
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FvrE.) 
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to ensure its complete fcstotilioii* As is 
natural in the pedestal of ! lump the diameter 
of the shaft is even throughout, 

1 Sec Vot, II, and Mothfou ]-. 6i, Fig, 31, 
XII./. With it was also found a painted cby 
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A clay seal impression, Iomul together with the remains of inscribed clay 
tablets with the Linear Script IS. on the second landing of the Grand Staircase, 
shows a horned sheep in front of ,l column the shaft of which presents the 
indication of a compact spiral fluting, but is in this case surmounted by a 
double capital of a typical Minoan form, 1 

Many internal decorative features in tile Domestic Quarter certainly 
belong to the hirst Late Minoan Period, while the staircase descending 
East from the t pper East-West Corridor may be of still later date. A 
new style of painted stucco decoration, of which there are traces both in that 
Corridor and the adjoining Upper Hall of the Double Axes, can be shown, 
indeed, to be the work of the latest Palace epoch (L. M. It). The Queen’s 
Mcgaron again was, as we have seen, more open to the East, where the existing 
wall of the light-court is not earlier than L. M. L Of the wall decoration 
of this 1 lull, the Fish Fresco comes probably within the lower limits of the 
present Period, but on the w hole the superficial features both of the Queen’s 
Mcgaron - and bath-room in the state in which they were excavated are best 
included in the Late Minoan phase of the Palace history, 3 

At die same time the characteristic elements of the fabric throughout 
this Quarter must undoubtedly be claimed for the present Period. The out¬ 
ward features are Late Minoan, but the inner anatomy is M. M, III. 

I he stratigraphic evidence Is at any rate conclusive as to the posteriority 
ol many of the constructions throughout the inner area of the Domestic 
Quarter to the M. M, II Period- 1 he M, M. 11 doors—-whether * kalderini 
or ' mosaiko lie well below those with which M. M. I! I pottery is associated 
and often, as is notably the case in the Queen's Megaron, do not stand in 
relation with the later wall lines.' On the other hand we have positive 
evidence at many points that enables us to connect certain characteristic 
structures with the j present Period. 

We are able thus to contrast the clearly compacted masonry of the 
M. M. Ill light-areas with similar remains of the M. M. 11 Period, such as 

cup with a double key-paUcrti motive some' (tests 25, 27* 31, 32, 33, 34}, 
w hfttretailing the Maze fresco, p. 33:, Fig, * Set! VoK II. 

1 Thus in ihtr NVW, earner of the W. section 
1 Compare, too + ihe spiral columns on a of this "Megaron 1 the 'niosatko' pavement 
cylinder front Mycenae (Mu. Trre and /War (here 14 cm, beneath the L, M_ I gypsum slabs) 
Cuff, p. 4j p Fig. 24). shows on its X. edge an earth border from 

1 Both iti the Western and East urn sections which some earlier wall had been removed, 
of the Queen's Megaron the exploratory exea va- On the other hand its IL margin fit* mi tu the 
liomi made in J913 shewed L- M. I sherds threjihuUi at ihe private uiaiw, cvidcM’ing a 
31 timediately below the gypsum pavement certain degree of continuity » 
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the South area of the Queen's Megaton, Fig* 153 above, where the blocks 
show a distinct day interval. A fine M. M. E ii example is presented by the 
light-court of the Hall of the Double Axes, Fig. 25(1* 

The wall of this, the closely compacted blocks of which were incised 
with the Double Axes that have given it its name, is limestone masonry 
backed by rubble construction. The wooden beam above its fourth 
course was tied by rounded cross-pieces to another on the \Y estertt face of 
the wall just above the gypsum dado. 1 These beams with their round 
insets might naturally suggest a decorative mask or Irieze of rosettes 
such as rims through this whole system. In the covered part of the Hall 
the practice, already known in Early Minoart times, of dividing tile stone¬ 
work of the interior walls into sections by the interposition of upright posts 
tied together by horizontal and transverse beams emerges once more into 
prominence. This method offered advantages in dealing with the blocks 
derived from the ruins of earlier structures, as also in systematizing door 
and window frames and it came now generally into vogue in the interior 
Palace walls. The lower part of the walls was at the same time masked by 
a gypsum dado. 

An excavation made into the base blocks of the interior of this light- 
well wall at its S.W. corner showed that the latest sherds it contained were 
M. M. \l&. It had therefore been built at a time when the remains of that 
Period were already stratified. But the organic connexion of the core of 
this structure, including its horizontal beam, with the Lower East-West 
Corridor enables us, as will be seen, to be still more definite. 1 he charac¬ 
teristic panelled masonry of the adjoining South wall of this Hall moreover 
confirms the result of these comparisons. 

Fig, 25] gives a view of a part ol the South wait of the same 
Hall showing its construction as visible above the irregular edge of 
the gypsum dado, the upper part of which was here broken away. The 
intervals left by the upright and horizontal timbering are clearly marked, 
and when first opened out were largely filled with carbonized material. 
Attached to the masonry are seen in places patches ol coarse plastering 
that had supplied a backing for the finer painted stucco, which seems 
to have formed its original decoration before it was covered with a gypsum 
dado. Above this runs a horizontal beam, the charred remains of which 
were partially preserved. 

* The tubular casings left by the decoy of ftejert, iyoi x p. zij) dial ihe cross-pieces 
these itj the Interior of the wall showed the projected into the light-well sri as la supjiort 
daylight through in places. The idetl 1 Kfumns, a gallery is unwarranted. 
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An interesting pendant to this is supplied by Fig, 252, showing a part k. wji 
of the inner Northern wall of the East*West Corridor. I hr lower wall 
construction here is of the earlier Middle Minoan style, consisting of large t^ridor. 



Flo. Sill. Part of S. Wall of ' Hall oh Doum>: Axes show tsr. I isi«ek I-kakkwobk 
Ukoxln want or Gwcsi Wainscoting hklow. 


rough blocks on a setting of clay and stones. Above tilts, m places over an 
intervening; layer of smaller blocks, has been laid, apparently at the time when 
the earlier Palace structure was in ruins, a huge horizontal beam, 1 found m 

- The object of this supplement %*r of hdgWof thestallbelow 
small blocks of masonry above ,he to the ln-ij;hl of the gypsm.v <todo (abou, 

earlier *ork is dear. It * to adjust the tWO metres, arcordmg to the M. M. Ill mA 
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Timber a crushed and carbonized condition, which formed the starting-point for 
woik'of wall construction, of the M. M, lit type, consisting of upright and horizontal 
w,>U?. limbering, framing separate piers of stone-work. The horizontal line of 
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I k;, 252, Wall of * Lower E -W. Cohriikjk’ showing Timukk Framework inii 

INTERVENING I'U.HS, ‘sL'I’Kkl MPO$Kt> ON E.VKUFR MasONRY. 

timbering here seen coincides with the lintel of the neighbouring doorway of 
the Corridor and is continued at the same level in the neighbouring 11 a I Is. 

But the great importance of this later wall -construction lies hi the fact 
that while on the one hand it is thus dovetailed as it were into the fabric of 

L. M. I system , whirh ran immediately under the Lower East-West Corridor to the Western 
the edge «»f tile brum. This stratified wall coti- holder of die Court of the Stone Spout. Ii 
struct ion, M. M 11 below and M, M. lit above, here forms the Eastern wall-line of the Loom- 
rati be traced North frnm the East opening of Weight Basements. See above, p, 24S setup 
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the neighbouring part of the Domestic Quarter, on the other hand it ts seen 
to be part and parcel of the original M. M. 111 system that overlies the Loom- 
Weiglu Basement, The South wall of the Lower E.AY, Corridor atul its 
Northern branch running towards the Court of the Stone Spout, which illus¬ 
trates in a slightly varied way the same structural succession, form in fact two 
of the outer walls of the enclave which contains the area of the Spiral Fresco 
belonging, as will he shown, to the earlier M, M. 111 phase. The M. M, 111 
substructures of the inner part of that area repeat in fact the same story. 
They are In most cases actually superposed, at about the same level.on the 
stumps of the M. M. II walls, 1 In one case they immediately rest on the 
deposit containing characteristic M.M. 11 fabrics. From these archaeological 
ed itions we can only draw one logical conclusion as to the connected 
walling in the Hall nf the Double Axes, and as to the Domestic Quarter 
generally. It too must have owed its original construction to the building 
activity iff the earlier M. M. Ill phase. 

But this inevitable architectural conclusion, that much of the inner core 
of the fabric of the Domestic Quarter goes back to the mature epoch of the 
earlier M. M. ill phase (<»), has to be reconciled with another aspect of the 
case. The external features of this Quarter, as far as they have been pre¬ 
served to us. demonstrably belong to a later stage of Minoan architecture. 
Certain items of this arc due no doubt to Late Minoan changes, but in the 
main the outer lines of this part of the building are undoubtedly the work of 
the dose of the present Period. In place of stucco floors s ami painted 
dadoes such as were in vogue in the days to which the Spiral Fresco belongs 
we see gypsum pavements and dadoes generally in use. Instead of the 
comparatively high column bases ol variegated stones such as those found 
in the area of the Spiral Fresco, which perpetuate the M. M, 11 tradition, 
and of which we have abundant evidence in the contemporary later Palace 
at Fhaestos, we find everywhere the low column bases that continued to be 
in use in the Late Minoan Age. As ,i matter of fact the gypsum pavement 
of the Corridor of the Bays on which,as in the adjoining Magazine, M- M. III A 
pottery was found, was continuous, under the blocking of L, M. I dale, with 
that of (he second landing of the Grand Staircase, The latest sherds under 
intact portions of the pavement of the Hall of the Double Axes were still 

1 See Section, Pig, J *7, /\ and compare the the M.M. lit £ atoro-jai* Tested was of stucco. 
Plan, Fig. 187 , rt, p. ago, above. It was un this dial remains of a smaller spiral 

1 In the floor section of the Marine of the fresco were found, contemporary in style with 
Medallion J’ithoi (pi, 32a, 1% 233 ,above) the the other, See p. . 174 , below, 
floor underlying theyypi'im dubbing on which 
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3-ig. 233 tf. WiKiiow ft. oh W P Light-Area or Hail of Double An^eSj as found. 


wholesale re-modelling towards ihe close of this Period. I ts outward archi¬ 
tectural features in fact better range themselves with the Late Minoan 
stvle, 

Windows The evidences of the massive framework illustrated above were no* 
tinmcsiie where m “ re conspicuous than in the case of the window openings. The 
Quarter* great beams and posts of these were boldly designed to support tons of 
.superincumbent masonry, and tin- carbonization of the wooden material had 
resulted in a scrums lull ol the overlying blocks, which gave occasion for much 
difficult work of reconstitution. In big. 253 a is seen the window of the 
Lower East-West Corridor, looking on the W, Light-Area of the I lall of the 
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M. M. Hi. So. too. in the N.E. I tall and its dependencies, submerged at 
the end of the Middle Minna n Age, and on the floors of which M. M. E [ [ b 
vessels were found in situ, the system of tow limestone column bases and 
gypsum dadoes was already adopted. If, therefore, a good deal of the 
structural core of the Domestic Quarter must be referred to the earlier 
phase of M. M. ! !L we must at the same lime recognize that there was a 
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1 )ouble Axes, as it was uncovered, only a small space of the original opening 
being in this case maintained by the falling m of rubble stones. Fig. & 


Fec + 2&3& Wtxpow North or W, Ijs^Abea or Ham., vs RBSTOftKOp with tub 
Mason hv akov£ saisku To its Original Position. 

on the oilier hand shows the framework replaced by masked girders and the 
overlying blocks—weighing at least 6 tons and one of the lull length ol three 
metres ' restored, to their former level* Coping slabs of stone have here 
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been placed above the lower sections of the window openings in accordance 
with a usual Minoan practice : in all cases the coping slabs of balustrades and 



FtO. 25-1. Lower E.-VV, Corridor looking towards Ham. of Colqxnac.es asp foot or 
(Irani) Staircase. (Immediately to left of the Figure is visible part of the entrance to 
the I [all of the f>orm,E Axes and beyond is the window opening on its W. Ligbt-wwa- 
Remains o>' the (.ivpsuw Dauu Si-tra are sees on either su>e ijeloiv.) 

the piers of columns are laid on horizontal beams separating them from the 
masonry below. Above this window there had been at least two others 
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opening on the successive stages of the upper Corridors. In the 4 Court of Window* 
the Distaffs' the same phenomena recurred in the case of windows opening, 
in both the E. and $. walls, the first on a Corridor, the second on the siKKtiw. 
adjoining Room of the Plaster Couch. These again would have been 
repeated on the successive upper floors. 

A similar falling in of the overlying masonry had taken place in tile case 
of the window in the South wall of the Hall of the Colonnades that lighted 
the lower flight and landing of the Service Staircase on that side. In the 
case of this window, a view of which is given in Suppl- PI. VII, it was not 
possible to restore the full original thickness of the cross-beams. A similar 
window opening on the North side of the E, Light-Area of tile Queen's 
Megaron lighted the private staircase connected with that hall. In all these 
cases we have to imagine further windows above those preserved, answer¬ 
ing to the upper flights of their staircases, now no longer existent. 

Where the woodwork had disappeared or been disintegrated the dowel- 
holes were visible in the masonry below bv which it had been attached. From 
the position of these it appears that there had been always a central dividing 
shaft. The evidence of the * house tablets 1 described above ' indicates that 
already in the preceding epoch the windows oltcn had cross-bars or transoms 
dividing them into four or even siv openings, and the vermilion colouring 
of these suggests that they mav have been tit ted with the equivalent of 
later panes in the shape of brilliantly Stained parchment. 

The Lower East-West Corridor, Fig. ti54, originally continued Last l.-^r 
beyond the point where it was blocked in a late Palace epoch. In this ij,', rr fiW. 
direction it seems to have stepped down to another important passage-way 
on the terrace below, leading to a bastion and postern that clearly existed at Ap- 
the S.E, angle of the Palace, 8 affording thus the nearest access to the f 0 p rc . 
Kaeratos stream below. At this point it would appear to have been joined, 
probably from the earliest times, by a step-way descending the slope iinme- a! 
diately South of the Great Cutting. 3 Of the Water-gate itself some indica- Angie, 
tions may be traced near the outlet ol the united drainage-system of the 
East Slope, 

The course of this lower passage-way, which seemed to have almost 
exactly answered in width to the E.-W. Corridor, can be traced within the 
second enceinte wall on this side, ami here at a point a little East of the Hall 

i See p. dependencies id the ^len immediately below. 

3 It is known that much masonry was 1 This ssepway in its L* M* I shape ascended 
re moved from this angle of the building for directly to the t cniral Court* above the 
the construction of the Bey's house ami its M-M, Ill Magazines of the Lily \ ases. 
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of tile Double Axes were found, fallen backwards from its inner wall, 
considerable remains of painted stucco decoration. The exceptionally line 
technique and the somewhat sober style of colouring of these remains lead 
to the conclusion that they were executed about the dose of the present Period. 

The painted fragments were In two groups, lying respectively N, and 
S. of each other, one belonging to a dado and the other evidently derived 
from the upper part of the same wall. They lay near the surface and above 
the earlier Palace wall-foundations. 



d—i—. j i£ 

Iiu. 255 Parted Si coo Jimut with Imitation Mae hum;. 

1 he dado ll’ig. 2">o) 1 was divided by fine dark strips into panels 
reproducing, though in more varied hues, the veins of hue gypsum or 
alabaster slabs. The veins were executed in reddish brown on a light 
yellow ground w ith bands of darker yellow and orange anti some black 
lines, beneath the slabs was a horizontal plinth Imitating the grain of 
woodwork, a decorative feature already noted on Early Minoan pottery. 1 
The 1 Marbled Fresco' itself is of special importance as one of the earliest 
instances of the substitution of painted stucco decoration for variegated stone¬ 
work." which became so usual In the Second Late Minoan Period, 

The remains of the other fresco, which doubtless filled the wall space 
above the dado, are of great interest as delineating a labyrinth pattern 

1 See Kjfe, Painted Plaster, (tfr. T ji. 11 j, variegated stone-worfc are seen in the fresco 
Fig* r j, * See above, p. jy. depicting the M. M. Ill Pillar Shrine (p. 445 

: (iQtxl contemporary re presen rat inns of nml Fig. 321 , below J. 
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(Fig. It represents in fact a series of mazes executed in the same 

dark reddish brown colour as appears in the vein mg of the dado, on j;W£ tftn 
a yellowish ground. We see here a more elaborate development of the t> . pesi ,f 
key and meander patterns that have been noted above on ivory and tuber * la,n ‘* cr * 



Fin. 'Fur Lahyiusth Fresco. 

seals of the Third Early Minoan Period." and which have been there 
brought into connexion with similar motives on Egyptian schist st als and 
plaques of the Vlth Dynasty and immediately ensuing period. 1 n a tomb 

1 Set loo fern fttfiert* 1901, pp. 103,104. indication that have nut here to Jo with 
and Fig. 6 j. The fact that the remains of this ceiling decoratii-in. 
fiesco were found face upwards h ft clear 3 See above* p* 131 t ^ 
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of early XII t H Dynasty date two ceilings occur with such patterns,’ affording 
thus a still nearer comparison with the Knossiaii wall-painting. 

Meander patterns, sometimes very elaborate, are a natural outgrowth of 
textile decoration, and are widely diffused through both hemispheres. But 
they often incorporate ideographic elements. Thus the simple 'key ' 
pattern, as the angulamation o! a wave, was a water sign in Ancient Peru 
and Mexico,- giving a special significance to the frequent appearance of 
the meander on vases. The Greek fret at times repeats the same story. 
The Chinese meander 1 goes back to a coiled type, recalling the ' whirlwind " 
sign of some North-American Indian tribes, and bears the name of Yiiit-id- 
avw or 1 thunder-cloud pattern'. 1 A recurring component element, moreover, 
in such meander patterns is the fylfot or Svasiika which itself represents 
a kind of rest!tig-point in ornamental development, reached by more than 
one turn. It occurs as a Minoan sacred symbol, 4 probably astral or solar. 

It is not surprising then, in view of these analogies, to find that certain 
ideographic Egyptian signs which illustrate the key pattern in its simplest 
form have a precise signification as the plan of a Palace. One of these. 
Fig. 257, ft, is of special interest in the present connexion since It represents 
a plan of a Palace courtyard with a two-storied tower-like building standing 
in its inmost angle. This building with battlements above, and the diagonal 
line probably representing a ladder, 4 also stands by itself as the " Palace * sign 


0 


certainly 
So far as 
/1 rt e l s t 
given. 


(fl/w), and is one of the Egyptian hieroglyphs that can be 
said to have been taken over into the Minoan signaryJ 
the upper part is concerned it is reproduced almost lottdcm 
with ladder and battlements, in the Minoan sign here 

The Egyptian hieroglyph appears in a more compendious form as 
a simple key pattern (Fig. 2u 7. 6), l his pattern itself may in turn be 
regarded as the nucleus of die somewhat more developed meander type, 257, r. 
which also appears on Cretan seals, 4 It does not seem an extravagant 
supposition that, just as the tower of the old Egyptian Palace sign was 
adopted as a Minoan hieroglyph, so the simplified ligureof the whole building 


1 Wilkinson, AfUitnt Fgyfifians , I'L VIII, 
4, 70 . (Irotn Tomb of Hepscfa; temp, 
Senusert ],) 

= R l I\ Grey, T/tt Fntf $r A O' Qnmmintn- 
thm in Afexift* and iWu {Anhaeido^k i p xhli, 
tSS^ 157 

1 A specimen of a meander pattern in Old 
Chinese cloisonne enamel,, there arranged 
diagonally (A. R, Hein, Mii£irtder r &c. r Vienna, 
p r ie r Fig. shows a dose parallelism 


uiih the Knossiaii walUpamimg* 

1 It. Mirth, Maunder n*td Triquetrum in 
der thlHl&fafhtn und japan it then Onwmtufik 
(Z.j\ Ethnologic Berlin, p. 4Sg seqqO- 
a See below, p. 515, and Fig* 372 , 

* F + L], GrifEih, //wraghphia p p. 36. In its 
fuller form it signifies the 1 King's Palace 1 (aM). 
" Sitiffa Mi non, I, p. t cj7 a no* 41. 

1 e.g. the Zakrn seaMmpression No. 133 
(Hogarth, J, IL S. f sstti, PL X). 




Fig. 257. a , if , Egyptian Palace Signs, jinl. f, Me.im.igk Hieroglyph. 



a 




Fig. 250. Man-iioi.1, 
its Early Dynastic 
PrjsjiSiai ot Black 
Steatite, from Kar*ak. 


Fig. 258 . Mazes and Meanders or Egyptian 

Schist Sk\in. some with Him an Figures l VI ik imj 
S LTCCE PA n N C l j V N 1 I 



FlG. iftiti, i^hykintw - -.;; ~ t m ^ , rnt „, nT UTwrtww 

Seals, H. Trlm.a ; r t Sealing, Zakho ; */, *, Lf.ntuius, kNOSscfe ; / *, a. <- 0lX - K 


2GW, Uwrinth AM. Skat^ ?** vitJS. 
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should have been taken over to represent the Cretan Palace-Sanctuary, in 
otherwords, the Labyrinth, On the Egyptian seals that supplied the proto- re¬ 
types of a Cretan sphragistic series human figures repeatedly occur beside jahynti¬ 
er in the middle of maze patterns that must be regarded as labyrinthine nf 
plans of dwellings (Fig. 25S 6 f c)> dwdLnga. 

The labyrinth of Classical monuments is consistently rendered as 
a building, often indicated on Attic vases by a pillar with meander decoration. 

In the daughter City of the Cretan Miletos the marble ceiling of an inner 
staircase in the Didynnitmi is decorated with a huge meander and the staircase 
is described in an inscription as AABYPIN0OC. 5 

The comparative examples given in big- 2li0 3 suggest that the coin- ^> r ” n, <h 
types of Knossos, that kept alive the record both of the Labyrinih and of ^j n Q t . lur 
the Minotaur, may have been largely based on the earlier seal-types, which 
seem to have been specially rite in this Cretan district. 1 lie quadruple SeaJ-iyi*w 
meander that forms the essential nucleus of the seal & is closely akin to fQa 
f r, where the central star reproduces a feature of the labyrinthine Egyptian 
ceilings cited above. The Minotaur on the reverse of the coin (/ 2 ), being 
wholly human except for his bull s head, differs from the ordinary Late 
Minoan type d ¥ r t but the Zakro seal-impression c shows human arms. It will 
be shown below that the Man-bull was himself only one of a series of composite 
monsters current in Minoan art, but the type (which may ultimately connect 
itself with Ea-bani) is of more primitive origin. 4 A rude proto-dynastic 
example from ihe Karnak prism is given in big* 259, 

The appearance of the maze pattern on an entrance passage ut the 
Minoan Palace is certainly a highly suggestive circumstance, I hatsomeofihc 
painted stucco decoration clung to the waits of the building in comparatively 
exposed areas long after even its latest occupation by Minoan denizens is clear 
from the circumstances attending the discovery of the bull-grappling reliefs 
by the Northern Entrance. 11 is then quite within the bounds of reasonable 
possibility that the Labyrinth In Art, as seen on the walls ot this (_ orridor of 
the Eastern Palace border, may have met the eyes and excited the wonder 
of Early Greek settlers. 


1 See P. Walters, DartttUangtn iti £ah~ 
rintkes {Siiztttigsbemktt rf, flayer* 1908 , 

W3)* 

; HuussQuIlltrr, A’t'Vr Pktf&iegiqtit, 1 
p. 165 „ and Dkhmt? p ? 93 , tec.; Wiegand, AM, 
d t Btrlimr Akad. ¥ 1911, p. 49, and ' 3 . f 
p. 35. See, too, Bosunquett Runk Ext&vutivn * 
in MiUim (Dublin Lecture)* 

1 For the Egyptian seals ef. p- t33 above. 


The tower part of Fig. n is here completed. 
The lentoid gems Fig. 200 , <4 r, and the two 
coins are in my ow n collection. {For the coins 

c f. Sv of on os, Am. & to Crh If tindcmtt, 
PL IV, J5, FI. VIA) A hhi.iII gold plate with 
a repcnisse maze pattern (contemporary with 
the Knossian fresco) was found in the It. 
Triad* Palace (unpublished). 

1 Bee above, p- 69, 
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Corrida r. 
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I^nd ■ 
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Northern Brandi of Lortvr E.-JK Corridor; Colutmiar Lobby and 
Upper Story block; _V. E. Room—Submergence of AI.AI. // Magazines of 
Great Knobbed Pit hoi ; Court of Stone Spout and M.Af. Ill Wall; Earlier 
gypsutu facade lino of a XJ:C ' Insula running E.-ll ; Presumed Siepicay to 
/:, Postern; Corridor North blocked in L.M. I //b and converted to Magazine; 
Scuta lied 1 School Room'; Enclave inti tiding ‘ Loom-Weight Basement '; Its 
later stratification; Re-O&upotion Walls superposed here at ALAI. II > 
Important Deposit ivith Spiral Fresco, Column bases, and painted stucco 
bas-reliefs of bull-grappling scenes • Comparison of fresco bands with decora¬ 
tion of (auk in bull-catching scene on gem ; Remains derived from AL Al. Ill 
East Hall above; Drainage system of its Court—Vertical duels, stone drain- 
heads, and Conduit; Stone span t and blind well choked toil/i AL AL III sherds ; 
Substructures shewing Plan of great East Hall. 

From the point where the Eastern course of the E.-W. Corridor was 
eventually cut short there started a Northern branch—following the Eastern 
wall-line of the ‘ Loom-Weight ’ area—which must have originally brought 
the Domestic Quarter into connexion with a stepway leading directly down 
to the Eastern Bastion and Postern. 

This Northern section of theCorridor passes first through a khidoflohby, 
known from its characteristic M. M. Ill framework, here very visible, as the 
Room of the Wooden Posts. 11 had a good gypsum paving, thickly covered 
with a deposit oflime, perhaps due to a work of restoring the stucco wall 
coating, which may have been on foot at the time of the final catastrophe. 
From this room light was secured for the passage-way by means of an open 
balustrade (Fig. About 2 metres above the .S. end of this balus¬ 

trade was a worn gypsum block, which from the beginning of the excavation 
had been noted as a landmark on the Eastern slope of the hill, ft was found 
to rest on fla t slabs, anti these again on wooden beams, of which carbonized 
remains came to light. '1 hese were temporarily replaced, and, by means of 
the construction of a stone [tiltar below, the upper block was maintained 
exactly at the level which it had occupied on the hillside. This is shown 
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in the photograph reproduced in I'ig. 2ni, which has therefore a certain 
historic interest, though the analogies supplied by subsequent researches in 
the Domestic Quarter and elsewhere indicate that the base block at this end 
of the balustrade had in fact supported a wooden column. Owing to the 
disappearance of this, the sinking of the upper block has been considerable. 



Fwa 261. Balustrade, win. Surface BLOCK ****, .* -™™>* as 
* Room o> Woolen Posts IJoorway to Lower E.-W. Corridor visible to left. 1 101 

Landing-Block of the Guano Staircase is seen in the background. 


and its original level, at present ^jometres above the pavement below, must 
have been just a metre higher—-on the same leve t that is. .in t.ic nor 

the first story of the Domestic Quarter. 

The balustrade itself showed the usual gap for a woodwork framing 
here restored, beneath its gypsum coping slabs. On the North side ot 
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its opening, in a line with the cross-wall, was a stone-work pier. The 
nj.;, section of the Corridor beyond this (Mocked and converted into a Magazine 

Koom ' before the close of this Period—M, M, III S>) led to a fine oblong chamber- - 

the North-East Room—open in® by a central door way on the little Court named 
Siiiimcr- from the Stone Spout projecting from its W estern wall. Both the North-East 
uiu. ii chamber and the Court itself represented an entire remodelling in M.M. JII a 
of an area occupied in the M.M. LI Period by an extensive group of 
Magazines containing the huge Knobbed Plthoi described above. 1 A smaller 



line of m m.H i,S .partition 

WALl 


OLD TMBtiMOLO COT SHORT 


Fig. Front Vif.w of X. Wall w X.E. Room showing Altered Door 
Opening Aim Underlying M. M. 11 Floor. 


store jar of contemporary fabric was in fact found on an earlier floor, 
go centimetres below the later floor of the North-East Room, and the base of 
one of the great M.M, II plthoi came to light in situ, partly beneath the 
foundations of Its North wall (Pig. 2ii2).- 

N.E. Th is North-East Room was evidently a feature of some architectural 

importance in the early part of the present Period. Its North wall, formed 
of exceptionally tine, closely compacted limestone blocks, was symmetrically 
divided by a doorway, opening on the little Court beyond, on cither side of 
which was, probably, a window. In the later part of this Period, when the 
Chamber itself was subdivided, the door opening was narrowed, being partly 
blocked by the partition wall, and the old threshold seems to have been 
raised ami shortened (see Elevation, Pig. 2G2), This N. wall itself, as 
will be here seen, was laid on a rubble filling overlying a M.M. II 


Sec p. 331 seijq. ami Fig. 175 , 


: Excavations of 1913. 
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plaster floor, and. as above noted, was partially superposed oil the base of 
one of the early 1 C nobbed Pit hoi. 

The spout in the West wall of the little Court (see Fig. 263) was, as couri 
will be shown below , 1 the outlet of a contemporary drainage system connected 
with what seems to have been a great Palace hall on the terrace above. 



Fic. -03. Court Q r the Stonf. Sihl-t, SHO'viKo Louth Blows of North Wall or 
North-East Room and Oramo prCowuuo* nttromi. (The Strips are mopekn, rut on 

THE LINE OF THE OI.D STKrWAY.) 

The water from this, as will be seen from the Plan. t ig. P* 
found its way by a small conduit to a circular blind-well in the Court itsHi, 
which was found choked with pottery belonging to both the earlier and the 
concluding phase of the M. M. H I Period, 


1 See p. 57S seqq. 
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This connexion enables us to assign the well-built section of limestone 
walling from which the stone spout protrudes (Fig. 263) to the M. M. Ilia 
epoch. Both the compact structure of the masonry itself and the character of 
the incised signs seen upon the blocksofthe latter are identical, moreover, with 
the work on the VV. light-area of the Hail of the Double Axes, belonging, 
as already noted, to the earlier M, M, 111 phase. The blocks here show 


K|C. 2«5t. GvrstfM OkTHOSTAT ANf> PujtTH ok Earn v I NIKKI.Jk Falalk 
I,ink or N.E., 'Insula' or Palack. (Set, Plan, Fm. 2 (iii to Right.) 


the trident sign, sometimes two on the same stone, and it is noteworthy 
that the same sign predominates on the North Bastion of the North Entrance 
Passage, which, like the other two Bastions, displays a great similarity in 
construction. Like the light-area of the Iinil of the Double Axes, all 
these structures can be shown to belong to the earlier part of the M. M. 111 
Period. 

Tile N. end of this M. M, Ill light-court Avail abutted on what seems 
to have been the original facade line of a distinct Palace ‘ insula’(see Plan. 
Hg.! 52 above), running Eastward down the slope. A part of the gypsum stone 
plinth of this, triangularly cut, supporting a fine orthostat of the same material, 
is still visible On the N. border of this little Court (Fig. 204). The plinth shows 
a rectangular cutting a little E. of the gypsum block, and here was certainly 
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an opening in the frontage line which gave access to a gangway between 
it anti a parallel inner line of walling. I 11 this we may with great probability 
recognize a somewhat narrow step way. running down to a postern gate and 
bastion on the East side. It has been since restored for the convenience 
of the site . 1 

'[’he greater part of the remaining structures of this East Bastion and 
the steps that descend from it are, as will be shown in a succeeding Section," 
of L, M. I date, but it is clear that there must have been some stepped 
approach 011 this side from the earliest days of the Palace, ascending the 
successive lower terraces of the East slope. It seems probable that this 
stairway, in some form or other, was the final goal ot the E. line of Corridor 
that led from the Domestic Quarter to the Court of the Stone Spout. 

It is evident that a good deal of the quarter of the building traversed gw 
by this Corridor came considerably down in the world about the dose ot lfl h U m- 
the present Period. The North Section of the passage-way itself was, as ”i“™ s of 
already noted, blocked at this time and converted into a Magazine, which M.M.IH. 
was found to contain ordinary jugs, tripod cooking-pots, ladles, and other 
vessels characteristic of M. M. Ill ^ A group of these is given in 
Fig. *270 at the end of this Section. I he once stately North-East Room 
beyond was divided into two compartments by a nibble wall.* In the 
Eastern of these a group of similar plain pots was found on a stone ledge 
S. of the doorway. 

The Western compartment of the old chamber exhibited a curious 
disposition. Against its back wall was a stone bench with a rounded 
plaster-covered pillar at its W. end, the upper surface of which was 
hollowed out like a bowl (see Fig. 2(55). At the E. end of the stone ledge, 
moreover, was a lower, stucco-covered pillar with a similar cavity. Against 
the W. wall of this little room was a large raised block. Both on this and 
the opposite side, as well as against the outer wall, stone ledges were arranged 
in a double gradation® those on the sides sloping inwards towards the S. 
wall so that the whole presented the appearance of a class room (sec lan. 

Fig. 2m). Owing to this it received the name of 1 School Room at ihe £*-» 


* See Fig. to right for some of the 
restored steps on ibis line. 

3 See Vol. II. 

* Sec below, p. 367, Fig. 2 GG. 

* The door-way into the (lourt of the Stone 
Spout was narrowed at the time that the parly 
wull between the two later compartments was 


built, and one end of the original threshold 
slab broken off, in keeping with the narrower 
door, (See the Elevation, Fig. 2 » 51 ) 

3 Only the lower gradation was preserved 
on the W. side, but it seems probable that 
there had been an upper ledge hero too. as in 
the case of the opposite wall. 
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time of the Excavation, 1 1 lie suggestion was even put forward that the 
cavities might have been used to prepare the clay for tablets and that instruc¬ 
tion had actually been given in the Art of Writing—which in that case would 
have been the Linear Script A. Later investigations, however, showed that 
the room formed originally 
part of an inner entrance 
system (see VoL III, f SS). 

However its disposition 
is to be explained, it seems to 
be most probable that during 
the Re-Occupation Period of 
the Palace in L. M, l II & this, 
with tire adjoining area, was 
later devoted to workmen's 
uses. 

1 he rooms and passage- 
way have served as a platform 
for new upper structures. 

These included the chamber 
to which the Taureador Fres¬ 
coes belonged and the neigh¬ 
bouring ‘Lapidary’s Work¬ 
shop . It was doubtless with 
a view to give extra support 

to these upper rooms that, Fic. 263, Stone Bunch an tut aised Stucco- 

apparently about in the dos- coyeusd Pillar with Bowl-i.ik.p_ Cavity in 
ing Palace Period, a square School R™»i 

stone pier was built tip against the inner face of the early wall that limited 
this area on the Hast (see Plan, Fig. tithi). This chamber is hence known 
as the * Room of the Stone Pier 

I he little chamber and adjoining closet at the back of the Room of the 
Stone Pier were carved out of it at the close of this Period, as is shown by the 
M.M, 111 a deposits beneath theparty wall* Thus the whole rectangular section 



Sue A AV/iJr / f j , p. ^6 seqq. 

l htse M, M. III « deposits in turn over* 
l.iy -i M.M* Jl flooring of rough blocks 
fkalderiin*) 40 cm, beneath the base of the 
Along the L. face of this wtil (in the 
* Room of the Stone Pier ) the section was as 


follows: (t) patchwork gypsum paving (in- 
clmlEng step of an old stair) ; (?) M P M. Ill £ 
deposit with shallow cups, showing spirals form 
grooms internally hut ct her wise approaching 
3,. M , I; (3) at 70 cm. down a floor of white 
beaten earth: (4) M. M, llhr deposit: higher 
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of the building 1 , of which the Plan is given in Fig. 3«(i, consisted, according to 
its original and liner (dan, of the Corridor itself and three rooms which were 
afterwards divided up. It further appears that throughout the Central and 
Northern part of this area ‘ kaklerim ' paving of the M, M. I II class underlay 
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the later floors at a depth varying from t . 7° cm - tc> 1 ' r 7 m * l here 
is every reason, moreover, to suppose that the massive limestone plinth 
that borders this area to the East and of which many of the base blocks are 
still in position is of early Palace date. One of them bears a large incised 
sign of the earlier class. 

The branch of the lower E.-W. Corridor described above, that, Enclave 
turning North, brought the Domestic Quarter into connexion with the Court ing L LcK5iit 
of the Stone Spout, follows on its Western border a rectangular turn of the J^^ l( 

mem \ 

cups p wiih similar spiral coil, due to rapid p&ns; (a) I " I 7 nicire below the g)|* 3 um 
wfcelp parts Of dark-faced pots with while spots slabbing, 1 ^1-M. II kaLderim, jloor of large 
(see below, p, 414 and note 1) and broad plain blocks (Excavations oi r^n). 
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same massive wall that flanked the former Corridor on i ts inner side. The 
Northern continuation of this wait repeats the structural succession already 
observed in the case of the section bordering the E.-W, Corridor—its lower 


J'jo, 207 . West Wall of ‘School Room*, bordering the LoomAVeikht Area; the 
Lower ( oukSEs HERK are M. M, j] and above these are seen the Soi'Kkts tor the 
I’osisof the M.M. HI Structure : A UvpstrM Door-jamb erom above has >aU,EN to one. 


andlii 11 ^ >art ^ e ’ n S M. M, It masonry, while, at the same level as in the other 
Klenitnii section, about ’ metres, that is, above the floor level—this construction 
JorwS- cllatl S es ancl *e recognize the typical M. M. Ill feature of 
work separated by upright wooden beams (Fig. *2l!7). 
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There is, however, one noticeable difference. as will bo seen from 
a comparison of Fig: 2G7 with Fig. 252 above. The upright posts in this case, 
of which the charred remains were visible at the time of excavation, did not 
rise from a horizontal beam, but rested directly on the topmost course of 
the earlier masonry . 1 The sockets which held the feet of those posts are 
cl earl; visible in Fig. 267 ; a gypsum door-jamb had fallen into the second 
socket from the right. 

It has already been pointed out that these massive wall-lines oil the 
inner side of the Lower E.-W. Corridor and its Northern branch shut 
in an independent enclave of the building containing the * Loom-Weight 
Basements the contents of which have been shown to be of such primary 
importance in the history of <d! this I ’a lace region. 1 lie structural -succession, 
jM. M. 1 1 below and M, M. 111 above, of these Corridor walls corresponds, as 
we have seen, with that of the Loom-Weight Basements and with the later 
system superimposed on them. It was also interesting to observe that in 
the Magazine formed by the blocked section of the Corridor, as also in the 
adjoining strip of the ‘School Room', a M. M. II floor-level was struck at 
a depth roughly corresponding with that ot the Loom-W eight Basement on 
the West side of the intervening wall" 

On the floor of this Magazine, as already noted, M. M. I Hi vessels 
occurred ht sifit {see l'ig. 279 at end ol Section) -corresponding with the pots 
of a late floor-level found above the Spiral 1' resco deposit i n the adjoining area. 
Beneath this later floor there came to light here too a M.M. Ill <1 stratum. 

[f we now turn to the adjoining area West, primarily named Ironi the 
Loom-Weights, and the lower deposits ol w-iiich, containing the miniature 
Terra-cotta Shrine and offertory vases, were so richly illustrative of the 
mature M. M. II phase, we shall see that its upper elements were equally 
important Tor the present Period, 

The Plan and Section of the M.M. lit walls and floor-levels, super¬ 
posed on the earlier structures and remains, have been already given in 
Figs. 187 1 7 , b, p. 250 above. The stratification there seen, especially in the 
case of the Area of the Spiral Fresco, overlying the more Northerly ol the 

1 In sotmj cases, however, they may have This floor-level corresponds with that of 
been superposed in the sockets on the ends of a 1 kalderim ' pavement brought to ligdit cm 
cross-beams. die Ei borders of the ‘School Room’, and 

J The depth at which this M. M- 11 floor was which underlay the fine 8. wall of the < mirt 
now struck was bare about go cm. below that of the Stone Spout, On this flout were 
on which lay the M-M. HI pots. On this found the remains of knobbed and corded 
earlier floor WHS found a small M. M. 11 pith*** puhdl and polychrome pottery of the laler 
wiih a triple lint- of handles and rojw; work, M. M. II class. 

I H b 
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basement compartments, is of unique value in the light it throws on the 
evolution of the M. M. Ill culture. 

The Spiral Fresco itself, the painted stucco reliefs and the column bases 
which found their way into this basement, evidently belonged to a chamber of 
exceptional size and importance, in which, as shown below, we must recognize 
a great hast Hall of the Palace, afterwards, it would appear, to be restored 
in a Late Mirtoan guise. Ihese remains were found irregularly disposed in 
a layer about 70 cm, thick, beginning about a metre below a later clay and 
plaster floor, on which rested plain tripod-pots of the usual M. M. [ Hi type. 



or Spiral Fhesco. 


Pa\y- 
chrome 
feel Jot 
wocHten 
shafts* 


?, h ' tlc l >t,sit , ™* *“* *«>Y ^ belonging to an earlier 

M. M. II stage It seems to have been thrown Into the place in which it 
Jay at the time when the clay lloor above was made 1 

It has been already noted* that two column bases came to light in this 
deposit cut out ol a black breccia with bright orange-red veins shot with 
crystalline white and identical with that still obtained from the quarries of 
the neighbouring Kakon Oros (Fig, 2 08), 

Hoth the high form of these bases and their polychrome material are 
characteristic of the Earlier Middle Minoan architectural sivle and it is 
possible that these, together with another found in position in the East 
Port ico near by, may have been taken over from the earlier building* The 
small column bases of variegated stone beside the light-area of tlui South- 

. ^T rt ' S ' K ' bn3i ;r lU ' hiS d0|WSU W r 1 The **<° !<* in m seu „, s to 

?? “ ZT nt ' g "■ haVv kld ««« * pJd off to fit h for 

at a higher \twL S*e above, p. 212. * new p E jsition. 
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East House 1 attest, however, the actual survival of such Into the present 
Period, and we see a contemporary reflection of this style in the painted repre¬ 
sentations of pillar shrines where the wooden shafts show 'stockinged - feet, 1 



Fig. Fatstf.i* Stucco Baku hjtii Sfirai.oohji Design, found with 

Bull Keiiefs in Area amove Loon-Weight Basement (4>- 

It must be supposed that these column bases had fallen into the area 
where they were found from the stylobate of an early M. M. Ill hall, the 
position of which is indicated by the massive line ot wall bordering the 
area in which they lay to the West (see Plan, Fig, 278 , p. 3S3 below). 

1 See below, p. 415. 1 See below, p. 443, Hg, Jltt 

# 1)3 
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I lie painted stucco foments with spiraiiifomi patterns, aniongat which 
these column bases were found embedded, occurred in great masses, sloping 
away from the West wall of this area. These formed part of decorative 
bands of distinctive design and colouring (Fig, 

The body colour of the wall was a dark Venetian red. The pattern 
of the band decoration consists of an interlaced double row of spirals 



1-n;. 270, Coknch pr Sfjkalifokm Pattern, restored ( » ), 


springing from white disks. Its coils are of a deep ultramarine blue, 
wuh black outlines and spurs, the whole on a w hite ground. One of the 
larger fragments* showed a. very remarkable arrangement indicating that 
ibis was not a dado frieze in the ordinary sense, A part of the spirahform 
band is there seen running off at an acute angle, leaving a black interspace. 


: Mft FyiVs earlier restoration i E-'yfe, Painted 
/frij/rr DtcanxtMm &{ Advises: A 3 . A /£, 
Jtmrn.* i-r t Frg. 45 ) showed a third line of 
spiffs, on which however he did not insist. 
A reconstitution of a section of one of the 


ImihJa, execiited for me in 1914 by "Sir. ]. P. 
Droop (Fig. 268), made it clear that there were 
only two rows, and this conclusion U adhered 
to in the restoration given m i-'fg T 270. 

1 *> r fe. /«■- Fig. 46, 
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The angle thus formed is exactly 45", or half a right angle, and leads to 
the conclusion that these decorative hands had formed a square frame with 
two diagonals. The restoration of the corner piece of the design (Fig. 270 ) 
to which the above fragment belongs, executed, in accordance with my 


Fie, 271 , L:\rricE-\VoKK Patter N is Bav 01 XokTKWW Entrance Passage of 
Centkal Court of Palace, Phabstos, 

suggestion, by Mr, Fyfe, illustrates a simple and harmonious method for 
effecting the junction of the diagonal bands with the rectangular framed 

There exist, indeed, two remarkable bitsol evidence, relating totne imme¬ 
diately ensuing epoch, which show that this pattern of a rectagonal space w ith 

1 The spiralifortn bonds forming (lie frame jjositiun) was bounded on the outer margin 
of the design were bounded internally by bv a black followed by a white strip, to the 
a black field. Mr- Droop's restoration of part outer borders of which again were attached 
of one of the band* (presumably vertical in fragments of the red field of the wall (lig. -U9). 


SttSBi’*: 
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diagonals was in vogue about this time. Such a pattern in fact occurs as 
a motive or wall decoration in the case of the two bays on either side of the 
opening of the Northern entrance passage of the Central Court nt Phaestos, 
belonging to the close of the Middle or the beginning of the Late Minoan 
Age (Fig* * 271), 1 In that case the ornamentation consists of lattice 
work, anti it ts of great interest to note that its exact replica recurs as the 
decoration of a square tank that serves the purpose of a decoy in a bull- 
grappling scene on a fine Minoan gem of contemporary date (see Fig. 274 . 
P* .' 77 )- Attention will be called below to the importance of this repre¬ 
sentation in this connexion. 

To whatever decorative system the bands of the Spiral Fresco were 
adapted their simple geometrical scheme, combined with the deep body 
colours oi the wall surface, must have been decidedly imposing. I us somewhat 
so ml ire aspect co n t ra s ts. m o reo ve r, w i th 11 le colo u r e flea s of m an y La te M i non n 
frescoes in which the bright H kyartos' or cobalt blue was so much employed* 
ft is to be noted that the spur-like excrescences of the spirals lit in with certain 
shell-like motives that appear on contemporary pottery. 

The investigations of the parallel stratum immediately underlying the 
M. M, III 4 pavement of the Magazine of the 'Medallion' I J ftlioi carried 
out by me in 191brought to light fragments of another spiralifofm band 
repeating the same colour scheme of deep blue, black, and white. A 
characteristic feature of this pattern was the border nf black dots following 
the inner spiral bands, Remains of an almost identical frieze with a similar 


detail was found among the fresco heaps on the North border of the Palace, 
thrown out apparently at the time of the L. M. II remodelling of that region! 
As this was capable of fuller reconstitution it is here reproduced in Fig. 272 A 
Its triangular interspaces are alternately black and Venetian red. 

The sympathy in tone and design between the Spiral Fresco of the 
basement deposit above described and that belonging to the stratum underlying 
the pavementot the Magazine of the 'Medallion Pithoi, which lias been shown 
to belong to the closing phase b of M.M, III, affords a chronological equation 
of great value. The Spiral Fresco in the present stratification occupies in fact 
an analogous position beneath a floor-level on which were vessels represent¬ 
ing this latest M. M. Ill stage. From the Section of the various lloor- 
levels beneath that of the ‘Medallion’ PIthoi given In Fig, 2;(3. p. 320, above. 
m c giiui in fact a kind of chronological chart of the place occupied bv both 
these spiral frescoes and the connected deposits in the history nf M. M. Ill 


1 emier, Mon, Atil t vol xii, p. 81 , Fig. a 1 . the same Deposit,showing the Spink springing 
- After ibe reconstruct ton by Mr. Droop from a white disk, is given by Mr. I'yfe, op. 
Another closely allied fragment from p L tJ2 , p; g . 4 g_ 
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culture. The lower stratum in the section referred to, above the M. M- IIS 
' mosaiko ’ pavement, may be taken to represent the close of that Period 
anti the ensuing epoch in which the site was perhaps temporarily lelt in 
its ruinous state. This layer is practically equal in thickness to the 
three M. 51, 111 floors, two of them plaster and the topmost gypsum, seen 
above it. The stratum of the spiral frescoes overlies the middle of these 
and maybe taken to represent the mature stage of the earlier M. M. Ill 
phase, a. It is with this stage that we have to do in the case of the present 
deposit. 

Of great importance in relation to this mature M, M. Ill stage are the 
remains of painted stucco low reliefs brought to light with those of the 



Fig, 2*2, Frrsco Frieze with Spw aliform Pfisjcijf from North-West IJ carte r of 

1‘alack, Kko&sos 


Spiral Fresco, and which point already to considerable progress in an art tnu: 

1 F . * . T vr- \ t nwnls an 

that had reached its acme by the beginning of the 1-ate 31 moan Age. painted 

These from their very nature must have formed part of the decoration ot 

ii spacious chamber* The most numerous were fragments of figures ot bulls i"uii- 
a 1 L -j T « 7 grappling 

in somewhat lower relief than those discovered in the iNortuerti L,iur<ince 

Passage. They were mostly about life si/e, and among these were a left fore- 

shoulder, two hoofs, and several fragments of legs, including the knee ot 


1 The proof here afforded of the estblence 
at this time of painted stucco reliefs already in 
ft highly developed stage received a further 
illustration from a discovery made during 
the investigations of 1915, beneath the later 
floor of the S. light area of the Hall of ihe 
Double Axes. A fragment was here found, 
representing part of the thigh and robe of 


a female figure in comparatively low relief. 
Already in icgji fragments belonging to the 
relief figure of a bull were found underneath 
the Service stair £. of the Hull of the Colon¬ 
nades. It looks therefore as if these painted 
reliefs had formed pare of the original decora¬ 
tion of the Domestic Quarter. 
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a hind-leg, Oncol them, Fig, ‘273, shows, just above the fetlock, rounded black 
spots on a white ground which may stand in a derivative relation to 
a conventional Egyptian rendering of black spotted white oxen common 
m the time of the Middle Kingdom. There was also a tip of a horn, white on 
a red. ground. With these, also in low relief, was part of a human leg or 

arm, though the colouring of the 
surface was too much worn away 
to give an indication as to the 
sex. It lay at the top of tile 
deposit, about 70 cm. down. 

11 is clear that we li3vc to do 
with a Minoan bull-grappling or 
bull-catching scene of die usual 
kind. Several In 11 -sized animals 
must have been represented, so 
lhat a large extent of wall-space 
would have been necessary. From 
the great masses of plain red- 
laced stucco found in this de¬ 
posit we may infer that part of 
this had gone to form the back¬ 
ground of these reliefs, as it did of 
one side ot the framework of the 
Spiral Fresco. A fuller account of 
the class of scenes to which these 
fragments belong is given in con¬ 
nexion with the bull reliefs of the 
Northern Entrance Passage. On 
the other hand the dear indica¬ 
tions supplied by the remarkable 
fragment referred to above, that 
the bands of the Spiral Fresco 
belong to a square Irame with 
diagonals suggests that this de¬ 
corative design may have had a 
real connexion with the subject of 
the reliefs, 

I t has been already noted that a similar pattern in lattice-w ork executed 
,n P lasttr 0CCurs ™ two hays of ihe Central Court at Phaestos 



Fig. 2 TS . Painted Stucco I„ow Relist 
;M, M. Ill a) SHOW! NO I’akt P k a Hull's Poor, 
Spiral Fresco Deposit (J /.). 
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(Fig, *271), Hut on the contemporary gem reproduced in. Fig. 274 1 we en¬ 
counters still more remarkable parallel. Here tile lattice-work border w ith 
its diagonal is applied to what seems to have been a tank that has given 
a Minoan cow-boy the opportunity of springing down from some coign 
of vantage and seizing the neck and fore-legs of a gigantic bull as he drinks. 
The hair of the acrobatic performer flies upwards as he springs, and his 
sinewy figure is rendered on a diminutive scale as compared with the beast. 
To the Minoan artist the bull was evidently of greater importance, and the 
skill and boldness of the engraving of this part of the design is almost 
unsurpassed in its own line, though the perspective of the left horn is 



Fit:, 274. Minoan Intaglio showing Be 1 . 1 . l-ai-tcrf-d 
WHILE DRINKING AT A TaNK 


curiously rendered. The gem belongs to the culminating phase of Minoan 
art that marks the transition from the Middle to the Late Minoan Age. 

It is not necessary' to suppose that this tour de force was actually 
performed in a Palace Court, though the Phaestian parallel might supply 
some warrant for such a supposition- But the feat itself evidently belonged 
to a recognized class in which the King of Minoan beasts was grappled in 
some specially prepared area rather than while ranging at large. It flts on 
in fact to the Circus scenes which, as will be shown below, were a special 
theme of the later wall-paintings on the Palace walls of Knossos. But 

1 This gem, a ‘Rattenedcylinder 1 of onyx, presented by the- Phaestos wall pattern, lie 
once ititheTysItiewiczCollection(FuttwSnglcr, certainly regarded as nf Cretan fabric. It was 
Antikc Gtmme if, t*J, VI, y, and VoU II. p. 26), said to have been [bund at Ptiene. The gem 
must, in view of the extraordinary parallel is at present in my own Collection. 
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these wall paintings in the fiat were themselves the later outgrowth of 
painted reliefs of the preceding Palace stage. 

It looks as if these remains had originally fallen on to a somewhat 
higner level and had thence been dumped into the basement space by the 
M. M- Ill 6 workmen to whom was tine the new plaster floor that covered 
it In and on which the tripod pots rested, An indication of this is supplied 
by the fact that a fragment ol the leg of one of the bulls and pieces of the 
red-faced stucco and ol the Spiral fresco itself were found, at a higher level, 
at the East end of the cement-paved Corridor defined in the Plan, Fig, 278 
below. The occurrence here of fragments of painted stucco decoration be¬ 
longing to a considerable chamber is itself only compatible with the conclusion 
th.it they had fallen from a Mall above. In other words, the whole group 
iff remains with which we are concerned, including the Spiral Fresco ami 
ih< fragments of painted reliefs depicting bull-grappling scenes, together with 
the column bases, must have belonged to an Upper Hall, the pavement of 
which would have been approximately on a level with the fourth landing of 
the Grand Staircase and of the Uppermost E.-YV. Corridor. This level is 
slightly below that of the Central Court. 

It set. ms flirt h <.j probable that the fragments ol painted l spiral?form bands 
of contemporary fabric embedded in the corresponding M. M, III stratum 
beneath the pavement of the Magazine of the 'Medallion' Pithoi had found 
its way there, at the time of the same catastrophe, from an anterior section 
ot the same M.M. Ill East Hall from a portico, that is, facing the Central 
Court. 

There remains a still more cogent piece of evidence that an important 
Palace Hall existed at that level in this Period, In the wailed interspace 
between the ‘ Royal Magazines' and v hat seems to have been another small 


store-room immediately West of the Area of the Spiral Fresco came to light 
two square stone receptacles connected with ducts, which, owing to wrong 
analogies, were at first taken for olive-presses, A more Intimate acquaintance, 
however, with the drainage system of the Minoan light-courts has conclusively 
shown that they were in fact drain-heads, 1 in this case in communication with 
vertical shafts by which they carried off the water from the roofs and light-well 
of the open part of some large Hall above. 

There were here two stone drain-heads, a larger and a smaller, both of 


1 To Mr. Christian hoi] belongs the credit the 1 Room of the Olive press' has in con 
<>( having hrst realized ilie true function of sequence of this received the name of the 
,W basins. The spec formerly known as * Area of the Stone llrain heads 
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limestone (see Fig, *275). 1 The latter si lowed cement and terra-cotta frag* Vertical 
merits adhering to its upper surface, which had evidently belonged to a draining 
cement-cased vertical duct : a section, moreover, of a square-cut terra-cotta £ PP^ 
conduit, forming an elbow, stood in connexion with this drain-head. A 
larger shaft must have run up from the other stone drain-head and the basin 
of this below opened on a stone conduit, of square section like the other but 
of larger capacity, the course of which, as will be seen, it was possible to 
trace down two terraces to the East, 

It is clear that the ducts running downwards to these drain-heads were 



Fu;. 1275. Stone Drain-heap and Conduit, (Inset, Smaller Drain-head,) 

from the first surrounded, for their support as well as lor the consol illation 
of the platform above, with tilling earth \ nothing, indeed, derived from the 
upper story was found on the floor-level of this area. 

The stone conduit which proceeded Irotn the larger o) the stone drain- < ourtc of 
heads turned almost immediately Last, and at the point where it approached through 
the M.M. Ill North-East Porticoi described below, a passage had been cut jH£ T ‘ 
for it through its S-E. an ole. The course of the stone channel through this stone 

® 5 Spoilt 

nnd 

1 Or the original East trail of the area that die upper terrace faqade line, [he dram- nlinil- 
Oomained the drain-heads and near to which heads themselves were set ml ihe platform *etl. 
they stood, only [he substructures remained- of the terrace, and thus occupied a secure 
This wall had originally formed a section of position. 
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Portico is shown in Fig. 27G opposite. From its terrace it made its way. 
probably by a descending duct, to a lower level and thus across the inter¬ 
vening space to a stone spout (formerly called the ’Oil Spout'), which here 
projects from the M. M. Ill wall overlooking the little Court named after it 
(see Fig. 2G3 above and Plan, Fig. 2 Gli). 

Hence, doubtless by means of a small descending shaft or pipe and 
a gullet below, the water found its way into a short continuation of the stone 
conduit, the remains of which were brought out by me in 1913 on the terrace 
level below, and thus, through a rectangular basin, to a circular walled cavity 
or blind-well. It is clear, however, that this blind-well would itself have 
overflowed after heavy rains, and we must suppose, therefore, that there had 
originally existed some channel by which its surplus waters reached a prolon¬ 
gation of the Eastern branch of the main drainage system described above , 1 

This blind-well, which would thus have served as a kind of settling 
tank, was found choked with pottery representing the earlier and the con¬ 
cluding phase of M. M, 111. In the topmost layer and the entrance basin 
Were also found some L M. 1 sherds. The well contained fragments of 
‘ hole-mouthed ‘ vases of art interesting type imitating inlaid stone vessels, 
and referred below to the penultimate phase of this Period, which were also 
found associated with the debris of the N, Lustral Area and with the deposit 
containing the alabaster lid inscribed with the name of the I fyksos Pharaoh, 
Khyan. On the other hand, some of the painted sherds resembled types 
found in the Magazine of the Lily Vases belonging to the closing epoch of 
the present 1 eriod. I his ceramic evidence is ol special value in fixing 
the date of the constructions to which the stone conduit belonged that had 
fed the blind-well. Many of the sherds found in the blind-well had doubt¬ 
less been washed down by means of the descending ducts from the light 
Court ol the great East Hall, the existence of which, as we have seen, is 
established by so many converging lines of evidence. 

As noted above, the sherds found in the blind-well include not only 
the ceramic phase of the early M. M. Ill class which would represent the 
stage marked by the spiral fresco and reliefs, but also cover the concluding 
phase to which the * Medaltion' Pithol trijrad pots and other vessels of the 
immediately overlying floor-levels belong. It looks then as If the M.M, III 
East Mall including the light-court from which the conduit started had in 
some restored form survived to the end of the present Period, As a matter 
of fact the Magazines below it. though renovated now and provided with 
gypsum paving and dadoes, continued still in use. Even when, at the close 

1 I fc 3 an p Fig* 171 a t facing p P 227. 
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of this Period, these Magazines were filled in to provide a higher platform 
I* " h'^t seems to have l>eett a Late Minoan version of the saute great Palace 
Hall, it looks as if the light-area of this had been connected up with the 
older drainage system and the presence of a certain proportion of L. M. I 
sherds in the topmost layer corroborates this conclusion. It would thus 
appear that this later Hall had substantially followed the same lines as its 
Middle Minoan predecessor. It is to this later Hall that I have ventured 


[-IC. 277, Cork loos, or Bays showing Piers that acted as Supports hor Frontal 

Pillars Easi Hall above. 


to refer the fallen remains of the painted stucco high reliefs—the crowning 
achievement of Minoan Art—ancl the Griffin Frieze, which had survived 
tH situ in this area to the last days of the Palace. 1 

A glance at the M. M. III plan of this section of the building (Fig. *278) 
is itscll sufficient to suggest the stately lines of a great Upper Hall, with its 
entrance piers and successive lines of basement walls and its middle space with 
the earth filling, adapted for the support of stylobates and colonnades and of 


* See VoL 11 
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the inner Court. The massive piers visible in the Corridor of the Bays 
(see Fig. 277), forming as we have seen part of the Royal Magazines, were 
dearly designed to support the frontal pillars of an important building facing 
the Central Court, 

That the original elements of this M. M. Ill blast Hall had fitted 
on to those of a great part of the Domestic Quarter is placed beyond 
doubt by the evidence already supplied. The fabric of the lower part of its 
supporting walls to South and East forms, as shown above, an integral part 
of the construction of the adjoining Lower E -W, Corridor and its Northern 
branch- The component elements of these, including the timber framework 
and masonry panels, extend, as we have seen, into the neighbouring Malls of 
the Colonnades and of the Double Axes, practically without a break. The 
interrelation thus established is indeed of primary importance in its bearing 
on the history of the Domestic Quarter. 



l L ]u. 279. L-M. ([[£ Pots from Magazine (formed uy blocked section or Earlier Com* wok; 
at hack or ‘School (voon*. (See above, j*. 365.) 





* 19 - M. M. Ill: (D) North Quarter axu Extra xet: 

Contiu ua (ion North of Upper Terrace Fa fa tie; Tin- ‘No; 7/j ■ Fast Po t tico' 
—through passage to Postern on the. Fast; ' The Northern Quarter’; 
Destruction due (a Vicinity of Later Town; In M.M. II /. probably Work¬ 
mens Quarter ; Signs of improved Conditions in /,. .!/, /: Discovery of Inlaid 
Draught-board; Fallen from Upper Floor—connected with L,M. I Fast Halt , 
though probably M M. HI heirloom : Ivory Draughtsmen front border area ; 
Description of Gainin'? Hoard postponed to later Sect ion; The ’ Corridor of the 
Draught-board' and Stcpway to Central Court; North Eastern Halt and 
connected Store-rooms — -four-columned Mega ran ; N. If Magazines: Norfh- 
Fastern Entrance: Its system probably linked with that of -\ a; thorn Entrance; 
Built drain running la main Cloaca of Ah Entrance; The Northern 
Entrance Passage; cVar rowed in M MM II. with Hast ions on either side; 
M. M. Ill Masonry and Signs; Eastern tine of Bastions later removed; Portico 
above fC, Bastions, subsequent to this removal: Salty Port and inner Gateway; 
Bastion nnd Tower dominating outer Gatczuay; Approached by Roadway from 
West and from liar bo nr Town*—the * Sea (late of the Palace; Propylon and 
Guard-room; Extensive fortification of X. approach ; Hall of Eleven Pillars 
probably Depot, with Log;in above; North Pillar Crypt — MM. Ilia 
Construction and Signs ; Crypt of Columnar Sanctuary ; l Veil of (creep 
(/1 omet rien 11 V/ iot t. 


It has been shown above that the original upper terrace facade of the 
Early Palace, after being interrupted by the Great Cutting of the Domestic 
Quarter, renewed its course along the li. borders of the section which 
includes die area of die Stone Drain. Beyond this section, w here only its 
substructures arc preserved, it took a short easterly bend, but its original 
gypsum construction reappears on the \V. border of the N.E. Portico, and 
there is every reason to suppose that, as indicated in the Plan, big, In'I 
above, it continued its northerly course thence to the boundary wall of the 
Palace on that side. It would thus have formed the Eastern limit of 
a distinct Palace Quarter or Insula, bounded on the opposite side by the 
l c c 
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N.E, corner of the Central Court and by the Northern Entrance Passage. 
Lor the sake of distinction the general name of the 1 Northern Quarter’ lias 
been given to this region. It was flanked on its Eastern border by another 
very distinct. Quarter, described above as the North-East Insula, 1 

The cpi&SMiidependent character of this region is well marked. It was 
approached from the North by a separate gate from which, as this area was 
at a higher level, flights of steps led up to it From this * N.E, Entrance ’, 
moreover, a special stone-built conduit conveyed its surplus waters to the 
main Northern drain. At the S.W . angle of this Quarter, a stone staircase, 
the original elements of which go back to the earliesL age of the Palace, sup¬ 
plied an avenue of communication with the Central Court, Opposite the 
foot of these stairs, moreover, by means of an opening in the old Upper 
Terrace facade and an adjoining Portico, this line of communication found 
its continuation down the slope to a postern tin the Eastern Palace border. 

'[ he doorway that here opens in the remaining Section of the old gypsum 
facade above referred to. was in fact of the greatest functional importance 
as holding the key to one of the principal through routes across the Palace 
on lilts side. The doorway itself, of which one jamb has been preserved, 
leads to a bi-columnar foggia on the same terrace level, here described as the 
1 North-East Portico’. The passage through this of the stone drain on its 
way train the bast Hall to the Court of the Stone Spent below has been 
already described in a previous Section* and is well illustrated in Fig. 280. 
Immediately above it to the left in the Figure appears a part of the gypsum 
facade, while to the rig fit of the platform, resting on massive foundation blocks, 
is one of the column bases in position. 3 The great pains taken to secure the 
stability of these and the corresponding column at a higher level on the slope 
or the hill will be more fully realized from the view given in SuppJ. PI. VI11. 

1 he column base that lias been preserved is of the same breccia as those 
associated with the Spiral Fresco 1 and was originally of identical shape. It 
had, however, been readapted for a wooden column of smaller dimensions 
by a ledge cut round its upper circumference. I nail probability these bases 
had once formed part of a great East 11 all of the Early Palace. 

I he North-East Portico which was thus a radial point of this whole 
Palace region evidently gave access from the North end of its covered area 
to the upper landing of a stepway descending the slope to the East. The 

1 JliigriiMimaiii. Han. ami part feutn| actually an [ilact. The cuvifc 

[\ 50^ itbove* visible on its upjwjr surfiict atv nut <knveb 

I 1 . :md Plan, b 2 ~i>. Imttrs but arc of natural fermafitiii. 

Tbu basis had becu broken find only orw 1 See above p„ ? j Ci Fitf. SflfcN 
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course of this is shown by the parallel lines of walling on the Plan, Fig, 152, and 
it clearly found its outlet in an earlier predecessor of the hate Minoan postern 
gate on this side, It ran immediately within the preserved section of the 
gypsum South facade of the “ North-East I nsula* (see above p. ^ 64 , big. 2t>4). 

Like this 'N.E, Insula’ that borders it on the East, the Northern 1 ,’^nvc- 
Quarter seems to have suffered greatly from the vicinity of the Greek and t „ Later 
Roman town and modern village. It is dear that most of the better lime¬ 
stone masonry of this part of the slope was used as a quarry hy later builders. 

This Northern Quarter, as we shall see, seems to have flanked by 

a stately Corridor, but there is no evidence that important buildings of the 
present Period existed within its area. Its rubbish heaps contained masses 
of plain clay cups and sherds of the latest M- M. 1II class, and the character ut£ 

of the buildings here found also points to its occupation at this time by 
workmen or slaves. The finer relics found in this area seem rather to have (Quarter, 
belonged to the beginning of the Late Minoan Age, A black steatite .sj^ns 01 
tripod, once gold plated, and associated with an abundance of gold foil, that 1 

came to light on the borders of the North-East Magazines here situated ‘/''jj* 1 * in 

themselves containing poor M. M. lll£ pottery—belonged to an overlying 
stratum with ceramic remains of a better class, characteristic of the early part 
of L. M. 1, Similar L. M. lit pottery, including a pithos, was also found 
above the floor in the region of the neighbouring North-East I tail, and its 1 ^ 0 - 
occurrence here has a special chronological value since, from the same level 
above the Corridor immediately East of this little 1 bill (sec Fig. -Si), there 
was brought out the inlaid Ivory Draught-board—the most magnificent relic 
discovered in the whole course of the excavation. 

This precious object lay, with the greater part of its framework bent 
indeed, but practically intact, somewhat irregularly disposed on an earth 
layer, accompanied by fallen fragments of stone, a few centimetres above the jb|jj cn 
paving of a gangway, which, owing to its discovery, has been known as upper 
the' Corridor of the Draught-board’. There is every reason to believe that 
it had fallen from an upper floor. It may. therefore, well have formed part ^ C]r . 1 
of the belongings of some annexe of the Great East I I all of the Palace, as it kmn ton 
existed at the beginning of the Late Minoan Age. On the other hand there 
are reasons for supposing that the Draught-board ilscll belonged to the latest 
M. M. III phase. ! t is certainly in accordance with the law of probability that 
this object stood in some kind of relation to the ivory draughtsmen brought 
to light on the North border of the Loom-Weight Area . 1 Even ii we arc hardly 


1 nbovc, p- 30 - nnd pp. ^ r 7 p 47^s btlow. 
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justified in referring the I >raught-board itself to so early a date as these, the 
discovery of the ivory draughtsmen certainly indicates that some chamber 
in this quarter of the Palace was traditionally associated with the kind of 
gaming that it represents. 

As this remarkable work is best considered in its relation to the more 
iragmentary remains, apparently of similar objects, among the treasures of 
the West Palace region, its full description and illustration is appended to 
the account of the contents of the W. Temple Repository. 1 

The broad paved gangway, known from this discovery as the ‘Corridor 
of the Draught-board', ran immediately within the old facade line of the 
upper terrace ol the East slope. Only its Southern section was preserved ; 
and in this direction, at the S.E. corner of the North East Hall described 
below, are visible four low steps ascending West, and indications of a passage 
leading hence round the outer walls of the group of store-rooms attached to 
this Hall, Some five metres above the four steps that are preserved are 
traces of others turning North between passage walls of good limestone 
construction. About the same distance farther on, the same passage takes 
another turn West, past a massive Bastion, and thence by another angle 
seems to have found its wav to a point near the upper opening of the 
Northern Entrance Way. Most of this work seems to belong to the Early 
Palace (see Plan, Fig, 152 above). In the angle between this winding step¬ 
way and the Corridor were situated the best-preserved remains brought to 
light in this region. 

These consisted of a porticoed chamber—known as the N.E. Hall— 
and its dependencies, together with an annexe—the N.E, Magazines—con¬ 
taining great stores of plain pottery belonging to the latest phase, k of th is 
Period (see Plan, big. 281). 1 lie Hall itself was entered from the Corridor 

ot the Draught-board, and a double doorway oti the opposite side led to 
a small interior chamber and magazine. 1 he dimensions of the Hall are 
3'45 hy 5\t5 metres, and it contained within It a square cement-paved light- 
area bounded N. and S. by a two-columned stylobate, J This little light- 
court was so disposed as to leave a comparatively deep covered section 
at the South end, while the corresponding space between the Northern 


1 See below, p. 46S *eqq„ and Coloured 
I 'hie Y. Tn raise the*; highly- frinltie remains 
from ihcir irregular backing was a matter of 
extraordinary difficulty. (See Knttssos, AWf'vrt. 
f 1 - 0 '. P- 77-) 


5 There arc only indications of the Southern 
sty lobule, but ils position together with the 
e\tem of the area covered by the cement (lour 
was clearly ascertained by Dr. Mackenzie in 
the supplementary explorations of 1907 . 
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stylobate and the wall 1 was only just wide enough to afford shelter to those 
passing front the outer to the inner door. This arrangement, showing a four- 
columned light-well, is unique at Knossos, but recurs in the Palace at 
Phaestos in the ‘ Megaron of the Women's Quarter ’, also described as the 
‘Family Meeting Room '. 2 
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Pio. 2S1. Plan or North-Easi Hall ash M.ui\*(nk5 . 


The double inner doorway of the N.E, Hall is explained by the curious 
subdivision of the walled space into which it opens. The door on the right 
hand leads through a kind of vestibule to a passage-way beyond, passing on 


1 The limraione column bases (70 cm, in 
diameter) were only piq metre* from the N. 
wall of the H M cguron r . 


1 4 Sahi di WTnvgni hmig ^rt 1 No. 50 
in J>r. l^micrs Plan, M&rt. -Iff/-, w- S« 
flfi. al t |>- $j4t -'J ; and p J?^ F FSg, *7- 
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llie left the entrance of a small magazine. The left doorway, on the other 
hand, gave entrance to a small square chamber 1 divided from the more public 
space to the right by a thin gypsum partition such as occurs else where in the 
case ol the latrine in the Domestic Quarter, described above, as well ns 
to certain Magazines of this Period.* Poth the closet itself and the adjoin¬ 
ing space were very well preserved, and the gypsum dado slabs that lined the 
walls, as well as the combination of the central door-iamb with the thin parti¬ 
tion, together present a characteristic specimen of the late M. M. HI archb 
tc ctural st\ le, so similar in its general features to the earlier Late Minoan. 

A terminus a tjuo for this whole group of structures Is supplied by the 
pottery found in the little store-room behind the adjoining space. This was all 
of the same character as that of the adjoining N.E, Pottery stores, ordinary 
ware, that is, belonging to the latesL M. M. Ill 6 class. 

I his little magazine, moreover, contained two objects which threw 
a useful light on the furniture of the I lull itseli. One was a low’ portable 
seat of hard white-faced stucco with a clay core, resembling the lower 
class of stone seats found in the Later Palace, which seem to have been 
used by tile women. I lie other was a tripod hearth faced with the same 
white stucco resembling those, with the ashes still on them, found in Late 
Minoan tomhsd but the occurrence ot tins in connexion with this little 
Hali with its four-columned light-well, has a special interest in its bearing 
on the numerous fragments of similar stucco-hearths found with M, M. Ill 
shei ds in the circular rubbish pit (' Kouloiira ) beneath the later pavement 
of the M est Court. 1 he borders of some of these, as is pointed out 
below. 4 are in fact decorated with the same ‘notched plume' motive that 
recurs on the fixed hearth of die Megaron at Mycenae. 

In the space outside this store room were also found two plain pedes- 
talled lamps of grey -steatite. Beyond the lobby where these occurred a small 
ascending passage gave access to the square building containing the group 
of M. M, HI pottery stores known as the North-East Magazines (Fig'2S1}. 
A key plan of these with referetice to the forms of vessels that they contained 
will be found below.- On the West border of these, in the immediately 
overlying stratum, were rouleaux of typical L. M. I cups. 

Ii wm possibly a bath-room, or we may As for instance in the North Lust ml Area, 

have hLTl ' 10 do ’ lV ' ith a laiijnt of a simple the S.C. House, and Rov.it Villa at Knossos, 
kind, wiili movable utensils, SU ch as is siiil 1 Jytkiitork TombsofKwnm{Arduwhgia, 
common in pvts of Southern Europe. The voL fix), p. jG, Fig, . - 
dimensions of tht: closet were 3-50 by a-jo ' See p. 550- 

raelres - ' See p. 569, Fjg.Vn, 
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It may well be that the N.E. Hall and the rest of the building with 
which it was connected was the residence of a foreman or official overseer 
of the potters. 

It is probable that the northward continuation of the 'Corridor of the : 
Draught-board’ brought it. by a turn West, into connexion with the gale by 
which this Quarter was entered on that side. 

This N.E. Entrance, as will be seen from the suggested restoration in 
Fig-, ‘282, seems to have also given access, by a passage-way running directly 
Eastwards through an opening in the ‘Upper Terrace Facade', to the 



I' n:, 282. RkstoreI) I'j.an or Nostra-E astern 1 Entrance, as k>-.modf.i.CEI> 

in M. M. III. 


region, otherwise much isolated from the rest ol the building, described on 
the Diagrammatic Plan. Fig. 152 above, as the ‘ North-East Insula '. The 
Royal Pottery Stores, indeed, that were situated on the upper level of this 
must have stood tti constant need of some convenient access I rom tin 
outside world, if only for the carrying in of the needful supplies oi hue clay. 
The Entrance passage itself by which these passed was probably Hanked 

by some kind of guard-room. ^ . 1 - 

The main passage that leads South from the North-East Entrance and 

which served the ‘ Northern Quarter’ with which we are now dealing, after 
a course of about a dozen metres, turns Eastward at right angles up a flight 
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of steps (see Fig. 283). 1 A smaller flight, however, continued South, thus 
giving direct access to the North-East Magazines of the contiguous area. 

J he W + wall ol the entrance Gallery consists of line limestone 
masonry, the inner section of which slightly projects in front of the other. 



VlC. \\T.W Ol N.E* KmR.NNCK, LOOKING S. StEIS tO I.KFT LE*mXO TO MaIN COftHIDOfi OF 

X. Q carter i Smaujck Stkis to rk.hi- iikauing for N*E* Magazines on Terrace above- 


hoth in this feature anti the character of the blocks th.is wall closely 
resembles those ol the Bastions of the Northern Entrance Passage be¬ 
longing to the early part ol M*M. I ll, but in this case the blocks showed 
tin incised signs* Most of the wall on the left ol the entrance passage t which 
was of the same fine construction as that opposite, has been torn away 

1 lit sltjjvs of this flight, of which four were preserved, arc r-50 metres wide, 15 cm. li^li P 
and 50 cm, deep. 
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bv later builders: ibis, however, allows parts of the lower steps of the 
Eastern flight to be clearly seen. 

The N.E. Entrance debouched externally on a gangway turning 
West, of which a small section of the original pavement has been preserved. 

It seems highly probable that this gangway brought the North-Eastern 
Entrance into direct connexion with the fortified approach from the North 
and West described below. It is possible that an actual passage existed 
through the central avenue of the covered area described as the ‘ 1 lall of the 
Eleven Pillarswhich immediately faced the outer gate on this side. 

The organic connexion of these two Entrance systems receives indeed 
a further illustration from the convergence of their two main drainage 
channels. A built drain, to which attention has already been called, jiui^ 
which must originally have served this Quarter, passed under a rectangular runn i ng 
structure immediate^ W. of the N.E, Entrance, and can be followed thence 
to the point where it entered the main Cloaca of the Northern Entrance » 
Passage. These drains belonged to the earlier elements of the building, 
and there can be little doubt that the entrance of the ‘ Northern Quarter 
from which this affluent runs also goes back in its original iorm to the 
earliest days of the Palace. 

The Northern Entrance Passage itself underwent a great transformation ywitan 
in the present Period. It is probable that the upper part of this Passage |>* 5ia ^ ( 
had never been more than about two metres wide in its upper section. 

I [ere the E. border of the early ‘ Keep* juts forward and a row ol foundation 
sialis opposite this points to a symmetrical arrangement of wall line oil the 
other side. The early built drain ran under this, and the interspace between 
the two walls was doubtless filled by an ascending ramp or stairway that 

gave entrance to the Central Court. , , , 

lint the space below the protecting angle of the keep seems ongma y 
to have formed an open area some seven metres In width between two gj. 
terrace walls, thai to the West forming the border on this side of the North- n c[jhcr 
West Portico and adjoining entrance. At the time, however, of the great skw. 

M. M. Ill Restoration, to which so much in the Domestic Quarter was due, 
the lower part of this Entrance Passage was reduced to the same width as 
the upper section by the construction in front of the terrace walls on ei ther 
side of three great Bastions, as shown in the Plan, Pig, l he back ol 

the Western line of Bastions rested on the lower courses of the early wall 

that flanked the North Portico on the left. 

The masonry of these Bastions and even, as we shall sec. Hie 
character of their incised signs agree so closely with that of the light-well 
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walls of the Court of the Stone Spout and of the Hall of the Double Axes, 
that the same chronological equations there arrived at must apply in the 
present case. In other words, the Bastions of the N. Entrance Passage 
belong to the earlier stage of the M. M. Ill Period. 11 ere, too, we find the 
trident, the double axe, the branch, and the star, incised in the same manner 
diat we see in the above structures and in other contemporary parts of the 
Domestic Quarter, It is perhaps not art accidental coincidence that the 
blocks ol Bastion A, the Northernmost of its series, and immediately over* 
looking wliat was the Sea Gate of the Palace, are repeatedly and exclusively 
marked by the trident sign. The parallelism both in construction and in 
the incised marks is carried still further, moreover, on the still existing 
bases of the similar bastions, stepping up on the left-hand side of the 
entrance ramp. Not only does the general appearance of the masonry 
recall that ol the base of the Grand Staircase in the I lall of the Colonnades, 
hut its blocks bear the same broad arrow sign, which may have had a 
reference to analogous constructions. 

Curiously enough, in the succeeding Late Minoan Period the Eastern 
hah ot the lower Entrance section was again widened out, so that the area 
recovered two-thirds nl its original width. The upper part of the line of 
bastions on this side, ,\a. mi, cc was removed, and what remained was now 
lost beneath the ascending roadway, the level of which gradually rose 
throughout succeeding stages of its history. The lower courses of the 
original Eastern line of the Bastions as at this time submerged by the ascend¬ 
ing roadway are shown in Fig. 284. Part of the sloped coping slabs of 
the great built drain as it descended the entrance passage are visible in the 
photographic view. It is obvious that the ramp in its original form ran on 
or somewhat above the level of these. 

It is probable that the new road of approach continued at the same 
breadth through the upper section of the Entrance Passage. It is clear, 
moreover, that at the same time some stately Portico was constructed above 
the Bastions on the Western side of its lower section, which were left 
undisturbed. The splendid remains of painted stucco reliefs representing 
bull-catching scenes that here came to light, largely on the upper level of 
the roadway below, as well as a limestone column base, must have be- 
longed to this Portico* 

Immediately below the line of Bastions to the East of the Entrance 
Passage was a curious walled recess of elongated form that may have served 
as a Sally Port or Guard-room. Its outer wall, with its well-marked inter¬ 
stices filled with day mortar, repeats the construction of the S, lt<*ht-area 
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of the Queen's Megaron, which has been cited as a typical example of 
M.M. 1 i construction. It shows, moreover, a similar projecting coping above 
on its exterior face (see Fig, 287). 

The opening of this Sally Port and a part of the contemporary Eastern 
terrace wall nf the N. Entrance Passage, which is of the same construction, 
arc shown in Fig. 285. It is evident that the actual gateway was some- 



Fig, 281 . View n 


Northern Entrance Parage showing the Kkmaik* or no: 
tv.iMt.HN Line or Bast joss. 


where near this inlet, but only indications of it came to light. Tins, as wi 
be seen, would have been the inner of two gateways on this side. 

Below this point the avenue of access was shifted somewhat Eas ■'} 
a massive projecting line of masonry which seems to have belonged loan ^ 
additional Bastion immediately dominating the approach to the intitr g. *} 

(see Fm. -JSU). A triple wall line is traceable behind it. and at ;t dist.im n 
of about five metres North of it arc visible the massive lower coui.es 
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of a small tower, which, it is to be noted, was provided with its own water 
supply by means of socketed terra-cotla pipes, 

i lie lias lion on one side, and the Tower with its associated structures on 
ilX’of llltr other ' S u »rd what steins to have been an outer gateway, opening West, 
r.ii.irc, tbe true Sea Gate of the Palace, on the principal road of access not only from 



Fit.. 235. View oi 


E ^t Si he ov N\ Entrance Passage, showing Sallv Point 
ams Terrace Wall, 


that direction but from the harbour town, lying about four miles North 
S' ° f Ul ; : 1>alace - T!iat llvi roadway which opened immediately from the 
Hnd Northern Entrance Passage could not itself have had a straight Northern 
Kir f lirsc t is shown b >‘ tIie i’^i that at a distance of only about 45 metres 
tmni the hun t Gateway on this side p the access in that direction was blocked 

by the important building to which the Pillared Crypt described below 
belongs. 
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] he existence of tile outer Gateway facing Y\ esE explains this arrange¬ 
ment. 1 here are, in fact, visible m situ a series of gypsum blocks in the 
interval between the above-mentioned Past ion and rower, which seem 
to mark the position of a double door-opening on this side, while another to 
the left of these may well belong to a guard-room within the bastion itself, 
flanking the entrance passage, it may be further assumed, as shown in the 
Plan, Fig. 280 , that there was a similar double entrance in a line with the 
Western Liceol these structures. We have here in facta regular* Propylon ’ 
with a covered passage between its inner and outer gates. 

It is evident from the existence ot dependencies of the Palace* 
including the later ’ Theatral Area 1 , some forty metres West of this outer 
entrance, that the roadway on this side must have almost immediately taken 
a Northerly turn, in the direction that is of the Harbour Town. 

'I he main line of public access was thus guarded by a double barrier— 
the* Propylon\ and, at right angles to it. the inner North Gate of the Palace 
l\ing opposite the sally port. It seems probable, moreover, that the whole 
gI the in ner space to which the 1 Propylon gave access,between the inner gate¬ 
way that barred the Northern Entrance Passage and the Pillar Crypt facing 
it on the North, was securely fenced in. On every hand, indeed, we have 
indications that the Northern approach to the Palace the approach most 
liable to a piratical raid was strongly fortified. From the Bastions beside 
the entrance passage downwards, most of the work in its exist W state 
seems to belong to the earlier part of the M, M. 111 Period, 

Within the rectangular fortified space outside the Northern Entrance 
and immediately facing the outer Gate, was a structureof another character. 

ere were brought to light* the base slabs, and in several cases the lower 
blocks of massive gypsum pillars, cut square* and evidently forming the 
supports of a considerable covered area somewhat over 19-20 metres in 
length. The pillars were eleven in number distributed in two rows, six in 
front and five in the second line, where the coping 0 f t fi e wall of the ‘sally 
port served as the sixth support. The line of pillars fronting the road wav 
must have been open. Except on the South, the character of the walled 
enclosure on the other sides remains conjectural. A view showing the exis¬ 
ting remains of eight of these Pillars and the monumental line of the Bastions, 
dominating the Northern Entrance Passage beyond, is given in Fig. 287. 

It is reasonable to suppose that this spacious Pillar Hall standing 
just outside the Sea Gate at what seems to have been the converging point 

: 'M »■ 5 ' *■ ■» variation*, Tluy WtrL . jL„| at 

I he blocks uf ihc pillar* were S 5 cm, x S 5l intervals of i-63 mtires. 



Jig. 2B7* iS.u.i of t»i. Ei.f.vi x Pillars ash Xuhiiekks J^thanci-: Fas-^e. (Ekom X K.) 
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of access from the interior of the Island on one side, and from the port 
on the other, fulfilled the functions of a depot and perhaps a Custom 1 louse 
for goods destined for Palace use. Analogy would suggest, moreover, that 
there had been here an upper story reached by some lateral staircase, in 



l-'tc. 2 * 8 . Vow riuni upper part ok X. EKnusct Passage LOOKttfn 
North towards Pillared Crm-t, 'Ike pillars ok the ‘Ham, ot the Ki.ev.kh 
Pillars’ ark visi»j .k ro right. 


which columns were superposed on the pillars below, L would thus have 
formed a magnificent loggia in front of the entrance gate, with which its 
central intercolu munition exactly corresponds. 

At this point, owing to the denudation of the slope, the dependencies in 
immediate conjunction with the Palace break off. as well as the traces of the 
continuation of the great built drain. At a distance of about =5 metres 
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North of the Pillar Hall, however, was found the pillared basement of 
an important building, clearly of contemporary construction. As will be seen 
from the view given ill Fig. 28$ f taken from the upper part of the Northern 
Entrance Passage, this building must have been the principal feature that 
met the eye of those issuing from the Sea Gate. Its direct relation 10 the 
Palace is moreover brought out by another indication, A paved Causeway 
forming a branch of the line of access from the k Little Palace on the \\ cst t 
and which starts immediately above the Theatral Area,- heads directly for 
the point where a prolongation of the Northern road would reach the 
Southern face of this edifice. 

The part of its structure that has been preserved evidently lay beneath 
tile original surface of the ground and consists of a pillared Crypt with 
passages and rooms in communication with it. Its main feature is an oblong 
chamber 7*80 metres long by 5 81 broad. It presents in its present state 
four limestone bases over the inner pair of which are two square gypsum 
pillars with bevelled angles. Both of these are monolithic, one attaining 
a height of about 2-10 metres (see Fig, 289}* "1 his area had suffered much 
from later devastations, but the existing evidence cannot be said to support 
the view that the Crypt had originally contained six pillars, symmetrically 
arranged, as suggested m Mr* Doll's Flan, big. 290* l he walls o3 this 
chamber were composed of exceptionally long limestone blocks, one in the 
North Wall being 160 metres long by 064 m - high, though carefully 
finished on the interior face of the walls, the blocks were more or less 
wedge-shaped behind and were left rough in the manner usual w ith terrace 
walk. They were obviously built against an earth cutting, and we have 
here therefore the remains of a subterranean pillar crypt of the class well 
illustrated by the Little Palace* 

The character of the gypsum pillars with their square bases brings 
them into obvious relation with those of the K Hall of the Eleven Pillars 
above described. They undoubtedly are the work of the same epoch, and in 
this case a further clue is supplied by die fallen blocks found on the floor of 
die chamber, some of which presented the star and trident signs executed 
in the same manner as similar signs seen on Bastions A and It of the Northern 
Entrance, on the West wall of the Court of the Stone Spout, and elsewhere, 
and belonging, as already demonstrated, to the earlier part ot tile M.M, II l 
Period. 

Masses of carbonized wood were also found with the tailed blocks* but 
nothing unfortunately was left In place of the upper structure of die building, 
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which had been originally above ground. We are warranted in believing* 
however, that it consisted of a hall with six columns answering to the pillars 
below {see Section, Fig. 290), 

The appearance of fine masonry In a covered area agrees with what is 
seen in the Pillar Room of the S.E. House and in that of the Royal Villa, 
and in these and other cases there is clear evidence, as shown below, that 
such pillared crypts fulfilled a religious function and stood in relation to 
a Columnar Shrine above, There can be little doubt that we have here the 
remains of an important sanctuary facingtho inner Sea Gate of the Palace and 
forming a monumental dependency of it on that side. A striking feature of 
the Plan (see Fig. 290) is the appearance of the four openings at or near the 
corners of the pillared chamber leading to small rooms and passages beyond, 
which give the whole a curiously 7 ‘labyrinthine’ aspect. 

Such evidence as might have been obtained from minor relics has been 
here obscured by the later intrusion on the spot not only of squatters of 
the time of the re-occupation of the Palace but of Greek inmates of the 
* Geometrical ‘ Period, good ceramic remains of which were found in a later 
well sunk close to the original South wall of the Pillar Crypt. 1 This is 
the nearest point to the Palace site where dear evidence of Early Greek 
settlement came to light. On the line of the Minoan road and on the hill 
of Hellenikh to the West, however, such evidence became frequent, and in 
the Little Palao■ esjjecialiy the Minoan foundations were honeycombed 
in places by later wells, several of them going back to the Greek Geometrical 
Period. 

' The wooden roofing which it was necessary to place over this well for safety's sake appears m 
Use foreground of Fig. 2H0. 


0 20* M. M- III: (E) North* West Bailey Am > Lustual Arm a. 


Af m IV, Bn trance System—scene of initiatory rites: A . HL Bailey and 
Tttutnes of Lustra/ Area; The * Lit steal Basin / Its Storehouse or 
Treasury; Stratified deposit within Basin; J Earlier and Later stages of 
JL JL /// ref reseated ; Ritual vessels of Clay and Stem from Bas/n; Stem! 
Livers; Inlaid limestone bands—their painted day imitations; U hit e-dot ted 
I Tare' and other ion temporary types ; Moulded ears of barley an small jug ; 
Pedesialkd Vases; Polychrome imitation of hgypltan Alabastrou type; 
'White-dotted Ward JL JL III* ; Discovery in same Deposit of A fabastron 
fid of ffylsos King, Khyou , Place of Khy an in JFfyhsos series; Pharmnked 
Dynast — re-an ties all fig) pi; Predecessor of the Aftpis; Ch t o no/ogica / 
materials ; ! I ide range of A hyan's Mointments ; rip fro. \ imaie date of dose of 
JL JL ///a. fCAyans lid evidence of peaceful intercourse rather than of 
Conquest; Use of A /abastra in connexion letth Lit sir a/ Basins,, 


Is contrast with the Northern Entrance System r standing in relation to 
the main route of public access to the Palace both Ironi the harbour town and 
from the interior of the island> was the private and probably ceremonial line 
of approach by the terrace level immediately behind the triple group of 
Bastions on the West side of the Entrance Passage* 1 his line of approach, 
as shown above* 1 was through an outer walled enclosure, the North -\\ est 
Batley of the Diagrammatic Plan (Pig* 152) P and thence through the North- 
West Porch with its double system of doorways* I he early Palace wall on 
which the E. border of the Porch and adjoining Piazza had rested was partly 
demolished early in M, M* HI in order to support the Western Wall of 
Bastion \, but there is every reason to believe that the entrance itselt 
continued in use till at least the close of that Period* 

The interesting feature of this entrance system, as shown above* is its 
evident relation to an inner * Tc monos within this N.W ■ Bailey. I his 
enclosure is here defined as the "Initiatory Area . Its centre point was 
a sunken basin approached by a descending staircase, and this seems to 
have been the scene of lustral functions performed by pilgrims or others 
approaching the Palace Sanctuary for religions purposes. It is in fact the 
most capacious existing example ul a series of such lustral basins at Knossos 
and elsewhere, to which that of the + Room ol the l hrone a fiords a later 

parallel,* 
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* Lustra! It has been suggested above 1 that the original elements of this 
structure, especially its baching of comparatively small limestone blocks 
resting on thick layers of clay* mortar, possibly go back to the earliest age 
ot die Palace. But the external features, both of the gypsum-lined basin 
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itself and of its bal us traded stairs, may certainly be claimed to belong to 
the early part of the present Period. 

A view ol this Lustra! liasiti froni a sketch hy \fr_ F'vfe made at the 
time of excavation is given in Fig. 202 and a Plan and Sections looking East 
iiiul \\ est in I igs.4L{, -!M, A,E,the latter showing the earlier wall construction. 
A restored Plan is given in Fig, 291. Tile basin itself was almost exactly 
2 m. deep and 2 ‘ square.* As will be seen, it was approached by two (lights 


1 P* 2 * 5 - 

% The Lustra! Basin found in ihc S.E. Pal nee 
neuter was 22 o w.xz-o ni. in dimensions, 
Ibqsc of PhatistQft *-sj m>XJ-25 nn The 
A I^iidie^" Haiti 1 there and 1^ 0 of those to ihe 


Sotith-Eqst uxre i’:o iibx^onn. Dr Per rarer, 
J/rw, Ant^ \iv, p L 3SS I note* has remarked on 
cfiL-approximate ojrri^pondL’nc^ in thereof 
these brans. That of the - Little Fa lace J at 
Knossos is iil x 2*18 rn. 
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Vjhw of Northern LystkAL Bam S' from above South-West Corner, 
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oi steps, flanked by a descending balustrade with four pillars, three of them for 
the support of columns, the base of the lowest column being fairly preserved. 
1 he paving of gypsum slabs mid the gypsum lining or dado which still 
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to a sreat covers .ho walls arc quit, in keeping w ith the architectural 

t, “. pr ' s r 1 cn ? I tl ,- a ff 1 ’ 1 ™ 'l«t survives into the early par. 
o i e late Mu,nan Age. I he .. and descending balustrades «>f the 

* t " ta ° steps ,tlso 3U ^ cst a comparison with the Grand Staircase of the 
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Domestic Ouarter. We note here, however, a more archaic touch. In this 
case the columns were not socketed into their pedestals, but rested on 
circular projections in one piece with the base, in conformity with the usage 
or the Early Palace, 

The fore-hall East of the Lustra! Basin through which, ex hyfrthesi, 
votaries entering the Palace Sanctuary passed in order to perform certain 
initiatory and purificatory rites, was possibly provided with a throne and 
benches for sacerdotal use, like the later ' Room of the Throne' and its 
Antechamber, West of the Basin the surface had been much denuded, but 
from the remains of vessels found both within the Basin itself and in the 
S,W, angle of the enclosure beyond we may infer that part of this area was 
occupied by some kind of Sacristy or Treasury 1 serving for the storage of 
ritual vessels. As usual, the objects of precious metals had disappeared, 
but the remains of the decorative stone ewers and inlaid bowls here brought 
to light and notably the ltd of the Royal Egyptian alabastron may supply 
at least some samples of its contents. 

It is to be remarked that, here as in all other cases, the plaques of the 
walls and floors of the Lustral Basin were of gypsum, an unmistakable 
sign that they had been originally roofed over, probably by means of 
a clerestory-. In the case of spaces open to the air, such as light-wells, the 
floors were invariably coated with cement. They were also provided with 
drains, of which there is no trace in any of these sunken areas. 

It is probable that it is to the penultimate rather than the latest 
M. M. Ml phase that we must refer the actual contents of the Lustral 
Basin as excavated* Not only, as will be seen, the character of the objects 
found, but the stratigraphic evidence supplied by the overlying deposit 
{joint to this conclusion. 

Above the deposit of carbonized materials with which the greater part 
of the basin was choked, and which represented the debris from upper 
structures belonging to the same system, w f ere remains of walls dating from 
two distinct epochs, ft would appear that already before the close of the 
M. M. Ill Period the site was cleared to the level of the top of the basin, 
and a new building of a different character erected in this area largely out 
of the earlier blocks, and partly following the old exterior lines. A wall of 
this, set somewhat back from the edge of the North wall of the staircase, is 
shown in Mr, Fyfe’s drawing reproduced in b ig. 2P2. and a jamb remained of 
a later and narrower doorway on the East side. Two parallel walls belonging 
to this later building, with large blocks like that of the wall described, were 
also laid across the centre of the basin itself, and it is interesting to note that 
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a piece of painted stucco showed ;i black ground with alternations of blue 
lines, a colour scheme which itself would lead us to place this later fabric still 
within the M.M. Ill limits. On the other hand, above this level and 
adhering to upper blocks on a later terrace wall, immediately South of the 
basin, were fragments of painted stucco exhibiting spiralifomi decoration 
in brilliant colours, and of a style pointing to the early part of the hate 
Minoan Age. 

The stratification with which we are here confronted in fact substantially Karlin ^ 

repeats the cultural succession revealed 
bv that of the Spiral Fresco basement 111 
and adjoining area, Wc nave evidence sented, 
once more of a local catastrophe that 
supplies a line of demarcation between 
an earlier and a later M. M. III phase. 

The section presented by this deposit 
is indeed as important for our know¬ 
ledge of the vessels of stone and pottery 
characteristic of the earlier part of the 
Third Middle Minoan Period as was the 
area of the Spiral Fresco for the decora¬ 
tive wall-paintings and stucco reliefs of 

that epoch. The door of the basin was Ritual 

1 ^ _ Vessels of 

covered by a stratum containing remains aay inti 

of clav and stone vessels of forms which, jj*™* 6 
as will be shown below, must be regarded ] tada. 
as characteristic of M, M. Ill<?- Frag¬ 
ments of painted stucco were also found 
with these, presenting a dark bluish 
"teen ground with Venetian red stripes, 
in the sombre style distinctive of that 



Fjg. 295. Clay Vksaki. rfcOU 
N. Luhthal Bas-in (f). 


epoch. It is to be noted as perhaps having a direct relation to ceremonial 
functions performed in the sunken area, that there also occurred m this 
stratum quantities of remains of coarsely made vessels ot grey clay, 3 good 
deal smnL’f'il in the conllairfation, ol the type shown in 1 ig< — < ! a. 1 hese may 


well have contained oil or unguents for some ritual purpose. Fragments of 
similar vessels were found in the smaller Lustral Basin of the same kind 
brought to light in the S.E. Quarter or the Palace (Fig, 418). 

Of great beauty were the stone ewers, of which abundant fragments Sgje^ 
also occurred in this layer. These were executed in limestone, generally 
grey or brown, but occasionally of white, close-grained material resembling 
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marble, A distinguishing feature of these vessels was the plait-work decora¬ 
don covering their bodies, apparently imitated from leather- work. A restored 
specimen from this deposit, of 
brown limestone, is given in 
Fig. 20f.5, As in the case of 
the OLber examples the neck is 
in a separate piece, showing a 
well-marked rim above the line 
where it was socketed into 
the body. The handles were 
riveted on after the insertion of 
the mouth-piece, which they 
helped to fasten on. This was 
further secured by a rivet on 
the side opposite to the handle. 

A fragment was also found of 
a more precious vessel of this 
type, executed in liparite, the 
mottled volcanic glass of the 
Aeolian Islands. Below the 
ring round the neck were 
grooved running spirals. 

With the ewers were nu¬ 
merous remains of brown lime¬ 
stone howls with bridged spouts 
and two side-handles—thus re¬ 
calling the typical M. M. II 
‘ hole-mouthed ' class. They 
presented, however, the tradi¬ 
tional Egyptian feature of a Hat 
collar round the rim. Their 
distinctive Icature, however, 
is the decoration of the-central 

zone of the body bv means 1 1Cl m J ’ >>H ny Limestone 

- , , * restoked: rossniLV two-habjdi,kd 

or circular borings hlltd with -1 ' 

white shell inlays (see Fig. 2k?). 1 At the same time the zone from which 


.\ fiagment of wltut stums to bo u tutor of ihc Akmpulisat Mycenae (Tsuntas.Mifin^ui, 
slnne bow l of this class without the inlays and p. 214, Figs, t, 3 ; Ts, and M f p. J?I Fig*, 
with an inscribed handk- was found in a house 13a, 139). 
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the bandies spring, and that above the base, presents a triple series of 
grooves identical with those seen beneath the handle of the ewer. Fig. 2 ffU. 
This class of stone bowls with their characteristic inlaid decoration 





jiQ" 2 1 j 7 r SrairtEn Bowl of Browm Limestone with Borings 
\ h>r Sheli, Iklavs 


b ti c*) * ^ 

Ftc* W a. I a weston r Bowl with S«u Inu.vs fkom |^ata; I'ottkkv 
Imitation, Knossos; t, Pam or simhat Vas*. KotaoitRA . 

; of special importance from the fact that they were imitated in 
inted clay hv the contemporary potters. Fragments of these occurred 
th in the Lustral Basin itself and in other deposits, m some cases clearly 
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marked as belonging to the earlier M. M. Ill phase, 1 A good illustrative 
fiagmen t bum the circular waited rubbish pit or* Kouloura * beneath the 
later West Court Pavement is given in Fig, 2!J8,r, and beside it a sketch of 
the most complete vessel of this class which was found in a deposit W. of the 
Palace (Fig. 29R, fyr In these cases both the flat collar of the original and 
the white-dotted zone of the body, here with a black ground, are clearly 

reproduced. The upright set of the 
handles is also characteristic, and the 
flat, relatively broad rim is covered with 
a white wash. Beneath it. too, are the 
triple grooves, A good example of an 
inlaid stone vessel of this class from 
Isopata, near Knossos 8 with the shell 
inlays well preserved, L shown beside 
these in Fig. 298, a. 

The vessels with which tile bowl, 
J'ig. 297, was associated form valuable 


I to. t99 a. Smau. Jug wnif Mmu.hkii 
ItARl.KV- JiARS (§). 


I K>. JJ90 b , Harlky Si-r ; w on Simiur 
Vfcsstr., 


links ol connexion with a whole ceramic class belonging to the same earlier 
M. M. HI phase. They are distinguished by their black glazed bodies 
sprinkled with white dots, which in this case mav be a re ilex ion of shell 
inlays like those of Figs. 297. 298 *. The dark ground of most of these 
vases is itself an early characteristic, the M.M. U U pottery having f , enera u y 
a paler, h lac ground, ' & 1 


1 Pieces occurred in the M.M, III it stratum 
of the ■ Room uf the Stone Pier’. 

’ Hogarth anti Welch, Trimitiot Patnied 


in Crtie {/. J{. .V., ^ Fifr I+ 

* Set The Tomb <,/ the Double Axes 
{ArAxtrafogia, Ixv), p. 3 and Fig. 1, 
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The bowl. Fig.‘298Aand fragments of others of the same type was found, 
together with Fig. *299 <r, amidst a heap of sherds outside a house to the W- ot 
the Palace at Knossos, excavated in 1 900. 1 Among the vessels found, the 
small high spouted Jug, Fig.i!i>0d! r isofgreat interest as presenting on both sides 
a triple spray of ears of barley moulded in high relief. Tig. 299 t shows the 
barley spray itself. It was accompanied by raised decorationof akind recalling 
some of the old barbotine' work. Though the vessel is small we may perhaps 
infer that the liquor for which the vases were intended was not unconnected 
with * John Barleycorn \ The ideographs coupling cereals with certain forms 
ofvessels seen on tablets of the Linear Class indicate that in Late Minoan tunes, 
at all events, some kind of beer was brewed in Crete. Its usage seems lo have 
preceded that of wine in the island. A portion of an identical vessel was 
found in the lower stratum of the blind well of the Court of the Stone Spout 
in a deposit belonging to the earlier M. M. Ill phase. 

In the same heap West of the Palace with the above occurred the two 
remarkable high-footed vases. Fig. 300,«. b, upon the upper part of the bodies 
of which are seen similar white dots on the black ground. I he tri ple handles 
of these are themselves an archaic feature Inherited from a large M. M. 1 
family of the ‘barbotine’ class . 1 The cable border on a recurs oil a re¬ 
markable ' ostrich egg ’ rliyton of contemporary fabric 5 as a polychrome 
feature; in represt-nts a decorative tradition of tlic lhud L.u ) - snoau 
Age. Oil some associated remains of similar vases the raised nng at the base 
of the neck was painted red. In these cases both handles and neck arc 
painted a creamy white, like the rim of the vase, 1 ig. 298. c, above. 

Both this creamy whitewash and the pedestalled character of these vesses 
bring them into a very close relation with a typical class of MAL l I 14 

with two upright handles, of which a specimen 4 is given in Fig. 301. lake 
the above, this vessel also shows clear traces of a surviving polychrome 
tradition, the body being covered with a maroon slip, while round the neck 
are zigzagging red lines. But the shape of the vase is of special interest 
in the* present connexion from the evidence that it supplies of the presence 
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* Hogarth, i>f>. tit,, p. 80 seqq. and Figs. 7,8. 
c> 1 left; whs also found A jug with a double axe 
in white, suspended on I ho dark ground (p. 86, 
Fig. 10). 

1 EHniples from the exterior cells of the 
EarlyTtolos Ossuary of HagU friada are given 
in Fig. 129, pw i8t. above. 

3 See below, [1. 594 and lug. 13 ^ 1 t. 


* T„ Fernter, Man. Ant., xii.p. 107. Fig. 3 $. 
This specimen is from the Palace m l’haestos. 
The edge of a flat lid is visible. Others were 
found at H. Triads and fragmentary re¬ 
mains at Knossos. The type seems tn have 
persisted to the close of M. M. HI, but 
ihe liter examples show less trace of polv- 
chromy. 
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ol Egyptian alabaster models, of which a very important original is represented 
by live lid of Ivhyan to lie presently described. 

Except tor the two upright handles—u regular Minoan adjunct to 


Fie;. 300, n, b. M. M, Ill a, Wuiti-dotted Vases (£*,), 

borrowed Egyptian types—the form is in fact obviously evolved from a well- 
known Middle Kingdom type of alabastron with a pointed end below 
socketed into a separate stand, often of clay (see Fig* 3(>*j Lite Egyptian 
alabastra, moreover, it was provided with a tint lid. In the Cretan version 
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the two component parts have grown together, but the once separate upper 
rim of the stand is still sharply profiled. It is interesting to note, 
moreover, that the same coalescence took place in a handleless Egyptian 
type from, Buhen (Fig* 302 i)* Jt had been covered with a pinkish slip. 



Km. 301* Pede^tallul* POLY¬ 
CHROME VASE IMITATED V ROM 
l^UYPTIAX ALAHASTRON. 


Fig, 302 Egyptian’ Alabaster Fig. 302 £ Egyptian 
Vase and Burnished Ci.aY Stand. Clay VasePI. 48* 
Twelfth Dynasty, s. xliuj. 


No specimens oT vessels belonging to the 4 white-dotted 1 class 'Whur- 
described above .seem to have occurred among the rich deposits of pottery jj oEler y_ 
brought to light at Knossos in the Magazines and floor-cists belonging ^Jj^ l+ 
to the close of the present Period* There is good reason, therefore, for 
referring them to a somewhat earlier phase, 

lint this conclusion is of special interest In view of a further discovery 
which stands in inseparable connexion with the actual contents of the 
J £ e 
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Lustral Basin. On the upper level, about six metres West of its border on 
that side, a stratum containing a mass of carbonized wood and other remains, 
identical with those within the Lisin, was found to extend beneath the foun¬ 
dations ofa rubble wall of a later chamber, and tinder an earth deposit about 


LCVEU OF TOP OF UPPER TERRACE WALL 



Fic. 303. Section showing Stratum containing At miahtkom Lit* or Khvan 

EBNUATH LATER W'a;.T. AMi Ft.OOR. 


a foot thick that underlay its clay and plaster floor {see Section, Fi^. 3tUi), 
The chamber itself showed the lower part of a painted stucco dado with 
horizontal blue anti yellow bands, attached to the West face of its rubble 
wall. In the stratum referred to T immediately beneath the wall foundation, 














and in company with fragments of stoiu* ewers with plait-work decoration 
like those described, inlaid pots, and similar sherds, was found an Egyptian 


alabastron lid inscribed with the cartouche of the Hyksos Pharaoh Khyan 


{Fig. 304 /j). 1 The lid evidently belonged to a vessel of the traditional 



Fig. 3Q4^. Aubastrqx Lin imcriped with Name and 
Titles of Hyksos King, Khyan (if,). 


Ft- .. 30 1 n* Tra mnoNAi AE11 idle 
Kingdom Type of Alabastrok* 


Middle Kingdom form shown with its lid in Fig* *h>4 a.- * 

The method by which the lids of these alabaster vessels were 

tied down anti sealed is well illustrated by contemporary V? iyvjjf 

paintings of the tombs at Bent Hasan. 8 1 he inset shows one 

of these with the tie above the lid secured by a clay seal j;,. ; -d 

impression. The lid of the Egyptianizing Cretan vase, | 

Fig. HOI, was doubtless fastened in a similar way. * 

The cartouche on the alabastron lit! troni Ktiossos reads. j\i/ >tj* s, 

1 Knoisos, Report, t 9 qi, p. 6$ seqq. Fur the munition of oni* in the latter material, sec 
section of the vglIL&c., and underlying deposit, shave, p. 9 ** Figs* GO, GL 
see p* 64, Kig. 20. 3 Newberry, Stftrafa, p, ib, Fig. 5 (lower- 

1 For Si sib Dynasty versions of ihe same part restored), 
type in alabaster and diorite and -1 Cretan 
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wsr-n-J?, s R\ fly it — ‘The good God, Suserenra, son of die Sun, 
Khyan ’, l 

No discovery made in die whole course of the excavations .it Knossos 
can rival in historic interest the finding of this record of the king who seems 
first to have united the whole of Egypt under the Hyksos dynastic sceptre. 
The appearance of this relic in the Minoan Palace is itself highly symptomatic 
of a renewal of the relations with the Nile Valley broken off by the process of 
internal disruption that had set in in Egypt during the Thirteenth Dynasty.* 

Thanks largely to the recent researches of Monsieur R. Weill * and to 
the evidence of scarabs, the place ot Khyan in the Hyksos series is now 
fairly ascertained. The Hyksos invaders, unquestionably of Semitic stock, 
appear first, under the later Sebekhoteps or Egypt, as small Princes in the 
Delta region. Among these, jakeb and jakebber {or Jakeb-el) show an 
unmistakable affinity with the Tribe of Jacob. Khyan (whose name 
already appears among the later Sheikhs of this class) may have taken over 
the ‘legitimist 1 Egyptian claims of some native dynast of Tants * and 
reduced the whole country, including the Thebaid, to Ids sway, with the full 
Pharaonic titles. He was thus the predecessor of the Hyksos kings 
belonging to the Tanite Dynasty of the name of Apepi, one of whom 
survives under the form ‘Apophis' in the talc preserved in Manet ho, He 
if. there represented as the suzerain of the native dynast Skenen-ra, who 
appears, after an interval, at Thebes, and whose revolt heralds the final 
liberation under Karnes and Aahmes and the advent of the EDI) tee nth 

O’ 

Dynasty about 15S0 it, c, Weill i places the disappearance of the last 
Sebekhotcp from Thebes ami the accession of Khyan about 1633 and 
if. as would seem to be a reasonable hypothesis, we may take the appear¬ 
ance of this inscribed alabastron among; the Royal treasures of Knossos 
as a sign of official intercourse, its deposit may well have dated from shortly 
after the middle of the seventeenth century ilc. It is to be observed that 
the lid iiself was in absolutely fresh condition. 

The finished execution of the alabastron lid itself and the fine engraving 
of the inscription are remarkable. It Is indeed evident that the Hyksos 
king who restored Egyptian unity, as well as his successors, had the command 

i h . LI* Griffith, Aftkatafajpcai Report of ihz (Hk, 1915, Juiflet-AoAt); C&mpHmmh (H t 
Egjptmn ExpimUfon Fundi x 9 0c> L p* 37* mjiTt Jftnvier-Feyrfer); fjtttv drs Roh {Sb. t 

■ See above* p. 300 . 1917 , Miir^AvrLl), 

3 Maaamtnfs f/ Hisfmrt dt la Plri&dt to at * Cf. Wrill* a/. af rt Rti\ dts Mritwtni) T. iv, 

prist tnfrt la Jiff dt la _vjY r Dr mis fit tl la 1914, |i. 107, 

Rfsiatinifbn thtbaim (foam. Asmiiyutf AV- 1 Of. rit. f T, vi, 1915, p h 47. 

1 util da 1914) ; J£i nihrsc Ahlarfyutr 
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of the best that Egypt had to give in the way of Art. They built temples 
and erected monuments in the old style, and it cannot be doubted that their 
wide dominion was accompanied by a commercial revival. 

The extent of Khyards dominion in the Nile Valley Is marked by 
the Id nek granite block at Gebelen, .South ol 1 hebes, and by the base 
of his inscribed statue at Hubastis in the Delta. 1 Another monument of 
his. a lion weight of black basalt, found its way as far as Bagdad.- The A'a 
name of Khyan an<] a debit — ‘embracing territories and his further title 
* ruler of foreign Peoples' illustrate his imperial claims. In the latter title 
ilq-Hs-nt -also borne by another Hyksos prince—a plausible derivation 
for Lite word '”Tjr<raif itself has been found.* 

The position with regard to the Third Middle Minoan Period, now Apprcad- 
better ascertained, iti which this relic occurred, fits in very well with a date for 
not much later than the middle of the seventeenth century is. c. for the lime 
of its deposit. It corresponds, as we have seen, with the mature stage UUr, 
of the earlier phase, a, of the culture of that Period. On the other hand, the 
catastrophe to which the Period owed Its close and to which was due 
at Knossos such a wholesale covering in of M. M, 111 remains belonging to 
its later phase, 6 t immediately preceded the earliest Late Minoan stage 
which runs parallel with the beginning of the New Empire in Egypt-—from 
about 15 S 0 is.c., that is, onwards. 

The intermediate chronological place with which the alabastron lid Ktiyan's 
is thus associated by the archaeological evidence makes still less probable d CT , M [l f 
the conjecture that it should be taken as actual evidence that Khyan s ]| 

dominions had included Minoan Crete.* It should rather be interpreted as course 
a symptom of the renewal of peaceful intercourse between the Nile Valley 
ami Crete, for some time interrupted by the break-up of Egyptian unity and t-onqUMt, 
the interposition of hostile elements in the Delta. But although it cannot 
be taken as evidence of Hyksos sovereignty in the island, it may well be 
regarded as a token of personal relations between Khyan and the Minoan 
priest-kings. It is by no means improbable indeed that already at this time 
Cretan envoys to the Hyksos Court may have borne gifts—interpreted as 
tribute—-similar to those borne by the Keftians and their fellows to the 
officers of Thodimes 111. They may have taken back, too, royal presents 
such as this 'alabaster box of ointment of spikenard very precious and 

1 Navi lie, Rubasth PL XII. * This is E. Meyer's view (Gtstkitkto </rs 

* Now in the J!dibit Museum. Alttritimi, second edition, p. ;m); “Es 1 st 

: VY. xMii* M tiller: cf, Griffith, .kWts'/W sehr tntJjjlich, ds» d.is s-phemere Wdtrach dor 
Rtpvrt, &c. t 190a-r, p. 37. Hyksos atich Krtitu uhiiUsm hut.’ 
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worthy of the highest Pontifical functions, to the Mi noun Palace, where it 
found its place in the repository connected with the ‘ Lustral Ilasin 

An interesting parallel to this is indeed to be found in connexion with 
the similar lustral basin attached to the Room of the Throne constructed 
in the last Palace period (C, M. H) and compared above with the ‘ Hall of 
Initiation' of Men Askaiinos. 1 There upon the pavement, near the steps 
leading down to the basin, were found three Late Minoan aktbastra, and 
beside them an over-set oil-jar. evidently used for their filling, just as it was 
left in the moment of catastrophe. There is every reason to believe that 
these vessels served 
for some ceremony of 
anointing, probably the 
completing touch of a 
purificalory functiou. 

The Lustral Basin and 
surrounding ’ Initiatory 
Area' formed, as has 
been already observed, 
a ' Temenos * within the 
1 NoirthWestem Bailey' 
which juts forward in 
front of the main Palace 
wall-tine on this side. 

Access to it, as shown above (see Plan, Fig. 2J>1), was gained through 
the covered area of the North-West Portico, itself approached by a ramp or 
stepway, in connexion with a road-line from the West. This Portico,- of 
which the Plan is here repeated in Fig. is distinguished by itsbi-columnar 

opening on a small light-area on its E. side, one of the column bases of which, 
of fine grey and white veined limestone, is the best example existing in situ 
of thr high Middle Minoan class. 1 Considerable remains also exist both 
In the covered and open part of this area of the fine ' mosaiko' pavement 
characteristic of M. M. 11. That in its original form this Portico belonged 
to the Early Palace there can be little doubt. Its light-area, was llatiked by 
what seems to have been a Guard-Room and its inner section faced a double 
doorway giving entrance to an open passage-way leading U p by a somewhat 
tortuous route to the Central Court. 


FORE-HALL OF 
INITIATORY AREA 

's ^ H’ ■ ~ 




mm. 

Fig, 305 . Fj.an of North-West Portico, 


1 See pp. 41 5 ? and Fig, I 
% skier 3 1 fr r Fig. I til. 


See too* p + ztj r Fig. 
* Stie above, p, 370. 











f 21 . M, i'll. Ill: (F) West Palace Region, and Double Axe Cult. 

Approach to Central Court from NAY.—used by Votaries; Miniature 
Dracoes from Upper Sanctuary on this side ; JV. J’orch hoy at in Official 
entrance; Porch amt Can idor in existing shape Pate Aliuoau; /I. Palace 
Section - Tripartite division ; Sanctuary and Treasure-house; Pillar Rooms 
-—Crypts of Columnar Sanctuaries; Significance of Double Axe Marks; 
li vide nee supplied by S,E. House of M, M. Ill date; Its l 'illar Room and 

ritual table; Double Axe sign on pillar and pyramidal base of Axe; lesstf 

of offering and ‘Sacral Knot' of ivory; 'Sacral Knots' in A/moan cult; 
Mimcm ' Tartan' ; Early Cave in corner of Pillar Crypt ; Pillar with 
Double Axe sign in Palace of Malta ; Discovery of Sanctuary of Nirn 
Khan/—colossal Double Axe heads; Rases of Double Axes m A ut»sian 
Palace ; Ritual from Sarcophagus if //. Triada ; Evocation of the Dead; 

* Tomb of Double Axes' at Knossos; Columnar sanctuary above Pillar Room 
at Knossos; Bases of fallen Columns; Fragments of architectural frescoes 
found beneath later Cists; Facade of Columnar Sanctuary of Double Axes; 
Axes inserted in Columns; Comparison from Mycenae; Lse of I 'ariegated 
materials ; Frescoes from Shrine above; Double Axe central feature in cult 
of Alin oait Goddess; The Palace regarded as 1 House of the Double Axes . 

Reasons have been given for regarding the Lust ml basin of the 
NAY. Bailey as belonging to a purificatory station for votaries entering the 
Palace Sanctuary. From the NAV. Portico, with its double doorway that 
gave entrance, as already noted, to the interior Quarter o! the 1mtiding on 
this side, a ramp winding round the NAV. angle of the Early Keep 
seems to have skirted the area originally occupied by this and have thence 
led up towards the NAV, Corner ot the Central Court, 

It is dear that the ‘insula’ defined by the course of this gangway on 
one side anti the Northern Entrance Passage on the oilier had shared 
the specially religious character of the Western Palace region. O! the bril¬ 
liant decoration of its upper chambers a record has been preserved in the 
heaps of painted stucco fragments found beneath the floor oi the modern 

» Its course is conjee turally given in the diagrammatic Plan. big. 152, faemg p. 503 above. 
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Threshing Floor that overlay the remains of the NAY, Porch.* Most of these 
fragments seem to have been thrown out at the time of the great remodelling 
of this part of the building in the last Palace epoch, and some at least of the 
fragments may go back within the limits of the present Period, The more 
complete remains of the' Miniature Frescoes’ and the Spiral Ceiling found 
on the basement floors themselves point to the conclusion that at the opening 
of the Late Minoan Age there had existed highly decorated saiictuary 
ehambers at the angle between this end of the Central Court and die West 
border i>f the N. Entrance Passage. But these remains seem to be better 
grouped with the earliest L, M. I elements of the Palace. 

The NAY. Portico and adjoining purificatory area may well be regarded 
as the natural avenues of approach for pilgrims and devotees visiting the 
religious centres of ihe building. On the other hand, the Western Porch 
and Corridor, if we may judge by their later associations, present every 
appearance of having been the chosen avenues of royal and official approach. 

This porch, as already show n, represents an amplified version of an 
original plan characteristic of the earlier part of the Middle Minoan Age. 
and of which good examples exist at Phaestos.* Its fundamental lines possibly 
belong to the present Period.but the existing external remains such as the wall 
decoration and pavement arc clearly Late Minoan.® The same is true of the 
Corridor on which it opens, and beneath the pavement of which characteristic 
M. M. IIIAJ sherds occurred. Much of this fine* entrance system on the 
West, including the Propylartim to which it led above the Southern Terrace 
and the stepped approach beyond, seems, in its original shape, to have 
gone back to this and. hi part at least, to a still earlier epoch. The details, 
however, that have been preserved, such as the remains of the stately 
Procession Fresco, mostly fit on to the later architectural history of the 
Palace, and are best dealt with in that connexion. 

It is clear indeed that a good deal of the basement plan of the West 
Section of the Palace goes hack to its earliest stage. With some superficial 
remodelling indeed it survived to its latest days, except where, as in the 
Throne Room region, it was displaced by entirely new constructions. 
Tlv existing remains In this region rest for the most part on the tabula rasa 
or Neolithic clay left by the levelling away or the original hill top, though 
here and there were pockets in this, like the'Vat Hoorn Deposit’ illustrating 
the incipient phase of M. M. 1 and which may have belonged to a still earlier 
Palace Sanctuary. Exclusive of the Magazines, which form a separate zone. 

1 AV/vr/, i<>&o, p, 46. The niuin 1 See above, ;> j i ^ jgcr 

heap lay above the east lint of lilt [torch. J Sue Vol, II, 
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this Western Palace Section, as will be seen in the Plan, Fig* 1^- above, 
presents a curiously symmetrical tripartite arrangement This consists oi 
a middle block containing the two Pillar Rooms and their surroundings, 
and two others of almost exactly equal dimensions which may be distin¬ 
guished respectively as the West Central 1 insula North, later occupied 
by the Throne Room system p and the West Central 1 insula South. 

Together with the Magazines themselves, this region maintained to the 
last a double character. On the one hand it was the scene of the principal Sm>^ 
Palace Sanctuary, of which the Pillar Crypts continued in use throughout, arc-^ute 
On die other hand it was the chief repository of the treasures of its Priest- 1,1 ^ 

Kings, whether in the shape of precious metals or of the oil contained in the 
huge store-jars of its Magazines. 

Among the remains, moreover* ot this Western Palace region we are 
able to detect certain characteristic elements which are specially connected 
with the present Period, These include both religious features of the 
building and the methods employed for the storage oi its precious contents* 

It is clear that the massive gypsum pillars of Lhe two small chambers 
in the centre of this region (sec Suppl. PI X) belong to the original 1 alace 
structure* The deeply Incised double-axe signs on their blocks arc themsek es 
characteristic of the earlier class. 

The view, set forth in my Report of 1900 dealing with the hrst 
discovery of these pillars, that the double-axe signs* repeated twenty-nine 
times on their blocks* had a direct religious significance , 1 has since received 
ample corroboration. A series of discoveries ot similar Pillar Crypts was 
made In the adjacent houses and Little Palace at Knossos, in which they sane- 
were actually associated with ritual objects, some of them specifically 
concerned with the Minoan cult of the Double Axe symbol* One of these 
Pillar Rooms in the South-East I louse isoTspecial importance in the present 
connexion, since that house presents certain early characteristics not traceable bvjjteji™ 
In any other building of the area surrounding the Palace. Ihiet among by s.E. 
these are die somewhat high column bases of polychrome materials visible 


1 See Ajwti& r p Rtporti mao. p+ 3- seqq T and 
Fig, G. Each pillar consisted of four blocks 
with dowel holes for beams on ihi‘ upper 
face o f the t opniost I siocks- I' heir b eight was 
1 *75-(-78111, On the West Pillar the double 
a so is repeated on every side of every Mock, 
and on the upper face of the topmost block— 
in all 17 lime*. Hie L pillar is marked 


in a similar way on three sides of every block. 
Of the general consecrating character of the 
double-axe signs in the sanctuary regions of 
the Palace and on exterior features of she 
building see p. IJ4 above. In a larger sense 
she Palace iuelf was the House of the Double 
Axe \ 
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Iis in tliti little Court in front of its Megafon, anti which clearly represent the 

dint. earlier M. M. Ill phase . 1 The remains of wall-paintings found in this 

house, such as the olive sprays and the beautiful lily group and spikes of 
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Macau ike opening orr Cmyjt (d, Plaster Stand). 


reeds illustrated below , 9 rank among the finest specimens of naturalistic plant 
designs found on the sire of Knossos, and may also be placed within the 
limits of the present Period. 

1 The curiously splayed door-jambs W. of 1 See below, p. 5i57j Fig. 3EJ0, and Coloured 
the Court are also noteworthy. Piute VI, 
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A plan of the South-East House Is given in Fig. 3«(J showing its three- 
columned Court on the left and the Pillar chamber on the right, bached by two 
flights of stairs. 1 A view of this Pillar Crypt is shown in Fig. 307. including Wltjr 
part of the outer house-wall on this side, which exhibits the interesting strnc- u f S-E. 
tural feature of a somewhat projecting lower course ot limestone blocks HnUSc - 
surmounted by three of gypsum, succeeded in turn by two limestone courses. 

On a block of the limestone plinth is seen a curious stand of painted plaster 
with six feet and a raised square enclosing an oval aperture with a collar like 
that surrounding the cups of contemporary libation tables. Its coloured K.w^i 
decoration deep red with zones of creamy white rosettes suggests a very 
near relation to the miniature Sanctuary found in the Loom-Weight Area, 
and it seems to have been a ritual table belonging to the earliest furniture 
of the Crypt, in the ante-room of which it came to light. 

The* pillar, of six blocks 5 resting on a larger slab below, derives 
a special interest from the fact that a double axe sign is finely engraved on on vnur 
an upper block. In this case, moreover, the base ot the cult object itself was rd 
in position in the shape of a truncated pyramidal bloek of gypsum set close h. or 
to the foot of the pillar on its North side. This pyramidal block shotted 
a socket above, and it is now clear from many other analogies that it formed 
the actual base of the sacred Double Axe. Such bases, as a rule, show 
distinct steps, as in the case of the fine example from the Western region of 
the Palace itself given below In Fig. 31L A small stepped base of steatite 
was found together with the actual blades of Double Axes, of corresponding 
dimensions, in the votive deposit of the Psychro Cave, and the fragment o 
another occurred in company with the magniticent bulls head rhvton m 
the shrine in the Little Palace at Knossos. 4 In the well-known design of the 
Sarcophagus of Hagia Triada, where the actual pouring of libations before 
the sacred symbols js depicted, the Double Axes, of which a pair is tin re 
shown, rise from bases with a double gradation and painted according to the 
usual Late Minoan convention for representing the polychrome veins of 
some decorative stone," The socketed base by the pillar in the South-East 
House had been doubtless originally coated with painted plaster displaying 
some similar imitation of the grain of variegated stone. 


1 I have given a full description of this 
1 louse in A~wiso$ r 1903+ P* 4 5Cr -Vb 

THe Room, marked 1, had been convened ini© 
a shrine in the KcoCcupation Period (L.M. I 
* The five upper blocks are of limestone, 
the sixth is of gypsum, and the base bteelr t 
again, limestone. 


B Sec below, p* 43S, Fig- -k 
* See Vol. 11 . Another stepped base found 
ai PaUikastro was rightly recognized by Fro 
lessor Bosanquet as having served a similar 
Function (E viii p p« 300). 

K See below, p. 44^? Hg- 31 1 . 
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From the foot of the pillar here a rough foundation runs to the North 
wall of the room. Along this wall were ranged a series of flat stone bases, 
circular and oblong, that had served as stands for vessels, doubtless contain' 
ing food and drink offerings. Remains of the pottery itselt were found 
showing a dark ground, and of a typically M. M. Ill character, I n the South 
wall was a niche or loculus. 

The Pillar Crypt was associated with a curious natural phenomenon. 
A block at its South-West corner was found to close an aperture leading 
into what seems to have lieen a natural swallow hole , 1 * which lower down, 
apparently in the Neolithic Age, had been enlarged into a small artificial cave 
cut out of the soft rock. It was largely filled with earth, which seems to have 
filtered into It by aqueous action, anti in which some Neolithic and Late 
Minoan sherds occurred. There was no sign o! any cult usage during the 
period to which die South-East I louse belonged,but it is conceivable that its 
existence had given some special sanctity to the spot where the Pillar Room 
was built. Except for such half light as may have penetrated through the 
doorway, leading to an entrance lobby, tilts Pillar Crypt (as seems to have 
been usual in such constructions) was entirely dark . 1 

Very interesting evidence as to its artificial means of illumination was 
supplied by the discovery of the shaft and part ot the basin of a beautifully 
sculptured lamp of purple gypsum . 3 This magnificent object, which must be 
taken to represent the model of an architectural original, has already been 
described in connexion with the flu tings visible on the carbonized columns 
found in the Domestic Quarter.* The spirally arranged decoration ol its 
shaft derived from the sacred or papyrus sceptre of the Egyptian Delta 
Goddess may, as in other similar cases, have still possessed a sacral 
significance in its Minoan shape. 1 1 is shown above that the waz decoration, 
in the particular form in which It appears on this pedestal, recurs on a bronze 
cup of Yapheio type from a M. M. Ill interment, a valuable indication 
of date.® 

Near the exterior of the North Wall, apparently fallen from the columnar 


1 Two other swallow hales ending in small 

natural caves were found lower down (he Lust 
Slope, in each case with a built drain running 
into them. That of the S. K. House was not 
utilised in this way, 

3 The suggestion made in tin- ordinal 
Report that there was a window in the North 
Wall does not seem to have been warranted. 


3 The upper part of this lamp had in some 
mysterious manner found its way to the neigh¬ 
bouring village, where it was recognized by one 
of our workmen. 

4 Sea above* p. 344 and Fig, 24 ft, 

See lac* ciL and Seag<r p p* 6 z ? 

and Fig* 31. 
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chamber of a sanctuary character, such as in all cases seems to have been 
superposed oil the piltar crypts, lay an ivory object, the associations of which 
throw a further interesting light on the cult with which we are concerned. 

This was in the form of a kind of knot with a loop above and two fringed 
ends hanging down below (Fig. 3ll8). 1 1 shows a diaper 

pattern, and looks as if it were copied from some kind 
of scarf. It is interesting to note that objects of similar 
form In faience, which there is good reason to believe 
belong to the l’alace fabric of Ktiossos, were found in 
the Fourth Shaft Grave, the early elements of which 
belong to the Third Middle Minoan Period, Three pairs 
of such ’Sacral Knots’were here brought to light, each of 
them divided into two pieces, namely, the looped knot 
and the fringed ends (Fig. ,'109). All the pieces had 
perforations that had been used for nails, doubtless to 
fasten them to a woodwork frame (see l ig. 300, <■/), and 
they seem to have been connected with the Draught-board 
found in the same grave, probably as an indication of its 
sacral character , 1 The loop of the knot was ill these cases 
bent forward, as shown from above in Fig. 3 <>Si, d. The 
ground colour is a greenish brown, decorated, as In the 
case of the Ivor)' example, with cross lines In a lighter 
tone, A noteworthy feature of the fringe is tile knotting 
together of its threads into tassels with what in the 
original may have been gold wire. Altogether these knot’ or Jvokv s E. 
are remarkable reproductions ot textile material. House 1 -). 

The check pattern of these knots—here set diagonally—is itself 
very characteristic of primitive loom work. It is, indeed, a true tartan 
design, the double or quadruple lines, in a lighter tone—here enclosing dark 
green squares—being suggestive of that of the Grahams or MacAlpines. 
Otherwise the whole might be taken as a model of a fashionable scarf. 

The significance of these knots—generally seen in pairs— In their ccui- 

1 The photographs from which Fig. 30 !* shows three indented lines like those on the 

was taken were kindly sent me by Dr, Karo, hack of the faience medallions of the board 

for whom they were executed with l>r. Smes" corroborates this view. Dr. Staes {Colketion 

permission. Dr. Karo offers the suggestion My<attaint, and ed.. p. ^8)has suggested that 

that they wire connected with the faience the knots formed part of the inlays of a wooden 

draught-hoard found in this Grave (see below, coffin, Sdihemann, .l/veenae, p. ejj. Fig. 335 , 

p. 462), and the fact that the loop of which illustrates one of the knots, but describes it as 

the back is shown in Fig. 317 , p. 484 below, ‘Alabaster*. 
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nexion ivitli Minoan ritual usage is illustrated by a series of examples on 
signets and seal impressions. 1 

On a gold signet ring from a tomb of the Lower I own of Mycenae 1 Sucnit 
a pair of these objects are seen suspended from the entablature on either side 
of the capital of a Sacred Column to which are chained two Hon guardians 
(b ig. & L0 t A). On a day impression of a seal-stone of amygdaloid form found 
in a M. M, 1 11 stratum in the Court of the Stone Spout at Knom, a similar 
figure hangs on either side of a palm-tree, evidently as an indication of its 



Kjc, 309 0, r Sacral Knots in Faience from Fourth Shaft Grave, Mycenae. 

*/, Loop of one curving forwards (f. |). 

sanctitv. On another Minoan, signet-ring r,i (Hg, 31 w, a) two well-defined 
knots of the same fringed kind recur again, in front of a charging hull. 
It depicts an episode of the favourite Minoan sport, and the cowboy who had 
endeavoured to seize the bull s horns has here been badly thrown* 1 nun 
the appearance of a rock border round die held above, the scene is evident h 
laid in some natural glen, but the Sacral Knots here certainly indicate that the 
sport was as much under the patronage of the M inoan Goddess as the acro¬ 
batic feats of a similar nature that in other cases were carried out in arenas 
actually overlooked by her shrine. 

] S L ti my Afjattaeatt 7'm W mar Cult, emigrants after rSyS, The core of ihe ring Is 
p. 61 , Fig* 3p r and p. 6^ of bronze originally, no doubt covered by gold 

- Acquired at Smyrna* but probably brought plating* since replaced by gbding. 1 bis signtl- 
from L'rete by one of ihe numerous Moslem ting is in my own Collection. 
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The religious significance of this knot m connexion with Minoan cult is 
further brought out by the signet type shown in Fig. 31 u, t\ The central 
theme of this design is a scene of divine communion, where a female figure, 
probably a votary, partakes of the fruit of a sacred tree, which inspires 
her with ecstatic frenzy. To the right is a Minoan shield—'itsell, like 


b £ 

Fin. 310. Misoax Sk-nkt Kino showing Pairs or 1 Sacral Knots'( il< a - Smyrna 

(FKOKAHI.T >KOM ChLTL). b, £, MVCISMAR. (/. P ALAIK ASTRO. t. GOURJfl.l (PL IN. I?)- 

the A net lia, a medium of religious ‘possession’—-with an object attached 
to it in which we must certainly recognize a version of the sacral knot. 
The loop is clearly seen above, and a part of the fringe of the second end 
of the ‘scarf is traceable in front ol the lower part of the shield. 1 

1 In my Afyantan Trtf and Pillar Cull (ied as "an insect' (Tsuntns, "A^., i® 9 °i 
( p. ySseqij.) I had at first taken the object fr>r p. 170) and as *:t helmet with ;t high € 1051 * 
.1 ruddy executed design of a small female (Mas Meyer, Jakrbuth d. Arch. Jusl., 189a, 
figure. Otherwise the object had been identi- p, 189). 
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A remarkable comparison supplied by a small ivory relief from Palai- 
kastro p Fig. 3H)» d, 1 shows that the little figure in the field above must be 
taken to represent the sacred Double Axe in a combination similar to that of 
ihe shield- The visual pair of knots here coalesce, with a single, plaited loop 
above, and three fringed appendages below, that In the middle longer 
than the others. The Knot itself may be supposed in this ease to be 
inside the socket or the axe, the ritual adjunct being here substituted for 
the shaft. This symbolic arrangement became the prototype for a decorative 
device of the later L. M. 1 ceramic style (Fig. 3 to, e). 

It further appears that Saerat 
such sacral knots were by 
actually worn by Minoan Vwt:i ry- 
votaries. Near the North- 
West Palace angle, together 
with an architectural frieze 
and other fragments ap« 
parently belonging to a small 
Pillar Shrine of the last 
epoch of the building, were 
found remains of fresco panels 
depicting figures of votaries 
of both sexes seated on 
camp-stools, and In some 
cases holding goblets of 
precious metals. One of 
these, a girl t distinguished 
by her large eye and cherry 
lips, is wearing what Is shown 
from other analogies to be 
a sho rt-sleeved ga rme 11 r. Be¬ 
hind her neck is seen a loop, which at first was regarded as a part of the 
robe itself, bunched up behind (Fig- B1 l), 2 There can he no reasonable 
doubt, however, in view of the above examples, that this ts in fact a + Sacral 


Fig* 311. Bu.st 0 v Female Votahv weakistg 
'Sacral Knot* on mkk Shoulhek, 


! Mentioned in £i t JLA n si. \h 2S4, as having 
found in Room to of House, p. Fig, 
( 3i vrith a large bronze double axe. The 
plaque (probably uf SL M.IIId date) had 
been rut down and re used in L. M. 1 . Prof. 
] Jaw kins (/w. nr/.) noted the resemblance to 
I 


ihe symbol on the Mycenae ring* The relief 
is here reproduced through his kindness from 
a drawing in possession of the British School, 
; Knv$s&s l ftrp&rt, 1901 K p. 56 (see fCwsitan 
Adas* I), 

F f 
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Knotand we may further infer that one, or more probably a pair, of these 
was fastened to the collar of her dress as some kind of ceremonial badge. 1 

On the magical virtues connected with knots in primitive belief, it is not 
necessary here to enlarge. The mdns Hcrcukus affords a good classical 
example. lint the attachment of the Minoan knots to sacred trees and 
pillars, of which illustrations have been given above, suggests a near parallel 
to the association of an Egyptian - luklt or ' Girdle-tie ' with the id or tree- 
pillar of Isis.' A still nearer Egyptian parallel, however, is presented by 
the af>ct\ consisting of looped pendants worn behind the shoulders. 1 

The ivory knot from the South-East Mouse may possibly have formed 
part of the inlaid decoration of a chest deposited in the upper columnar 
sanctuary, which we know from other evidence to have existed above 
the pillar crypts. It seems, moreover, highly probable that in this and 
other cases looped knots in some textile material were hung on either 
side of dm sacred column of this upper shrine, from the roof beam that 
it supported—as depicted on the Mycenae signet. Fig, 310, 6, above. 

The relation of the Sacral Knots to the central Palace cult is 
paralleled by a closely analogous object of which a remarkable illustration 
also presented itself on the site. In a M. M. Ill stratum in the Court of 
the Stone Spout was found a steatite intaglio. Fig. 312, a, in a rough 
contemporary style, on which the Goddess is seen holding her Double Axe 
on one arm and with the other a peculiar object with a double flounce below 
and reticulated above, which it seems necessary to regard as some article 
of ritual apparel. On a Zakro sealing, 13 again, of contemporary date, 
where two male figures occur in the typical bagged garment then in vogue, 
that to the left is seen adoring the Double Axe, while the votary In front 
of him carries a similar flounced object on his shoulder. So too, on ait onyx 
lentoid from the site of the Argive Heraion (Fig. 312, c), 4 belonging to the 
early [tart of the Late Minoan Age, this object* recurs on either side of 
a bull’s head, above which the Double Axe appears in a reversed position. 
It is dear that in these cases we have to do with a larger article than the 


1 Professor Newberry kindly called my atten¬ 
tion ui this |wrnUel. As the trunk f i f lire tree bad 
concealed the coffin of Osiris, it had a special 
funer«tU%ntft«mce,and die ff/andknotappear 
together on die panels of wooden sarcophagi. 

* M. A. Murray, Ancient Egypt. 1921, J’t. 
lb pp. jd, 37, 

3 Hogarth, J.H-S-, *\li, PI, VI, fi. 

• Furl w3ngler, An tike Gcmmcn, PI. II, 41 
(cf. Schlk-m.inn, Mytenic, p. 562. Fig. 54 *)* 


A similar object appear* by itself on another 
gent from this site (XV. Yollgraf, Hu/L tic 
Carr. lid!., 1904, [>|>. 388, 389 and Fig, yili 
it was there cun jcctuially regarded as a ‘young 
pi I r 11' and placed upside down. 

* A curious detail is perceptible in the 
figure as it appears on this gem. The hand 
above the flounces, which borders the lower 
pin of the baggy part above, shows a decorative 
chain-work often found in Minoan jewellery. 
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‘Sacral Knot’, possibly the skirt of some ceremonial robe . 1 That it was 
intimately connected with the worship of the Double Axe may be inferred 
from all these representations* 

Of the dedication of articles of apparel we have direct evidence in tile Sittfwft- 
votive robes for suspension found among the faience relics ol the 1 cmptc VatU-e 
Repositories of Knossos.* To attach a part of the dress round the baetylic 
object or actually to tie it round it is a regular part of the rite ol 1 sleeping in , 
or J incubation \ in sanctuaries, l have had a personal experience or this 
practice in a primitive pillar shrine , 3 such as are to this day connected 
with * Saints' Graves' throughout the Islamic World. 

It will he seen that the remains of the South-East House supplement 




Fir. 


“ (f) 

312 . * 


Hi) 

Steatitk Usrom, Kvossos (M. M. IU)- T A Clay Hkalixo, Zakro; 
r. Onyx Leirroin, Akoos. 


in more than one respect our knowledge of the Central Palace cult as it jn 

existed in the closing Middle Minoan phase. 1 he tradition oi its spccia \ 
religious character seems to have clung to it indeed in later clays. \\ hen, ^ L ” 
towards the close of the Minoan Age, a part of the house, likt. some of the *."**•• 
adjoining Palace region, was re-occupied by poorer denizens, the inner room, 

L. 1 , on the Plan, Eig. 3 <>tt, was converted into a shrine, where, at a some¬ 
what higher level, * horns of Consecration " were found resting on a pebble 
flooring. To the original importance oi the building Irom the religious point 
of view the artistic skill lavished on the decoration and the presence of such 
a magnificent accessory of cuh as the sculptured lamp bear sutlieient witness. 

It seems probable that it was occupied by some priestly functionary. 


1 An analogy is suggested by the 1 cuirass \ * below, \t, 5°bp 3 ig- 364. 

wlth its neticutated body and pteaied flounce 3 .lAiwnfflW |l tozMqq. 

Morn by the rustic leader of the harvesters on AtTekckibi in North Macedonia. It was fieces- 
thc H. Triad* rhyton (Snvignoni, J/m* Ant., saryto lieanunder-prin'.-M Munfl ihe holy |nllar 
siil, Pi, IIL and ct sealing, p. 42 , 9)* and lo lie doW11 for lheni 8 hl ' W|thin *^ ht of lL 

F f 2 
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The engraving of ihc Sacred Double Amo on a block o( the pillar here, 
in addition to placing its actual base before it, has now received a new 
and striking illustration. 

Pillar hi the Middle Minoan Palace, lately discovered by Dr. Hatzidakis at 

jd> r J ^ oi ^Ulia, some 20 miles East of Candia on the same Northern Coast, ait 
rniiiK: analogous Pillar Crypt was brought to light with a pillar of the exceptional 

41 1 !Vl-il I Eii* ^ 



i n;. 313 . Hugf; Hitt-At Houhlk Axt from Sakctoarv of NtroU KhaNI, 

NEAR KXdSSOS* M KIT RE IN DIAM. 


dimensions of a metre on every side. Here, too, on one of the blocks, was 
a Double Axe symbol, in this case deeply incised. 1 

hi lace of such striking analogies there can no longer he any hesitation 
in accepting the view that the Double Axe signs on the pillars - of the two 
basement chambers of the Palace have a direct relation to that form of 
Minoan cult of which, at a later date, the scene on the Sarcophagus of 1 lagia 
Triada affords such a graphic illustration. 

1 KpyjTikii ’E^rjrpfpiV, Oct. j t 1919. Dr. has not been excavated. 

Hatzidakis hits kirn 11 y supplied me with 41 1 The object in these cases seems to hast- 

photograph of the pillar, of which two layers of been the consecration of the material The 
massive blocks ate preserved The Double incised signs themselves were doubtless often 
A no sign is on one of the lower of these, and covered with plaster* Bui the question of their 
m the sharp character of its incision resembles actual visibility does not affect the religious 
that of the Knossian pillars. The room itself intention. 
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Of tht importance of the Double Axe cult in the neighbourhood of 
Knossos new and very important evidence has been recently brought out by 
the Ephor. Dr. Stephanos Xantliudides in thecoursc of his excavation of a large 

Minoau building at a spot Discovery 
called Miron Khani , 1 a little 
Hast of the promontory of 
Kakon Oros that dominates 
the old harbour town of 
Knussos on that side. I he 
building itself, which occupies 
about i ,ooosquare metres and 
contains some forty rooms, 
seems from the character of 
the pottery found within it to 
date from the beginning of the 
Late Minoau Age.- Its prill- Colossi 
cipal chamber was entirely A ”',' L 
devoted to cult purposes. It 
contained a number of tripods 
faced with painted plaster like 
the usual Minoau hearths , 1 but 
in this case probably altars 
of offering, closely stacked 
together in piles of five. Be* 
sides these there were stone 
lamps, some with high pedes¬ 
tals, and clay chafing pans or 
censers. But the most remarkable objects were four huge bronze Double 
Axes of the sacral kind, with flat blades riveted to their sockets, I he dimen¬ 
sions of these far exceeded any known examples. One of them measured 
1*20 metre —45 inches—in width, and 60 cm. m height (Pig* *113), 

The analogy of the early column bases and the tradition preserved in id** of 
the veined decoration of the plaster as seen oil the 1 lagla 1 riada sarcophagus \ xes j n 
makes it probable that the original bases of the sacred symbol m the l illnr 1 
Crypts of the Knossian Palace were of variegated stone. A good example 
of a stepped base of gypsum, doubtless originally coated with painted 

1 Kpijr'xt) , K$I W 1 tpit, Aug. s, 1919. b«n kindly supplied me by Dr, Xanthudkles. 

’ Photographs of the objects found in this The pottery is I*M, I. 
chamber, includin'’ the Double Axes, have See above, p. 39 °- 



**. rtt ■ —■ —■*■ 

Fig. 311. Stepped Pyramidal Socket run 
Dociile Am: ; Long Corridor or Palace. 
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piaster imitation of such polychrome graining, was found in the adjoining 
Long Corridor of the Magazines ^Fig. 314), and may either have been placed 
there as an earnest of divine guardianship or 
have reached its present position from some 
sanctuary above. It probably belongs to the 
early part of the Late Minoan Age. 

Fart of a stepped socket of black steatite, 
originally, no doubt, coated with gold foil, was 
found with the Bull’s head rhyton of the same 
material and other relics in a deposit belonging 
to a columnar sanctuary of the Little Palace at 
Knossos. A small example of a similar stepped 
socket from the Psychro Cave, of the same 
soft stone, is shown in Fig. 315, together with 
a bronze double axe of the thin ritual type, 
found in the same deposit. The upper step 
here shows a perforation for the rivet by which 
the shaft of the Double Axe was attached. 1 

Of the actual ritual of the worship nf 
this sacred symbol we have now a complete 
illustration in the sacrificial scenes on the 
painted Sarcophagus found in a chamber 
tomb at I lagia Triada.* On one side we 
see the blood of the sacrificed ox received in 
a vessel below, while a votary clad in the skin of 
a victim officiates before an altar, above which 
appears a basket of fruit, indicative of offerings Ik;. ai.y Bkpnzf r it cal 
of another kind. Here, too, there is a double AjtK AN » ***** or 

object of cult 5 i sacred tree within a small 

shrine, above which rise the sacral horns, and a double axe on a trunk like 
shaft resting on an oblong base. The other sklc of the Sarcophagus is 
partly occupied by a scene of offering, including a votive boat or ship, tn 
a personage, who had evidently been a Sea Captain, 5 This Mmoan 

* Thu shaft is here restored* These objects ? I need only here refer to the original |jub] j- 

cation, with coloured pEates, by Lmibcmi, J/<w* 
AnLi xisc, pp. 5 5G P Pis. I III, 

3 In a tomb of the Zufer l’apoura Cemetery 
a small ivory boat waft found with a similar 
high prow. I PrtJk. Tombs of /{nmsos^ Art&tfffr 
liv. p- ^7i Figi 



were due to excavations made by me in 1894 
in a stratum parallel with that in which the in- 
scribed Libation Table subsequently came to 
light (see below, p. 6*5, and bigs. 105 . Jtlhs, 
The a*u-blade and socket arc now in ihe 
A -h mi j 1 ea n M uscum ( 
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mariner, summoned lack awhile to the land of die living/ stands In front 

1 ™ *\ Axe ritual 

of his herflon, behind a stepped altar and a sacred tree (rig* SHfjJ. In applied to 

tiie field to the left of this are tiyo female votaries, one long-robed and 

wearing the crested crown of Mtnoan sphinxes, who bears two vessels of 



lie. 31G* Deceased iskfore ms HtrRoox and DeferIng or! 5n j r, 

Patnte n Sarcophagus nr H* Trials (For Colour Key see lug* El 7.) 


offering, while the other clad in a sacrificial skin pours the red libation into 
a large two-handled howl. This rests on the upper steps of the bases ot two 
Double Axes, the shafts of which are In this Case clad with foliage, perhaps 
of palm-trees ( Fig. 3 (7). 

Two significant features in both groups remain to be described, 
ultimately bound up with the inner spirit of this aniconic cult. In both cases 
the divinity is charmed down Into its material resting-place, not only by the 
sacrifice itself but with the aid of music and ritual chants. Behind the 
sacrificed ox in the first scene a man, draped to just below the knee, 

1 This figure, with open eyes and dearly RadenwJdttjVJtot^ /wt* p. ijSseqq.) 
representing the resurrected dead, lias been sees in tt the vivified cult-image 01 a Goch 
sometimes strangely described as a 1 mummy \ 
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is seen playing the double pipes. In the fellow group a male minstrel in 
a robe reaching to his Einkles, sounds a seven-stringed lyre an instrument 
which, as we know from its occurrence as a hieroglyph, already existed in 
M.M. 11. In both cases the sign of the visible presence of the Godhead, thus 
charmed down into the sacred symbol, is shown In the raven-like birds * 1 * 



iii.jiliil RED MSceiLN ISyEUflW =^ELUE 

Fig. 31”. Ltm&TX&m i>feekei t to Doukle Axes: tkOii painted Sarcophagus. 

Hagta Tsiada. 

perched upon the Axe blades. It is the exact equivalent of the doves 
perched upon the columns of the miniature sanctuary described above," and 
represents a constantly recurring idea of primitive religion. 

The culminating result of the whole ceremonial machinery iis depicted 
on the Sarcophagus is the calling back of the departed to the upper air for 
some brief communion w ith those by whom his memory was cherished. For 

1 Mr. Warde Fowler (Von Dubrv Anhlvfur head ami beak that is peculiar to the raven ’. 

Rdighftxwmtuhaft^ xsi P p. 167, note 3) ob- 3 Sec p* - - - and Fig, \ "iti, v + 

serves that * the birds have all the outline of 
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this, as in the case of Laodameia. a higher sanction was required, anti the 
divine possession of the fetish form of the divinity in the shape of the Double 
Axes had first to be secured. On the intimate connexion of the great Minoan 
Goddess with the cult of the dead, much light was shed by the discovery nl 
the ‘ Tomb of the Double Axes' near Knossos. There the sepulchral 
chamber was itself a columnar shrine with ritual double axes and vases for a«s^ 
libations, and the rock-cut grave was actually hewn into the outline of the 
sacred symbol* 1 

An interesting feature in connexion with the Has tern Pillar of i\w 
Palace was the appearance in the pavement on either side oi it of two 
shallow stone vats. 2 These recur in other similar cases, anti their use is more 
than suggested by the vessels for food offerings and libations, by which at 

times they are replaced or supplemented. 

It should be borne in mind that the ground floor chambers in which m gjj*** 
all cases such pillars stood were themselves only the Crypts of a columnar Cujumn* 
sanctuary above. These * Pillars of the House’ formed in fact the direct r 
support of the stone bases and wooden shafts of overlying columns, only Hdu 
separated by the intervening beam of the upper floor. 1 he evidence ol the 
Pillar Rooms of the Palace is indeed of special value in this connexion, since 
in this case the bases of two upper columns were actually found, precipitated 
into the entrance lobby* that borders the E, Pillar Crypt on this side 
(Fig.;! IB). They are of plain gypsum « in place of the variegated materials 
of which the original column bases in this position were, according to a 
analogy, composed. They do not show the high proportions of the earlier 
M. M, III class.* At the same time the traces of the ledge round their 
lower circumference distinguishes them from the ordinary flat, drum like, 

Late Minoan type, and recalls one of the bases found with the Spiral bresco 
and ascribed above to the early part of M, M. HI. It is probable that they 
belong to some work of restoration that took place ill the later stage o! 
the present Period. On that to the left, part of the Imprint of the car¬ 
bonized wooden shaft is clearly traceable. 

The plan of the Upper Columnar hall 1 which seems to have formed the 


1 Sc c my account of ibis tomb* Tfoiib oj tht 
Houbk ,Ja c a j t &c. {AwAatofiigfa, 3*v) h \ k 33 
5<qq. This tomb belonged to the latest 
Palace Period (L. M. II). 

f Roth of these are 25 cm + deep. One ss 
Seem, E.-VV, by 47 N T -. &= Other So cm- by 
53* 

1 The upper diameter of these column bases 


h about o’7- m * 

1 Sec above, pL 37°, and Fig. 2bS- 
a Relics connected with the Treasury that 
seems to have adjoined this upper Columnar 
Sanctuary were found on and above ihtr floor 
of the basement 1 Roont of the Stout: Vnucs . 
A descriptor* of these* however, is reserved for 
n Seel ion deal tat; with the 1 *ate Minoan Period. 
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ce litre of worship in its public aspect, together with its connected system, 
will be found conjectural I y restored In a. Section dealing with the later Palace, 
Thanks, however, to the discovery in a well-defined deposit of a remarkable 
group of painted plaster fragments, it Is possible to obtain a glimpse of 
a part at least of these sanctuary structures devoted to the cult of the Double 
Axes, as it existed about the dose of the Third Middle Minoan Period. 



Fio. SIS. GypsuH Bases oi CoLUiixs fam es from S.isctvarv above Pii.uk Rooms 
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It will be shown in Lhc succeeding Section that the floor-cists or 
' Ka&elles\ that form such a characteristic feature in the M.M, Ifl storage 

■O 

system, reveal in several of the Magazines two distinct phases in their history. 
These had been originally constructed with a depth of about i metre. 
But at a time of architectural remodelling winch seems to have taken place 
early in the I.ate Minoan Age they were blocked by shallower and more 
superficial receptacles, lu the lower [tart of the original dsts and beneath 
their later floors were found rubble materials, pottery, and other relics 
dating from the close of M, M. 111 . and amongst these. In the case of the 
4 Kaselies' opened in the Ninth and Thirteenth Magazines, were some fresco 
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fragments of great importance in their bearing on the architectural history 
of this epoch. archltec- 

These painted plaster remains had been evidently derived from upper 
chambers in this Palace region. Amongst the fresco fragments found in the Urwsuh 
lower receptacles of some cists oJ the 1 hirteenth Magazine . 1 together with cj sts , 
parts of a small frieze with triglyphs and half rosettes closely approaching 



J’lcj. 3jj|, Fresco showing I'm.i.ak Shrink with Docbi.h Axes stuck into 

Columns (g e.). 


the L. M. 1 class," were parts of architectural designs showing the f^ade of F^dejrf 
a Columnar Sanctuary executed in a somewhat earlier style, and which may s.mc- 
be safely placed at least within the lower limit of the present I eriod. ^ ncmMe 
We see here parts of the facades of buildings with openings. In which, Axes, 
in one case, are set three wooden columns and, beside them, the familiar 
’ horns of consecration ' (Fig. all )). 3 These columns, moreover, present an 
interesting feature, supplying a further connexion with the prevailing cult. 


x X**?, 2 i 3. and 4 from the West End of 
the Magazine. 

: Tlie rosettes. however, were not of ibe 
purely architectonic type seen in [lie miniature 


* Temple Fresco'. -Sec VoL II. 

8 Below eh is Architectural design, is a rescue 
Under. For n coloured illustration see 

if, S. A,, x, PL iL 
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On each side of ihe capital appear pairs of white objects with curved ends, 
which, though sketchily indicated, in the fluid style of this (resco technique, 
Axes in- unquestionably represent the double axes of Minoan worship, stuck into 
Columns, the woodwork of the sacred columns. This recalls a curious cult practice 
noted in the ‘ Dicta can Cave*. In the inmost cavern shrine explored by 
Hr. Hogarth, votive bronze axes and other implements had been inserted 
in the crevices of the natural pillars of stalagmite. 



Fio. 320. U'ixdow OruMxi.s or Saxctc.i&v Uutuuxr, with Double Axes INSERTED 

IX I’OSJS ox A Hr ACM ENT Ol I'aJNTED StL'CCO fOUNO AT MVCENAE, 


U hat. however, is of special interest in connexion with the double axes 
embedded in the wooden columns of the Palace Sanctuary Is the recurrence 
of this ritual arrangement on a painted plaster fragment belonging to the 
earliest painted decoration of the Palace at Mycenae and dearly the work of 
Compari- a more or less contemporary Cretan artist. Fat female figures are seen 
mJcwIi". looking out from what appear to be the openings of a double window, on 
both sides of the upright middle bar of which, and on the inner side of the 
left post are visible, just under the cross-beam, double axes stuck in the 
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same way into the woodwork (Fig. 320 ).' The festoons, of beads and 
pendants, attached to the Double Axe blades, are a characteristic feature of 
Mitioan shrines.* The character of the spectacle that absorbs the attention 
of the ladies in this loggia is well indicated by a companion fra-menl show¬ 
ing the hand of an acrobatic figure performing a somersault above the back 
of the bull The sport in this case must have taken place within sight ol 
the Palace windows. 

The facades of the buildings with which the Columnar openings on the « 
fresco fragments from the Thirteenth Magazine are associated (see 3 It), ^ed 
3*21) afford an interesting illustration, both of the division of the walls 
into panels and compartments by upright and horizontal beams, and of the 
Middle Minoan architectural tradition as regards the use of variegated stone¬ 
work. Among the panels depicted, some with black, green, ami white spots 
seem to be taken from porphyry or Spartan basalt—the iapis Laccdaemorntts, 
of which a considerable store In rough pieces for working up was found in 
tile Domestic Quarter, Its use would imply direct commercial relations 
with the Peloponnese, but this is quite in keeping with the view supported 
now by a mass of evidence that the beginning at least of the Minoan settle¬ 
ments on the Mainland side goes back to the present Period, It is probable 
that the small panels on this fresco rather reproduce imitative stucco panels 
on the M. M. HI Palace walls than actuat stone plaques. The wainscoting 
with variegated stone materials seems itself, as already suggested, 1 to 
have been more a feature of the early part of the Middle Minoan Age. 

The Thirteenth Magazine, into which the remains of these architectural jjw» 
frescoes had fallen, forms part of a square block at the N.W. Angle of the shrine 
Palace, including the whole group of Magazines irom 11 to 16. (See 
Plan, P ig. 322 , p, 449 below.) This block juts iorward into the \\ est Court 
and constitutes a separate section of the facade on that side, while both its 
Northern and Southern walls are of abnormal thickness. 1 here can be little 
doubt that it answered to a structural unit above, the sanctuary nature 01 
which may be inferred from the character of the designs on the fallen frag¬ 
ments, It is not Impossible indeed that they may be taken to give us an 


1 From a coloured photographic proof 
kindly supplied by Dr. Karo. See Roden- 

wnldt \a*A. m. svxvl (*911)* PL M* ith 

the acrobatic fragment), Rodenwutdt rightly 
recognised the double axes. He regards the 
work as a copy ol a Cretan original i,*^- r?V- t 
p. 228], Ho compares the style os she Minia¬ 
ture Frescoes; three women, in met, are seen? 


looking oul of a window ori a Knos.rian frag¬ 
ment of that class (A nvsst'att stt/as, I'L I\ T 
Fig, 15), The Mycenae fragments were found 
in the area of the Grave Circle and were* 
curiously enough, put on one side by Schbe^ 
matin as Greek of early Fifth Century 
3 See bdow, p, 404, and Fig, 353 . 

* See above, p, 2 14. 
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Age a small shrine seems to have existed in the N T ,E. angle of this area 
of which parts of the stone frieze and other architectural fragments were 
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actual idea of the Palace facade on this section as shown in its upper storv, 
about the close of the present Period. In the early part of the Late Minoan 
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found in a space below, together with considerable remains of painted 
amphoras in the later ‘ Palace Style'\ on some of which Double Axes form 
a principal part of the decoration, 1 * 3 

A windowed structure with these sacred emblems served in the Mycenae 
wall-paintings described above as a kind of' royal box tor lady spectator* 
of circus sports with trained bulls and acrobats. Among the fragments 
associated with those showing the Knossian pillar shrine was one depicting 
dense crowds of spectators in a walled enclosure* and with it, on a larger 
scale, the head of a swarthy bull and parts of the flowing locks of an 
acrobatic figure. 1 We have here new proofs of the near connexion between 
the cult of the Minoan Goddess of which the Double Axes are the 

outward symbols and the bull-grappling sports. 

The animal forms of the Minoan Goddess were manifold. Her visible £cn.tra1 
presence is often indicated by perched doves, as in the early Columnar in cl* -> 
Sanctuarv. On the painted Sarcophagus they are replaced by birds of raven- gjgk 
like appearance. Lions and pards are also seen in close association and, as ihe^ 
we know from the contents of the Temple Repositories described below, A xc, 
spotted snakes were her peculiar emblem in her chthonic aspect as Lady 
of the Underwork! 

But, taken in connexion with the traces of Minoan religion in us pre¬ 
vailing aspect, not at Knossos alone, but throughout the length anti 
breadth of Crete, it is clear that the special an iconic form of the supreme 
Minoan divinity, as of her male satellite, was the Double Axe. The 
Palace Sanctuary itself was pre-eminently the House ol the Double Axe. 
and the sacred symbol formed the centre of domestic cult in countless 
smaller dwellings. Even in the days of the last Minoan decadence, when 
the ruins of Knossos were in part made use of by humbler occupants, the 
cult of the Lady of the Double Axe was perpetuated on the spot, and 
the sacral weapons themselves found a place in her little shrine brought 
to light in the South-East quarter of the site,* The scene on the Sarco¬ 
phagus of Hagia Triada, however, in which, by ritual offerings belore the 
sacred symbols, the deceased hero is restored awhile to the upper air, may 
incline us to believe that the cult of deceased and heroi/ed members 
of the line of Minoan priest-kings was associated with that of their divine 
Mistress in the Palace Sanctuary of Knossos. 


1 Sec Vo). 11 . 

1 See below, p. 537, Fig, 3 H I. 

3 See below, p. 519, Pig 3 -B 5 . 

‘ For the Carian pAiaUel Ubramk—'lhe 


plate of the I.abrys', sec above, p. 6. 

1 Sec Krifissiv, Rtpart, 1903, p. 95 seqq. and 
Fig- 55- 
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Separate enclosure of section of West Magazines; Enclave of the 
'A .asdics of Ploor-Cisis ; JTftosc of the Long Gallery ; Remains of precious 
contents; Some Cists used as Cats; Original Cists; Closed at end of 
M.M. Ill; Stratigraphic evidence of Cists beneath Stepped Porch ; 'Kasetles ' 
of Eighth Magazine; Superficial recipients, of later construction ; M.M, III 
relics infilling beneath these; Traces of later use as Oil Vats ; Mostly paved 
over by close of L. M. I; Three Epochs traceable in West Magazines—three 
Stages in construction of their Entrances, 
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The Western Palace Section, as already observed, seems to have served 
two main purposes. On the one hand it included the buildings that were the 
central scenes of the Palace cult. On the other it guarded the principal 
repositories ol stores and precious objects belonging to these sanctuaries. 

According to the original arrangement, the whole West frontage 
of the Palace seems to have been occupied by an uninterrupted series of 
Magazines, some twenty-two in number. At a comparatively iatc date 
the Southernmost of these (a, n, c t in the Plan, Fig. 152 above) were 
remodelled and converted to other uses. It is further clear that some time in 
the Third Middle Mmoan Period a wholly new system of arrangement was 
adopted in the case of the central group of Magazines that extend from 
No. 4 to No. 13, inclusive. While Nos. i, 2. and 3 were apparently left 
in their original condition, as well as the separate enclave formed by Maga¬ 
zines 14-18, this central group was now shut off from the rest to form a 
section apart (see Fig. 322 ), and a new system of storage by means of 
remarkably constructed lloor-cists, known to the Cretan workmen as 
‘ Kaselles’ 1 KafffXAfldr), was carried out throughout its extent. 

Ill order to secure the enclave containing these floor-cists, the original 
' Long Gallery' of the West Magazines was again cut short by a cross wall 
(see Fig. 323 ) overlapping a part of the N. wall of the Third Magazine, 
and provided with a central doorway—98 cm. wide 1 the gypsum iambs of 
which were incorporated in the Late Mmoan pavement when this barrier 
itself was subsequently removed. This doorway, it will be seen, was con- 


1 See Knesset, Report, 1904, pp. 36-y. and Fig. 12. 
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trolled from the South. Immediately within, to the right on entering, 
opened a passage-way leading to the Pillar Rooms and associated system. 
On the other hand access to this section ol the Magazines was apparently 
confined on the North to the staircase at that end, the ' insula iormed 
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by Maeaiines 14-1S being cut off by another smaller cross wall taring the 
narrow 1passage West of the staircase. This • Enclave of the Kaselta wa s 
thus converted at this time into a kind of Palace Treasury, shut in in such 
a way that it could be kept under careful custody. 1 hat it was specially 
placed under religious guardianship is shown, not only by the recurrence o 
t ' = g 
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the sacred symbol cn the jambs of the Magazines—a phenomenon which itself 
dates from the days of the earlier Palace—but by the discovery, above the 
later door ol the Long Gallery, near the jamb dividing Magazines S and 9, 
of one of the stepped pyramidal sockets in which the heft of the Double 
Axe had been originally inserted (see above, p. 437, Fig, 'Mil 

It has been pointed out that the practice of storage in pits—of which the 
deep-walled cells of the 

3* s MA6AZ/f1E. feg 


' Keep seems to afford 
the most conspicuous 
instance—goes back to 
the earliest Palace 
Period both at Knossos 
anti Phaestos. lint the 
final development of 
th is system—the sunken 
stone cist or ‘ kasella *— 
is in a special way as¬ 
sociated with the Third 
Middle Minoan stajje 
It may be that, in some 
cases, those ‘ kaselles' 
were themselves fitted 
into walk-d receptacles 
of earlier masonry be¬ 
longing to the First 
Palace. 

it having been de¬ 
cided, owing to the ap¬ 
pearance of lloor-cists in 
the West Magazines, to 
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raise some slabs of the adjoining Long Gallery, the surprising discovery 
was made that the whole extent of this, from the opening of the Fourth 
to the South door jamb of the Fourteenth Magazine, was underlaid by 
a series of twenty-seven cists. The Plan and longitudinal Section of 
these is given in Fig. 325 . a. u. c, d. They belong, as will be seen, 
to two sets, a and p. winch are essentially different in formation. The 
cists of type a. of which there was only a single series of seven, as com¬ 
pared with four groups or five each in the case of the others, were very 
elaborately constructed. They are formed of lour thin gvpsum plaques, the 
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two shorter fixed m grooves cut out of the longer, and all socketed Into a base- 
block of soft limestone. Apparently for ihe sake of dryness, the intervals 
that separated them from the retaining masonry and from the slabs dividing 
one * kaselkd from another were failed with a fine red potters earth resembling 



Lg- 32L Faiesce Inlays frdai Sixth 1 Kasella* of Long Gallery* soxe coatkii with Gold* foil* 


that used for the clay tablets (see Fig, 3 * 25 , c}* Remains of a lead lining 
was also found within the cists themselves. 

Various indications went to show that this group of 1 kaselles' had 
contained precious relics J In their interior were found inlays of various Contents, 
materials, remains of gold-foil and masses of carbonized wood. The best 
evidence was produced by the sixth cist, opposite the door of Magazine 6, 

1 Sec Kn&ssvt. Rrperti 1903, p 31 seqq, 

G g 2 
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litre was found a Leap (if carbonized wood, apparently Itdonging lo a chest 
—in other cases bronze hinges of such occurred and numerous plaques 
of crystal and native faience with which it had been encrusted. The crystal 
had been much splintered by the action of tire. The faience plagues, of 
which specimens are given in big. were of a deep purplish colour 
some border pieces however (n) showing stripes of this colour on a pale 
green ground. The most abundant type was a kind of trefoil 1 (a-a) with 
triple projections and incurved sides—roughly arranged in a pattern in 
the Fig. — and the fact that some of these projections had been abruptly 
truncated (as M-x) shows that they had been lilted into a rectangular frame. 
The parallel ism between the faience inlays and those from the Temple Reposi¬ 
tories described below bespeaks abBolutccoiitemjioranidty. I lie pointed type 
i is interesting, since crystal examples of the same form were found not only 
in the Western Repository, but also in the Shaft Graves of Mycenae, and it 
is clear that In all these cases the)’represent the petals of a rosette pattern, 
arranged around a centra! disk. One interesting feature observable on many 
of the plaques was that they still showed the remains of the gold-foil, in some 
cases carefully wrapped round them,* with which apparently all the faience 
inlays lwi been originally coated. This system of decoration is very 
characteristic of the times, 

A large looped handle of bronze was found belonging to a wooden 
chest which these Inlays had decorated. Hut of the precious vesselsj the 
jewellery, and the other valuable objects that it may have contained nothing 
has been preserved to us. Of the character of these our only available 
evidence is supplied by the imported masterpieces of the Minoan gold¬ 
smiths Art found in the Shaft Graves of Mycenae, the early elements in 
which—apart from some still more ancient heirlooms—arc contemporary 
with the closing phase of the Third Middle Minoan Period. 1 Had any of 
these, it mat well be asked, found an earlier resting-place in the * kaselles' 
and Repositories of the great Cretan Palace? 

The more numerously represented series, n, of the floor-cists in the 
Long Gallery, consisting of four groups of five each, are or a different 
construction, and were clearly designed to perform functions of another kind 
(See Fig. :! 25 , t>). They are of squarer plan, deeper and more capacious 


1 t.iiiaircfoil [ibquts of fa tenet also occurred 
in the IVitace, oftontemjKirary fabric (an excep¬ 
tionally farge out neiirthc N K. 1 ionic r). I his 
type of inlay was imitated in the Minoan cm 
broidery in the liter Palace Epoch, as is seen 


fmtn the Loin-cloth of the Cup-tjcarer Fresco. 

In other cases the inlays were covered by 
miniiie t-Lobulcs of melted gold, a further 
evidence of a Conflagration, 

* See VoL II, 
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than the others. Though externally surrounded by the same dry medium 
of red earth, this was set. not against the masonry of a walled pit. but 
directly against a cutting in the Neolithic clay. 1 They were lined, moreover, 
with a hard white plaster, like that of the interior of cisterns and drains, in 
place of the lead sheeting of series a. The stabs of the cists were here 
of limestone, and were placed round the base-block instead of being inserted 
in grooves of its upper surface* They were, however, compacted together 
bv "means of the same form of dovetailing that is illustrated in the case of 
ihe East Temple Repository described below.* The base-blocks themselves 
presented a significant feature. Square cavities, about 6 cm. deep, were sunk 
into their upper surface, which w ere apparently designed to receive the dregs 

and deposit of liquid contents such as oil. ,. 

This conclusion, that the u cists were in fact vats, probably for od 
storage, explains the different character of the contents. The carbonized 
remains and inlays of treasure cists such as those of senes a were here 
conspicuous bv their absence. The contents of these cists consisted in ac 
of rubble material and limy earth heaped in to fill the void at the time ol 

some restoration ol this part ol the building. __ , * , . , 

Among the debris swept into the cists at this nine were several plain clay Ctoof 

bowls, with a pale smooth slip, some of them h lied with hmc ol a characteristic ,t 
type identical with specimens used as lids for store jars with a purplish brown g*,. m 
* 'rface atul while bands-that is of a <!<*»* U.M. I IU class-,., dm » 
Marines of lliat date adjoining the School Room o,. the hast dope. he 
discovery of these vessels affords atrono evidence that the cists of class a like 
dm . series .vere eovered in at the close of M. M. 111. ‘'.ere «. however 
a significant feature observable in connexion oath all the casts ol he Long 
CaUery. which reappears in the case of the contemporary cists (c) to he 
, 1 ,-scribed below. North nf the 'Temple Repositories . and the latest contents 
of which were also M. M. HU- I ' 1 diat case, as in the other, die g>’l«" m 
slabbing with which the floor above was eventually paved was not imme¬ 
diatelysuperimposed on the top of the e, Sts but was separated fr 
them by a clay layer, j centimetres thick. This layer presents the 
average thickness of the day floors fonnd ,n the l ak.ee but m l s 
ease was probably laid down as a bedding for the gypsum pavement slabs. 

Later in both cases, the gypsum pavement underwent repairs, and « was 


' This is brought out ii> 'be Flan, 
Fig. 325, D. 

* See p. 466 , lig. 3:11. 


f ^ s|iecicuen of such a bod is given la 
Fig. 27?, u, p, 384 above. The handled bowl 
E is of the same ware. 
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doubtless In the course of this work that some later painted sherds found 
their way into the superficial earth below, 1 
Cisisof These conclusions, as already noted, are strongly corroborated by the 

1,r °" !> L ' analogy supplied by a group of three cists, r on Flan, Fig. Si 2 . found in what 
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had been a Magazine of this Period, immediately X\ of the larger cist of the 
same class known as the 1 Eastern Temple Repository r These cists, which 
answered to the latter in construction, contained in their filling materials, 


though much more sparsely, relics 

1 Jkirnc fragment of ordinary pi ihoi + perhaps 
L. M. 1, were found, fbr instance m the super¬ 
ficial stratum of the Sixth Cbt of Series a, 
the contents of which nrc described above. 
Su r too, beneath the pavement above cists of 
Class B* there occurred one or two painted 
sherds of a l*ate Mi noun type. These are 
described in the original AVfvtr/ for tyo3 as of 
ihe Latest Palace Period (p. 35 ?, but this must 


nd pottery similar to that from the 

be taken in connexion with the accompanying 
description of the M r M + IU contents of the 
4 kasdk'H T as belonging to what was then railed 
the 'First Period of the Later Palace\ The 
two cists oF Class n nearest the stairs at the 
X. end of the Long Gallery were found open 
and contained pottery belonging to the Period 
of Re-occupation (L. M* HI ^) + 

* See below, p, 46S. 
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neighbouring Repositories, which abort! the best evidence for the style 
in vogue at the very close ol M. M. III. Here again, as in the other case, 
was a clay layer above the cists, intended as a bedding lor a gypsum 
pavement, belonging to a later system. In connexion with this pavement 
were upright gvpsmn slabs along its border* forming a narrow cornu or mined by 
containing 3 remains of L. M. I 1 ’ithoi, 1 But the evidence did not end here. 

This Corridor was in turn cut short in the last Palace Period (L. M. II) bv turn, 
a wall belonging to the Ante-Room of the Throne Room system, while the 
remaining section of it—that above the cists—was at the same time idled m 
to support the threshold of the Stepped Porch erected on that side at the 
same epoch. (Sec Diagrammatic Section* Fig. M) We have here, there¬ 
fore, a well-defined quadruple stratification*, of great value as a clear 
indication that the cists violated at the dose of M. M. HI were covered 
over successively by a day flooring and a gypsum pavement between 
that date and the concluding phase of L.M. II to which the Room of the 

Throne and its antechamber belong. 

The sire and arrangement of the 'kaselles m the Magazines 
bordering the section of the Long Gallery that contained the tloor-c.sts 
of types a and b varied a good deal, as can be seen from the I lan, 

Pjff 322 

The oriemal method of construction seems here to have conformed 
with that of series a of the cis.s of the Long Gallery. But m nearly all 
cases there is evidence of a change in the original system, m virtue of 
which the receptacles were rendered more shallow by the insertion of «u*rts 
a new bottom slab, about half a metre above that with which they were 

.it first provided, . „. , * , 

The best example of this dual arrangement ■> supplied by the 

Eighth Magazine, though the middle compartments had unfortunately been 
much destroyed by treasure seekers, 1 h<* Flan and ongitiu ma^ , ecuon 
of this is given in Fig. 325 , e, >? and a view ot it m big. d-., which, 
owing to the above-mentioned destruction, shows a good deal of its 
anatomy* The cists are included in larger compartments of solid ashlar 
masonry, piers of which separate them mto six sections. I he ongma 


1 Sec JCtutsos, Rtfort, 1904 . !>■ sC W' * 
Mgs. 9, 10, und l’i, 1 

1 Attaching to a block underlying the N.h. 
comer of the vestibule of the Stepped Porch 
were fragments of painted will) stucco and 
plaster pavements pointing to the existence ot 


intermediate floor levels, perhaps belonging to 
small cist-like compartments- (See A 'muses, 
Jiffort, 1904. P- ,? 3 -) The bearing of these is 
obscure, however, and they are omitted in the 
diagrammatic Section, Fig. 32 ( 1 . 
s Hy Mr- Theodore Fyfe, 
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gypsum wall-slabs of the cists themselves descend about i -r5 metres, fitting 
below into the proves of 
a massive base-block like 
those of series a above 
described. They were 
set in the same red earth 
and lined in the same way 
with lead sheeting. But, 
at some time after tile 
removal of their earlier 
contents of a valuable 
kind — probably them¬ 
selves deposited in trea¬ 
sure chests and inlaid 
shallower caskets—the lower part 
petpofrei °f the old cists was 
<mearlier, packed with filling ma¬ 
terial to a height of from 
about 45 to 60 centi¬ 
metres above their origi¬ 
nal floors.and new bottom 
stabs were let down on 
the surface of this. Sha l¬ 
lower receptacles were in 
tliis way superposed on 
the earlier 'kasellcs*, the 
sides of these in places 
showing the original lead 
lining but in other cases 
being coated with hard 
plaster. 

As the bot toms of the 
new superficial cists were 
made to lit as closely as 
possible and their edges Fig. :t -"- View showing SnmcnmEs of *Kaselle$ t 

r 1 _ . 1 1 UENEATH l.AtfcK PaVKMUNI OV MaCaZINX 8 . A TART Ob' 

Jure Her cemented, Hie tHTA HAD lsKh:S (previously ruined uy treasure-seekers 

task of raising them in 

order to explore the Intervening space between them and the original floors 
was one of considerable difficulty* involving careful mason s work. 
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In the case of the Eighth Magazine there was little but filling earth ui 
either the upper or lower receptacle, stained green, apparently owing to the 
action of the lead sheeting. The upper receptacles Indeed, both here and 
elsewhere, were largely empty, the paving slabs simply resting on the Kgts 
or the cists without the support of interior filling- Hie lower intervals of tU 
cists however, examined in other Magazines w ere found priced with nibble Im¬ 
material. including many odd slips of gypsum slabs and quantum, of Umy 
earth, thus exactly reproducing the phenomena observed in cists 11 of L g Ci4ls . 



Flo, 328. 
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Gallery. 0„e gypsum fragment from .he Thirteenth M<*£ne had been 

rudely'scrmchj'wi.h line, intended .... doubt to be£ 

some scribe had practised engravingcharacemof W”, 

The precious .......re of the anginal contents of the k“eUes nas ev.dcnc * 

by the discovery in their lower interspaces ol not incnnsn . j | 

.old-foil so largely used at this lime for covering carved and inlaid mate™ s 

ln*e.if,h ■ kascila' from .he West end of Marine 5 ¥»» ■ 
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includes a jar of bulging shape which seems to be topologically slightly 
earlier than similar vessels of taller proportions found in the 'Temple Reposi¬ 
tories’. It may therefore be a survival from the earlier M. M. Ill phase, 
but, as a whole, the evidence of the remains found in the lower intervals of 
these ' kasellcs ‘ tends to show that they passed out of use at the same date 
as those of the adjoining Long Gallery and the * Temple Repositories' them* 
selves, at the dose, that is, of the present Period. Some of the fragments of 
wall-painting already referred to as found in this position in the Thirteenth 

Magazine fit on, as has been observed, very closely to the earliest Late Minoan 
style, 

I he contents of these lower receptacles of the * k a sell vs ' opened in the 
■Magazines differed in one important respect from those of the analogous 
group a of ihe Long Gallery. There were here no traces of burnt material; 
the remains of the easily detached gold-foil being indeed the only clear 
record of their having been repositories of precious possessions. Possibly 
. COn migration that seems to have followed on the violation of the cists 
m the Long Gallery did not extend to the Magazines. In any case the 
original contents of their * kaseHes' seem to have been carefully withdrawn 
ami no remains of burnt treasure chests were swept into them. 

It would appear from the evidence given above that the construction of 
the upper and shallower cists was the work of the beginning of the Late 
Minoan Age, and their empty state when found would imply that they 
were Used as vats rather than as receptacles for treasure. That the 
custom of constructing Hoor-cists was itself not wholly unknown in the new 
era is shown by the smaller superficial cists placed over the earlier Temple 
Repositories, apparently in the last Palace epoch. 1 

It seems, however, to have been shortly realized that owing to the 
limited width of the Magazines and the size of many of the pithoi, floor space 

or , 1 J ars vvas oi mort - consequence than the vats. At a date, 

which from the evidence supplied by the stratification beneath the Vestibule 
or the Stepped Porch we may place at least within the lower limits of the 
list Late Minoan Period, they were for the most part paved over. 

I hat in some cases, however, the new pavement was so laid down as to 
allow the use of the superficial cists as oil-vats appears from a piece of 
evidence supplied by the Sixth Magazine. The upper recipient seen in 
ig. • -9 shows the side flags of the pavement running even with the border, 
wlule one of ,ts central slabs only projects as far as the original line of the 


' See below, p, 464 and rig. 332. 
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cist end, since removed. Beside the open vat, pithoi were found in place, 
the nearest on the right being a fine example, probably early L. M. I. with 
‘palm-tree' decoration, the others belonging to the last Palace Period. 
There is every reason to believe, therefore, that this arrangement represents 
that actually existing at the moment of the final catastrophe of the building, 



Flo. 32». 1 Kaskt-t-a' ix Sixth Macajcine 15 EP as an on- vat and T«aces or l ‘oNfLagratiON, 


anti an interesting feature connected with it is the blackening ot the pavement 
along the Northern margin ot the vat,evidently produced by the combustion 
ol the oil contained in it. 

As the ragged edges of the broken pavements show, most of the subse¬ 
quent uncovering of tile cists was the ruthless work ot treasure hunters. In 
some instances their slabs had been almost entirely removed, leaving little 
but the masonry of the walled pits in which they had been originally inserted. 
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as is illustrated by the view of the Fifth Magazine given in Fig, 330* 1 A 
good tlerd of this process of destructive research after treasure no doubt goes 
back to the time of the final catastrophe of the Palace. 


Fig, Structure is which 1 Kashi. ik.s’ of Magazine 5 wfhe original it encased. 


I- rom the section of live Eighth Magazine, which illustrates the successive 
arrangements in the completes! manner (see Fig. SSu^Fj^ve obtain theevidence 

Mae remains of the ragged edges of tlie order to make the structural arrangement more 
pavement slabs have been hi:re removed in clearly viable. 
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of three distant: epochs in the history of the Palace store-houses. 1 n the first Th«^ 
or Early Palace stage the arrangements were evidently lor storage in bulk. „f w. 
That great ‘knobbed’ pithoi like those to the N.E. of the Palace site were JJ**' 
at this time placed within these Magazines may be inferred, though the 
catastrophe of the close of M, M. II and the extensive reconstruction that 
took place in the succeeding Period, marked by the quantities of re-used and 
broken blocks visible in the walls, had entirely removed the remains of these 



EARLIER FLOOR SLAB 
FRAGMENT 


LONG GALLERY 


limki£ - t -1 Z 

Fin 331. PtA* or Entrance to Eighth Marine showing successive chances. 

earlier jars. In the second or M. M. til stage we are confronted with the 
elaborate framework of tire new ‘kaselles', which, from them constructs 
and relatively small capacity, seem to have been made for the reception o 
more valuable contents. Finally, the Late Miron arrangement shows the 
cists at first reduced to superficial vats, and fmallx paw.t o\< r m jr < 
supply a wider platform for the great oil jars, tt is spui.i > interest I 
observe, moreover, that the careful exploration of the entrance to this Maga¬ 
zine and others lias brought to light three successive stages answering to 

the respective arrangements found within. 

In the first stage, that of the Earlier Palace, we see a broad opening 
with massive limestone a a hi? consisting of two high b oe "s, out over tie 
other, with a continuous reveal to catch a wooden Iramewor *. icre 
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here, therefore, a doorway capable of being secured, but giving when open 
a wide passage. In the next Period, answering to that of the 'kaselles 
with more valuable contents, it was thought advisable to narrow the opening, 
and a new doorway was made inside the earlier one on the new plan of 
merely providing a gypsum footing for the wooden doorposts. This was the 
Period when the adjoining section ol the Long Gallery was isolated from 
the rest as described above, and the whole enclave thus formed became 
a Palace 1 reasurv. 1 he narrower doorways constructed at this epoch were 
at the same time of sufficient breadth to admit the passage of the new class 
of pi dim with less bulky proportions that at this time makes its appearance. 

finally, in the third stage, answering to the First Late MinOan, the 
narrower doorways were removed, the low gypsum jambs paved over, 
and the whole width of the original structure opened out so as to admit the 
freer use of the interior of the Magazines for the purposes of oil storage. 
These successive changes are well illustrated by the entrance of the Eighth 
Magazine (Fig. 331), 

Clearly, the main source of the wealth of the Priest Kings of Knossos 
consisted, from the earliest days of the Palace, in the oil for which Egypt 
seems to have supplied the principal market. In the closing phase of the 
Middle Period we may trace the results of this commerce in the accumulated 
treasure for which new* receptacles were devised in the shape of the 
kaselles , Hut after the great catastrophe and consequent plundering 
that befell the West W ing at the close of that Period the storage of the oil 
itself became again the chief end in view. 


0 23 * M.M. Ills (H) The Temple Repositories and Royal 

D&AtTGUT-BOAftD* 


Treasury Quartet* of Palme / Survival of prc-Pahtce Cult Cent rtf 
Superficial Cists of Later Shrine: Discovery of earlier Temple Repositories 
beneath them: Their Contents; AT AL /// Pottery: Precious reties below; 
The Western Repository ; Broken Stone Hammers; Remains of Treasure 
Chests; Gold foil r uni inlays; Comparison of inlays ui/h Royal fhauyhf- 
board; Its description / Crystal plagues with Silver and Kyattos backing; 
A rgimaiUs and Marguerites; Plan and Character of On me; The CitaaeJ ; 
Compared with Greek * Pa/is ; Discovery of hory ' men compared soilh 
Prcdyitastic in/i type; Solar symbol on base of one of these ; Con net fed 

with Afinoan God dess on mould and fresco: Reconstruction of fart of 
IJi a ugh t-hoa rd fi am Tcm pie Rcposit ory: 1 \iralltd ? cma ms from l* on t th Shaft 
Grove at Afycenae; Small ivory disks with Ilf moan C raftsmen t maids 
Faience inlays of Afyemai Board, of Knosstan l'a(ace fabric: Sacral I\ /tots 
offaience associated with Board; Deposit of Gam mg Boards in Tombs; hgyftian 
practice* Afinoan Boards dedicated to Goddess and a special property of Dead* 


It is clear from the indications of the original contents ot the kasdles 
described above that die enclave in which they were constructed , and which 
was secured by special doors and barriers sometime In the third Middle 
Minoan Period, had formed a kind oi I reasury Quarter of the Palace. It 
would further appear that the Central Palace Shrine, situated in the 
contiguous area to the East^ and oT which we may regard die two 1 illur 
Rooms as the Crypt, had possessed a special Reliquary ot its own. 

The discovery, beneath the entrance to the * Vat Room and on die 
borders of the East Pillar Room, of a deposit 1 belonging to some shrine 
that had already existed in the period that preceded the foundation of the 
existing Palace h shows how persistent had been the traditional sanctity ot 
this region. 

This religious character, as the Double Axe marks on the pillars 
and the jamb blocks of the Magazine entrances show, was taken over 
by die new Palace Quarter that rose on this area, L hat it clung to it, 
moreover, to the last is evidenced by the existence of what seems to have 

1 Sec above* p. 165 seqq. The position of ibis Deposit is marked a on iht; 13m l ig. 3 __, 
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l*een a small columnar shrine facing the Central Court, in connexion with 
which, moreover, a series of seal impressions was discovered showing the 
Miiioan Goddess on her lion-guarded peak. 1 
Super- It was in a small chamber immediately behind this later shrine 

SSS- and connected by a short passage-way with the E. Pillar Room that the 
Shrine. most remarkable evidence of the Early Palace Cult came to light. The 
position of this little room is given in the Plan, Fig, 322 above. Here, 
in the Late Minoan floor, had been found, at the time of the first excava¬ 
tion. two superficial cists (Fig* S32), which from their shallow construction 



Fir.- 332. I, ATI. Ml MOAN SWKRFtCtAI. CtSTS IN PaVKMIlNT AIIOVK 
THE Tmil'Ut Repositories. 


present an obvious parallel to the 1 Y’ats’ constructed above the lower part 
of the original ' kaselles' qf die Magazines, cx hypothesis the First Late 
Minoan Period. The two small superficial cists in question, however, differed 
from the others in one important respect., their upper borders being lie re cut 
out so as better to secure a lid, of which in the case of the ‘Vats' of the 
Magazines there was no trace. They may, therefore, have followed the older 
usage and have acted as receptacles for solid objects, probably of ritual use. 
When considered in relation to the discovery of the more important cists 
below, it becomes evident, indeed, that they represented a religious survival. 

Two years after the first excavation, noticing a slight sagging in the 
pavement of the room containing the two superficial cists. I had some slabs 
raised, and it was then discovered that the floor here rested, not as elsewhere 
in this region, immediately on the Neolithic stratum, but on comparatively 


1 Set Vol. II. iuu) Knows, Rfpotl, 1901, jip jg, jlj, and Fig. 9. 
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Di*- loose earth. On exploring this it was found that these cists were set in 
Earlier^ 51 pavement overlying earlier stone repositories of much greater capacity 
Temple (Pig. 333), the contents of which afforded what can only be described as 
torlcs' a new revelation, both of Minoan Art and of the character of the Palace Cult. 

The stratification of both Repositories was practically identical, though 
the Eastern cist contained the richer contents. Immediately beneath the 
later pavement was a day layer on which it had been set. in this case of 
a reddish terra-cotta hue. Below* this the earth was darker, with an 



FiC, 31M. TWO Diagrammatic Views ok East Cist ok Reposiroiues (M. M. Ill ) 

SHOWING lNTKR LOCKING JoltfTS Of Sl.ABS. 


Thtir intermixture of debris and charred wood, together with some fragments of 
Contents, go Id-foil. [ n this deposit, from the surface downwards to a depth of 
i io metres, there lay closely packed together a quantity of clay vessels, 
which, with the exception of a series of imported Melian ‘bird-vases' 
to be described below, 1 were almost exclusively two-handled amphoras and 
pitchers, with a dark purple-brown ground, mostly with broad white spiral 
and simple vegetable decoration answering to the latest M. M. Ill style, as 
illustrated by the Magazine of the Lily Jars* and other contemporary 
deposits, A few, however, were in a late polychrome style. 1 A fuller 
account of those is reserved for succeeding Sections dealing with the pottery 
of this Period. 1 


1 *iee p. 559 seqq. 
1 See p. 5j&. 


4 See Coloured Plate VII, 

1 Sec p. 55 ; soqq,, and Fig, 404, 
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Fnj. Plan of 'Temple Repositories', 
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Fig. 3SSit. Section op ‘Temple Kehobitohies 

Throughout this stratum to the floor of the Repositories precious relics in 
various materials were heaped together. 

The two Repositories differed radically in structure (see Figs. 334. 
335). While that on the Western side of the chamber was formed of 

ii h 2 


From wo metres down a change took place in the character of tile precious 

1 RtSics 

deposit. The pottery ceased and the earth grew fatter and more compact. 
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massive masonry, that to the East was constructed of slabs dove-tailed 
together in the style of the Northern Series (i.) of the ‘ K asdics 1 ot the 
Long Gallery and "of the cists described above -, 1 which were subsequently 
found immediately N. of these Repositories, 1 1 was composed of hard grey 
limestone slabs, 16 centimetres thick, and was 1-52 metres deep. i-tj long, 
and 145 in breadth—the dimensions being slightly greater than those ot 
the other Repository. 

Here, in the fatty deposit beneath the stratum containing the pottery, 
came to light a marvellous series of relics in the native faience, a large 
proportion of which, though mostly found m a fragmentary condition, it was 
possible eventually to put together. 

These elegant faience objects, with others representing the actual 
fittings of the shrine, were almost exclusively contained in the Eastern 
Repository. That to the West of it, both as regards construction and 
contents, presents a striking contrast to it and was dearly designed for 
a different purpose—the actual safeguarding of treasure in precious 
metals. 

This Western Repository was not constructed cist fashion like the 
other, but was built of solid blocks of masonry, some 4 - centimetres in 
thickness (see Fig. 393). With the exception of the uppermost course oi 
the South wall which has two blocks, a single block goes the whole length 
of a side in every case. This masonry is in three courses, which rest all 
round oil a lower course in a single piece with the bottom of the cist. As 
will be seen from the Plans and Sections the interior capacity of this 
cist is slightly less than the other. It has an inner width and breadth of 
1 76 and 1-37 metres, and is 1-50 metres deep. A remarkable feature is 
presented by the dowel-holes which are worked both in the sides and floor. 
Such dowel-holes in the masonry point in other cases to a wooden frame¬ 
work. but it seems |ossible that there was here also a metal casing. 

That the breaking into the vault or of chests contained in it was a work 
of serious difficulty is shown by a dramatic touch supplied by two objects left 
by those who had rifled it. Two stone hammers were in fact found within 
in a fractured and much battered condition, A view o| half of one of these, 
finely executed in red and black breccia, is given in big. Si’fj. It will be seen 
that, in addition to the main breakage, the edges of the butts at both ends 
have been completely chipped away by hard usage. 1 he stone hammers 
art: of a type of which perfect specimens ol more or less contemporary date 
have been found at Hagia Triada and elsewhere. It will be seen that, m 

1 See p. 454. 
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contrast with the neolithic stone hammers given in Fig- 15a above, the 
perforation shows a straight section and does not expand towards the mouth. 

Except for beads and inlays and one important fragment—the middle 
part of the principal figure of the Snake Goddess the faience relics 
were contained in the Eastern cist. On the other hand, greater masses of Coriwt* 
gold-foil were brought out of the \\ estern receptacle than front any other spot Repo^i- 
on the site. There was also found here a bronze looped handle (Fig. 337, ») ,0T >* 
centimetres in width, and another ol less dimensions apparently b< longing 
to a smaller box. The bronze object (Fig. *17, ') with rivet-holes at its 
smaller end is possibly part of a damp belonging to a larger coffer. With 
these were the carbonized remains of what must evidently have been 



Fig. 336. Broken Haiimer or Breccia from W. Repository. 


a treasure-chest, together with quantities of inlays, many of them ot crystal. 

But, as usual, the massive objects of goldsmith s work had been removed by 
plunderers. Once more we have to face the fact that lor the vessels or Kcnwns 
other objects in precious metals belonging to this brilliant stage ol the Treasury 
Palace history we have still to look to the imported treasures brought to <■'■«***■ 
light in the Shaft Graves of Mycenae. We are ev en tempted to believe 
that some of these had actually found their way there from this treasury of 
the Palace Shrine at Knossos. That the tinted types of gold cups found in 
the Fourth Shaft Grave at Mycenae, as well as the goblets with.the Vaplido 
handles, go back at Knossos as far as the Second Middle Minoan Period 
has been demonstrated above , 1 

A good deal of the gold-foil found in this Repository showed signs of 
having - been cut out to be applied to inlays. Some pieces exhibited costal 

Inlays 


’ Sec p. 543 and Fig. t63. 
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a petal-like form resembling that of many of the crystal plaques, while others 
presented a ribbed surface, also characteristic of some crystal fragments, 1 
The crystal peials, of which over a score came to light (Fig, tYM), were, 
slightly hollowed out above, like natural petals, and in some cases ihcy 



F(C, 337, FRAGMENTARY RfctlCS FROM \\\ REPOSITORY ; A. UftGN/t CLAMP ; IS, C. BftONSE HaNPT ^ 1 
r>. Gold-foil from riiuirij Crystal Bars : k f i\ Gold-foil ion various ] nlays ; u, Crvstae Djsk wl 
Silver Racking ; it* Crystal Petals of Marguerite Pattern* 


were partly enveloped with gold-leaf* The under-side of one or two of them 
was coated with closely adhering silver-foil—recalling the backing of many 
of the crystal inlays of the Royal Gaming Board described below. In one 

1 A pan of a. ribbed crystal laar h shown trn Fig, 337, between the petals and die large 
crystal disk* 
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Instance there was further attached to this a casing of gold-leaf, laid behind 
the silver-foil apparently to preserve it from oxidization, to which 
immediate contact with wood or Ivory might have rendered it liable. 
The crystal petals, which were 3 4 centimetres in length, seem to have 
formed part of Marguerite flowers, like those seen on the borders of 
the Gaming Board. Their larger scale, however, in the present case, 
which points on the above analogy to their having surrounded the doisons 
of disks slightly more than their length in diameter, leads to the conclusion 
that they occupied a more central position in the composition to which they 
belonged. They are thus shown in the restoration given below. 1 l rom 
the number of the petals it is clear that they had formed part of more than 
one medallion. 

In addition to these there was found a large crystal disk 10 8 centi¬ 
metres (over 4 inches) in diameter, slightly convex above and backed below 
m the same way with silver-foil. It seems probable that it had formed 
part of the inlays to which the medallions containing the crystal petals 
belonged. It Is a noteworthy fact that a crystal disk, also somewhat convex 
above, was found, together with smaller bossed disks ot the same material, in 
a deposit attributed to the third stage ot the Second City at llissailik. 

As to the character of the object of which these formed part consider¬ 
able light is thrown by other relics from this Repository in the shape of 
plaques for inlaying, composed ol the native faience, some of them with 
incurved edges that had evidently l>een adapted to the circumference ol 
medallions such as the above. These, as will be shown below, present 
a remarkable conformity both in shape ami even in the details of the 
painted decoration of the native porcelain with similar inlays found in the 
Fourth Shaft Grave at Mycenae. In that case too the faience plaques 
were associated with others of rock crystal, and a portion that it has been 
possible to put together 1 receives its true explanation from the still more 
magnificent work of the kind, the 'Royal Draught-board', to which 
reference has already been made/ Its discovery, described above, stands 
in relation to tin■ remains of an Important Hall on the Eastern borders 
of the Central Court, but it has been thought desirable to reserve its 


1 Set! below, p. -H-l, 

7 Now m the Museum ftar Vtilkerkunde at 
Berlin. One of the smaller bosses is attached 
to a copper backing Professor Hubert 
Schmidt kindly drew my attention to these 
objects, which are noi described in Tmft* 


JJi(rn< Faience beads and a curious object 
in a similar glased paste (tf/. P 1 39■■ 

5 j4, 375) were found in the same deposit, 

1 See Wow, p, and Fig- 316, 

* See above, p. 3 S& seqq. 
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description Tor this place since it illustrates in its most perfect and sump¬ 
tuous aspect a class of object that had also formed a special feature in 
the Treasury of the Priest Kings, as represented by the contents of the 
Temple Repositories. The correspondences in detail will be fully illustrated 
by the restoration attempted below of parts of similar objects front the 
Repository itself and from the Fourth Shaft Grave. 

From the close parallelism presented between the Royal Draught¬ 
board and these other remains it is dear that its fabric must date front the 
same epoch the closing phase, that is, of M. M. III. At the same time 
the worn state of the gold plating that had originally covered so much of 
its surface may lie taken as an indication that it had been for many years in 
use. As already stated, moreover, the position in which it was found points 
to the conclusion that this magnificent object may have survived as an 
heirloom in the great Hall of the Late Minoan Falace. The same con- 
elusion may also apply to some crystal inlays found in the lustra! basin that 
flanks the Room of the Throne, and which dearly formed part of the 
intarsia work of a similar board. One of the plaques here found was made 
so as to fit the angle between two medallions about t i centimetres in diameter, 
while another petal shaped piece not only reproduces the form of those that 
border the upper medallions of the Rojal Draught-board, but showed traces 
of a similar 'he' of Egyptian Blue having been applied to its lower surface. 1 

Owing to the very careful methods adopted in raising and securing 
the Royal Gaming Hoard - it has been possible, in spite of the friable nature 
of the framework, to preserve the original arrangement in all essential 
details. 

Some idea of this magnificent work is given in Coloured Hate V a 
which shows its present condition. The larger fragments here are given 
in a darker tone, but a great deal of the remaining part of its superficies 
existed actually, in a more or less disintegrated condition. The pale brown 
here represents ivory, and the yellow, gold, but there were also considerable 
further remains of thin gold plating. Many ragged edges of this over¬ 
lapped the ivory inlays, and it had once entirely coated them over. The 
grey colour shows Lhc crystal plaques where they were backed by silver 
plates, and the white the same restored. Similarly, the darker and lighter 
tones mark the crystal where still, or originally, backed by a cobalt paste 
formed of pounded k van os.* 


1 See below, p. +73, atui Fig. 338 . 
1 See above, p. 3K7. 

* From Mr. KytVs drawing. 


* Iiuih this and the silver plates were 
backed by white plaster. 
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Tile board as completed is 0-965 metre in length and 0 553 wide, and 
it is to be noted that several of die component parts are exact multiples 
of the whole. Thus the diameter of the larger medallions answers to £ 
of the length, that of the smaller medallions to 1 1 1< that of the marguerites 
to 2 V 

The framework of the board is compacted of ivory pieces, and it is 
probable that there was originally a wooden panel supporting those below. 
Some pieces of ivory reliefs, including small argonauts, for which there is no 
place on the surface of the board, point to the probability of there having 
been ornamental sides below. The analogy, moreover, of Egyptian draught¬ 
boards and of the Mycenaean specimen found at Enkomi in Cyprus 
suggests that die board itself may have also served as the top of a box 
that once contained the pieces of the game. 

The daisies or marguerites of the outer border had central bosses 
consisting of convex disks of rock crystal, set perhaps on a gold back¬ 
ground. Within this border, round the central and lower part of the board 
was a second band of plaster coated with blue paste or kyanos, some 
sections of which were preserved in position. There can be little doubt 
that these had been covered with crystal plaques that had fallen off. 

Beginning now at the top of the board, the left-hand corner of which is 
reproduced in Fig. 33S T the angles formed by the beautiful argonaut reliefs 
were set round with crystal plaques, one of which was found with traces of 
its original kyanos backing. Like the marguerites, the argonauts had also 
been adorned with a central boss of crystal. There next follows a very 
beautiful group of four large medallions inserted among crystal bars backed 
with silver plates. The curving cloisons ol these medallions are formed of 
ribbed ivory, to the surface of which the original coating of thin gold piate 
was still partly adhering. The sockets thus formed are set with petal* 
shaped plaques of crystal, the outer row entirely lined with silver plates, the 
inner with blue eyes of kyanos, inserted in the silver. I he inner circle of 
these medallions encloses a rosette pattern which, as already shown, goes 
back in Cretan in tarsia work at least to the beginning ol the Middle Minoan 
Age. 1 The vesicae piseis here are of ivory, doubtless originally gold plated, 
and they surround a central plate of silver-lined crystal with incurving 
sides. 

These four up per medal lions stand within a framework that might suggest 
the plan of a four-towered stronghold. I liree disks in a kind of outer ward, 


Character 
af In- 

work. 

Mar¬ 
guerites 
Lind Ar* 
gOPOlltS* 
Crystal 
Plaques 
with 

- Kyanos * 
and Silver 
E kicking 


-See abovt p. 14 o r I -d, compare p, 
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one projecting beyond the others, form a triple bastion, while a fourth fenced 
squarely round may be looked on as the inner keep- Below, six ribbed bars 



Fig. [^thand cm:k cornek or Kuvai Dr aught- hoard* 

of crystal backed by silver plates, alternating with live of gold-plated ivory, 1 
separate what we may regard as the 1 citadel from another enclosure, with 
a broad 'bastion in front and two wings, the flat ivory plaques of which 

3 The crystal bars are Hat. the ivory arc rounded above. The ivory bars were still largely 
covered wish their thin gold plating. 
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enclose the opening of ten smaller medallions, restored in the coloured Plate. 1 
On either side of this ‘bastion’ were four similar ribbed bars of crystal on 
silver, with bossed ivory partitions like the wider liars above. Between the 

two wings of the lower enclosure 


In:. a:i!T AuftANOt'MKM nr PltAV'UlT- 

ULIM-.L\ DI VLUAMJIATICALLV SHOWN. 


there were eight flat crystal bars 
separated by similar bands of 
ivory. 

The essential core of the rianaml 

, ,. Charwclrf 

arrangement, stripped ot its more of Game. 

purely decorative elements, is The 
• . , * i Citadel, 

shown in the diagrammatic plan 

Fig. 33$. The 1 citadel ’ above, 
with its four disks fenced round 
by its ‘outer ward" and ‘keep’, is 
obviously the goal of the game. 

It is completely separated oil 
from the enclosure below with its 
two wings and 1 bastioned front, 
which presents ten disks of some¬ 
what lesser diameter. It looks 
as if the game proper had been 
played on this, one player starting 
on each wing and the successive 
occupation of the squares of the 
‘citadel’ being dependent on the 
results obtained below. 'I he vic¬ 
tory in each case may have been 
marked by placing a piece on one 
of the upper disks, two "ins on 
either side making of course a 
drawn game. 

It is possible that the horizon¬ 
tal bars were used for marking the 


scores. The flat crystal bar,, tvl,ether with a ribbed or ,.htit, surface. arc set 
between the bossed ivory divisions m such a way that any small p, net i e 


E The remaiinft of silver ovfde in the ert rure 
of one of these indicate thal lhc*t loo were 
of crystal* silver-lined like the ntedidHoits 
above* and surrounded by similar trikae pisni* 


These are here restored as consisting of crystal 
plaques hacked with kyanos P I hey may T 
however* have been of gold-plated hory. 
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rod plnced on them would beep its position (see Fig. 340). Taking in the 
short b:irs on the sides, the total number of points that could thus be 
recorded with a short marker laid oti the bars would be jo, a number corre¬ 
sponding with the disks below. The remaining four bars on either side, distin¬ 
guished by a plain surface, correspond with the number of the upper disks. 

I lie comparison that has suggested itself of the tipper enclosure with 
a four-towered citadel calls up an interesting analogy with the Greek game 
of point or ' city \ ami the underlying idea of an assault on a fortified city is 

no doubt common to both, as to the 
kindred Roman game of 4 ifriiucuti. 
But the resemblance is only of a 
very general kind. The classical 
gaming boards seem to have been 
entirely divided into squares. The 
name ol "dogs' (*«'**), applied to the 
pieces used in the game of polls} 
points to a derivation from those 
of similar Egyptian boards in the 
shape of jackals,® The arrange¬ 
ment of the Cvpro-Mmoan board 
found at Enkomi,* a triple group 
of tour squares from the cen tral set 
of which proceeds a file of eight 
others, is directly taken over from 
an Egyptian type. In the present 
case we have a highly differentiated 
# _ variety and no close parallel to 

the Knossian Gaming board has as yet been supplied either by Egypt or 
the Classical World. t '~ 



mini! nTrriTHifinrnff 
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I-eg, 3 if). Stctiox or Board .showing 

KHIBKD CRYSTAL UAttJi, ALlKKN A TMLy >KU 

AND ELAi. 


TllC ver >’ S'^ple character of the grouping of the disks in what seems 
to have been the compartment of the Board reserved for the actual play 
makes it clear that variety and interest was here supplied by the inclusion 
oS att clement of chance. What we have before us would in that case not 


1 uIIijx* Qti&w. ix, i)S, Ac* Thtj name 
sonic rimes appear* as ItfW, e.g. Pl^o. 
Repu&L ie (p, 423 ) and the Scholiast on 
liic passage. I*or an acme eomtncntnrv 
on Eliis see Ridgeway, / S. t svi p p. 
aSS s»qq* 

1 See Ridgewaj* r>/. nL t p. On Queen 


Ifatasu's Draught-board [he pieces have lions' 
heads, 

/». M. Mxmvafitins in Cyprus^ p + i 2 l Fig- 
T9, and Rtdgew^y, fa dt r On the Assyrian 
and Hi tide characteristics of the hunting scenes 
on the side of the box see my Afyamimtt 
CyprtftJ, Anthr< /nrf, ¥ sjsx (1900), p r j ro seqq. 
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be a pure game uf skill* like chess* but something analogous to backgammon, 
where recourse was had to dice-throwing or some other simple form of 
sortilege. Sections of split reeds, having thus a convex and concave 
face* are in fact thrown against a wall by the Fellaheen to determine the 
moves in a modern game of draughts 1 —as in our "heads and tails*. An 
illustration of such, side by side with the draughtsmen themselves, already 
occurs in a Third Dynasty Tomb.’' Dice were also used in Ancient Egypt 
and it seems possible that certain forms of prism beads showing circles and 
globules on their faces served as such. 4 A M. M* II specimen of agate is 
given in Fig. Ml from Papouda near Lyttos* Such dice might be con¬ 
veniently strung round the wrist. 

Supposing then that in the present case each 
player had four pieces — distinguisited perhaps like 
the Egyptian by their red and white hues — these 
would have been set on the hoard and their moves 
regulated in some such manner. 

On the form of the pieces used in this game 
a remarkable light has been thrown by the discovery 
in a neighbouring deposit bordering on the Loom- 
Weight Basement and the later area of the "Spiral 
Frescoof lour ivory objects which were at once 
recognized as some form of * draughts-men \ Two 
of these presenting engraved bases 4 are given in 
Fig, 342 p b. They were found in filling earth, 
which, as shown above* 4 must have been thrown in 
previous to the laying down of a plaster floor belonging to the latest stage 
of the M. M. Ill Period* ft follows that they can hardly be brought down 
to this latest M* M, 111 phase, to which ex ftvfttftfiesi the original fabric of the 
Gaming Hoard itself may be referred, though the discrepancy in date may 
have been small. The ivory 1 men 1 were themselves found cm the borders 
of an area, which, as indicated by the heaps of loom weights, was originally 
the quarters of women. The closer vicinity oi the two finds points to this 
area as having been a traditional scene of such pastimes* 



Fig. 341. PruroRATEu 
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1 Mr. V, Ii. Newberry has called myattention 
to these. 

7 Quibell, Tam* of ffrs\\ PL X (Service de* 
Antii|ui:os t t «> n -1 2). 3 \ 017 examples exist, cf. 
fittr/. Flu? Arts Cfub * 1931 + p, 11 r, 10 . 
1 Dice formed part of the Egyptian form of 


the Game of the Sacred Way (sec E. I’ulfcencr, 

Ciimos jltu'itat and M*tderfl f p, 07 ). 

* The other piece had a plain base. Ii was 
approximately the same as the others. 

* See p. £49* 
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The diameter of the pieces given in Fig, 842 (8 centimetres) so closely 
corresponds with that of the disks of the Gaming Board that we may fairly 
conclude that they had belonged to a board or boards of a very similar kind, 
The ivory objects are more or less conical in shape, and of more solid 
proportions than the usual Egyptian pieces, it is, however, interesting to 
note that their form closely approaches that of the prehistoric clay 1 men 




found, together with a gaming table of the same Nile mud, in a pre-dynastic 
grave of the Cemetery of El Mahasna. 1 Once more our Cretan comparisons 
with Egypt are carried back beyond the Dynasties. 

So early in fact was the Egyptian game taken over in the island, that, 
as has been shown above/ not only is a draught-player depicted on an Early 

1 E, B. Ayrton and W, L, S. l.mi, Frt- divided into j3 squares, in three lines of 6 , 
dyuustk Cemetery t>f El Mahasna, PL XVII N T iru; smaller and two larger pieces were found, 
and p. jo. The surface of the mud table was 1 iree p, 134 and Figs, 33 a, a a, 33 c, n, 
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Minoan prism seal but the draught-board sign, men. under its primitive pre- 
dynastic form is actually Imitated on another contemporary signet. Shell 
medallions with quatrefoll inlays, possibly Rom an earlier draught-board, 
occurred in the proto-Palatial (M. M. I a) \ at-Room Deposit. 1 

The upper surface of the specimen Fig. 342 , a shows eight (lutings, like 
the petals of a rosette folded backwards * and on its base, answering to these, 
are eight incised circles arranged round the border the number perhaps 

corresponding with that 
of the men used in the 


^ a me. 


The piece repro¬ 
duced in Fig. 34*2 b is of 
special interest since the 
radiated design incised 
on its base can hardly 
be regarded otherwise 
t h a n as h a v Inga r el i gious 
significance. The rayed 
circle surrounding an 
inner circle is one of a 
series of astral types be¬ 
longing to the Cretan 
hieroglyphic signary 
which have been recog¬ 
nised as stellar or rayed 
solar symbols. 1 Else¬ 
where we see the outer rayed circle become a wheel, the four spokes of which 
intersect the inner circle, and this form ol the symbol has a special interest 
since it forms part of a series ol moulds on a stone matrix found in Sitcia 4 
in association with another 1 showing the Minoait Goddess holding aiofE two 
Double Axes, and with others of Double Axes by themselves and of the 
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Fig, 343. Fata of Frieze on Fresco Fragment from 
jith Magazine, 
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1 Homs of Consecration 

Another even more remarkable parallel is supplied by a fragment of 
a fresco, approaching in scale the miniature el ass Y completed in big* & 4 A. 


1 See above, p. 170 and Fig* 129* 

1 An Egyptian piece may be compared, 
showing a louts petal decoration (Falkcner, 
flV., p. 20), It is, however, of elongated form 
and with the usual knobbed top. 

1 Sec ScrrJ>fa J/jVwa, i, No, to? 


* See below, Fig. 371, and Xanthudides, 
Miyr^n apjp iJf SyrtuiCT^ 1 Kjiyr^Ft 'E0/A pfc t 

igoo, Plates 3 , 4 , and p. 25 seqq* 
a A coloured iilustrttiun of this fragment is 
given by Fyfe, Painted Plaster Deration t dr/ r| 

PL 11, 4- 
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This fresco depicts the lower part of the front of a Minoan shrine, beneath 
its central columnar opening, and its central feature is a medallion enclosing 
a rayed circle within which appears a smaller disk. The symbolic figure 
lu re resembles that of the ivor\ piece even to the number of the ray's, which 
are in each case sixteen. 

At the side of this rayed emblem appears a triglyph of a decorative 
form, and the whole design is less conventional and freer from a direct 
architectural influence than in the case of analogous subjects belonging to 
the early part of the Late Minoan Age, In the miniature ‘Temple Fresco ’ 
for instance, as in other examples 1 of that class, the frieze has taken its 
stereotyped form of triglyphs of structural formation between the usual 
elongated half rosettes. Hut the above fragment belongs to the category'of 
those found beneath the late superficial cists of the 13th Magazine, showing 
a freer treatment, and which certainly came within the limits of M, M. Ill, 
There need be little discrepancy In date between the ivory piece and the 
frieze to which this parallel design belongs, while on the other hand, as 
part of the decoration of the front of a Minoan shrine, it corroborates the 
religious significance of this rayed symbol. 

1 hat a form of game on which such luxurious fittings were lavished 
should have been associated in some way with the cult of tire Minoan 
Goddess is itseli a probable conclusion. It maybe noted, moreover, in this 
connexion that the Egyptian 'chess-men " with the heads of the lion of Basin 
or Sekhet, and of the jackal of Anubis, also stand in a religious association. 
The God Thoth was said to have been the inventor of the game. 

In its original condition, with its ivory bands and reliefs stili plated 
with gold, and its crystal plaques and bosses intensifying the glint and glow 
of the silver-foil and cerulean paste beneath them, the Gaming Board itself 
must have been of truly royal magnificence. 

The comparative material supplied by this object makes it clear that 
various remains of inlays, both of crystal and of native faience, as well as 
much of the coating of gold-foil found in the Western Temple Repository, 
had belonged to a similar Draught-board. Certain fragments of faience 
plaques showing light green horizontal stripes on a dark greenish brown 
ground, indicate, as will he seen from the restored drawing. Fig. :U4, that 
they formed part of the framework of medallions, approximately 11 centi¬ 
metres in diameter. These dimensions as a matter of fact fit in well with 
the size of the large crystal disk, and would also harmonize with an arrange- 
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me nt of the crystal petals round a smaller disk as show it in the drawing. Parts 
of the lateral arrangement, including the ribbed crystal bars, are also repre¬ 
sented, Fig. *144 b K i, and sections of what appears to have been a moulded 
faience frame (3). An incurved lozenge-shaped fragment of banded faience 
belonging U> a central inlay between larger disks is also reproduced (4). 



Fig. 311. if, Restoration or I'art or I si, tin Gaminu Hoard prov W. Iemflp. 
Repositoicv. b , Associated Inlays os Faience and Crystal. 


I n the restored drawing inner markings have been added to the 1 rystal 
petals, a large number of which were preserved, on the analogy of those 
shown within the faience disks of what appears to have been a similar board 
from Mycenae, Fig- 340 , below. The suggestion that the petals of the 
Knossos board were adorned in a similar manner by the application ul 
a coloured foliation on the hack of the crystal is itsell fully warranted b) the 
crystal ‘ eyes f on the back of the plaques contained in the larger medallions 
t I i 
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of the Royal Draught-board. This completion ol the rosettes, moreover, 
receives a strong confirmation from a nearer source in direct dependence on 
Knossos. At the neighbouring site of Tylissos in a more or less con¬ 
temporary deposit was found the remains of a lid of an ivory box inlaid 
with faience disks, probably from the Palace fabric, decorated with rosettes, 
the petals of which present similar inner foliations, here outlined in a lighter 
tone against the dark catix borders {Fig. 345). 1 

The remains of the simitar board found in the Fourth Shalt Grave at 
Mycenae, of which a restored drawing is found in Fig. 346 , s present, as will 



Fit;. ;M5. Lii> qi Ivokv Uon krom Tvljssos inlaid with F.wxce Rosktik . 


be seen by a comparison with Fig, 344 , a very close parallel to those from 
the Temple Rqiository. The rosette patterns of the medallions, here 
executed in faience, may well be regarded as copies, in that material, of 
cloisoneit crystal work such as that of the Knossian example. The central 
plaque of incurved lozenge-shaped form that filled the space between the 
medallions is of the same faience as the remains of similar plaques from 
the Temple Repository, 3 and its decoration of horizontal bars, alternately of 

1 J. Hauidakis, TO«<r,w Mn urjo) fAgg,, 1 Fig. 3 iM 4 shows [Kirt of a larger Wcnge- 

1912}, |)p. 3*3, iJ4, and Fig. 3?, shaped plaque of similar material, belonging 

» The drawing reproduced in Fig. 3 !+■ wan to a disk about 15 cm. in diameter, also found 

executed for rue by M, E, Giffi&on, fils, with in the \V. Repository, 
the kind permission of ihetvphor, Ur. V.Stais. 
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dark brown and pale green, also corre^xinds. "1 he "Sacral Knots', more¬ 
over, found with the remains of the draught-board in the Fourth Shaft Grave 
which are of the same faience material, present a tartan pattern identical 
with that of the ivory knot from Knossos* It is clear in fact that these 
faience objects must be regarded as actual products ol the Palace fabric 
of Knossos f about which more will be said below. 



F 1Ch asa Faeknce Mkoaujos I slays from Draught-board, Fourth 
Shaft (Tk^vt, Mycenae. 


That the ‘Sacral Knots’ in this case were directly connected with 
the draught-board found in the same Shaft Grave is further shown by 
a significant correspondence in makers marks. On the back of the upper 
part of the knot reproduced in big. 347 a are seen three indented strokes, 
evidently the number of a series, which also occurred on the back ot thi 
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faience medallions. Fig. 347 it, 1 Groups of similar indented strokes are 
also characteristic of contemporary inlays in various materials found at 
Knossos ami on other Cretan sites. 

Small With these faience relies there were also found in the same Shaft 



Fit*. 347 A t a. Craftsmen's Marks ok back of Faience Disks, and upper part 
ov * Sacra r, Kno: \ Fourth Shut Grave, Mycenae, 


Mi noon 
- Crafts- 
r nen f s 
Marks' 
on Inlays. 


Grave numerous flat crystal bars, some with square ends like those of the 
Knossian Draught-board, others with their ends cut diagonally, as Fig, 34S. = 
It is clear diat in this case, as in the remains of the draught-board from 
the Temple Repository, in tarsia work in crystal and other materials was 
combined with faience inlays. 

A set of six small pieces with 
signs am! groups of dots on their 
lower face found in the same grave 
have been regarded as 1 men* 
belonging to the board, hut their 
small size alone must preclude this 
idea. To judge from Knossian 
pieces illustrated above, these must have been proportioned to the size of 
the medallions The signs anti numbers on these ivory disks cannot indeed 
be separated from similar marks on a very large category of Minoan objects, 

1 Complete remains of these only costed on also occurs At Knossos) and eleven of the 
one medallion, but parts of similar strokes are rectangular* besides broken specimens. For 
seen on two others. On the edge of ifoo these and other details I am much indebted to 
centmUtuong^shapcd piece were four strokes, Mr, A J + li Ware* 

s There were fifteen of this form (which 
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and it seems to be clear that in all cases these signs had to do with the fabric 
itself, 1 They are either found on the bottom of inlays or in places where 
they would be concealed from the spectators eye. Titus the [ -shaped sign 
here seen is frequent, with or without accompanying dots, on l he under sides of 
the faience roundels for inlaying found in the Room of the 1 krone at Knossos,- 
and* again* in the same position, on the bane inlays in the shape ol t^esuae 
f*istts that presented such a variety ol marks and numbers Irom a drain- 
shaft of the Domestic Quarter. 1 A more probable hypothesis would be that 
these disks, coated with gold-foil had been set in the centre at rosettes 
forming a border to the Mycenae draught-board like those ol the Royal 
board of Knossos, 

The con for mi tv of signs and numbers here seen with the Cretan 
* Craftsmen's Marks' itself supplies a new link of connexion* 1 he equations 
presented between these relics from the Fourth Shaft tirave with those 
of the Temple Repository at Knossos are also of great value as a chrono¬ 
logical datum for the early elements of the Mainland interment. 

The 1 Sacral Knotsin connexion with ihe Mycenae draught-board 
themselves reveal a dedicatory intention such as that which led to the 
deposit of Its counterpart in the Reliquary ol the Knossian shrine* 

The practice of depositing gaming boards in tombs was of great 
antiquity m Egypt, going hack there, as is shown by the clay example 
from El Mahasna, to the Pre-dynastic Period, and finds its most splendid 
illustration in the ivory draught-board and men found in the 1 omb of Queen 
Hatasu. In historic tombs the deceased himsclt is at times represented in the 
act of playinga game, 1 o the Mi noun princes who founded the great dynast) 
of Mycenae, a draught-board was, too* such an indispensable possession that 
i t followed them to the grave, 4 Nor are the signs ol consecration without their 
special significance. The game itself was sacred to their patron divinity* 
whose realm Included the Nether as well as the Upper World, anti in the 
halls of the Great Goddess it might still be played* 

3 1 hope TO deal with these ‘Craftsmen's belonging to ;i similar board* in Tomb A at 

Mnrk& f in the second volume of my Scripts Kakoviitos(L. M. 1 /*)+ See* j JAU/fV//j., xx\i\, 

Mimm Pi xlv, u + The draught-board found in 

3 Knwos t Rtprh iy oo, p. 4* the tomb at Old Paphos (Enkotui) shows ihae 

1 lb. 190c, pp + 11 S p iitj. the practice continued to the latest M incan 

" There were remains of inlays, perhaps S p L-riod + 
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f 24. M, M. Ill: (1) K.nossian Faience: The Heads, 

Ea fence fabrics from II th Shaft Grave identical with those of Temple 
I\ epositoi /i'-V at A muses,- tzvidciiccs of early development of native faience m 
Crete; Its Egyptian origin; Moulds found at Knossos ; Analysis of Kiiossi&n 
faience {Researches of Church and Heaton) ; Method of manufacture : The 
/ a lace fabric of A nossos; The faience heads -imitations of Egyptian types; 
History of the ‘ segmented' variety Diffusion of [fie me head types by Minoan 
Commerce; Occurrence of segmented and other imported forms-in SJz\ Spain 
and British Isles; Chronological bearing on IVestern Bronze Age; General 
indication': of Mmoan connexions with I l est Mediterranean Basin ; Tesloont, 
apparently of beads and pendants , between Columns of Minolta shrines. 

A 1 ] tx i ion litis been called at the end of the last Section to the absolute 
correspondence, not only in the form, blit in the texture of the material, the 
hue and even the details of the decoration visible in the remains of the 
fan no. itilavs ol the two draught-hoards—one from the Western Temple 
Repository at Knossos, the other from the Fourth Shaft Grave at Mycenae. 

1 he phenomenon itself has a double value from the archaeological point of 
vn.u. Since the identical relics from the Repository were fount! in associa¬ 
tion with pottery of the M. M. Ill b class, we have a definite clue to the date 
ol those found in the mainland interment, lloth, moreover, were clearly the 
products of the same fabric, and the overwhelming balance of the evidence 
shows that the place of origin in both cases was a faience factory at 
Knossos, in connexion with the Great Palace. Like the ‘ Sacral Knots ' of 
the same material displaying the ‘ Minoan tartan found together with the 
inlays in the Shaft Grave, the whole group of faience relics there discovered 
must be regarded as of Cretan importation. 

This exquisite Minoan glazed ware, the most extraordinary revelation 
of which was afforded by the group of the Snake Goddess ami her votaries 
found in the Eastern Repository, brings us face to face with what towards 
the close ot the Middle Minoan -Age may be regarded as perhaps the highest 
technical accomplishment of the indigenous art. This native fabric, not 
only of beads but of actual vessels, has been shown to go back to the Second 
Early Minoan Period. In the 'proto-Palatial‘ deposit, again, ofM.M. 1 a date, 
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beneath the Vat-Room, besides beads showing a VItit Dynasty tradition, 
inlays of this material already occurred, forming part of medallions and 
perhaps indeed belonging to an earlier draught-board. 



Fjc. 319 . Black Steatite Matrices kor moulding FaTknce Objects, with Mouldings 

BESIDE IT {f r.). 


Elaborate products of the same artistic industry, dating from the dose 
of M, M. IT, have already received illustration in the case of the ‘Town 
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Mosaic The extraordinary proficiency attained in the fabric of this 
beautiful glazed ware as seen in the relics from the Temple Repositories is 
itseil indeed a sufficient indication of a long independent development of the 
art on Cretan soil. 


1 he art itself had been beyond all doubt implanted there, together 
with many other technical acquirements, through that early contact with 
Egypt to which in the 
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course of this survey w e 
have had such frequent 
occasion to refer, The 
parallelism of the marks- 
found on some of the 
Knosslan inlays itself 
affords an indication of 
a continued relation of 
the Egyptian and Cretan 
craftsmen down to Late 
Miuoan times. 

It is impossible to 
doubt that these wares 
were actually made on 
the site of Knossos, and 
indeed a black steatite 
mould for objects of this 
class, probably belonging to the epoch immediately succeeding that of the 
Temple Repositories, 3 was actually found in a dependency to the North- 
West of the Palace. 4 One side of this presents matrices (Fig. 34!>, r) of 
trochus and trumpet shells* a segment of a spiral bracelet, a rosette, 
and semilunar plaque. The other side of the stone shows a mould for 
a clenched human hand, probably an amulet, b. ami a very elegant kind of 
bracket,' - *r t developed in big. 350 . Faience specimens of such objects. 







MPE- 




PbA,w os top 

l‘ |G * Development of Bracket based on 
Section given by Mould* Fig. 3 19, a . 


] See above, p. jor seqq* The small gold- 
mounted vase of blue fa^neg from the Loom- 
Weight tjasement belongs Eo the same epoch 
(*ce |t 25 ?, Fig. leOtr* above), 

3 See A. J. F.. r Report, 1900, p, 42, 

The marks on the faience roundels found in the 
Room of ihe Throne are [here compared Eo 
those of Tell-el - Ya hudi y eh„ hti r t h o y are nf an 
earlier date. Similar signs were found on 
fatence plaques at Phacstos and IL Triad*. 


On the faVcncc inlays from the Temple Re¬ 
positories—with ihe exception of the double 
***—there are only notches and dots* 

* Cf. the slightly later L. M. example 
from tlie Mraeman Pylos {p. 48^ note 1}. 

1 Ihe' Non h'West Building F (see YoL 11}, 
Apparently copied from a fossil form, e*g, 
PtyxhtHYriu yatiffinu /, a cretaceous species. 

On a smaller side of the stone is a nsmild 
for a larger console of the same class. 
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though not so elegantly formed, have been found both at Knossos and 
in Mainland Greece. 1 They alt show a horizontal perforation through 
the rolled projection above and, usually, two rivet holes, one above the 
other, in the sunken disk below. The exact application of these objects 
remains uncertain, but it seems dear that they served as brackets or 
supports,* 

The %-erv careful examination and analyses of various specimens of 
this glazed ware* by Professor A. H. Church and Mr. Noel Heaton show 
that they represent a true faience technique. The material is almost pure 
sand and clay, and was moulded into shape. The true character of the 


1 A plain example in the native faience was 
found near the South Propvbeum at Knossos. 
The nearest parallel to the Repository type, 
though already somewhat degenerate, occurred 
in the tholoi tomb of the Messenian Pyles 
dated by the pottery as L. M. 1 & {'Ap\. 'Eifr. 
1-914, p, ioj t L ig. 5). Such objects are frequent 
in Mycenaean Graves of late date-(e.g. My ce¬ 
rtain t E^. 'ApX T PL xll U *8; Spala, Buii * 

it Carr. Neff. 1878, PL xiv, 5). These Tatter 
show reduplicated folds in decreasing order, 
and are very degraded copies of the fine foliate 
Form given by the mould, A stone mould for 
a similar object was found at -Mycenae (bdilie- 
mann, .] fyttmit, p. 107„ Fig- 162) and pan of 
another, op m dt. r p. iog, Fig + 163. 

1 The architectonic aspect of the object as 
.seen hi Pig, is enhanced hy the dints 
below, so characteristic of Minojm facades. 
The central feature with its rolled projection 
has been compared by Mr. Edward Bell 
( fit limit Arthiktiurt\ its Gc fir sis and GrewtA, 
p. 2i}> with die Corinthian modillion, 

1 l 1 rofesscr Church observes: * Besides silica, 
the glaae contained lime, a little magnesia,some 
soda, and a larger amount of potash. The 
friable and rather porous “body*' or paste of 
this glazed material contains (in the state in 
which it was analysed): (a) moisture and oilier 
matters, 1-32 jkt cun. ; ( if ) matters soluble in 
strong hydrochloric acid, 2-22 per cent.; {d 
quartzite sand with traces of mica, felspar, and 
i liiy, 96-50 per cent. (— too)* (£} consists 
chiefly of lime and the oxides of bon, altimbi.%, 


and copper. (1) consists of 97 01 per cent* of 
silica- 1-55 per cent, of alumin.1, and 0-17 per 
cent, of lime, with 1 races of lime, magnesia, 
copper, and alkalies. The pa.sic when dry has 
received a coating of glaze, and has been fixed 
at a modem tc beat, just sufficient to fuse the 
latter without softening the body/ Professor 
Church considers that the glaze owes its 
colouring mainly to copper and that is is 
probably nearly related to 4 Egyptian R 3 uc p * 
The dark browns and black, however, are 
referred hy hi m to a femag inoun t g in. These 
results have been confirmed by the preliminary 
rusean hes of M r, Noel 11 tato n. T<* account fur 
the plastidty oft he com posi 1 i on lie suggesled 
that 'the sand was mixed with a resinous 
material in order to give it sufficient plasticity 
to keep it in shape when pressed into moulds- 
Jt was (hen removed from the mould, dried, 
and painted with a mixture of metallic ovide 
and alkali—the metal varying according to the 
colour desired—and fired at a moderate tem¬ 
perature for a considerable time/ Mr r Heaton 
thinks tlut the view that the manufacture took 
plate in tfie Palace precincts is ton firmed by 
a fragment of a re used stone found by Mr. Hoil 
in the upper part of a I-ale Minna n wall of the 
Domestic Quarter. This fragment is covered 
with glaze and corresponds with stones found in 
connexion with ancient furnaces, as in the case 
of the Roman pottery kilns recensly investigated 
near Chester. The stone may, however, have 
been used in a T-dacc pottery kiln. 
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manufacture appears from the fact that at times not only the surtace but the 
whole composition of the objects consisted of vitreous paste. 1 n that case they 
were intermediate between mere glazed ware anti the moulded glass beads and 
plaques that came into vogue in Late Minoan and Mycenaean times. 

The prevailing ground colour of this fabric, as produced in the 
flourishing days of its manufacture at Knossos, is pale green or bluish white, 
at times giving place to a pure white or to a yellowish or lilac tinge, more 
rarely taking a livelier tone of emerald green or turquoise blue. 'Ihe 
patterns and designs are laid upon this field in a purplish or pure brown, 
deepening intoblack,and some¬ 
times assume a pure lilac hue. 

The refined colouring and 
delicate nuances of tone lend 
a peculiar charm to this Cretan 
fabric. 

It hardly needed the dis¬ 
covery of actual moulds to show 
that the Minoan Priest-Kings 
had anticipated the practice of 
many later rulers in establishing 
a fabric of artistic wares in con¬ 
nexion with the royal residence. 

The Palace manufactory ot 
Knossos is the remote pre¬ 
decessor of that of Vincennes anti Sevres, of Medicean Florence, of U rhino 
or Capodimonte, of Meissen, and other princely establishments of the same 
kind, whether the actual material was faience, porcelain, or majolica. 

Among the objects from the Temple Repositories for which the earlier 
faience fabrics supply obvious comparisons, are tile beads, of which great 
quantities were found (see hig. As ill the case of the earlier examples 

thetr associations are clearly Egyptian. Here we notice the globular 
type represented already in the Vat Room Deposit of the early part 
of M. M. I. 1 The globular beads in this case, however, show a much smaller, 
sometimes quite a minute perforation. In their wide perforation the Vat 
Room specimens followed the Early Dynastic Egyptian tradition, while, in 
the present case, we see the reflection ot that form of globular bead which 
was in vogue during the Middle Kingdom. In accordance with the same 

1 The pear-shaped tyjxr wh ich'al ready occurs longer found. In Egyp t itscl fit had dm-] npetl 
in E. M, II (sec |i. Fig, 53 above) is no into a larger and much more elongated variety. 



Fit;. 351. Fai'kkce B>:\us mow Tkmi lk Repository 
(slightly Rtouctu). 
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law the paler tones of the earlier Egyptian tradition are here, as a rule, 
Superseded by a much deeper, bluish green hue, though some of the beads 
were almost white, or parti-coloured white and green. The more oval type 
(^) reproduces a contemporary Egyptian form, and the same is true of the 

'segmented’ beads (*»}, , 

" This ■ segmented ’ type has an exceptional archaeological importance. H««yd 

It clearly originated in the Early Egyptian practice of threading together „™ri' 

1 (°) H Tfn IlH j * CROUP or SEPARATE BEADS (PALE. BLUE) 
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separately short flat beads so as to form small groups, which led to the more 
convenient device of moulding them in one. as long s.ngle tends, the seen 
of their original subdivisions surviving as grooves. I races of this pra 
appear already under the XI* Dynasty.- but the ordinary segmented form 
of bead does not appear In Egypt, so fat as the emstmg «*««« * 1 
after the close of the Middle Kingdom* That ,t was current, however, a, 

. i * i ■ nirmh in ' A ‘buleed* version of the segmented 

1 Beads belonging tottie latest eknienls ut r . „„ ^ck m the Xllih 

the uemetery of MahflsnafAshinoleaii Museum) >! lE IP * b 

present the * twisted ’ type, Now -- Dynasty. 
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least by the XVIIth Dynasty may be gathered from the appearance of 
the derivative MIncan type both in the Temple Repositories and in the IVth 
Shaft Grave at Mycenae. 1 It becomes frequent during the XVIIIth and 
XI Xth Dynasties, after which date it seems to be less abundant. In Crete 
the type continued to the Third Late Minoan Period.* (See Fig. 

But it is the far Western diffusion of these ' segmented' paste beads 
that gives them such a special interest. Beads of the same form and 
material recur in tombs belonging to the mature Early Bronze Age in the 
cemeteries representing the ‘ Argar Culture’ of the rich silver-bearing district 
of Almeria in S.E. Spain where they were also imitated in bone," and it is 
a significant fact that these bone imitations, at least, recur m the Early Bronze 
Age deposits of the Maltese Islands. 4 They are found, moreover, still 
further afield in the Early Bronze Age barrows of Southern Britain, from 
Cornwall to Sussex* the part of our country most open to direct intercourse 
with the Iberic world (sec Fig. 352), At the same time, doubtless in the 
wake of this commerce, they made their way through Ireland, and 
following the ancient gold routes from that Western Eldorado, to Scotland." 


E Inanexcept in nail y e tong&ted torn i (-Schli t> 
mann. J/j rrwtrr, p. 153, No. 22 3 ), 

* Examples were found, for instance, m the 
1 MaceliteareFs Tomb 1 L. M. Ill a (Fig. 352 , 
No. 15 ; Vrthhk*rk Tombs 0/ Aj, p + 18, 
Fig, 26). Others occurred in the PhEiestos 
Cemetery (Fig. 352 # No, 16 ; Savignoni, JUn* 
Ani^ *iv, 1904* pp. 632, 633, Fig. ici, r) 

J e. g. Si ret, J*nmfcrs Ages dr Metal 
dans it Sud Est dr PEspa^at x Atlas, IT. b$ t 
S, and l'L 68 1.Cemetery of Fuente AlamoV, 
Of. Text, p. 205. Fragmentary bends of the 
same vitreous paste stem alia ti * have occurred 
in. i 3 ie cemetery of Argar (op* at, p. 209). 
Rone imitations of these segmented bends 
were of frequent occurrence in lb.it and other 
cemeteries The vitreous paste 0f the Spanish 
bends varied in hue from a pale whitish hue to 
ti bluish green* Thu saint was the ease with 
the beads from the British barrows, though 
their surface is often entirely corroded. 'Hie 
alternation of white and green cbnracleri/ca 
many of the beads of the Temple Repositories, 
1 Hal Tnrxien {ArAtae&l*gta w Ixvii, Fig. 3, 2). 
The faience originals do not seem to have 
occurred in the Maltese Inlands, 


* In my remarks with reference to the 
Bronze Age Chronology of Muntclius. jprw. 
S&t. Artf. f 1907, pp 153 seqq^ where I first 
called attention to the Minoan parallels! I did 
pot take count of the Spanish evidence, which 
is conclusive as showing that this head com¬ 
merce with the West ante-dates the period of 
Phoenician intercourse. This lends to raise 
the dating of the British Bronte Age remains 
with which these imports were associated. 

It should, however, at the same time l>e 
borne in mind that m the Spanish tombs, such 
as those of Fuente Alamo, these beads were 
found in eonqiany with bronze swords of fully 
developed form. An interesting discovery in 
association with * segmented p beads was made 
in a Bronze Age barrow at Aidboume, Wilts, 
ft contained a kind of incense vessel with 
a dark, burnished surface and with incised and 
punctuated chevrons and vandy kings, Mediter¬ 
ranean in their affinities. U J nh\ Sos* AM f 
1879, pp. 176, a 7 Jr) 

" F'or Scotland, s^e L. McL. Matin, Wwr* 
S(h\ Ant* SM r si, 1^05-6, p, 3M7 and p. 39b 
Etnd Abercrombie, AntAr. fettrrt n xsxv 
(1905), p. 256 seqq. With regard to Ireland 



I n their diffusion through the British Isles they are associated with star- 
shaped Wads which, la Egypt at least, have a very ancient origin. 1 These 
have their parallels not only among the faience fabrics of Akhenaten’s 
Palace factory at Tel-el-Amaroa—where they merge with the then fashion¬ 
able marguerite motive "—but find analogies in certain radiated Late Mmoan 
and 1 Mycenaean' types. 5 Both the segmented and the radiated lorms are 
well represented among the Cypro-Minoin faience beads from Enkomi. 

h is evident that the associations in which faience beads were found in 
the Spanish cemeteries of Alamo and Argar carry the date of their importa¬ 
tion beyond the phase of Phoenician intercourse. Since Egypt itself had 
no maritime commerce of its own. there remains, therefore, a high probability 
that their diffusion, at least as far as the West Mediterranean basin, may 
have been due to Minoan enterprise. When, however, it is remembered 
that in addition to their native fabrics the Mmoans and Mycenaeans 
themselves imported scarabs and other faience objects from Egypt it becomes 
by no means improbable that the beads with which they traded in the West 
may have been in part at least of Egyptian manufacture, 

' The chronological limits of this intercourse would be between the begin- Ow¬ 
ning of the sixteenth century isx., the date of the Temple Repositories at bearing 
Knossos. and the close of the Minoan era proper,, about i 200 le-c. lf - att.r western 
intercourse. however, during tl.eL.M. 111 Period, was probnblythe work rather 
of the Mainland Mycenaean branch than of traders from Minoan Crete. It 
may be. of course, that there were intermediate centres of manufacture in 
Sicily or even i n Spain. The possibility indeed cannot 1 >e altogether excluded 
that some of the faience beads found in the British Isles were oftocul fabric." 


the evidence, though certain, is at present not 
adequate]y forthcoming. (4uoit-sii&|>ed lalenec 
pendants of the type associated with the beads 
in England and Scotland have been found 
there. 


1 Spceamens of both types occurred in 
Tomb Go (#■ J/. JSx. uvathms in Cyprus f 
PI. ix* 305). 


1 It may lie remarked that the star shaped 
\xids ami the bulging segmented type* the 
diameter of which increases towards the mi ddlc T 
both found in our British barrows* and repre¬ 
senting derivatives of Egyptian prototypes, 
dti not seem to have been as yet found in 
Minoan or Mycenaean debits. 



1 Compare the beads and moulds in Id. 
xviii of Petrie* 7 'tM*Anutma T eg. Nos. 3541 
3S5 h 402, 403, 404, and +26, &e. 


* Mr. Ludovic McL Matin upholds the 
theory that thy glazed Ijead* found in Britain 
were c f ind ig*noti s fabric ( Ghug&tt* lft raid T } an - 


* Compare the star-flower bead o t faience 
from the Spaia tomb, Buff* tic Lt/rr. J/cff^ 
ifi jE* Ph kv* S. 


3 r h iyao h and of. /Vl\l JW. AnL AwA* xl t 1906, 
p. p } 6 seqq,)* He bases his opinion on the fact 
that the British beads are coloured in the irv 
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Of the Westward extension of Minoan enterprise something has 
already been said, and the use of imported liparite from the Aeolian 
islands bears early witness of its importance. In a sealing from the 
Temple Repository, described below,' we may even trace an allusion to 
tile myth of Scylla. There arc indications of a colonial settlement in 
Sicily which may go back to the beginning of the Late Minoan Age, and 
a remarkable series of bronzes from Minorca and Spain itself points to 
a direct intercourse with the Ibcric West 
about the same epoch, the reflex of which is 
shown in the appearance of the bronze halberd 
type of that region in a Mycenae Shaft Grave, 

It is at least in accordance with sane methods 
of archaeological deduction to infer that the 
M moans were at the same time instrumental in 
introducing a kind of bead currency among the 
primitive populations of the lberic Peninsula, 
which thence found its way by inter-tribal 
barter and native seafaring enterprise to the 
Tirilish Isles, The natural reflex of this would 
be the trade in tin. 

prom the analogy supplied by the dotted festoons seen between the 
pillars of small shrines such as that shown on a signet-ring from Mycenae, * 
it seems probable that the beads found in the Temple Repository had served 
a similar purpose. A festoon of the kind is given in the restored design of 
a fragment or a vessel found in the Domestic Quarter 3 (Pig. 353), It is 
there suspended between two slender columns above the sacral horns. 

Similar festoons arc seen between the posts of the Sanctuary windows 
on the fresco fragment reproduced above {p, 444 , Fig. 320). On a seal 
impression and an ivory from Hagia Triada they hung between the legs of 
altar tables supporting Sacral I Jorns . 4 



Fig. 353. Ftsrooxs BKtVREX 

CCHTJVINS QY SeikIMl ON FRAGMENT 

of Painted Pottery. 


terior as well as the surface, and show' a greater 
tendency to vitrification, But many of the 
specimens of Miiujan faVence exhibit the same 
characteristics. 

At the same time, we must hear in mind 
the great skill shown by British artificer^ in 
other depart me ms, such as metallurgy, The 
beads themselves are of three classes: i r) those 
of FaLsL Mediterranean shape and abject, (?) 
Those derived from Nucb models* (3) those* 
like the 1 quoit-shaped * beads, the origin of 
which is obscure, The Ancient Britons copied 


the "segmented* type In tin (Hoare, Jnrimt 
m/fs, L p. 103 ). 

1 See p. 697, and Fig, 520. 

= See above* p* rGi* Ffg, 5 hi 

3 This fragment was found by the S, Portico 
of the 13all of the Double Axes in iyo? h and 
k of unique character* apparently of L.M, II 
fabric. It was sketched by me at the time 
of excavation. 

* Halbherr, J/d« H nui (1503)* p* 42* 

Fig- 36. Kor the ivory ^ee Qest. fiifimfAeffr, is. 
P- 79* Fig. 2;, 





9 25- M.M. Ill: (K) The Snaxe Goddess and Relics of Her Shrine. 

Contents of West TmpU Repository—inscribed tablets, seal-imprtssmis ; 
Bone and ivory relies; Social element-Libation tables;Fa*cnct relics 
from Eastern Repository; Votive bowls and eunt , host eaf ta u e, 
and flowers ; The Snake Goddess; Her Votary or Double—fashionable dress ; 
Limits crest of Volar?; Urns, concomitants of Goddess, t otrot robes am 
girdles of /menu; Priestesses as State Charmers; Survival of Call if 
Snake Goddess— Chryselephantine figure.frcmKmssos; herhabrmajigiie 
with trifle roil of snahes-Cretau. L.M. I: Later shrines ed Gouruia ad 
Primal; Snakes emblem of Chttonic divinity; Snake as domestee gemtu . 
Waset. Snake Goddess of Western Delta; tier papyrus symbol—adopted m 
Crete; Her Uraeussuggests serpent crest of Mimeses Goddess: Faience reliefs 
of Cow and Calf-repel Cull of Isis and Hathor-I arattcl group of Goat 
and Kids: Cruciform star symbols of Hathoric Cow, adopted by Mhos,,. 
Cult; Cross,primitive pedograph of Star; true,form symbols on Seate^e 
from W. Repository—Cross as SOte type: Cruciform inlay and faiciu ; 
Marble Cross of Orthodox shape from Repository : Pan ted sea shells-^ 
pebbles on floors of Mi,wan Shrines . Flying fish fund aua mouldedmar me 
subjects in stay: Compared with Fish Frescoes of kuossos and Phylakopt. 

While .he mere Easterly of the two Temple feprtorie.. «««j»*d 

the most detailed evidence as to the character and at chutes of the 11 m 

Goddca, to whose Treasury they belongtf. ihe Wcs'ern L.sr ^ed 

a variety of objects connected with her worship, including a symbolic marble 
a variety ol objects conn , The contents of the two 

cross of primary mterest, J jlapped one another, and though 

Repos,terms tndeed. to a cerum‘ « form lh , mosl attractive 

the beautiful faience figurine* and reiici- . - . F . 

clement of ,hese discoveries ™ 

Cist, by a curious chance, the upper part oi u » 

itself occurred in the other recipient. i *1,* K mni p handles 

In addition to the remains of the Dra^ht-bowd, the bron«ha^lles 
and clamp of small chests and ,inantit.es of gold-foil that 


Contend 
of W. 
Reposi¬ 
tory- 
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Taiikts. 1 a c£>at ' n £ ^ or ^ 1cse an ^ otlier objects, the \\ estern Repository contained 
n^ and a variety of important relics. A day tablet and three disks" presenting 
press ions. inscriptions of the Linear Script A, 1 as well as a hoard of x 50 day seal 
impressions, some, as will be seen, with religious emblems, were clearly 
derived from the archives of the sanctuary to which the Repositories 


belonged. Some account of these will be 


given below in connexion with other objects 
belonging to the same categories. - 



V arious relics of ivory and bone were 


also found in this Repository. Among the 
bone inlays the most elaborate were in the 
shape alternately of flowers and buds, 


suggested by those nf a pomegranate p JC 
(Fig. :t 54 u). I he under-sides of these 


Sj'Ijf. Bon>: tar. a vs, in form 
or Pom egs as ate Buds, 


pieces showed incised marks in tire shape 





Cwtia AumnmtUka, rgoty, p. 363. Fig. 15. 



section see A ms tot, Jit port, p. tit, Fig. 39. 


j ^ ce hcrlofr.p. 54j sei|i|,, ami Figs. lift!) m 2 . 
1 For a drawing „f both sides ot this and 
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the floor, was also possibly due to the presence of animal matter. The 
burnt corn also found in some abundance may have also had an offertory 
character. 

In the same stratum of this Repository there came to light a series of Libation 
steatite Libation Tables (see Fig;. 355 , upper row). These receptacles, which 1 ‘ 
taper gradually 10 a small base below, show on their sepia re upper lace 
a shallow cup-like hollow with a raised rim. They exactly resemble the 
Libation Tables with a single cup found in the votive deposit of the 
Dictaean Cave. 1 This type represents a simpler variety of that with three 
receptacles, exhibiting the early linear inscription, found beneath the same 



Fig, 355 , Libation Tables ok Steatite and other math rials ; U\ Repository. 


Cave deposit. A good exam pie of one of these is seen I n the centre of the group 
in Fig. 377 .* Together with these typical forms of libation vessels there 
occur ret I a series of more or less cylindrical objects, the material of which 
seemed to be identical with the gritty paste that forms the core of the 
faience ware. These were hollowed out above into shallow basins showing 
that they had also served for libations. 

As already noted, the actual cult objects and fittings of the Shrine had 
been mostly swept into the Eastern Repository. The relies there found 
included a wholly unique collection of ebjd> dart, executed with extra¬ 
ordinary skill in this indigenous kind of porcelain, the fabric, but not the 


Faience 

K v I ics 
from E* 
reposi¬ 
tory* 


1 A sitmE ll r steatite libation table was Olliers occurred at P.itaikusiro and elsewhere, 
obtained by me from a sanctuary at Arvi p on 1 This libation vessel appears in ibe figure 
the S.E, coast of Crete (/ If, S. f xvii. p. 357). in a somewhat disproportionate scale, 

1 K k 
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forms, of which must have been learnt from Egypt, These faience objects 
included figures of a Snake Goddess and votaries, their votive robes and 
girdles, cups and vases with painted designs, flowers, fruit, foliage, and 
shells in five round, small reliefs of cows and calves and wild goats with 
their kids, a variety of plaques for inlaying, quantities of beads, and 
heaps of painted sea-shells, which had apparently served tu adorn the floor 
and ledges on which the cult objects rested. 


1 'n;, 3 S(J. FaIehcc Vessels and Pendant; Temple KKttisi'roNihs (Jr.). 

It in a significant circumstance that miniature vessels of polychrome 
UnwiT* pottery in the earlier shrines, such as the M. M. II examples from the Loom- 
tver- Weight Area, are here replaced by small bowk and ewers of the local faience. 

Specimens of these are given in Fig. 4uii. One of the bowls is adorned 
with a border of cockles, another with Minoan shields. The small jug with 
its spiral iform decoration is clearly taken from a prototype in precious metals 
recalling a gold ewer front the Fourth Shaft Grave at Mycenae 1 and 
a plain silver example belonging to the beginning of the Late Minoan Ago 

1 Schlk'niann, J/jitauv, p* 332, Fig. 34^ 
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from the South House at Knossos. 1 This fine glazed ware was no doubt 
to a certain extent used, like the earlier egg-shell pottery with metallic lustre, 
as a substitute for plate. 

lint of all the small faience Vessels that here came to light the most 
exquisitely designed were chalices (Fig. 357, a, h. r) with fern-like decoration 
on their sides, one with a rose-leaf spray in relief, flung, as it were, across 
its inner margin. 

An elegant faience pendant, Included in Fig, 35(i. presents a conven¬ 
tionalized floral motive, in the outer sprays of which we may recognize two 


a fi 

l ie, ^sr. Faience Chaucer a with Rose-Leak Spsay in Keuek 

lilies, with their characteristic recurved petals and central duster of stamens. 

It affords a good illustration of the Minoan faculty of adapting natural 
forms to symmetrical designs—such as was so often exemplified by the 
Egyptians in their treatment of the lotus and papyrus. 

Other relies found shower! attempts, of which the rose spray of the l aicnce 
chalice must be regarded ns a successful example, to imitate plant forms in p™,*' 
a naturalistic manner. On Fig. 35 S is seen a group of saltron (lowers in 
relief, and a fruit (perhaps a plum). Still more remarkable is part of a brown 
coloured trtrnk in high relief an offshoot of which Is seen in the shape 
of a stem with striped curving leaves and the calix of a lily-like flower. 1 

1 See VoL IL bluish green with purplish streaky are eon- 

J The colours of the leaves and flower, a pale drtroned by the ingredients of the gl&ze. 

& k 2 










The 

Snake 

Godde&f. 
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The leaves and petals are actually reproduced In full, as it might be in delicate 
porcelain—a transference to another material of an artistic tradition which 
in goldsmiths' work had been handed down from the Early Mmoan Age. 
The best parallel, indeed, to this tour de force of faience work is to be seen 
in die golden lilies, 1 from the Mycenaean tholos tombs at Dimini and Volo. 
There can be little doubt 
that the fruits and flowers 
illustrated by these faience 
relics themselves had re¬ 
ligious associations. 

The central figure of 
the shrine was a Goddess 
—apparently the Under¬ 
world form of the great 
M i noa n G oddess—w i th 
a triple group of spotted 
snakes twined about her. 

Her figure, as recon¬ 
stituted, is 34-2 centi¬ 
metres (13* inches) in 
height (see Coloured 
Frontispiece), She wears 
a high tiara of a purplish- 
brown colour with a white 
border, a necklace, and 
a dress to be more fully 
described below, con¬ 
sisting of a richly em¬ 
broidered bodice with a 
laced corsage, and a skirt Pic- ssf*. Faience Fruit aso Flowers (Jr.), 
with a kind of short 

double apron. 1 ler hair, cut square in a fringe above her forehead, falls behind 
her neck and on to her shoulders ; her eyes are black, as also her eyebrows, 
which are given in relief, and her ears, partly owing to the snaky coils that 
surround them, appear to be of abnormal size. Her breasts, which are 
almost entirely bare, are of matronly proportions. The ground colour of the 
whole, including the flesh tint, is generally a milky white, the various details 
being laid on in purple, purplish-brown, or black. 

1 See p 96, Fig, 68. 
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About the Goddess are colled three snakes with greenish bodies 
spotted with purple-brown. The head of one of these site holds out in 

her right hand, its body follows the arm up¬ 
wards, then descends bell inti the shoulders, 
and ascends again to the left arm. which 
held the tail. 1 Round the hips of the 
Goddess, below the waist, and forming her 
girdle, two other snakes are interlaced. 
One of these, whose head appears in the 
centre of this serpentine girdle, is continued 
in a festoon down tire front of the apron, 
and. thence ascending along the edge of the 
bodice to the neck, coils its tail round the 
Goddess's right ear. Finally, a third snake, 
whose tail-end forms part of the plaitwork 
about the hips, runs up along the left Iringe 
of the bodice over the left ear and coils up 
round the tiara, from the summit of which 
its head (here restored) originally projected. 

A back view of the figure, showing 
the richly embroidered bodice with its spiral i- 
form decoration, is given in Fig. nr>i). With 
the Goddess were remains of two other 
figures. Of these the best preserved was 
at first set up as shown in Figs, 3(50, 3151 
in a headless state, i t is somewhat smaller 
than the other, 4 and it seems probable from 
her attitude that she should rather be re¬ 
garded as a priestess or votary. 

The hair, longer than that of the 
other figure, falls down behind her to her 
hips. Though she is altogether slimmer 
than the Goddess, her breasts, which are- 
bare, are prominent, and her fine torso is 

"i* JisSMSr «n *•««<» "?• 3 «v- 

She wears a bracelet round the wrist 
of her right arm which holds out a small snake, tail upwards, 1 he 
left forearm is wanting, but doubtless also held out a snake in a similar 


’ The 1 . forearm with the tail is restored. f Height to neck so centimetres. 


Her 

Votary } or 
Double. 
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* t> 

F|G - 36 °,^ Kuhm k Fu;lhk of Votary -or Houim.k} of Snakk Goddess (<r. J). 
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position. The skin here is pure white, the bodice a dark orange with 
purplish-brown bands, and the rest of the dress shows designs ol the same 



purplish-brown on a pale ground. 

These representations, including the back view shown in Fig. 3(11, give 

a good idea of the costume. 

The Votary wears a skirt Her 
of many flounces over which ™ 

is the same double apron ,>TX * 5 - 
and the sleeved bodice, cut 
away so as to expose the 
bosom atul laced in front 
Round her waist in place of 
the snakes is what appears 
to be a tight-fitting metal 
belt into which the lower 
border of the bodice is 
tucked. "The lines adopted 
are those considered ideal 
by the modern corset-maker 
rather than the sculptor 
and the effect is that of a 
fashionable Court lady. 

The double apron, which 
in fact represents a primitive 
garb common to both sexes, 
may perhaps be regarded as 
a ritual survival. But the 
costume on the whole must 
be that of the epoch to 
which these works belong. 

Two features that mark 
Late Minoan fashions are 
here absent — the chemise, 
the upper border of which is seen beneath the neck, and the V-shaped 


Kig, 301. 


Hack Vmw or Votary or 

SXAKK (lODPIiSS (ft -J). 


Double or 


arrangement of the flmmees^in itself suggestive of a divided skirt. 

This votary, or double of the Goddess, shown in Figs. 3tl0,^3in 1 
headless state, was eventually found capable of complete restoration. 

detailed account of the original discoveries see Kwttot. Jtiport, ttjOj lR.S~A., 


m its 
Part 


For 


iv, seqq r ). 


Lady Evans, B. S* A ix„ p+ Si. 
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ot a headpiece had already been brought into connexion with it, showing 
a series of raised medallions, forming perhaps a conventional rendering of 
an original crown of roses. A small circular rivet hole on the Hat upper 


Lioness SlirfaCe ° f th ' S ^ See Fi ?‘ 3,f -< (/ ) further found to answer to a similar 
Crest. * feature on the base of a miniature lioness or spotted parti from the same 
Repository 1 (r), suggesting the almost certain restoration seen in Fig. 302 , 
* and Ik The spots taken over, perhaps through analogy with the snakes, 

] This observation was lint made hy the artist, Mr. Halvor Bagge, to whom Hit restored 
drawing in tig. 362 is due. 


Kia. 362 ± a, i, r t rf. L iter Fart of i aiewe Figure with Hk.au restorer (a i) * 
0 *t s how Lower Fart ok Seated Animal *nd Tura with Rivet Holes ( J). 
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need hardly stand in the way of the identification of the animal with the 
lioness, sacred, as we know from other pieces of evidence, to the Great 
Minoan Goddess, later identified with Rhea.’ 

Til is connexion is further borne out by two seal impressions belonging 
to the large hoard from the Western Repository, On one of these (Mg, tarns of 
‘.HSU a) a female figure, presumably the Goddess herself, and wearing ,,n|i| <- - 
a peaked tiara, is seen holding in one hand what seems to be the shaft 
of a spear and laying the other oil the hind-quarters of a lion who looks up 
at her. On another sealing (i) a warrior wearing a peaked cap anil holding 
a spear and shield of a know n Minoan class marches beside a lioness or pard. 





Fig. a(>3. Sam. 1 nos u, b from Temple Repositories, t Haoia Triad a ( £)■ 

A supplement to these is afforded by a seal type from I lagia Triad * 1 where 
a warrior with similar peaked head-gear, but holding a horn-bow*, stands 
beside a lion. His loin doth is remarkable as exhibiting a double flounce. 

Remains of a third faience statuette, ol which the upper part oi the 
body is wanting, showed a skirt and apron exactly resembling those of the 
Goddess. Of the skirt enough remained to admit of its full restoration, 
and the parts above, including the ' apron , metal girdle, anti a piece of 
the jacket and laced bodice were well preserved. The girdle presented the 
same spiral decoration as the borders of the apron. As in the ease ol the 
last figure, her hair fell down in long tresses to the hips. We have here, 

1 The connexion with the lion recalls the flera, ilathor assumes the form of a lioness 
Egyptian representations of Semitic Goddesses with an uraeus on her head (cf. hudge, Gods 
assimilated to Hathor, The Moon Goddess, of the Egyptians, i, p. 4 2 9 )* 

Octesh, stands on a lioness. Ash tore th lias * .1/ yn, .lnf. t xiii, p. 44, fig. 40. 
a lion's head. As the great Goddess of Den- 
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too, to deal with a Votary or attendant rather than with an actual Goddess. 
1 he lower part of this figure as restored is given in Fig. at the end of the 
Section. 11 also appears on the right in the collective group, Fig. 377 below. 

Votive robes and girdles lor suspension, of faience, were also found 
(Fig, 3114 , a, &, £, showing rich decoration. On the front of two of 


fi 

Hi;. ifG-l, a, A, d. Votive Roiies avu Girdles or Faience, por Sl'si’iinsiok. From 

Temple Repositories (|). 

thr‘ shirts appears a kind of 1 Watteau panel with a group of the sacred 
and saffron-flowers, in which the influence of Egyptian lotus chimps is clearly 
traceable - The votive articles of attire find an analogy in the " Sacral Knot ' 
described above. 

Ihcse figures have been sometimes referred to as * Snake charmers', 
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but the whole associations in which they were found show that they were 
of a religious character, anti formed in fact the central objects ol a shrine, siiak* 
So far. indeed, as the attendants or votaries of the Goddess here worshipped ^ nt ” 
are concerned this is really ‘a distinction without a differencefor the practice 
of snake-charming would clearly have been part of their priestly functions. 

Accumulating evidences are now before us of the survival of the cult of 
a Snake Goddess at Knossos itself and in other parts of Crete. There are, 
indeed, good reasons for believing that the beautiful crowned female figure 

Survival 
ut Cull. 


Fic. 360. Owl Paw ot Minoa* Broxzk Fjgvue, showini: Con, or Snakks 

(Becljn Jli - s,|, 


of ivory holding out two golden snakes in the Boston Museum.'aud described Cjgjg- 
-n a later Section of this work referring io the First Late Mrnoan Period, had Vi ^ K 
belonged to ihe same Palace reliquary of the Domestic Quarter at Knossos 

as the ivory figure of the Leaping Boy. 

Since'the discovery of the Shrine of the Snake Goddess and her Begin 
votaries, moreover, more than one archaeologist has recognized the fact Kieui* 
that the bronze female figure in the Berlin Museum, the provenance of « 
which was once doubtfully referred to Troy, belongs to the same class.- CojWr 

M T) Caskev Muttum of Fim Arts « Furtwingjer referred lo it in conversation IL. M. Ik 

Ad^H vol ,ii P- 5- as a ‘SchlangenfrauCaskey, in the Mu*, f 
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Later 
Shrines at 
Goumiit 
nnd 

Prinlas. 


Owing to certain characteristics of the dress it is ascribed below to the 
beginning of the Late Miiioan Age, and from the occurrence of bronze 
female figures in a very similar style from Cretan sites, there can be little 
remaining doubt as to the place of origin. Careful drawings executed for 
me to show the arrangement of the snakes on the upper part of this 
statuette are given in big. 3 lio, 1 It will be seen that here, as in the case 
of the principal figure of the Knosslan Shrine, the serpents formed a triple 
group, plaited together behind her neck and with their tails reaching to her 
girdle. A coiling lock of hair, easily distinguishable, falls down to the right 
ol these. As in the case ol our Snake Goddess the head of one serpent 
seems to have been placed, uraeus-like, above the front of the figure's head. 
1 he position of the heads of the other snakes is uncertain. In order to seize 
hold of one of the reptiles the figure reaches her left hand to her right 
shoulder. Her other forearm is raised in front of her forehead, and her 
head is slightly inclined—indications these that we may have here to do with 
a priestess or votary rather than with the divinity itself. 

Of the latest Minoan epoch Is the little Shrine found at Gournia, which 
contained a rude female idol rising from a cylinder below, with a serpent 
coiling about her waist and over one of her raised arms. With this, together 
with other cult objects,are bases, tapering upwards and set w ith Sacral 1 lorns, 
above which other serpents raise their heads. Parallel with these relics and 
clearly contemporary with them are the remains of similar clay objects found 
at I’rinias, where the female figures have snakes trailing along their forearms 
like the faience Goddess ol the Palace Shrine. The Gourtiiit group is of 
special interest, since there the relics dedicated to the snake cult are associated 


with small clay figures of doves and a relief showing the Double Axe. 

SnjitiM These conjunctions are singularly illuminating since they reveal the 

©f fact that the Snake Goddess herself represents only another aspect of the 
§ 33 * Minoan Lady of the Dove, while the Double Axe itself was connected with 
both, J tist as the celestial inspiration descends in bird form either oti the 
image of the divinity itself or on that of its votary, or in other cases, its we 
have seen, upon its an iconic columnar shape, so the spirit of the Nether World, 
in serpent form, makes its ascent to a similar position from the earth itself. 
Nor need this manifestation of the chthonic side of the divinity be invested 
with any malignant significance. It has on the contrary a friendly and 
domestic aspect with which those acquainted with primitive ideas as they 


ftttt Artt Bu&tin, Idc. cti., regards it as given in Vol. II under t„ M. J. The drawings 
a figure of ■ a snake-charming lady’. were made by Mr. E. J. Lambert from the 

1 Full re presentations of this figure will he excellent cast in the British Museum. 
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still exist on European soil must be very familiar. In many peasant Snakc^s 
dwellings the snake, with his love of warmth which leads him to find 
some cranny near the hearth, is regarded, as of old, as a kind of good 
genius. To my own knowledge in Herzegovina and the Serbian lands. 

East of the Adriatic, it was not an uncommon thing for snakes, who had 
sought slicit human hospitality, to be fed with milk and treated as domestic 
pets. Such a household snake is known, indeed, as domachiisa or ‘ house¬ 
mother 

In its homely origin, from the religious tending of the household snake, Snake 
the cult itself may be supposed to be of old indigenous tradition. At the Western 
same time the exceptional prominence of a similar cult in the Western 1,CJt;1, 
Delta can hardly be left out of account. That there was at any rate 
a reaction of this Nilotic cult on that of the Minoan chihonic Goddess as UiRf- 
finally evolved is clear from more than one feature in her attributes and Crctc . 
symbolism. 

The snake raising its head above the tiara of the Goddess ol the 
Knossian Shrine itself curiously recalls the uraeus in similar positions on 
the head of Hathor and other Egyptian Goddesses. 1 he Delta Goddess 
Wazet, ill many respects the double of Hathor, the mother ot Homs, and 
identified in later times with Isis, could herself take the form of a serpent, 
and an uraeus snake is seen entwined about her papyrus sceptre. 1 he adopted 
latter symbol of the Goddess, moreover, the u-az, 111 its simpler form ^ il10 . in;) 
a papyrus stem, has been already shown by a curious catena oi evidence 
to have played a special part among the borrowed materials ot Cretan 
decorative art. Early in the Middle Minoan Age we have seen the was 
symbol ami associated canopy taken over as a type ot Cretan signets, not. we 
may imagine, without some sense of religious sanction. In derivative 
shapes it continues to fulfil these sphragiStic functions to the borders of the 
Late Minoan Age and is interwoven with a series of fantastic seal-types ol 
the Zakro class. 1 As incorporated in a decorative band wc meet it again on ^ 

the pedestal of a columnar lamp 5 irom the pillar Crypt of the S.E. I louse at Cretan 
Knossos, and it inspires a whole series ol ornamental designs in Late Minoan A, ‘- 
frescoes and vase paintings, -An influence productive of such continuous 
results cannot be lightly set aside. Considering the very ancient and intimate 
relations of Crete with the Nile Valley—‘going back to the I re-dynastic Age, 
and not improbably marked by the actual settlement in the island ot Egypto- 
Libya.11 elements a —it was natural that the great Delta Goddess, whose 

1 Set below, ppL 704-6, and Fig- 1 See abom* p- 345 - Fi fi- - VJ - 

1 See above, p. jq seqq. 
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chosen haunt was the papyrus thickets of Bute, should have impressed 
herself in an exceptional degree on the Minoan religious imagination. 

How much of the spiritual being of the Egyptian Mother Goddess may 
jnautnee not have been absorbed by her Minoan sister? How much indeed of the 
of Kgyp* later traditions of Rhea and the infant Zeus may not go back to a far earlier 

t tan « ^ ° 

Mother acclimatization of the legends and the cult of Isis and Horns ? 

A curious sympathy with the cycle of the Egyptian Mother Goddess 



I ic> ah &. Faience Panel, Goat and Kids: Temple Repositories Q^}. 


was in fact afforded by the subject of certain animal reliefs found in the 
Temple Repository, 

Amongst all the faience relics that had formed part of the furniture 
ot the shrine, the highest artistic level was reached by a series of panels 
with reliefs showing groups consisting of a goat and kids or of a cow and 
calk 1 he most beautiful ot these, ol which the remains of several panels 
occurred, was that with the Cretan wild goat or Agrimi and two kids re pro- 
Goat and ^ LK:et ‘ Fig* SUih I he goat is here seen in a rocky field suckling a kid. 
Young, while another stands before her, bleating for her turn. Not only is the 
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modelling of the animal forms here most successfully achieved, but the 
grouping is of a very skilful kind. The artist has seized the right moment 
of an idyllic scene, every detail of which he lias thoroughly visualized. 

The Wild Goat and young naturally associate themselves with the 
Cretan Goddess in her capacity of divine Huntress—a character which 


Fie, aur. KaTkscr PmiQIK, Cow- an! i Cai,fi Trmplis Repositories {]*)• 

citing to her to a much later day under Iter indigenous names of Diktynna 
and Britomartis. This aspect of the cult is indeed further illustrated by 
the votive arrow plumes of bone found in the Western Repository. 1 

We are led, however, in a very different direction by the companion 
piece supplied by another series of reliefs, the parts of which were of vary ing 
dimensions, showing a cow suckling a call (Hg, In this case we see 

an architectural basis with a striped border as in painted stucco imitations 

1 See below, p + 54& h lig, «- 
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Cow an 

Calf. 


of banded stones. An interesting fragment. Fig. 3l>£, shows a similar band 
forming part of a faience bracket or console, stopping back below in the 
Minoan fashion, In this connexion it is important to note that a base with 
the same stonework imitation occurred in painted stucco beneath the Griffin 

Frieze belonging to the great East 
Hall of the Palace, to be described 
under L. M. I, 1 With it was also found 
a console in the same material, analo¬ 
gous to the miniature example in 
faience. These parallels may be taken 
to indicate that the faience panels were 
set in like fashion against the back 
wall of the little shrines to which these 
remains belonged. 

A very natural figure of another suckling calf, from a faience panel of 
somewhat smaller dimensions, is given in Fig. 15(59, The forelegs are here 
shown In a kneeling position, and the loose, angular limbed frame of the 
young animal is very skilfulty brought out. 



Fie. 3{j9, Fa [UNCI: Bkachet oh CoNSOtl:. 



t'in, 309. Cai.k suckIX t) »v Cow on I'.-vitj or Faiknck I’axili,, 


The group of the Cow and Calf is a familiar subject of Egyptian art in 
connexion with the cult of Ilathor, anti was afterwards, as is well known, 
taken over into Phoenician and Classical art. But the close observation of 
nature, especially in the attitude of the calves, places these works in a very 
different category from the Egyptian prototypes. These parallels, however, 

1 Sec Vol. II. The faience console will be also illustrated there for comparison with the 
painted stucco example. 
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may serve to remind us that both this and the she-goat and young had Hathorie 
probably a religious intention in connexion with the Cretan Mother Goddess, Sul) i flCl< 
though in this case as assimilated to her Egyptian sister. fmcntiou 

The group of the Cow and Calf of the Egyptian Mother Goddess, <,r lieIiflft * 
enlisted here in the cult of the analogous Cretan divinity, leads us to another 



interesting comparison of a symbolic character. The Egyptian Goddess, Oud- 
as Lady of Heaven, appears as the Cow of the Underworld, the body of g™ b ^ r 
which, in place of natural spots, shows asterisk marks or simple crosses, ‘j : 
symbolizing the starry firmament of Night, as on the animal shown in Cnw 
Tig. 370 a.' By a convention, moreover, which shows a kind of compromise ‘ l i £° r ' tcd 
with Nature, these symbolic crosses are often rendered by qua trefoil spots, 

1 Xavillf, Xlth Dynasty Ttmplt of Drir X-BakaH^ Part ]JJ, l‘t. XXX. On a votive doth. 

I L 1 
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as in the case of the great painted figure of XVllhh Dynasty date found 
in the Hatlior Shrine at Deir el-Bahari (Fig. 370c)* 1 It is a remarkable 
fact that both the plain cross and the derivative quatrefoil are taken over, 
as religions marks, in substitution for the natural spots in Minoan repre¬ 
sentations. 2 On a late CyproMinoan vase we 
see on the body, in this case of a bulb with four 
simple cruciform marks and a series of trefoils, 
a simplification of the quatrefoil seen on the 
Egyptian Cow of Hathor (Fig. 370 h). In the 
quatrefoil shape the same marks appear on 
Minoan bitlfs-head rhytons as is well illustrated 
by the inlays on a ritual vessel of that kind found 
in the Tomb of the Double Axes, near Knossos 
i Fig, 370 ]>). In the hunting scene of the Tiryns 
fresco the cruciform spots are transferred to 


Fits, 371. KAYKP Sou ak Symbol 
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It does not need the star-markings of the 
1 iathoric Cow to explain the early significance of the cruciform figure. Not 
only among the primitive population of the Old World—till quite recently 
even in the pictography of the Lapp troll-drums—but among widely remote 
peoples, such as the North American Indian tribes, an equal-limbed cross 
has a currency as the simplest form of the star sign. In a derivative sense, 
as is well known, it thus came to be, as in Babylonia and elsewhere, a general 
indication of divinity . 4 Sometimes, as die day-star, it coalesces with the rayed 
disk of tile sun* as m the case of the symbol already referred to above, from 
the Siteia mould Fig* 371.® A smaller disk on tile same 
mould held up by a little figure, apparently a votary, shows 
this star-sign in its simple cruciform shape within a dotted circle 
above the lunar crescent* On the fellow mould the Minoan 
Goddess holds aloft two Double Axes, The smaller symbolic 
disk, as contrasted with that of the rayed solar emblem, must 
be taken as symbolic ot ihe Goddess as Queen of the Under- 



1 Xavillc, p/. Ft- E, Frontispiece* 

* M of these figures were proha bly of bu! I>t 
rather than cows* but the bovine heads of the 
rhytons may have belonged to eiLher sex. 

s JtnifS. lit FI. XV, They nfso appear on 
the lions of a Mycenae da^er-blade. 

< For the cross as a sign of divinity see 
L, M tiller, Religwst Symiokr q/StjcriK^ Kors- % 


*tg Cir&ef-fvnu r &e., p. 7 seqq. As specifically 
a ‘star si^n a ert^s appears above the heads 
of the I hoscun p e. g. on a bronze coin of 
< ’araralla, struck al Tripolls in Syria (0/* tf/t 
|i- r7; /i 1 . -T/. CrtL : Phoenicia (G. ¥* Hii 1 ) r 
PJ. XXVII, iS, and p. 218 ). 

* See above, p. 47 9, 

'A^ rJ iljoo, PL 3 . above. 
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world and of the starry vault of Night, Associated with the crescent the cross 
on the mould might be taken specifically to represent the Evening Star. 

Cruciform symbols of more than one kind appear on several reties from Cruci- 
the Temple Repositories. The 'Swastika’, or Crux Gamma/a, is seen on s>™boU 
a clay seal impression of which eighteen examples occurred (Fig. 372). It is 
there placed over a horned sheep exact 1 y resend ding the animal seen on a seal- N Re¬ 
type found in the Pictographic deposit of the Palace, in that case performing 



Fic, 372. Ct -ay Seal Impression from 
Temple Repository, Swastika and 
Horned Sheep (J), 



Fic. 373. Clay Seal Impression wmi 

I WANT AND HoKXEUSHKEP. (KlEkOGLYPH 1C 

[JKPosri J 



Fm. 1171, Clay Si:ai, Impression 
with Cruciform Type. 



Fin. ;i"u. Faience Iniav. Kxo-sos. 


the functions of the goat Amaltheia to an infant beneath it (see Fig. 373). 
It this latter design covers, as may well be inferred, an allusion to an alter¬ 
native form of the legend of the nurture of the infant ^eus, 1 the appearance 
ot this religious symbol above the same animal on the seal impressions 
from this Temple Treasury has a high significance. The animal in any 
case may be naturally taken to stand in a close relation to the primitive 
Mother Goddess, whose cult is otherwise so well illustrated by this deposit. 

Another type, of repeated occurrence in the hoard of sealings found 
in the Western Repository, presents a Cross as its sole type {Fig, 374). It 

1 Sec niv remarks, Knows, fi't/orf, 1903, jjjj. SS, 89. 

L I 2 
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is to bo noted that this symbol in the somewhat elongated form here seen 
Js a regular character of the Linear Scripts both a and H at Knossos- 1 n its 
earlier phase this sign shows equal limbs. In the script it possessed not only 
a I presumably) phonetic value, but could be used by itself as an ideograph. 
It is found, in its equal-limbed form, among Cypro-Minoan characters, 1 and 
in the Cypriote Syllabary has the equivalence of h. The equal-limbed 


Khj. 37«. Marble Cross from W, Rkfosetory. 

type also occurs on a faience inlay from Knossos 9 (Fig. 375), and a small gold 
cross of similar form was found in the Third Shaft Grave at Mycenae.® In the 
case, however, of such small inlays, as of certain painted stucco palterns, 
the natural evolution of the cross as an element ill various decorative 
designs, often of textile origin, must be always borne in mind. 

The occurrence of the cruciform stellar sign as a symbol of the Great 

- Script* Mmmt, i, p, 70, Fig. 39,Table III, a jinle ground, 

= The inner cross is of a purplish brown on 1 Schliemann, Myanat, p. 194, Fig. 294* 
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Minoan Goddess under her Chthomc aspect, in the shape of amulets and small 
inlays, or as the type of signets, h itself in accordance with widespread 
parallels* liut the discovery in the Western Repository of a marble cross of 
the equal-limbed Orthodox Greek shape, and belonging to a class that can 
only be described as monumental, is certainly a unique phenomenon. The 
cross is of line grained marble of while and dark grey tones. Its width, about 
22-2 centimetres {8£ inches), and its thickness is very* slight, only w centi¬ 
metres, or somewhat less than half an inch* The face was finely polished, 
but tire under side is less finished, and there are visible on it incised lines 
running parallel to the ends of the limbs at somewhat uneven distances 
from them. A part of one limb had been broken off, but it seems to have 
finished off like the others, as restored in Fig. 37G* 11 is evident from the 

comparatively rough back that the cross was set in some other material h 
possibly belonging to a large intarsia design* 

No Minoan votary could have regarded il with greater veneration than 
did the orthodox Greek pope whose parish included the remains of the 
Palace-Sanctuary* and it did much to confirm the views of his dock that the 
fresco figures found were icons of Saints of old, 

I is special religious significance can hardly be a subject of doubt, though 
whether it may have been fixed to the wall or embedded in the floor of the 
shrine must remain uncertain. In Fig- 377, where I have grouped the 
principal relics in a manner suggested by the altar ledge of the late Shrine 
of the Double Axes found in the S.E. Palace region, the marble cross is 
placed in die middle, but it cannot be regarded as an actual object of cult* 
A curious feature of the remains found in the Repositories was die 
abundance of painted sea-shells, of which some are shown in Fig. 377 in 
ironfc of the other relics in various materials. It is noteworthy, moreover,, 
that in several Minoan sanctuaries the idols and cult objects were placed on 
rounded pebbles that may have been picked up on the sea shore 1 * 3 * or even 
of water-worn sherds.* We hav e here evidently a refined and very beautiful 
substitute for this practice. The shells from the Repository (see Fig. 37% 5 

1 As in the ease of the later shrine of the JAjrfni rtitUorum^ Tdlina (worn), htht 
Ltaubic Axes in the S. K. Palace Quarter* Strpuiid tih*rm > anJ fiitir tin fitfiinfiL The 
r In the Lite (L.M, Illfl) shrine in the names were kindly supplied by the kteProf. 

South-East House. W. K, R. Weldon, F.R-S., from some specimens 

3 Among them were the followEng species : submitted to him. The worn sta'c of the valves 
Dalfi/m £afcti, Trotkus iintatHS f Card ram in the case of one or two examples made it 

Ftdunailus giycimmx % Spmdylus difficult 10 attach the specific name. 

Vtnm twwflra, Finns muUitetntttdta (?) f 



Fir., 3"7« 1 phot i 1 t \ 3 it pv v Ai.iah-i i-Jitk oi Eh it ink m SrtAHh Gannas ,\s i kntativklv ahkanohk 
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bushels of which were taken out, were the ordinary sea-shells of the 
neighbouring coast, many varieties being included, though cockles wore the 
most abundant, Hut they had been streaked and banded with brilliant 
artificial tints—crimson, venetian-red,orange,brown,green,and black— taste¬ 
fully applied in unison with the natural lines and hues. The Mmoans, In their 
taste for brilliant colour effects, would hardly have hesitated to ‘gild refined 



Fjc. 378. Eutmp) Stfc’&EBLtS V&GH Floor or SuRIKR. 


gold or paint the lily’, but in this case, at any rate, the process was 
harmonized with Nature. 

This custom of strewing the floors and altar ledges of their little shrines 
with sea- shells and pebbles clearly marks the religion of a people long 
accustomed to look towards the sea as a principal source of livelihood. 1 1 
appears indeed to go back in Crete to a very remote epoch, As already 
noted/ a primitive clay female idol was found in a Neolithic deposit at 

' See above p. 37, and ef. d/flw. AnL, sis, ‘ squalling ‘ type (cf. p -|8, above, J ig. 13 , 3), 
1908, p. 151 setup The clay image (p, 15s, A ftituwuh 1# -hell had been flattened ai the 
Fig. 8 ) seems to have belonged 10 the early bottom to be used as a miniature «oip(Kg. •' }• 







Fm, 379 - Ghoul 1 tn I .Mi Vii- n^jt-.ri- kE?wr,si‘.MiNA I'lvi^; 3 'isii, Sum ls, ant Rocks (J^). 
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Phaestos in company with miniature cups of clay a nd numerous pcJunatlm 
shells. The refined practice of lining the floor arid altar of our Palace 
Shrine with delicately painted shells may itself have been handed down 
from a time when these ‘fruits’ of the sea formed an important part of the 
diet of the inhabitants and would thus result from conditions analogous to 
those of the * Kitchen midden' folk of Northern strands. 

The marine aspect of the cult also comes out among the contents of Hri*® 
the Temple Repositories in a series of very beautiful faience objects in panel. 



Fig. 38 ii. Mon ijfci* T iuna-cotta Rsusrs 01 Chaus >m- Mamwk Objects with 
Traces 01 Painted Decoration (£ r). 


relief or in the round, representing living fish, rocks and shells, and other 
sea creatures. 

The most exquisite of these relics are the argonaut shells of various 
sizes, modelled in the round, and lustrous with a pearl-like sheen. 1 liese 
may have been placed upon the altar ledge beside the Other votive objects 
as a more sumptuous substitute for the sea-shells themselves. Most ol 
these marine forms, however, were in the shape of isolated reliefs with flat 
backs, and it is clear that they must have been applied to some kind ol 
plaster backing. They doubtless belonged to a series of picturesque panels 
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analogous to those exhibiting the animal groups. A group of these with 
two flying fish in the centre had been tentatively put together in Fig. M79. 
the argonauts in the round being here placed with the other objects. 1 he 
ramifying border seems to represent some kind of coralline or other 
zoophytic growth. 

Sea pieces like the above at once suggest striking parallels with two 
Minnan wall-paintings—the flying-fish panel of Phylakopi 1 and the dolphin 
fresco found in the Queen's Megaron at lvnossos, described below.- A 
contemporary' parallel to the reliefs of marine objects in faience is moreover 
afforded by some interesting, though as yet unpublished, ceramic remains 
of this Period, Isolated reliefs of whorl shells or cockles have been found 



Flo. :ssj. FkauveKt fit Sipt. ov Clav Basis with Tkttox Shei.i. in Rulifu f§). 

on vase fragments, some of them showing the dark black glaze of M. M. II 
tradition. The most striking comparison, however, is supplied by a series 
of moulded pieces in terra-cotta, which seem to have formed part ol 
a large marine piece found in the circular walled 'rubbish pit’ of the West 
Court in company with heaps of characteristic M. M, III sherds. On these 
appear pec tens, tritons, or, perhaps, purple shells, limpets and l barnacles 
on a rock-like surface, and small Crabs of singularly natural appearance 
(big. Indeed, when the first fragments came to light it was hard to 

believe that one had not to do with fossil shells and Crustacea resembling 
those of our Coralline Crag! It seems clear that the moulds for some 
of these reliefs were formed on the natural objects themselves. Traces 
appeared of white painted decoration. : 

* rice below, p. 541, J-’ig, 393 . 1 Sumc parallel teliefs representing rock-work 

1 See below, p. 542, Pig. 31 ! I. showed traces of both white anti blue. 
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A parallel fragment, in this case belonging to a flat-bottomed basin, ct^ 
showing rock-work and a triton shell in relief, is given lit Fig. SSI. Vessels v,itli 
of this latter type, decorated with subjects of this nature, reproducing the 
familiar forms of the sea-shore and its rocky pools may have been actually 
used as dishes to serve frutta di marc fresh for the delectation of the Palace nuiriSi 
gourmets. The whole class of terra-cotta vessels with marine reliefs belong¬ 
ing to the last Middle Minoan Period, coupled with similar reliefs on steatite 
vessels, lias a very important bearing on the ceramic repertory of the suc¬ 
ceeding L. M. I Period in which the reproduction of similar designs of sea 
creatures amidst rocks are executed oil the lUt in the familiar brown oil bull 
technique. 



Fin, 


382. Lower Part 
a. 


or Faience Figurine, from Temple Rri ositok¥, 
From View ; b . Back View. 






















§ 26 . MM. ill: (L) Minoan Fkesco: Wall Paintings and Reliefs, 

Painted Plaster Relief; imitated in those of fate nee; Dating of the 
mural reliefs; 'The feuvl Relief fragment—fart of a life-size toilet scene; 
Probably derived from Columnar /fall above Pillar Crypts; AL AL /// 
frescoes on the flat; Scenes of Pull Ring; The Ml naan Fresco process; 
Early Minoan plaster partly structural; Advanced Middle Minoan 
technique; Stucco layers— thinner on Gypsum; Stucco Reliefs; Analysis of 
material Subterranean Quarry whence obtained; ' Labyrinth of Gariyua 
compared; Early Minoan Red facing; Pigments used in later frescoes-—the 
Egyptian Blue ; True fresea process on wet plaster; Pure caustic lime 
plaster,—a lost Art; Artistic Shorthand of Mini a in re Frescoes ; ALAI. Ill 
Frescoes of RE- flouse ; The Lily Fresco; Olive sprays ; Sfikete/s 0 / Reeds — 
masterpieces of Naiu r a list ic Art* Parallels from If Triada ; The Cat and 
Pheasant fresco parallels at Knossos; Free adaptation of A7 latte Scenes; 
Flying Fish Fresco^ Phyla hop/—-ivork of Knossian School; Dolphin Fresco of 
Queens Megaron — AT M* III; Connexions of Fish Frescoes; Fine fresco 
designs off cm ale forms ly Jxuossran ha mi in Melos ; The H Ladies in Blue ; 

* lY&lched plume ’ decoration on votive arrows ; On wings of Sphinxes and 
Griffins ; Combined with asterisk—a stellar symbol; Asterisks oh stucco face 
if Sphinx; Notched pin me motive on skirts of Goddess; /is Origin in sacred 

* adder mark'; Occurrence on hearths at Knossos and Mycenae* 

Pnimcd Tin: beautiful relief panels of the Palace faience* such as those described 

KeKcls. ■ n the preceding Section* must be regarded as the correlatives of contemporary 
Imitated compositions of monumental character executed in painted plaster. It 
faience! * lias indeed been already noted that the group of the Cow and Calf shown in 
Fig- '!f>T above is placed over an architectonic base, the alternating light and 
dark bands of which reproduce a usual convention of variegated stonework. 
In Fig. 308 again is given a faience console, with similar bands, that had 
clearly acted as a support for a relief panel like the other. We shall see 
that such supports were actually found with the remains of the 'Griffin 
Friezedescribed below in connexion with the L.hl. I Hast Hall of the 
Palace. 1 


1 See Vo!. II. 
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Of coatemnorarv reliefs of this character we have abundant though Painted 
1 _ ' ' ' . , * r i. o ♦ 1 c ' Reliefs 

unfortunately very fragmentary remains Irotu the Area 01 the spiral r fesco, Spiral 

belonging to bull-grappling episodes. These remains, as shown above , 1 

tvcrc derived from what seems to have been the M, M. Ill & predecessor of 

this great Palace Hall. Reasons have been given, moreover, for regarding 

the Spiral Fresco itself, found with these reliefs and consisting of a frame and 

diagonals, as having formed part of the design illustrating one of these 

performances. I lie combination of jXiinted rebels with subsidiary subjects 

executed in the flat was indeed a constantly recurring device of the Minoan 


artists. 


The tendency of all works executed in the very hard material that rjaiw* 
was the Minoan equivalent for ‘gesso duro to persist on the Palace walls Mural 
makes it often difficult in dealing with this part of the subject to attain to Rclicfi - 
absolute chronological precision. It is clear, however, that the analogous 
bull-grappling scenes found with the high reliefs of human subjects in an 
adjacent area belonged to a later st rue lure than that from which the Spiral 
Fresco remains were derived. These later reliefs had reached the position 
in which they were found at the time of the final catastrophe of the Palace, 
and there is every reason for assigning them to the East Hall as, ex 
hypothesis reconstructed at the beginning of the Late Minoan Age, 

I 11 a Section devoted to that epoch it has also been thought prefi mbit 
to include the noble relief of the bull's head and other associated fragments 
found in the Northern Entrance Passage, and which seem to form part of 
the same cycle as that illustrated by the Vapheio Gold Cups. It is by no 
means impossible that these works slightly overlap the last M. M, IH phase, 
but the circumstances of their discovery bring them into the closest connexion 
with the history of the later phase of the Minoan Palace, while, Irom the 
superficial position of the deposit in which some of the fragments lay. H is 
probable that a part at least of these reliefs had still clung to the walls 
in days when an Achaean Knossos was already rising on the neighbouring 
slope. 

For the present Period, on the other hand, may certainly be claimed a fine 
painted plaster relief fragment found at a low level in a basement Yv est of Vnv . 
the later Stepped Portico, A man's fingers are here seen holding the end mtnt - 
of a gold necklace to which is lied some article of attire of a deep blue 
colour, and chequered in a manner recalling the tartan of the * Sacral Knots 
already described . 9 The necklace itself consists of globular beads and 
pendant heads of a negroid type, which have been illustrated in tit tail ubn\ s . 

See p. 375 seqq. J See p. 43° 1 ^ P* 312f and * lgl 231 * 
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The dull orange colour of the beads and the faces of the pendants shows 
that the material was of gold, A raven lock, evidently belonging to the 
wearer of the jewel, partly shuts out the left of the two pendants. It looks 
as if we had here a fragment of a toilet scene, sacral probably in its relations, 
where a necklace attached behind the neck to a piece of stuff was litted 
above its owner's bosom. That the wearer was of the female sex is a natural 
supposition, and its fitting oil by a male hand might seem appropriate to 
some wedding ceremony—perhaps a ifpht ydfio?. In other respects the 



l ie. 383, 1’ n a gmoct or I’.vi nted Sivcco Relief or Max’s Hanii holding Corxkk or 

Kolia and Jewel (J), 

subject suggests a close analogy with the * Ladies in llhie' described below', 
one of whom is depicted as fingering a necklace of round beads. 

Small as it is. this fragment gives a key to a figure group of life size— 
forming part perhaps of an extensive frieze—that had adorned some upper 
chamber in the immediate neighbourhood of the Central Palace Shrine. 
From tile position indeed in which it lay it may well have found a place in 
the Columnar Hall above the Pillar Crypts, to which the large column 
bases belonged that have been illustrated above. 1 The exquisite finish of 
this work Is unsurpassed by any Mtnoan painted relief of which remains 
have been preserved, and the careful rendering of the smallest details may 
he compared w ith that of the best ' Miniature Frescoes * of the succeeding 


1 P‘ 4-1 -p Fig, 318. 
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epoch, The colours are exceptionally well preserved. The ground is 
a milky white, the fingers Venetian red, the beads and the faces of the negroid 
heads are a rich yellow, indicating the golden material: their hair is black 
and the earrings and the details of the features are of a bright red,’ The 
knotted end of the piece of stuff is of a deep blue — not of the Egyptian cobalt 
tint—and the tartan pattern visible on it is marked out with black lines. 

The Iwst dated deposit of painted stucco belonging to the dose of the 
Third Middle Mi norm Period was that, already described in another con- 



Fic. 384. I’.MKTin Stucco Fragment illustratix* Fresco ♦Shorthand’: 

FROM RELOW ‘ KaSELLa' FLOOR OF XIII IK MAGAZINE 0- 


nexion, 9 found between the * Kasella lloors of the Ihirteenth Magazine. 
The facades of columnar buildings there seen (bigs. -tin. d-l) are of 
special interest as supplying, on a somewhat larger scale, the immediate fore¬ 
runners of the designs on the so-called * Miniature Frescoes , belonging, as 
is shown by other evidence, to the latest phase ol the Ihird Miuoan 
Period, With these architectural frescoes there were, moreover, fragments, 
designed on a corresponding scale (big. 31*4), showing, above traces of a line 
of wall, dense crowds of spectators,' 1 like those associated with the miniature 

1 See the enlarged reproduction, p. 31 a, 1 Se e A itosswit Atl&t, i, 1*1. t I, !■ ig. ti. 

Fig. 231, with the colour scale. The group of spectators seen on the principal 

1 See above, p p. 443. 445. and c£ Khossos, fragment are backed by waved zones of yellow 
AV/itr/, 19134, p, 40 setjq. and sky-blue. 
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panels. These too were hastily sketched in what may be called a pictorial 
shorthand—due to the necessities of the fresco process, and except for their 
somewhat larger size and rougher execution, very closely approach the later 
series . 1 A clue to the character of the spectacle is probably supplied by 
another painted fragment from the deposit, derived, however, from a panel 
on a larger scale, depicting a fine bull’s head, together with the ends of the 
flying locks of some acrobatic figure (Fig. This fragment evidently 

belonged to a circus scene, resembling those of the later wall-paintings 
found in the East Quarter of the Knossian Palace, The bull's head in this 
case, however, is executed in a superior sti le, and may best compare with the 
head of one of the finest painted stucco reliefs from the Northern Entrance 
Passage.* The religious features in the columnar buildings seen on the 
painted fragment with which the bull’s head was associated, make it probable 
that, as in other cases, these sports of the Palace arena were held in honour 
of the Great Mmoa.ii Goddess. 

1 1 will be seen from the above examples that, by the Third Middle Minoan 
Period, the art of wall-painting had attained its full maturity of technique 
and design. The researches and minute analysis of specimens of this 
painted stucco, carried out by Mr. Noel Heaton, have now conclusively 
shown that, though occasionally supplemented by some slight recourse to 
tempera, this was a true fresco process, in its execution akin to the btmt 
fresco of the Italians. ■ 1 ts remarkable characteristic is that it seems to have 
been carried out in pure lime plaster. This at least is the conclusion to 
which all tests hitherto applied to it have led. 1 The first crude beginnings 
of this lime plaster can lie traced back almost to Neolithic times.' It began 
with a definite utilitarian object, the protection, namely, of the surface of 
loose rubble and sun-dried brick, of which the early walls were con¬ 
structed, and we see it already well illustrated on those of the E, M. II 
and Iv, M. Ill huiklings at Vasil iki, In this case the plaster contained 
about 40 per cent, of carbonate of lime, the remainder being made up 
mainly of silica and alumina, with a backing of pebbles, fragments of 
pottery, and chopped straw, A typical section * shows about 5 centimetres 
thickness of this plaster with a well-marked line of cleavage indicating that 
there was an upper coat, about one and a half centimetres thick, of somewhat 

1 See VoL 11. (iyn), \>. Hi seqq,; and On the Nature 

1 See VoL II, tind Method 0/ execution of sped mens of painted 

' The Mura! Paintings of Fnossos. fount, plaster from the Palace of Tiryns (in Tiryns II ; 
f{- Society of A ris t ly to; Minoan Lime Plaster J)ie Freshen des Palastct, Athens, 1912)- 
and Freseo Painting, R.J, B. A. Jjurn., xviii * R.J. F A. fount., xviji, p. GyS, Jig. t. 
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Fjo. 385, Bull's Head Fresco from between ‘Kaselu 1 Flooks of XIIIth Magazine (J). 
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finer texture. This plaster was of a dirty yellow colour and very hard 
and tenacious. 

In the Middle Minoan Age a greater proportion of lime was used, and 
we note a progressive refinement in the stucco material till the surface layer 
becomes practically pure and beautifully white in section, though this was 
generally applied to a coarser backing. By the close of the Middle and tile 
early part of the I-ate Minoan Age the technique attained its highest per- 



Fir.* 3tui. Section or Tvfical Painted Plaster (J)* 


fectiox). 1 A section taken by Mr* 1 leaton from a fragment of painted plaster 
belonging to the last Palace Period is given in Fig. 38*3, showing part of the 
coarser backing and two layers of fine plaster above. 

Where there was a gypsum backing the liner stucco could be applied 
directly and the plaster layer was therefore appreciably thinner, or at times* 
as in ihe case of the staircase of the Royal Villa to the N,E. of the Palace* 
a mere wash.- It seems possible that the comparative thinness of the 


1 According to my own observations (mainly 
due to the te5-t explorations of 1913}* some 
very pure stuccooceursoccasicnally in M.Mp U 
deposits, and the Saffron-gatherer Fre>co must 
be taken ns an illustration of this. But the bulk 
of 1 he plaster -Still contained an admixture of 
day and grit down to IVL M* IIL It is at this 
time that painted stucco generally assumes the 
tine white texture which continues to charac¬ 


terise it throughout the l jug Minoan Age. 

: 1 About one-sixteenth of an inch 1 (Heaton* 
A", / A T LJmm.y wiif f p. 70 j). The plaster was 
usually al>oui half an inch thick when directly 
applied to gypsum walls. In the case of ttie 
1 Marbled Fresco' it was less than this* The 
view is expressed elsewhere that the gypsum 
dadoes were generally decorated w ith a painted 
Stucco WTlstu 
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plaster layer of the ("raiments 011 which the Marbled Fresco described above 
was painted may be due 10 the fact that it had been applied to gypsum 
slabs, Hs fine alabaster veining would thus have a direct bearing on its 
place on the walls. 

In the case of the stucco reliefs—as is well shown by the remains Stucco 
of two female breasts (Fig, 387) belonging to the series of the High r 5 ‘ 


Ftcx 3S7. Farts or I licit Rfiukf or Painted Stucco kepresf-nting Female Breasts and 
showing the Fine Surface Coating overlaid on the Scored Moui-uing h&low. 

Reliefs (L, M. I) T —the finer coating was overlaid on a roughly modelled 
surface of more clayey composition, scored with incised lines to give a hold 
to the surface layer (Fig. 387), Et further appears that this modelling was 
sometimes added after the flat surface had been already prepared, and In 
one case even treated to a thin wash of red . 3 The labour was thus in this 
case divided between the ordinary house-painter and the skilled artist, 

1 These high reliefs in painted slucco are fully illustrated in a Section of \ oh 11, 
a Heaton* A\ L B. A. Kviii, p* j to* 
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The material of this fine plaster proves, from the analysis of a number 
of typical samples by Mr, l lea ton, to have consisted of practically pure chalk 
lime. 1 As he points outr by using 1 this material for the plaster ot the 
walls something was lost of the hardness and tenacity which the admixture 
of alumina silicates had given to the earlier class. But the main object now 
was. not so much the structural reinforcement of the walls, as to provide 
a perfectly smooth surface for their painted decoration. 



Fiu. 388. Entrance Haw. or Subterranean Quarry, Knossos, 
with SQUARE-Hewn I’ii t ar BuproRtinc Rook, 


The analysis of various specimens of this fine plaster brought out the 
interesting fact that the limestone, by the burning of which this material was 
obtained, corresponded with that of the great subterranean quarry, the cave¬ 
like mouth of which opens on the hill-side, at Hagta I rini, about 2 miles 
above the site of the Palace. 5 This quarry, with many branches and 
labyrinthine turns and with vaults at intervals, supported by huge square cut 
pillars (see Fig, 388), honeycombs the neighbouring range and finds another 
exit in a defile beyond. Its vast scale shows the persistence with which the 

■ The content of carhorule of lime was A Heaton, R. I. B, A. Jaunt., to'ili, p. 
found lo vary from 90 to 94 per cent. Fig. 3, reproduced here as Fig. 38#. 11 £ 

1 R. /. /A A, Ji'itrn.. sviii, p. 699. remarks that ihe compos!lion of the plaster 

is ‘ too closely similar to be accidental ’. 
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finest layers of the rock were sought, no doubt mainly for structural purposes, 
from a very early time. Some blocks half sawn out are of a Minpan character 
and the laminations of the stone answer to those visible on many of the Palace 
blocks. A similar subterranean quarry above Goriyna h Song known to 
travellers, has been described as the Labyrinth. 1 It is clear, however, that 
classical tradition connected the name of the Labyrinth at Knossos with the 
remains of an actual building, the portico of which is shown on vases repre¬ 
senting the slaughter of the Minotaur. a There can be little doubt that It 
was the great Palace itself. 

In Early Mmoan times only a single colour seems to have been 
applied to the plaster-surface, a red ochre which was afterwards burnished 
by hand. This red-faced plaster was applied indiscriminately to walls and 
pavements. 3 But by the close of the First Middle Minoan Period, as is 
shown by Lhe remarkable fragment of painted stucco from the Early Palace 
reproduced in Coloured Plate I above, a considerable advance both in 
colour and in the decorative method had been already achieved* We note 
here the presence of three colours, red. white, and black, and can trace not 
only tlie skilful imitation of the 'barbotlne' decoration of the contemporary 
polychrome pottery, but the use of some mechanical appliance for printing 
the curvilinear pattern. There can be little doubt that the complicated 
spi rail form designs of the Middle Mmoan Age were produced as in this 
case with the aid of a stencil or of a template, and it has even been 
possible, with the help of an engraved figure of the latter object on a crafts¬ 
man s signet of M. M + 11 date, to reconstruct the [saltern of a eon tern|Horary 
ceiling, 1 

Of the colours mainly used in the wall-paintings at the time of the full 
perfection of the Art in the Knossian Palace, Mr, Heaton 5 considers that 
the white ’was composed of calcium carbonate, probably employed in the 


1 if pr.\U ( Tmzr/s mid $n Crtte « 

i, p. 65), who knew of ihu ‘ Labyrinth k i>f 
Gortyna, did nut advance beyond the con- 
jmute that there might have been l a similar 
subterranean quarry or labyrinth in the heart 
of lhe adjacent hills that surround the site 
of lhe Capital of Minos'. The mouth of the 
K litre* wn quarry is much concealed, which 
may account for the fact that its exigence had 
escaped the observation of himself and other 
travellers* 

* See P. Welters, Darsfrlfungen dts L&ty- 


rintki [ SiHnngshtritkte d. A" Bayer* 
lyaj, p, 113 seqq.). 

* A good example of this Marly Minoan 
red-faced plaster was found hear the N.EL 
Magazines at Knossos. The wall piaster was 
here indistinguishable from that of the floor 
and both were hand polished. For lhe use of 
this red-fared plaster at Vasili In, set- above r 
P* 7-- 

* Hce {Vr/tf n Pwfctgrrtphs, if, //..S'., xiv„ 
PI. XII and p. 50seqq.) t and cf. p. 274,above. 

R. /, IK A* fount., xvsiu pp. 4, J- 
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form of hydrate of lime, as used In modern and mediaeval limes'. The 
black seems to have been of the nature of a carbonaceous shale or slate like 
i he Italian chalks described by Cennino Cennmi, 1 The red and yellow colours 
presented all the characteristics oi iron earths. 1 he yellow answers to 
yellow ochre and this on calcination produces a light red. The deep red 
which was largely employed front the earliest times* is a purer form of oxide 
of iron, probably prepared from haematite. 8 In the earlier part of the Middle 
Minoan Age a deep natural blue was in use. Somewhat later, however, a blue 
of brilliant cobalt hue, a crystalline silicate oi copper. 4 begins to take its 
place, and bv the beginning of the Late Minoan Age the predominance of this 
splendid pigment was fully established. It is dear that this is identical with 
the blue pigment early in use in Egypt and may be regarded as an Egyptian 
product. Its frequent use in Crete from the closing phase of the Middle 
Minoan Period onwards is one of the many indications of dose commercial 
relations with the Nile Valley. This material is the classical ‘ kyanos ' and 
mediaeval ‘smalt’.* The green that occurs in Lhe case of foliage was 
prepared by mixing blue and yellow; it is only later, as at Tiryfls that 
a pure green pigment was employed, probably obtained by grinding 
malachite. 4 The use of a pigment of this character goes back, however, 
to prehistoric times in Egypt. 

It is impossible to doubt that the painted stucco was the result of 
a true fresco process. Everywhere we find indications that the pigments 
were applied when the stucco was still moist, Sometimes outlines are 
sketched by means of a blunt point passed over the soft surface. In the 
architectural pieces the artist’s brush was guided by horizontal lines at close 
intervals, and these were also produced by means of taut string, in the case 


1 In Turns, ii, p. iij, Mr. Ilea ion speaks 
of the black pigment there used m 4 an impure 
form of carbon containing a large amount nf 
mineral matter, probably prepared by charring 
hones \ 

3 Mr, Heaton quotes Professor Hinders 
Petrie {Abyd&s, ii P p. 38} Hr the statement that 
ibis pigment was imported into Egypt from 
Crete in Early Dynastic days. The cups T how 
ever, referred to as con mining red ochre canny t 
be regarded as of Cretan fabric. 

% Heaton* Ttrym, it, p. 215, 

' Yw Fouqud, Bull. Jjwv dw Mints tk 
voi. MX, p. 36* and C&tttpttt dfct\ r 

voL toS t p. 325. FcHique's resuits were con¬ 


firmed and amplified by Dr. A. I\ I-aurie 
(Fr* jv. 1914 (No. A. 61 2}. p, 41S 5cqq-)- 

The blue be suites (p* 431) + was prepared from 
copper carbonate quart?, and fusion mixture 
alone + or from the same ingredients with the 
addition of calcium carbonate* The material 
is of the same composition as that used from 
prehistoric limes in Egypt for glaring objects 
of sandstone (*>/. p + 4*8)+ 

B This is not p as Mr. Heaton |h. tints out, 
Murnl Paiutin&s of Kmss&Sj p. 5, note,.identical 
with the modern ‘smalt 1 , which h 4 n potash 
glass coloured with cobalt 

' Heaton, in TTryns^ ii s p* sib. 
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of elaborate decorative designs the parts of the surface that they occupy were 
habitually divided up into small squares by lines arranged horizontally and 
vertically in reference to the pattern, A good example of this procedure 
will be seen in the patterns of the sleeves in the fresco given below 
representing the 'Ladies in BlueV These guiding lines were only drawn 
In the places where they were actually required and were not continuous over 
the whole Held. 

Owing to the wet process we also constantly hud the pigments interfused 
with die stucco coating to an appreciable extent beneath the surface, I he 
upper washes of colour have also a tendency to penetrate the lower and even at 
times to enter the stucco below. *1 lie durability of the colours is marvellous 
and pieces of the painted stucco that have been exposed to the elements 
for over ten years since the excavation are to-day even brighter than when 
they were exhumed* That the colours were so exceptionally fixed seems to 
stand in relation to the abnormally thick stucco coating on which they were 
laid, the lime solution, or calcium hydrate, that supplied the fixing material 
finding its way to the surface from a greater collecting area. 

All the analyses and microscopic observations carried out by Mr. I lea ton 
lead to the conclusion that the plaster was essentially composed ot pure 
caustic 1tme h without the admixture of inert material such as the 
marble dust used at Pompeii or in mediaeval frescoes, 3 Rut how this 
magnificent lime plaster was prepared by the Minoan craftsmen 'remains 
a matter of conjecture. The traditions 0 ! their emit have vanished with 
them/ 2 

The depth of the stucco coating itself a horded special facilities for the 
fresco painters, since the plaster surface remained longer moist; but rapid 
execution was still a prime necessity, 1 hus in the more detailed work, such 
as the + Miniature Frescoes' with their crowded groups like Fig, 384 above, 


1 See below; p, 545, Fig. 'M 7 + 

1 TAt .1 /ram/ paintings of A'm;, St. Scatty 
of Arts Joitrtt., rej io t pp. 5, fu 

11 is, as Mr. Heaton points out s "contrary 
to itie unanimous opinion of those who have 
had practical experience; of plaster that pure 
linte could produce the magnificent stucco that 
we hive before tis. + j. A. SchneidcrTranken 
(A/A. Mitih., xxxvili* 11313* p. fflj »qq.J ha* 
suggested that. the colours were simply fixed 
by mixing lime-water (' Kalchorilch ’) with thu 
pigments, Iiut Mr. Heaton, who bad himself 


examined this possibility, informs me that it 
is inconsistent with the actual phenomena. 
Colours bid on either a moist or dry stucco 
surface by this process are neatly superposed 
tin t*ne another, and a section shows clean flat 
layers t But t he pigmentsof t h e M inoon frescoes 
were constantly interfused and also often 
spread beneath the wot stucco surface* Mr, 
Heaton admits the possibility that lime-water 
may Imvtf been mixed with the colours, but 
this at most would have been a supplementary 
device 
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wp have constant evidence of a kind of "artistic shorthand’, 1 In the 
smaller compositions such as these ami the " Taurcador Frescoes'” the 
process was assisted by the subdivision of the fields into comparatively 
small panels—the remainder of the waif space being covered by a fiat wash 
of white, or more frequently red. In some cases, notably in the 1 Flying 

Fish fresco’ from Melos, 
-—itself clearly the work 
of a Knossian artist—the 
edges of the plaster have 
a smooth fiat surface "as 
though the picture had 
been enclosed in a wooden 
frame Mere horizontal 
bands, and borders of 
mechanical design might be 
executed by the ordinary 
workmen, the more elabo¬ 
rate panels being filled in 
by artists of a higher grade 
* working with a raj ijd ity and 
certainty born of constant 
practice and long estab¬ 
lished tradition \ A1 though, 

Ftc, m Fresco from Basement bv Stewed as modelling ot thr. 
Portico, showing Feowkrinu Quve Srmav (|v,), stucco reliefs shows, they 

were fully aware of the 
value of such features, the artists limited themselves 1 to outline and wash 
in two dimensions 

Apart from the fragments with tile architectural and other designs from 
the K asdics* and the Spiral Fresco and reliefs derived from the M.M. HI 
East Hail, 4 the best stratigraphic evidence as to the wall-paintings of the 
present Period is supplied by the South-East House, to the importance of 
which in relation to the Central Palace cult attention has been already called. 7 

* See my remarks, AWjsi, Rtjierf, n>oo. mg to [he latest Palace epoch (L. M. II), 
P 1 47- shading is shown by means of cross-batching. 

! See VoJ. 11 , anti Ktumian Atlas. * See above, |i. 44 j seqip.and Figs. SI <», 321 ; 

' ProfessorR,C-Ttasamjuei, ph\/ak&t\ p,71. and p. 53J seqq„ Fig*, as4 t 3US. 

' In ihc case oft hie Griffin Fresco, however, ■ See above, p, -,71 ser|(|, 

found in the Room of ibe Throne and belong- ’ See above, [>. 4 j 3 seqq! 
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Tlie remains of frescoes that here came to Hght seem, from the position 
Jit which they were found, to have been mainly derived from a columnar hall 
above the Pillar Cn pr of this house, the latest elements of which, as shown 
by tbe pottery, belong to the concluding phase ol M. M. 111. 1 he wall- 

paintings here are of special value from the illustration that they afford 
of the high level by this time attained in the naturalistic rendering of 
plant forms, 

The most striking of the fragments of wall-painting here brought to 
light, derived apparently from this columnar hall, was a group of white 


F Ifl. 300* 

lilies with orange anthers and green foliage on a dark red ground (see 
Coloured Plate VI)* 1 Some of tbe petals of one of the lower flowers 
seem to have been detached by the passing breeze : a natural touch which 
goes beyond mere decorative art. This detail is so surprising that we 
might be tempted to ascribe it to accident rather than design, but trees 
swayed by the wind are seen on a seal impression of this Period- 1 

The lilies themselves bear a certain affinity to those of the "lily vases 
to be described below, but in a freer style- Near this group were found 
other fresco remains showing graceful olive foliage. Another painted stucco 

1 PI. VI is from the drawing by Mr. U. Bagge Gmdb Museum ami is now a boith-work. 
of the fragments as originally reconstituted- It 1 Sul- p + btjj, 5ID, from the Temple 
broken up in the course of transport lu the Repositories* 
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fragment 1 (Fig, 3PP) depicts a flowering olive spray, already cited* as supply¬ 
ing a more naturalistic parallel to the conventional olive foliage with alter- 



] to. 301. l-RKSCO Dssicjt or CaT 5TAI.K1SC, l'KEASAKT. HaGIA 1 K 1 APA (Jr.). 


nating red and white leaves seen on a fragment of a M. M. II polychrome 
vase. In the present case the seasonal variations in the lints of the leaves 
are indicated by dark ruddy brown and ivory white.* 

1 From a basement W. of the Stepped 3 A coloured illustration of this will be given 
Portico on the Central Court. hi iny A'mssian Atias f i, PL D. 2 * 

” See above* |>, 363. 
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Even more exquisite in its natural inspiration is a small piece (Fig. 
from the S.E. House, showing spikclets of reeds or grasses, round one of 
which is coiled the tail of what appears to be a small harvest mouse. 

This fragmentary design, sketched by a master hand, may at least give 
some idea of the free spirit that pervaded the panel to which it belonged. 
Were it the only record of such work belonging to this Age at Knossos, we 
should be entitled to believe that a similar naturalistic school existed here to 
that which produced themuchmore fully preserved frescoes found by Professor 
Halbherr in a room of the Palace of Hagia 1 riada. I lie reconstructions 
of the remains of these by Dr, Stefam show' that there was here a series 
of scenes of animals amidst ivy-covered rocks and various kinds of plants 
and flowers. A part of one of these wall-paintings here given for com¬ 
parison. Fig. 30 l t * shows a cat stalking a pheasant-like bird, which, as will be 
seen, finds a near parallel at Knossos*. Fite characteristic contour-lines ol 
the rocks on these frescoes also bear a close resemblance to the alabaster- 
like graining of the Marbled Dado from the South-East borders of the 
Knossian Palace, ascribed above to this Period . 1 

Among the unpublished fragments front Hagia 1 riada a portion ol 
a kneeling female figure, apparently gathering crocuses, seems to be 
a somewhat later variant ot the Saffron-gatherer iresco. 1 lie crocus- 
flowers here are arranged in tubs resembling those on the votive laience 
robes from the Temple Repositories. I hese like the clumps of lilies 
belonging to the same fresco, reproduced in b ig. -l-b> below recall examples 
on M. M. Ill pots and jars. 

These comparisons enforce the conclusion that the Hagia Triada 
frescoes fit on to the other artistic w orks that mark the culminating phase of 
the M.M. Ill Period. 

Tlte tufts of flowers seen in these Hagia Triada frescoes suggest some 
slight reflection of the lotus and papyrus dumps ol Egyptian Nilc-pieces. 
A certain hybridism, as Professor Halbherr has observed , 11 is noticeable 
in the flowers and foliage—leavesof Ctlijicctic being combined with flowers of 
Com posit a e. Flowers like white violets have leaves of a more bramble-like 
character. 

That the cat and pheasant fresco of Hagia Triada had its analogy at 

1 For a coloured: illustration see K/iossinu l or the bird compare also a fragment 
Atlas w i, PL 1 L 1. of ci fresco from Phylukopl [PAy 6 ii&pi t [>« 77 f 

■ Hslbbftt, Af#Jt+ *hiL t viii, FL VIII and Fig. 65). 
p< 58; compare Rizzo, Stotifi dtff Art? to, ' See p. $$ 6 t Fig, 

p. 101, Fig + 34. 4 M&n. Ant.j xiu, p. 57. 
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Knos&ian Knossos is shown by two painted stucco fragments found closely juxtaposed 
Cat'w/' 1 ’ n olie heaps on tf ie North border of the Palace. One of these 

Pheasant (Fig. i*£>'2 it) gives the upper part of the head of a cat, though of a different 
1 ejL ‘ type from the animal of the l lagia Triada design (inset). The ears are 
more rounded, the yellow ground of the side of the face is covered with 
white spots, and the pupil of the eye is blue. For some of these details the 
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Fig. a p ir. Fresco Fragments shows ho partes of 1 > iwd and Cat*s Head, 

Knossos; Hf.au of Cat, Hagia Triaija (inskt). 


artist may have drawn on his fancy, at the same time the white patch round 
the eye is a feature characteristic of the wild-cat, a common Cretan species, 1 
The other fragment {Fig.392A) displays a section of the tail and outspread 
wings of a bird of brilliant plumage. The tail feathers indicate an elongated 
form and seem to have been banded with dark stripes, but their colours are 
not as well preserved as those of the wings. These show an enter row of red- 

1 Miss Dorothea Bate remarks* * a wild cat from Sard Lina 1 {Thi of Orff, in 

(/y/is ugrius) is not uncommon in the island, Aubyn Trevor- Battye, Camping in Crrft 
and seems to resemble most closely specimens (1913), p. 235). 
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tipped orange plumes and a double row within of blue feathers with darker 
tips. It may be observed that the colours of these Knosstau fragments 
arc much better preserved than those of the Hagra 1 riada painting, which 
have suffered from fire. Certainly in this case the brilliant plumage seems 
best compatible with some kind of pheasant, but the analogy supplied by 
the cat's head does not lead us to expect accuracy in the colouring. 



Fig. 393. FlyinoFish Fresco krou Fhylakopi ; Kjsossian School 


The cat's head and bird are here again turned in the same direction, which 
agrees with the supposition that the animal was in pursuit of its prey. 

An obvious comparison with these scenes is supplied by the well- ^ 
known N tie-pieces in which cats are seen pursuing water- fowl amidst t^nof 
papyrus thickets. The cat and land-bird amidst ivy covered rocks in fact 
represent the translation of the Egyptian river-side motive into indigenous 
terms. It is characteristic indeed of the independent spirit of this epoch 
that these Nile scenes were not as yet taken over literally, as they undoubtedly 
were early in the succeeding Late Minoan phased 

1 See Vet It 
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It has already been noted that the faience reliefs frum the Temple 
Repositories, exhibiting flying-fish and oilier marine creatures amidst rock- 
work, bear an extraordinary resemblance to the well-known painted stucco 
panel from Phyla k op i presenting similar subjects (Fig, -hia). 1 That this is 
the work of a contemporary Knossian artist can hardly be gainsaid. The 



I’n;. 394. Pari or ins Dolphin l'niisco from Qt? run's Megarqk, Knossos. 

picture, as already noted, seems to have been enclosed in a wooden frame, 
and the suggestion has even been made that the painted panel was exported 
ready-made from Knossos,* But this conclusion is hardly necessary. 

Executed w ith the rapid touch of the fresco painters' art, this design 

1 Excavation! oi Ph\ hihpi, PI, 11 1 (from pai niings, however, with bumem figures, equally 
a drawingt>y M. GillhSmn ), and see Prof. R. C. Knossian in character (see Iwlotr p. 544 ), 
Bosanquet, op. tit,, |>|i, 70-;. must certainly have been executed on the 

1 Bosanquet, op, rit., p, 71, The wall* spot. 
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is au unsurpassed rendering of the lively and varied motions of these 
4 Swallows 1 of tile Sen*. Their alternate course in air and water Is here 
exquisitely rendered by the play of the wings* now open for flight now thrown 
back for diving beneath the surface of the waves, and all amidst a sw irl of 
spray and bubbles. 

This composition, though more vivacious in character, shows a close The 

parallelism in style and subject with the much larger fresco of dolphins 

and other fish found in the Queens Megaron at Knossos (Fig. 394). Kmsm. 

This Dolphin Fresco seems to have been cleared from the walls on the 

occasion of the great remodelling that had set in during the last epoch 

of the Palace , 1 and its remains ivere found in too fragmentary a con- 

dition for it to be possible 

to reconstruct the composition 

in its original form. It had JMphin 
,. . h ' * . ■ . Fresco: 

evidently occupied a consider- Kamkjs. 

able wall-space, but the most 
that could be done was to place 
the figured pieces together In 
a certain relation to one another 
according to a tentative scheme 
of my own. Fig. 394, photo¬ 
graphed from the original 
fresco, reproduces a part of this 
for the better illustration of the derails and technique* 

The body colour of the upper part of the dolphins and of their fins 
and tails is a deep blue of the older class, more ultramarine than cobalt in tone, 
with black outlines. A double baud of orange yellow runs along their sides 
and their bellies are of a creamy white. The smaller fish by which they are sur¬ 
rounded show variations of the same colour scheme. Some remains of a border 
were also found, of which a fragment is shown in Fig. 395. It is of a dark 
bistre hue and presents an irregular edge with prickly projections, perhaps 
intended to depict coralline-covered rocks, and according to analogy, shells, 
sponges, or other marine growths would have been coupled with this. 



RID SAND 


Pig, 3D5 + Fit acme si or CgraLU HK Boruer 

BELONGING TO DOLPHIN pKESCO. 


1 XiAiSul'u^apti, 

1 The fragments mostly occurred along the 
line of the comparatively late wall, which 
formed the Eastern border of the E. HghUifca 
of ibis Megaton according to the existing 
arrange. 1 men l. Some sherds of L. M JI j sotfce ry 


were found among the latest elements of the 
stratum in which they occurred. 

* The panel containing this fresco in the 
Candut Museum was put Eogeiliet by Mr. 
Theodore Fyfe in accordance with tha*j 
scheme. 
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Meneath the rock border were remains of a Venetian red band, presumably 
belonging to a dado* A suggestion of the original place on the walls of this 
marine painting will be seen in the restored view of the Queen's Megaron, to 
be included in the Second Volume of this work. 

As noted above, this work, though of finer technique and more 
careful execution, presents singular points 
of comparison with the Instantaneous 
sketches preserved to us in the Flying 
Fish panel. The resemblance extends 
to minute details such as the sea-spray and 
bubbles, which here fly off from the fins and 
tails of the fishes in azure wreaths and 
coils dotted on the white ground, and 
impart a marvellous sense of motion to the 
whole design, both paintings are works 
o) the same Knosshn school, and the 
marine, like the floral style or these* 
frescoes, was reflected In M.M. Ill ceramic 
designs. 1 

The connexion between these marine 
designs and those of the faience reliefs of 
marine subjects is so clear that it seems 
safe to refer them to the same approximate 
date. The Pltylakopi wall-painting was 
found on the floor of the Pillar Cry [it of 
the early Palace in association with sherds 
of a Melian class, parallel with the 

M, M. Ill phase in Crete and belonging to the last epoch of the Second 
City of PhylakopL* 

Midi the flying-fish fresco at Phylakopi, and, like it. presumably fallen 
trom a columnar hall above, 3 were found remains, evidently executed on the 
spot by a K nossian artist, of larger pictures showing parts of Lw'o female 


Fit;. 3[Hi, Fresco Design or Part 
or a Woman. Fhvuucopi (£). 


1 See especially the sepulchral urns from 
! J .ichvwimo5, pp. 6&H* 6 to below, 

s My mforiimion. as to ihe pottery k due 
to I>r Mackenzie* who excavated the roum. 
Poiiery paiaUd with L. M. I was found m 
a higher and Inter floor leval, 

A column base (Pfyfafofi, p F 6i, Fig* gGj 


be longing to (his was actually found rri ihc 
sanif area as the fresco fragments ft *hows 
a square fouling from which rises a circular 
Ikisc for list" shaft and thus answers to a type uf 
lodged column-base that seems to have been 
in vogue by the beginning of M* M T lit (see 
above, p. 2 T 3 ). 
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Fine (inures, the limbs of which, according to the regular convention, are outlined 
i/eaigns Oil a white ground. One of these wears a robe, embroidered, just below the 
nf Female t,j rt ]l e with two swallows flying in opposite directions, and holds up a skein- 
Knossian like object which she fingers with the other hand,’ l he other is seen in 
Jildto* R a stooping position with both arms held down in front (big* AE>it). - The 
drawing here is of singular purity and beauty, suggesting a figure on a white 



Kin, ass. Hand slightly vhder Life Size, from ' h*ni£> is- Blue’ Fresco, 


Athenian kkyt/ios some twelve centuries later in date. It is in perfect 
harmony with a series of fragments, also delineating female figures, found, 
much smoke-stained, in a deposit outside the North wall o( the 'Rovd 
Magazines' at Knossos. From the locality in which they were unearthed it 
is probable that these had formed pari of the decorations of ihe great East 
l lall of the Palace as it existed about the close of this Period. 

Sparse and fragmentary as are these remains, a careful 1 study has 

1 PhytakopU [' 73 , Fig. 6 i. new links of evidence. On the basis of these 

1 Op, dti p, 74 , Fig* 6 li Monsieur (ill Iteron has executed ihe toriHianl 

Supplementary researches made for me restored skclrh seen in Fig* Mi 7. The hr-ads 
by Mr. Droop in *914 brought m\ some of the ladies are iiia own addition, and the 
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resulted in the reconstruction of the upper part of what was clearly a group of 
seated ladies (Fig. 397). They are of natural she, and anticipate in their pose 
and expressive gestures those of the 1 Miniature Frescoes’ to he described in 
a succeeding Section, Their bosoms are open and they wear blue short-sleeved 
bodices with rich embroidery. Their wrists, necks, and tresses are bejewelled, 
and the action of one of the hands H shown nearly life size in Fig. 398, which 
is seen fingering the beads of a necklace, and of another, apparently about 
to grasp the border of her neighbours dress, sufficiently suggests the 
subject of their conversation. The 1 jewel Fresco \ illustrated in Fig. 383 
above, showing a mans fingers adjusting a lady's necklace, is a variant 
of the same theme. The fine outlines of the arms and hands on these frescoes 
seen against the white ground again curiously recall the beautiful designs 
on white Athenian The 1 Ladies in Blue k convey the impression of 

a nobler and less mannered execution than that seen iti the case of the 
Miniature groups, and. inferendaily, may be taken to belong to a somewhat 
earlier artistic phase. 

These works, which so far as the human form is concerned, must be 
regarded as the most exquisite products of the Knossian limners art, are 
shown by the examples executed for the small Early Palace of Phylakopi 
to be of the same date as the fish frescoes. W orks of this school 
had already made their appearance at Melos at some time anterior to the 
catastrophe of the building in which they were found, which itself, as the 
vessels found on its original floor-level demonstrate, must have taken place 
at the end of M. M, IIL 

Vases showing L. M. I influence were hi fact found in a higher and later 
stratum above the floors of the Pillar Crypts on which these frescoes lay , 1 
We have here an exceptionally precise clue to the date of this whole allied 
group of wall-pain tings* 

An interesting feature both in the border decoration of the dresses in 
this group of frescoes, and in the contemporary designs from Phylakopi, 

details of the coiffures are conjectural, but they 1 The date of the final catastrophe or the 
are here reproduced as giving unity to the com- Pi I fat Rooms at Phylakopi isoeramically equaled 
posftbn. Another set of fragments pu< together with [he 1 bird-vases 1 dt^cribed below (p* 557^ 
by Mr. Droop show part of the bosom, jacket, and contemporary with the imported exam- 
And Tight forearm of another female figure bc> pit* found m the Temple Repositories at 
lunging to a similar group. In contrast to the Knossos (see Mackenzie, J*hylakppi\ p. 262)+ 
1 Ladies tn Blue*, the prevailing colour of the This would imply that the date of the si mo 
dress was here yellow, turned to 0 deep ruddy lures themselves and of their pi mud stucco 
hue by severe burning. The original decoration decoration goes luaek to [he earlier phase of 
in this case was red on the yellow ground* M AT. IIL 
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Fiu. 3fW. n. Bose Arrow Plums ash t>, Fresco Fragment, apparently or Large 

GrIFUNS Wise, SHOWING 1 NOTCHED PLUME* PecO RATION. 


The associations in which these objects were found may be taken to 
imply that they were dedicated to the Minoan Goddess in her quality o! 
Lady of the Chase, so prominent in her later impersonation as Diktynna or 
Bdtomartis, identified by the Greeks with Artemis. On a cornelian lentom 
from Crete. Indeed, the Goddess, here of very matronly proportions, is seen 
in the act of drawing a bow.* 

both specimens of these plumes are smooth below, with two rivet-holes, 
by means of which they seem to have been attached to a plate of metal. 

1 See, Loo + AV/w/ P r 905, p* 6r + 

* Fmtvrifrqgltfp AntiAt Ger/imett, PI. ii r 24 ; Berlin, A r a/a/og t So. 2 * 
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is the recurrence of a wave-like motive, the origins of which, however, do 
not belong to textile industry. 

The same ornament is seen in its true connexion on two votive arrow- 
plumes of bone found with other relics of the Shrine of the Snake Goddess 
in the W, 'Temple Repository' (Fig. :tD9. a). 1 
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1 heir lower ends, too. are sawn off as if for attachment by means of a collar 
to a metal shaft. 1 The stem of the arrow is ornamented with grooves, in 
some of which is a red inlaying material and traces of this are also seen 
between tire plumes. These are artificially cut in a series of crested waves, 
outlined in relief against the red background. 

The curious method of notching the plumes that we sec on these 
votive arrows seems to have had a wider religious association in Mtnoan 
Art. It is also applied to the wings of Sphinxes and Gridins. It occurs, 
for example, on the wings of a Griffin (Fig, 40l>)* in the miniature style that 

will be shown below to have 
flourished in the transitional 
epoch, about the close of the 
Middle Minoan Age. In 
these cases it is often coupled 
with an asterisk mark—itself 
a stellar symbol—which also 
appears in place of the simple 
star-cross on the Cow of 
Hathor. A part of a wing, 
belonging apparently to a 
large figure of a Sphinx or 
Griffin found in the fresco 
heap to the North of the Palace at Knossos is given in Fig 3fM>, b a with 
this asterisk mark between Lite notched plumage, and here we see a common 
variant of this design in which wavelets appear between the wave-like 
notches of the plumes. On a remarkable Sphinx's head found at Mycenae, 
executed in the round in painted stucco,* similar asterisks, in this case ot 
a ruddy hue. appear on the chin, cheeks, and forehead. It is quite possible 
that the same symbolic figure was depicted on the surface of the red inlay of 
which only traces now remain between the notches of the votive arrow- 
plumes of the Knossian Shrine. 

Perhaps the best indication of the religious character of the ’ notched 
plums' motive is supplied by its adoption as a recognized ornament oi the 
skirts of the Goddess herself or of her votaries. Tims it is seen in a simple 
form on the flounces of the bronze figurine described above, 5 and on the 

1 Se* Kmss&t % Rtf art, i 90 j, p, fir, Fig. 40, 1 Tsuntas, I 9 °-> P* r sail'* and 

3 From the fresco lienjis above die N,W* PL i. 

Portico at Knossos* E Sye p + 507 - To btt more fully illuBtfated 

Probably of Early L, I dato. in VqL IL 
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golden borders of those of a remarkable chryselephantine statuette of the 
Snake Goddess. Its true origin has now revealed itself in the characteristic 
markings on. the sides of her sacred adder.* 

As a decorative motive, but still no doubt retaining its sacral associa¬ 
tions—in the same way as the v/as already described—it gained a more 
general currency. It appears on the swallow s wings that formed part of 
the embroidery of the dress of one of the Phylakopi figures belonging to the 
same connexion as Fig. 39li above. 1 As a textile motive it Is still frequent 



Fig, 401 a. Fragment of Wall- 

i'.MK FING (KNOSSOS)pSHOWING SPIRAL 

ahti 1 Notched Plume 'Grkament (J). 

in Late Minoan frescoes, as for instance on the borders of the Cup-bearer's 
dress, and the motive under its original aspect forms part of the ceramic 
repertory of the later * Palace Style *, 2 

Already, however, in tlie L. M. 1 Period this design begins to fall 
away from its originally elegant outlines, suggestive of the crests of breaking 
waves with stars between, and degenerates into a mere zigzag with dotted 
intervals. It is thus seen, for instance, on the borders of the dancing 
lady’s dress in the fresco from the Queen’s Megaron, attributed to the 
succeeding Period 1 and, as pointed out in a later Section of this work, its 
appearance, in a decadent stage approaching this, on the wings of the Griffin 
on the axe of Queen Aah-hotep, Fig. 402 1 —with the name oilier son Aahmes 
c, 1587-1563 R.c,— is a point both of religious and chronological importance. 

6 See V©U 1 V T Pfc. I, p. t 8 i seqq +l and Fig. 143 1 YdL II* 

Fig. Hi i, * From an enlarged pbolugTiiph kindly pto- 

? See p. 546, and p, 7Fig. tii. curud fbr me by Mr. C* <L\ Fdgar of the Cairo 

1 c.g- Ptth . Tombs 0/ KmssoSj p. 157^ Muslim, 
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Of great interest, moreover, in this connexion, was the discover) 1, in the 
circular walled pit ot the West Court at Knossos—paved over at the close 
of the Third Middle Minoan Period—of fragments of movable clay hearths 
coated with painted plaster with decorative zones, among which appeared 
this notched plume motive. We have thus the antecedent of the fixed 



l ii.. -mi. Gmrn.v OX AsF.-m.AHK nurn Qukf.n Aah-hoju's (’..mis with Name 
of Ktxo A.mimks, showing hegcverateu ' Notchk:i< I’lumf. ' Motive. 


hearth of the Megafon at Mycenae, which shows a similar decoration 
(Fig. 401 a} h * coupled in this case with a running spiral zone. On the 
painted stucco fragment from Knossos (Fig. 401 is) we see the + notched 
plume'and spiral ornament placed in juxtaposition in ihe same way as 
on the hearth at Mycenae* In the earlier period at least, the decorators 
of the Palace at Mycenae were craftsmen from the great insular seat of 
the Minoan civilization, and their acclimatized successors, as in this instance, 
faithfully preserved its tradition. 


1 Schuchhartlt t Ji.wwtifivut 

(lid, Sellers) B p. e8(j t Fig* 286 «. The drawing 
by I >r. DOrpfeld (cf. HfMXTtWL, 1SS6} h 
dtrscrilred as representing the third £>f five 
painted plaster layers, Miss Ud'nifred Lamb, 
however, of the British School at Athens,, who, 
in carefully re-examined the hearth, in¬ 


forms me that it is I he eighth layer (not of 10 } 
though it much resembles the fifth. The 
earliest shows the simple 4 notched plume 1 
without I he stars. Some of die intervening 
layers present more horizontal bands, indicative 
of make-shift restoration. But there is a con¬ 
stant reversion to the sacra] prototype. 
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Abundant material supplied by Palace deposits ; Falling' off of ceramic 
fabric consequent on Catastrophe efM.M. 11: Quick naked, too fatal to egg-shell 
and embossed wares; Sy mptoms of recovery ; Reaction on pottery of revival of 
Stone Vase-making; Naturalistic mouldings on Clay vessels; Palatial Store- 
jars; Influence of naturalistic Wall-paintings ; ATM. Ill Pottery Stores and 
deposits of Palace; S. IK Basement—fish-bones in kitchen utensil, inscribed far ; 
The Temple Repositories- imported Ale/ian vessels; Bird on Melton Cases 
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The M. M. Ill pottery, great quantities of which were found, much of it 
intact, in the Palace store-rooms and repositories submerged by the Late 
Mtnoan strata, not only in itself offers rich materials for study but suggests 
some interesting problems in connexion with the history of the building and 
of the whole epoch to which it belongs. 

In many respects it presents a remarkable contrast to the artistic 
products that distinguish this phase of culture in other departments. 
A great deal of it is coarse, ill-made, with a badly finished surface, in¬ 
ferior in its glazing to that of tlu: preceding and succeeding Age, There is 
a great falling off in polychromy, which tends to disappear entirely. 

This ceramic decadence is so abrupt that it is impossible not to 
recognize in it a result of the great catastrophe that befell both Knossos 
and Phaestos at the end of the Second Middle Minoan Period. It looks as 
if the same destructive forces that were at work in the overthrow of the actual 
buildings had been at the same time fatal to some of the artistic craftsmen 
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who in the preceding Age had produced the masterpieces of ceramic fabric 
within Its walk. The exquisite egg-shell wares had no successors* 

That, when the first effects of this destruction had been overcome and 
a period of renewed prosperity and of architectural restoration had set 
in, the pottery still remained for the most part at a comparatively low 
level may be partly explained by the .substitution for it of other materials at 
the board of the Minoan lords. With the new era of wealth now reached, 
vessels in precious metals doubtless came into larger use. At the same time 
the skill of the potters themselves may have been to a great extent diverted 
to a new channel—the production, namely, of the beautiful fabrics in the 
native faience. Under these circumstances earthenware would for the most 
part have been relegated to the cellars and store-rooms or to the use of 
slaves and others of low degree. It is nevertheless clear that by the 
mature stage of this Period a certain ceramic revival had set in and the 
M. M. Ill [jotters were finding new means of artistic expression adapted 
to the new conditions. 

It is not surprising that the wealth in precious metals should not receive 
adequate illustration from the actual contents of the buildings, Tn periods 
of catastrophe such objects are laboriously sought out either by their 
actual owners or by subsequent plunderers. It is obvious that at Knossos 
even the floor chests were thoroughly ransacked. Our only chance of 
recovering any sufficient evidence as to contemporary vessels in gold 
and silver would be the discovery of rich tombs. As it is H we have to turn 
to the Shaft-Graves of Mycenae. 

The general use of the quick wheel for all except the largest vessels was 
itself fatal to the production of the delicate egg-shell and embossed wares, 
imitative of metallic forms, such as excite our admiration in the M. M* 11 
vases brought to light in ihe Royal Pottery Stores. Neither was the later 
technique capable of imparting to their surface the brilliant metallic sheen 
that distinguishes many of these. A falling off in these respects had indeed 
been very perceptible in the later ceramic phase of the preceding Period 
(M. M + II fi) and with it a decline in polychrnmy. 

On the other hand a revival in the art of stone vase-making, that seems 
to have taken place in JVLM. 1 l I f together with the renewed import of alabaster 
vessels consequent on ihe reopening of trade relations with Egypt certainly 
reacted on the contemporary pottery forms. Examples of this have been 
given above In connexion with the remains found in the N.W, Lustra! basin 
and the adjoining area where King Khyaiis lid was found* 1 In particular, 

8 Sabove, p* 415 seqi- 
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stone bowls with shell inlays were, as we have seen, imitated in a class of 
vessels the dark surface of which is dotted with white, while another common 
form is copied from a typical Middle Kingdom alabastron as set on its stand. 
The relief style that now begins on steatite vessels also had its influence. 

In the case of certain large clay basins, in the fabric of which the method 
of quick rotation did not enter, we have seen that beautiful marine reliefs 
were executed quite on a par with those of the contemporary faience and 
implying a similar artistic training on the potter's part. The applied ears of 
barley on a smaller class of vases also afford evidence of considerable skill 
in naturalistic moulding. 

A truly palatial element Is at the same time visible in the stately store- 
jars or ‘ Medallion pkhoi*, to be described below, that were found in the Royal 
Magazines, and which mark the latest phase of the present Period. The 
great revolution in vase forms that characterizes this epoch, accompanied 
by a general tendency to raise anti elongate the vessels, was productive 
moreover of many line profiles which often recall those of choice oriental 
jars. Finally, towards the close of this Period the influence of the natural¬ 
istic style then prevalent in the frescoes on the Palace walls began to reflect 
itself in the monochrome designs of the vase-painters, and helped to com¬ 
pensate for the almost total disappearanee of the earlier polychromy. 

Owing to a fortunate conjunction of circumstances, the Palace of 
K nesses proved to be extraordinarily rich in deposits of the pottery of this 
Period. Apart from the more fragmentary remains, though themselves 
of considerable importance, found in the N.W, Lustral Area and its borders, 
and the masses of M. M. 111 sherds from the * Kouloura' or walled rubbish pit 
beneath the later West Court pavement, a whole series of stores of M-M. 111 
vessels in a practically perfect condition were found, buried not only by catas¬ 
trophic causes hut by a deliberate process of filling in throughout the Palace 
site. From the jjoint of view of the present work a summary account of the 
principal deposits is here given in connexion with the magazines and reposi¬ 
tories In which they occurred. 

S.W. Basement 

Some remains of vases of this Period were found, as already described, 1 
among the early elements of the ‘Kaselles’ of the West Magazines, includ¬ 
ing the group shown in Fig. above. In a basement South of the Maga¬ 
zines near the S.W. angle of the Palace there came to light a set nf complete 
vessels of a ‘kitchen* type, some of which are shown in Fig, 403.* They 

1 Sep p. 45found over: metres bdo* the upper floor level 
■ Kmss&s^ Rfp&rf, 1901+ p T ia They wire in & stratum of carbonized wootL 
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show a light clay-coloured surface, except that a is broadly decorated with a 
triple spray of reddish brown. With them were plain barrel-shaped pots Pot with 
with tripod bases, 1 one of which contained a grey deposit with fish’s febrae.^ 
vertebrae—an interesting contribution to our knowledge of the ^linoan 
dietary. A contemporary intaglio- found N T orth of the site shows a fisher- 


Kir,. 1 tV}, Guoui* or Vessels from S.W. Basement i . 1 , 

man holding a cuttle-fish and a very plump fish, probably the much-esteemed 
Cretan * SkarosFish-bones are easily missed in an excavation, but the 

* Similar puis were found in the Jf.E. * A sardonys of the * flattened cylinder' 
Magazines. Seebdow, Fig. 414. form much in vogue in this Period. See 

p. 6;7, Fig. -Ifl", below. 
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theory, built formerly on negative grounds, that the ‘ Mycenaeansas they 
were then called, abstained from lisli 1 must definitely go by the board.- 

The most remarkable vessel found in the deposit was a tall two-handled 
jar, resembling that shown in Fig. 403, it, of the elongated class very character¬ 
istic of this Period, which bore upon its shoulders a graffito inscription of five 
characters, belonging to the Linear Class A, s incised when the clay was still 
wet (see Fig. 4o!i). The vessel itself, which except for its handles presents 
a curiously Chinese contour, is reproduced in Fig. AI <i, 

It is interesting to note that all the graffito inscriptions on pottery found 
on the Palace site, including single signs as well as groups, presented 
characters of this earlier linearized Class and belonged to M. M. 111 vessels.* 
The chronological value of this phenomenon is evident. 

The Temple Repositories. 

It has already been noticed that the Temple Repositories contained 
a large store of vessels belonging to the latest M. M. 111 phase. These 
vessels were found in an upper layer, over a metre thick, above the shallower, 
fatty stratum containing the objects of art and cult. Some of these have 
been already illustrated In the photographic big. :13:5 as they were set on 
the pavement above at the time of excavation. Another representative 
series is given here in Fig. 41)4 and two interesting specimens showing 
a survival oT polycliromy will he illustrated in the succeeding Section. 4 Of 
the vases given in Fig. 4''4, a reproduces a jar resembling a specimen which 
presents incised on its rim an inscription of Class A,* while l> is important 
as showing the favourite grass motive of this epoch, white on a lilac brown 
ground, and as illustrating the division into light and dark panels which is 
already seen as a characteristic feature of some of the finest M. M. 11 
vessels* The exceptional vase* jf, supplies an example of dark decorative 
patterns on a light ground. The surface, however, unlike that of the typical 
L*M, I vases, is dull. It is of special interest to note that this Minoaii 
type as well as fragments of ewers like / with their broad white spirals on the 
dark ground—the most numerously represented of all the types found in the 

1 Tsunta* and Manatt, J/yamtenn Agt M not arrived at a definite dassifixation of the two 
pjK 69 and 334. phases of the Linear Script, but it was at once 

: With thi-s too, must go the comparisons apparent that the characters on this jar showed 
made Av. riL with the supposed aversion of variations from those of the ordinary clay tablets 
the so-called M'kaeqr^hahe 1 stock-—including of Class fi. See A'ttoss&s, Jitfwrft iyoi + |J. to, 
the Homeric Ac ha Kins —to a fish diet. On 1 Sec p. ^16 Stepp 

this subject see Kernniopmillns* M See below* p* 593 seqq., and Coloured 

('Ajpx- AtXrwr, p. seqq}, Plate VII. 

s When this d ucovery was made in 1 901 4 1 had 1 Ssc below, p. 017* 
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Repositories- recur among" the earliest elements of the Shaft Graves at 
Mycenae, 

A similar community with the Shaft-Graves (see Fig. 405,/^ £ p ) is shown 



Fig. 40-1 Potteky ijtosi Temple RuitwiTORiES (A, Melian Vessel) f ’ 

by the occurrence of the remains of at least a dozen vessels of a well-known UnpMted 
Melian type (Figs. 404. 405, d), presenting figures of flying birds. Flying 
birds of the same kind appear on a series of vessels of this and other 
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forms found at PhylakopJ in Melos in a stratum—the ' 1 hird Middle 
Cycladic*—which also contained fragments recalling the Cretan 'lily jars 1 . 
The recurved 1 keck of Fig. 405 p ^ must be regarded as a survival from primi¬ 
tive skin vessels, which in Melos and in the Middle Aegean area generally 
great!) influenced the shapes of pottery* In Crete, on the other hand, this 
influence seems to have been at a minimum, but the reaction of early stone 
types on pottery is there very much more manifest than in the Cycladicarea* 
The key to the birds on these vases Is supplied by a small representation 
seen cm both sides of the upper part of the body of a high-beaked ewer, 
with its neck only slightly drawn back. Fig. 405, n r found in a stratum at 
Phylakopi answering to the earliest phase of the Third Middle Cyciadie 
Period 1 and corresponding with the beginning of M. M. ill. 

'['his design. Fig. 405, *■, is a misunderstood copy of a winged griffin as 
seen In the characteristic action of die Minoan 1 flying gal lop'an action, 
it is to be observed* never associated with Egyptian animal forms, either 
natural or fantastic, during ihe Middle Kingdom. The Median artist not 
understanding the winged quadruped in this position has In fact converted 
the hind-legs into the long tail feathers of a pheasant-like bird the tail itself 
being apparently interpreted as a curving plume. This metamorphosis is 
itself of great chronological value as throwing back the winged griffin type of 
the Minoan model at least to the beginning of the M, frl. Ill Period. 

The exceptionally minute scale of this design at once strikes ihe eye* 
In the later types as illustrated by the Repository Vase, Fig. 405 the bird 
derivatives have assumed normal dimensions* The ceramic assimilation is 
here complete, but the fact that throughout the great days of Minoan art 
animal forms were tabooed by the vase-painters 3 forbids ns to suppose that 
the galloping griffin that supplied the prototype of the earlier hybrid figure 
was of ceramic origin. On the other hand its surprising small dimensions 
suggest that it may represent an attempt to copy a current type of seal 
Impression such as the officials of the Minoan Priest-Kings used for the 
security of their possessions and doubtless also In the case of exports. Such 
clay scalings, as we know from the contents of the Hieroglyphic Deposit, 
were attached to the strings and bands that bound up bales and packages* 

1 The vase is represented* Phyhikepi> PI. with Imported fragments of polychrome M.M. 
XIV', 2. Pig. 405 *• is my own enlargement II pottery. The influence of the grimn type 
from ihi>. This type of ewer is the immediate was noted by Mr. L\ C. Edgar, op, f/Y. s p. toy. 
successor of those with the winged 'goblins * ■ See below. \h 7 e r. 

about which bn Mackenzie (see below* p. 704) £ee p. 605. 

]us noted that they were found in association 
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> Fiu> 4 D£j + d . Shaft Grave 

Fig. 4 QB * ti - t t Mkman Vesskis (Miaou: Cvclamc III) and In Vessels \ wmi Griffin Iv^ta 
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and the clay stoppers of vessels with liquid contents may have been directly 
impressed. The griffin ns a guardian of treasure was naturally adapted for 
use cm such official signets 1 and various representations of the monster are in 
fact found among the seal impressions of this epoch. 2 Another obvious sacral 
type was the Double Axe n and evidence will be given below that a specially 
sphragistic form o\ this, exemplified by the hieroglyphic sealings of Knossos, 

did in fact give origin to a curious class of 
winged goblins that appear on Mditrn 
ewers of the immediately preceding epoch. 3 

A parallel griffin type from the same 
source with a less outstretched action made 
its way about the same epoch across the 
Aegean, in this case too, doubtless, through 
Cycladic adaptations. In the secondary as¬ 
pect of tliis, which alone has been preserved 
to us F the hind as well as the fore legs of 
the prototype arc still traceable but the 
wings have been interpreted as antlers, 
two vessels showing variations of this type and probably uf Mainland fabric 
were found in the Shaft Graves of Mycenae, Fig 4015, a and S, the latter only 
recently put together by Mr. Wacc from Schhemamis fragments, 4 The 
antler-like excrescences from the back of the heads recall suggestive parallels 
presented by the figures of stags on vases of a widely diffused Anatolian 
class oi painted pottery of which a fragmentary'specimen from Kara Euyuk 
in Cappadocia 1 is given for comparison in Fig- 407. Both the matt black 



J On a Late Mi naan lentoid seal fo be 
described in a later Section, two guardian 
gritBns stand on either side of a Cereal sign 
which recurs on a series of clay inventories of 
the Linear Class B referring to the grain stores 
of the Later Palace at Kttossos, 

2 See below, p* 712, 

1 See Ixrlow, p. 704 and J ig. 5 - 7 , 

4 L am greatly indebted to Mr, Waee for 
su \¥\flyirig ine with this a >m \ kii ison. One sitertl 
was given in F. u, L., A/rA F'nrtN, p p s 55,. I‘'ig $2* 
Chanlre ± Afission r/t Cufijtodw r, Pi. XI, 1* 
!■ or the geometrical decoration of the Anatolian 
class 1 >r Mackenzie, in an as yet unpublished 
monograph, proposes the term ' Hither-Asiatic 
Metope Style’* This ceramic class extends 


through Syria to Canaan, where it survived to 
form lire base of the later Phil mine wares in 
which it blended with Minoan elements (cf. 
Mackenzie, in M/mdrgs^ ZM&ga/tcn en Pme y 
xiiip p. 79+ n. 7). It also presents unquestion¬ 
able affinities witla the Second .Style of Finn. 
(See E. Poirier, DiUgativn t*i Ptrst y xiii, p. 07 
seqqj For tlit.- Anatolian province, sec Myres* 
Tht Early Pot Fahrks of. Ida , Minor \ juurn* 
Anthr, InsL r xvviii. p< 377 seqq }. This 1 matt" 
punt style which such very early mots in 
Klam and extends to the Anau oasis in 
Turkestant some 300 miles east of the Caspian 
(Piimpelly, E-v/*/. in Ikrfestett, 1904 ; Pn - 
hidorir Cfp. of Anau t 2 vols., 1908)* is circum- 
Pontic in its distribution. 
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and red colouring of this class and its geometrical designs, divided into 
pands.showa decided sympathy with the Helladic group to which Fig. i06,aj 
belong, the inclusion of the purplish red bands within black borders affording 
a .specially significant point of comparison. Some cross suggestion from the 
Eastern shores ol the Aegean may perhaps be ultimately recognized in the 
case of diese antlered griffins of ! I el! ail ie art. 

The high-beaked ewer. Pig. 405 a,/>, supplies the typological antecedent 
of a group oi Melian pots including the Repository type d and belonging to 
the succeeding phase of the Third Middle Cydadic Period, answering to the 
Litter part of M. M. ill, in which the neck is pulled further back and the 
body is more full-bellied. On these vessels, which belong to more than one 
class, and on a parallel series of cups, jugs, and bowls from Melos, 1 the 
metamorphosis into the bird type is completed, the hooked beak and the 
coils about the neck, however, still preserving reminiscences of the griffin 
and, more remotely, of the head of the Sacred Hawk of Egypt. 2 In the 
Repository examples (see Fig. 4 05 a) these bird-griffiu features are grouped 
round large red to brown disks, recalling those of this class of Melian 
ware, 3 and are apparently derived from the characteristic disks of M. M. I 
pottery. I'll is bird-type with the long tail feathers is found at Phylakopi 
itself 1 and on one of the varieties of the bird-vases from the Shaft Graves 
(Fig. 405 i)." In the other variety, better represented in those Graves (Fig. 
<105 e 5 ), the tail assumes a different shape, and seems to imitate the con¬ 
ventional outline of fishes' tails as seen on somewhat earlier Melian pottery. 1 


* Phyfohyl PL XV r. 4, so. 

: Sue brio*, p, 709 and Fig, 533, 

Tli u luclini t [lie di fiers sometvhat m e he cn.se 
nfihe Kepositoiy specimens, The dLsfk^ are nor 
hand-polished red as those from Phylakopi and 
the Shaft Graves. At the same time they show 
the darker circle round the central disk- 
In |)r, Mackenzie's opinion. however* they 
are undoubtedly of Mdian fabric and of she 
same period as the similar vessels presenting 
the Emu ' black and red' style, 

1 Phyfak#f$ f PI. XXI, 5, io t &c. A fragment 
of a jar of the Repository lyper is shown in 
llg* la. In to wc see the characteristic 
■ pheasant* tail and the large ruddy disk on die 
side as seen on ibe Shaft Grave vases. A 
specimen of a large jug of the spherical* 1 Shaft 
Grave 1 type* now set up in the Museum at 
A [hens (see Edgar, qfc. a'p p. 159, n, 2) was 


found according iu hr. Mackenzie, who took 
part in fts excavation, in a mature Middle 
Cydadic HI stratum answering to the later 
phase of M. M. III. 

The * pheasant p tail Jsa> been added, as 
a fragment with that feature was ascribed by 
I’unwangler to this vase. (I\ u. L rw My fa 
Th&Rgtf ri p. S, FJ. X, 4^ 45 ci.) This Shaft 
Grave type of bird dilTos from that of the Ke¬ 
pt Jfcitory vases in the indication of a tore wing. 

The * bird vases p from die Shall Graves 
differ m day and fabric from those of Phyla* 
kopi, but must in any ease stand in the closest 
relation with Melos, Another variety of bird 
vase with a more fantastic tail wEts found at 
Thera (Dumont et Chaplain, CfrtimijtttS 
tfe fa f rapfty Vol. l, Kig, 23 * 

Edgar* p| r XVIII* 5 , and 

E R 117. T h i'S earl ie r Me I fan«- ja bs is referred by 
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1 hesc * bird vases were from their particular shape well adapted for the 
safe carriage of liquid contents, and may have held some welcome offerings 
to the Priest-Kings in the shape of Melian wine. The volcanic soil of the 
island is in fact specially favourable to the cultivation 
of the vine, which may have begun here relatively early. 
To-day the wine of Melos, like that of Santorin. has 
a special renown for its potency in the Aegean world. 
One remarkable feature ol these vessels was that they 
presented a series of signs incised, after baking, on the 
handles. Specimens of these are given in Pig. 4ftS f am] 
it will be seen that they may be practically regarded as 
excerpted from the Minoan signary of Class A, 1 though 
with some slight differentiations. It would appear, 
therefore, that they were the marks of Minoan donors* 
nor is this circumstance surprising in view of other 
evidence of the existence at this time in Melos of Cretan 
merchants and craftsmen .• I wo Minoan characters, 

indeed, also belonging to Class A, and representing a per¬ 
sonal name that recurs in Crete, were found engraved on 
the base of a vessel of Melian fabric found at Phylakopi.’ 
As will be shown bclovv, a sherd from die neighbouring 
CycLulic island of Thera (Santorin) also presents signs of 
this class. 

The occurrence In the case of these handles of single 
characters only makes it unlikely that they represented per¬ 
sonal names. It appears, however, that single characters 
in both advanced linearized scripts had an ideographic 
as well as a syllabic or alphabetic value, Single signs were 
also found cut on the handles and shoulders of con¬ 
temporary jugs of indigenous Minoan fabric, fragments of 
which were found in a large rubbish heap to the South East of the site. 
These included two simple forms T and h , but were also of special interest 
as showing a double-axe sign anti its linearized derivative, 4 
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M Rckt n/Se e o t he begirm mg of the Th ird \ l iddle 
Cydadic Period. 

1 be trinn^fe sign is found in the Hiero- 
glyphic Signaiy and in the Late Mycenaean 
£ignarv\as ilhts traced by the stirrup vase from 
Ordlomenos (see .Star/Az Afinm, i, p. 57 , Figs- 

I 


3 N 32), It hIsm occur 5 on an early signet with 
diaracteristie signs of the Linear Class A- 
1 See above, p, 542- 

5 Sdrifite Afi*#a f j, p. 35, F%* i6< See below, 
F- 637 . 

' See Table* Fig, 477 below. 
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The Royal Magazines. 

It is not surprising, considering the solidity of the great store jars, to find 
that some specimens that may probably be referred to the closing phase ol 
M.M, 111 were found on the floors of the West Magazines, having survived to 
the last days of the Palace through all the alterations that these had under* 
gone in the interval. The chief repository, however, of the most imposing 
of these, the pithoi presenting medallions with white rosettes on the dark 
purplish brown ground, were the * Royal Magazines' described above, as 
forming an annexe to the first floor of the Domestic Quarter opening to the 
North from the second landing ol the Grand Staircase. The entrance 
to this annexe, as has been shown, was blocked and the * Royal Magazines 
themselves filled in at the close of the present Period, but the remains 
of a series of the * Medallion pithoi ’ themselves, several of them capable oi 
complete restoration, were left in situ on the floor ot the inner compartment, 
though, owing probably to their nearness to the surface of the denuded 
slope of the hill, their upper portions had been a good deal broken, T he 
section beneath the pavement on which these stood has been given above, 
and clearly brings out the fact that it forms the last of a series of clay and 
plaster floors representing the earlier M.M. Ill phases and superposed 
on a fine ’ Mosaiko 1 pavement characteristic of the latest stage of M.M. 1I- 
On the gypsum slabs of this latter pavement, moreover, was the plaster 
support of a pithos of the huge early class. From all this it will be seen that 
these ‘Medallion pithoi' occupy a very definite place in the ceramic series 
of the Palace. 

These stately jars, only found at K nossos and well worthy of their place 
in the Royal Magazines, are in many respects di vergent from the Early 
Palace Class of 1 knobbed pithoi Had we not even the evidence of the 
successive strata that intervene between the floor on which these later pithoi 
rested and the latest pavement of M. M. II, we should be compelled to infer 
that a very considerable period of time had elapsed between the two classes. 
The form is more graceful ami elongated and in most typical examples 
shows, in place of the ropework pattern, flat strips with a succession ot 
impressed rings, but the most interesting development with which we 
are confronted is the transmutation of the low bosses, which replace the 
‘ knobs ‘ on some of the M. M. 1 1 jars, into slightly convex ‘ medallions 
presenting rosettes, laid on in a chalky white medium on the lilac brown glaze 

1 See above, p. jm, l-'ig. 233 ami Fig. C3i_ * See above, p. J3-, Figs. 174. 175. 



Khx 409, 1 Mrdai.iyiox Pitjios* m M. M. Ill^j Knossos* (Height 143 M ) 
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ground and surrounded with raised rings. A good illustration of a 'Medal¬ 
lion |jitho& T of this type is given in l 7 ig + The small raised disks, 

slightly cupped, of the upper zone are also very characteristic,while the waved 
black and white decoration of the rim, also frequent on vases of this Period, 
is an inheritance from the earlier Middle Minoan polychrome tradition." 

In the 'Magazine of the Medallion pithoi’ were also found remains 
of a variant type of store jar showing diminutive impressed rings, within 
. „ which, in place of the painted 

\ \\ rosettes of thc : >' iical 1 *! edal ‘ 

-*--—-— - lion pithoi ‘ appear a series of 

seal impressions. As will be 
seen from Fig. 410 these repro¬ 
duce the same outline, and are 
evidently formed, not by a 
signet pressed askew on the 
damp clay, but rather by a 
broken seal-stone. 

There can be little hesitation 
in recognizing in the panelled 
pattern, of which we have here 
a fragment, a variant of a class 
of designs very frequent on 
Cretan seals of this and the pre¬ 
ceding period, and which in iact 


jj_ r 11) 11 ^ v ) i j i n i Tn i j j i j ri l j j ) h; r \ 


Fig, 4 jo. Pithos with Impressions or Broken 
Signet. 


are conventionalized represen¬ 
tations of architectural facades. 


In Fig, 4 S U. i, a, a crystal intaglio of the flat-edged type, which had its greatest 
vogue in M.M. 11, 3 from the Knossos district, and in the red jasper lento!d,<4 
we see complete designs of the same class, and the fragmentary sealings from 
thc W. Temple Repository, a and A must be assigned to a similar category. 
One of the circular inscribed clay disks from the same deposit was impressed 
round its margin by a similar signet. 

These conventional representations of the fronts of buildings belong 
to an early tradition which continued to rim parallel with the more 
realistic architectural subjects such as the castellated structure on the Zakro 


1 This specimen was Inund in the Xth W, chrome vases with fish decoration {see £xtat<s. 
Magazine (from a drawing by Mr, H. Uagge), at Vatilitst, J’enn. Trans., vol. ii, I'l. 
Those of the Royal Magazines were not so PI. XXX, l>, and above, pp. iSo. iSs)> 
perfectly preserved. ‘ See above, pp. 274, 375, Pig. - 04 ,«, $1 ft d. 

’ Ic goes back as early as the M. M, 1 poly- 
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sealing, reproduced above, 1 1 n the present cage a parallel example is 
seen oti the contemporary seal impression, fust referred to. from the 
\\. I cm pie Repository, Mg, -HI,#, where squares of masonry are shown 
on one side, and on the other the upper part of a doorway — a. feature very 
characteristic of these designs. The potter's seal had no doubt broken in 
the course of signing a long series of similar store jars, but the fact that its 
type had consisted of a conventional facade of a building may well suggest 
a reference to the Palace itself. We may have here in fact the cachet a 
ot a master-potter who executed Iris craft bv official appointment. It 
emphasizes, indeed, the palatial style of these fine store jars. 



a 

Fig. Ml. *;r t Halt Seal Imfressjgn erom Temple Repository showing Fart or 
Door and Squares or Masonry; Fragmentary Seal Impression from Do,; 
i\ Cry st a r. In tag 14 ti w i th Con v v ntiON a i . Fa^ \ s .< k or F u iu jinci p K no> *os I )isi k i i r; 

^ Red Jasper Do., Central Crete, ff c.) 

Partly in the Middle Bay of the first Section of the Royal Magazines, and iyore 
partly in a small niche or ' loculus’ near die entrance of its adjoining Corridor, 11 ^d other 
and on a level with its pavement, there came to light a series or vessels of Votu 
quite a unique character, of which typical specimens are shown in Fig. 412.* 

These vessels were often of plain clay, at times smoke-stained, but 
in many cases there was evidence that their surface had been covered with the 
purplish brown glaze medium usual at this time. Great elaboration is 
observable in some of their forms (Fig. 412). 

The smalt higli-necked jugs and the cups, some of them handled, some 
1 See p. 308, Fig, 227, a, glyphic signature of Class It. has been given 

: An example of an earlier (tufa! of a potter above, |i. 245, Fig. 182, r. 
who made line vessels of 'metallic’ type, on 3 See Han. Fig. 236, p, 323, above, 

a goblet from I’alaikastro, presenting a hiern- * Compare A'nosies, ftefart, iyoi t pp. f?5. S6 
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of the common handle-less class, 1 plainly connect themselves with drinkables, 
while the thrce-leggcdpipkinswith perforated covers would stand in a culinary 
connexion. The small ewers with the raised Hugs or collars where the neck 
joins the body, and the tcat-like knobs that decorate their walls and handles 

betray the influence of metallic models. 2 The 
knobs are evidently a decorative imitation of rivet 
heads, while in metal vases of kindred forms the 
joint of the separate plates that compose the neck 
and body is often masked by a raised ring. On 
a faience libation vessel of the last Palace Period 
both the neck-rin?and the studs round the shoulders 
—in that case, however, more slightly bossed—are 
similarly taken over from an original in metalwork. 1 

The insistence on this feature with the teal- 
like form of the knobs, however, on the present 
scries suggests the question whether, in whatever 
way they originated, they may not have had some 
religious association 111 connexion with the Mother 
Goddess. The best parallel, indeed, is afforded 
by a later cku image (Fig. -113). certainly represent¬ 
ing a n-aAvpmrrm form of divinity recalling the 
Ephesian Artemis, found in the pillar-room of an 
early house at Hagia I riada. 4 

The archaic features visible in these ewers, 
as well as their unique character, are themselves 
a reason for suspecting that they may have had a ritual destination. I he 
survival of a Micfdle Minoan tradition Is further brought out by the raised 
decoration of "lie of the vessels ' which Is reminiscent of the barbotim- 
style. The presumption of a religious usage, moreover, is borne out by 
some of the associated forms. The double pots set at the two ends of 
a flat base,” and with their upper rims again connected, do not suggest any 



KlC. HU. CLAV FtCWKK 
or I'icmm.i: DivifJitV of 

MaNV- HHF.A5TED 'J'l f’K. 

It. Triaha 


1 These present the sharp-cut base eli.irac 
terislic of cups of this type belonging to tin: 

transitional M. M Ill-L, M. I epoch. 

5 There seems to lie here no direct relation- 
ship in the ‘ knobbed' decoration of the 
M- M. I—11 inttmj, though knobs in a modified 
shape .ippL-nr on some smaller vessels of the 
early part of the Middle Minoan Age, 

5 See Vot. n. The raised ring round 


the neck is also frequent, for the same 
reason, Oil composite stone rases, C.g, p. 413, 
!•%. 200 . 

* Farilieni, A/m. ./«/-, xiv. p. 725, Fig 34, 
The house bad been Liter used as a tomb, and 
lilt image itself is certainly of J ~ M, III dale. 

' The seventh in order in Fig. i 12, 

1 "Tlitr tl.it base of a similar object, with the 
two pans above it broken off and showing only 
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kind of form of ordinary domestic use. Apart from the fact that they were 
thus connected above as well as below, they recall the proto-Egyptian 
double vases, especially the goblets on a common base, 1 which had certainly 
a religions destination. Like tile pipkins and the pans to be described 
below, they were covered with perforated conical litis. 

The most remarkable of the vessels found in this deposit, however, 
were the single pans of the same form as the last, and provided with similar 
perforated lids but with a double interior. Within the outer wall of these 
vessels, as is well shown by b ig. -H2, 2nd row, and separated from it by a 
narrow interspace, is a second recipient, sometimes rising only halt-way to the 
level of the outer rim. This inner receptacle has perforations both on its sides 
and base, and tit many but not in all cases there were also borings opposite 
these in the outer walls. These perforations, repeated in the lid which in 
some cases was blackened, show that the inner pan was devised for the 
combustion of some material. Whether, however, the vessels wore intended 
to be simple chafing-pans or for the burning of incense it is difficult to 
decide. For either purpose, the interspace between the outer and inner 
walls may have been intended to keep the exterior of the pan at a tempera¬ 
ture not too high for them to be conveniently grasped by the hands. 

We have here a parallel form to a class of clay* fire-boxes ' which, under 
variant shapes, can be traced back in Crete to the beginning of the Middle 
Minoan Age. 1 * Their principal feature is a perforated cavity rising to a boss 
above, and with an orifice at its base (or sometimes at the side) through 
which the burning charcoal was introduced and which was afterwards 
plugged. 

The North-East Magazines. 

The same process of deliberate filling in at the close of the Middle 
Minoan Age of which we have evidence in the Royal Magazines was carried 
out in the area immediately North that included the North-East Hal! 
and adjoining Magazines. 

The North-East Magazines contained a plentiful store of the ordinary 
pottery of this Period, and their contents differ in character from those ot 

their bases, «;s found at I’lucsto; among the 1 c.y. I'cl tie, iVuftidtt and Balias, I’l. XXIX, 
later dements of the Palace (mile made on So, 84, So. 

the spot). These examples seem to be the : A plain specimen, unfortunately broke0 
ancestor-, of a I,. M, III type of double pan round the rim, wa;. found insiden polychrome 
found in Crete (one obtained by me from M. M. l<i jar tinder the floor of the 'Ihtid 
Kedrin, near l Jim pet m: irt Camlia Museum ; Magazine Lit Knossos (Ajhuhv, Ktp&rt^ 1900, 
cf. too (ioumiX IT X, 6). p. 21). 
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the other Palace store-rooms ami repositories of this Period, since they do 
not represent vessels already in use in various departments but the assorted 
stock of a fabric. The pots were of domestic kinds, presenting a plain clay 
surface (see Figs*414,415), and they were evidently made to supply the needs 
of what seems at this lime to have been a quarter of the Palace occupied 



Fie. 414. Sketch-flan or tier North-East Msowisr* anh Eontilnis. 


by workmen or staves. It Is noteworthy, indeed, that tit the area imme- 
diately East of this, whert were the Royal Pottery Stores so rich in the 
exquisitely tinted "egg-shell 1 ware of the M. M, II Period, a higher 
stratum came to light on which lay stacks of ordinary vessels like those round 
in the present case. Nt> contrast could he more complete* 

A plan of these North-East Magazines, as conjecture I iy completed, hxis 
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been already given in connexion with the North-East Hall.' That portion 
of it within which the vessels were preserved (Sketch-plan, Fig. 414 ) forms 
a rectangular enclosure within which the store rooms nre grouped on either 
side of a gangway,* an arrangement that finds a parallel at Phaestos and 
which in Egypt can be traced back to the days of the earliest Dynasties. 



Fro. 115. t.Hour of V esse us from th* X.E* Magazines r,). 

Owing to the denudation of the slope of the hill, tin- Liter structures 
thtit had been constructed when the Magazines were filled in had almost 
entirely disappeared, and the stacks of pottery began to appear almost 
immediately beneath the surface, Some remains, however, pointing to 

See above, p, I'ig, 281. of the Magazines, which had a depth of from 

This gangway was only 90 cm, wide. 1 50 to T-40 ni. on their Western borders, lay 

Owing to the slope of the hill the (Io»ii only So-jo cm. down at their Hast ends. 



5"i 
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an improvement In the conditions of this area In the ensuing L, M. i 
Period occurred in the superficial stratum. Among these was an elegant 
tripod stand of dark steatite (see Fig. 414) found in the tipper level of 
Chamber 5 . Its pal met te-shaped tegs were embedded in a stratum of 
carbonized wood with quantities of gold-foil such as was used as a 
decorative coating for various materials. 1 he date of these later deposits 
was further indicated by stores of L. M. I 1 tortoiseshell ripple' cups found 
on the same level, outside the \\. vvxill of Chamber 4 - * h great interest, 

moreover, was the discovery at the same level ot a man s arm in painted 
stucco relief. 

Some idea of the manner in which the pottery was stored is given 
by my Sketch-pi an (Fig. 414) made during the course of the excavation. 

I lie pots, as will be seen, were methodically distributed in rows and jutes 
of the interior compartments as indicated in big. 41;>, I lie howls were 
socketed into one another, and the ctips stacked in rouleaux (see big. 4 In, A poucry 
and i>). Many of the larger pots showed the 1 trickle* decoration, and some 
vessels bore traces of white on a brownish lilac ground. Otherwise the 
pottery found here presented a dull clay surface. 

A private stock of similar vessels was found in the little store-room 
behind the RE. Hall and, near by. a stucco seat and tripod hearth . 1 These 
structures communicated with the N-K. Magazines by a small passage-way 
behind, and may have formed part, as suggested above, of the residence of the 
master-potter. 

M. M. HI Layer above Royal Pottery Stores. 

So extensive now was the fabric of * rustic' ware throughout this M.M. 1 U 

Palace region that the use of the old * Royal Pottery Stores * that lay beyond . Lb *vJ 5 

the terrace wall East of the RE. Magazines was now revived to afford 
additional accommodation for these cheap products. 1 n a stratum, separated 
by layers of clay and burnt materials from that containing the fine egg-shell 
cups and bowls" of the earlier fabric, lay piles of these comparatively rough 
vessels, many of them plain wide-mouthed pots with trickle ornament, 
like those of the N.E. Magazines. Fig. 4Ill,r, but some with a lilac brown 
ground and white bands, of the form reproduced in big. 4lii,<*. 

These vases, like b. the inscribed jar from the S.W. Basement, and Ekmap* 

<\ belonging to a series abundantly iorthcoming in the N.E. Magazines, y ornii 

afford good illustrations of that elongation of shape which is a ver\ charac¬ 
teristic feature of this epoch. "I he type illustrated in F ig. 41 •»,<?, as Mi, Scager 

1 See abont, p. 390. and Fig, 281. 
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points out, seems to go back to a form of breccia vase, with a spout, two 
suspension handles, and a knob behind, found in an Early Minoan tomb at 
Mochlos.' It is shown here for comparison in Fig, 4! 7. 



I'm, 415. Example or Elongated M, M, 111 Va*ks a, above Royal Pottery Stoks* i 
b , IKSCUUEU Jar, S.W, Uaskmknt; t , N.E, M m;azikkb (| r.). 


Area E, of Royal Magazines. 

lv,tier ■ !,1 Last of the Royal Magazines and above the area of the Spiral Fresco 

A«a l-l. the same filling-in process was carried out at the close of M. M. Ill, 
«f Ray a I 

Myp- 1 Exphratums in thi htend oj AFackhs^ in which tlu. vase was found 'appears to belong 
P- 79 (Fig* 46 :ind Pt. Ill), the tombfXXIII) to the £ M. 11 and E. M. Ill Periods'. 
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the object being in this case to form a platform so as to be able to construct 
a new East Hall more on a level with the Central Court. Tripod vases, 
like those of the N,E. Magazines, were found on the floor of a compartment 
in this area, while the ' School Room 1 and the adjoining M. M. I! I store¬ 
rooms were simultaneously earthed under in the same manner, A group of 
contemporary vessels from one of these—-the Magazine formed out ot the 

Section of the earlier Corridor—has 
been illustrated above. 1 


Area South of Domestic Quarter— 
South-East Insula. 


On the upper terrace level im- The 
mediately South of the Domestic 
Quarter is an area enclosed between l | » 1,u,A - 
thc original enceinte wall and what 
seems to have been a ramp leading to 
the Central Court from the South. 

This region, the interior of which is 
marked on the Diagrammatic Plan of 
the Earlier Palace, Fig* 1*52 above, as 
a blank, presents a whole system of 
buildings belonging to the M.M, HI 
Period. Here, loo. at tile close of 
that Period, we find further traces 
of the consistent endeavour, already 
noticed in the area North of the 
Ftp. nr, Breccia Vask, Moculos (J r*). Domestic Quarter, to raise the ground 

level. In the North-Western parts 
of the area, especially where this raising process had to be carried 
out to a greater height, this operation resulted, as in the former case, in 
a considerable earthing under of the pottery stores of the M.M. Ill 
Magazines. 

The Plan of the M.M. Ill structures in this ‘South-East Insula 1 
as it existed on the original terrace level is shown in big, -IIS. What 
seems to have been the residential portion, on the Northern borders oi 
the region, is well preserved and its essential lines, like those of the 
Domestic Quarter, go back to the beginning of this Period, including 


1 See above, Fitf. 27 i>- 
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probably, as there, elements taken over from the Early Palace arrange¬ 
ment. 

The Insula itself will be seen to be divided into a Southern and 
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££ * N ' OTth ' m Seclion. The Southern part was clearly of a Sanctuary nature, 

character though the square patch of ‘ Mosatko ’ paving that is visible there must now 
Section. ^ re k a[, ded Tiot as tin altar base but as the central pavement of a chamber 
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or lobby belonging to the early Palace. In the area immediately West oi s.K, 
this came to light a Lustral Basin approached by steps and resembling on 
a smaller scale that discovered outside the N.U . Portico of the Palace. 1 his initiatory 

A roi+ 
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little Quarter, having a specially sacral character, seems indeed to have rant™* 
possessed a small Initiatory Area of its own, in relation to an entrance from Basin, 
the South. Here, too. were remains of clay vessels of the same peculiar 
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1 See above, p. 41 >. and Fig, 295. Knows, Rtf art, ie»os viii), p. gj flL Fig. 55- 


shape as those found in the larger 'Lustral Basin' * and doubtless used here too 

to contain the oil for ritual anointing. Near this was a small chamber which, 

if we may believe In religious tradition, was designed tor purposes of worship. 

Later In the Re-occupation Period 

Shrine ef . . . . .j 

I rouble «t was used as a shrine, with 

Axes. vessels of offering on its 

later floor, and an altar ledge 
with clay figures of the Dove 
Goddess and her votaries and 
double axes set in the Sacral 
Horns. 2 

Domestic The Northern Section of 
this group of structures has a 
sri-iimi decidedly domestic appearance, 

«fS.E. and may have been the resi¬ 

dence of a priestly functionary. 

This part of the S.E. Insula was 
more especially affected by the 
process of filling in, and many 
of tlte contents of its domestic 
buildings were thus preserved 
in si in in the same way as 
those of the Magazines North 
of the Domestic Quarter. 

A Plan of the small cham¬ 
bers and Magazines here un¬ 
earthed is given in big, 4 lb, 
and it will be seen that it was 
divided into two parallel groups, 
each approached by a narrow 

passage. Fic. -120. Clay ani> Plaster Closet or Small 

That to the left ran straight Magazine containing the Lily Jars as kxca- 

to the aperture of a narrow 

closet or small store-room filled with vessels, including the ‘ lily ’ jars, and at 
this point turned South at right angles Into a small paved chamber which, 
as will be shown, served as a bath-room. 



















Ftfx. 421* Vesprit from 1 Magazine of Lily Vases 1 
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Magazine of the Lily Jars. 

Majjaiine The little Magazine or closet, which proved ti» contain pottery of great 
Lily Jars interest, was enclosed on its Western .and Northern side by a clay partition, 
only 12 centimetres (or 4 ® inches) thick and faced on both sides with red 
plaster . 1 The general arrangement of the pottery in this little store closet 



Ptcj. 422 . M, M, III Candlestick from Magazine of Lily Vases (Jr,}, 

* 

appears in the Plan, Fig, 41 h, and a view of it as first brought to light is shown 
in Fig. 420. At the further end were piles of jars with a beautiful decoration 
of dumps of lilies, white on the lilac brown glaze ground (Fig. 421, 7 . 10 )- 
specimens of which are more fully illustrated in Fig. -144 below. About the 



Kic. |23(i. Eoyii ian Ci-av Candlestick. Fig. 423A, 1’akly Minoan ( a,m»ie:- 
I OUKTU I>VNASTY (AsHMOLEAN MliSEUil) ({). STICK, SlVA NKAk pH AEST05. 


middle of the closet stood a large full-bellied jar with two handles to 
its rim and two smaller on its shoulders, the dark brown glaze medium 
of which was decorated by broad white spiral bands recalling those of the 
pitchers so abundantly represented in the Temple Repositories. 


1 i cm. thick. 
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In Fig. 421 tliereare shown some other types of vessels found in this 
small Magazine, including a miniature form (4) of the * hole-mouthed' class 
of jugs typical of the earlier phases of the Middle Mi norm Age. a vase with 
a 1 pia trefoil contour {■>), and a series of cups, one ( 1 ) showing a somewhat late 
derivative of the ' tortoise shell", another { 3 ) with a red lack-lustre glaze spiral 
ornament on the huff ground. The vessel, of which the lower side is seen in 
No. 2 t showing white spirals on the dark brown ground, is of an interesting 
'candlestick * form, more fully Illustrated in Pig. 4*22. 

The type is identical with Egyptian clay * candlesticks’ of Fourth ^uulle- 
Dynastv date {Fig. 123 <r). Its prototype, however, had been already nr katIj- 
intreduced into Crete in the Early Minoau Age with other proto-dynastic 
elements. An E. M. 11 example from a T hoi os Ossuary at Siva , 1 near 
Phaestos, is given in Fig. 4*23 k 

South-East Bath-room. 

This utensil, which may have held some kind of torch, was probably S.E. 
useful in connexion with the small and apparently dark chamber into which ( r '^’ 
the entrance passage opened on the left {Fig, 41 It). From its square shape 
and its good gypsum paving and dado this little chamber was from its first 
discovery regarded as a bath-room. 

Hut this conclusion subsequently received a strong confirmation due to 
the piecing together, in the course of a gradual work of restoration, of some 
large pottery fragments derived front this particular area. These proved to M, M. Hi 
be parts of a bath of elegant shape, tapering front the shoulders to the foot, ! : * 111 
which it was possible to reconstitute almost in its entirety (Fig. 4*24). It 
shows a ribbed moulding above with triple streaks at in tervals, and its sides 
are divided into panels. Within these, on a warm bnlt ground, were found 
traces of brown glaze decoration in the shape of sprays of reeds or grasses 
such as frequently occur In the painted designs of this and the ensuing 
Period, 

I he bath has been placed in the Plan in its probable position within the 
bath-room: its length is 1-45 metre, and its greatest height 50 centimetres. 

Prom the panelling of its surface it would seem to have been copied from 
a woodwork original. Its taper form and the raised outline towards the head 
give it a curiously modern appearance. In this latter particular it differs 
from the known Late Minoan baths, the level profile of which enabled them 
to be fitted with lids and thus made use of either as chests or coffins. 


1 R. Paribeni, Mismia, viii, col. si, Pig, to. 
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* Larnakes' or clay sarcophagi of this form arc not infrequent in Late Minna- 
Crete 1 and recur in Mycenaean Greece.* 

Separated from the passage leading to the little bath-room by a wall wa 
another narrow gangway leading to the second group ol chambers of tin 
system shown in Fig. 410. This entrance way, which formed the only accesi 
on that side, was filled in at the close oj M. M. 11 Land a small interior stair 
case of which seven gypsum steps were preserved was built directly over i 



as a means i»f approach to a new building of which part of the pavemen 
(visible to the left in Fig. -i'Ju) was preserved at a higher level 

Domestic Shrine. 

Supposed 1 he original entrance passage on this side gave access to a kirn 
silrint". 1 paved lobby, against the Northern wall of which was a stone ledge 
or dais, which Isa constant feature in Mtnoan shrines. That there was here 
in fact a small domestic shrine with its altar ledge is made probable by the 

1 Far instance, theelcgunt painted example: at the base. A second plain specimen 
found ,iE Mitatps on she North Coast h, of found in the same rock chamber. 

Candia ^Orsi, Urnt FnncbriCrtUsi^ Mon. Anf VJ s Remains of a clay sarcophagus of kadi 

i tigo, Tnv. 11 and p, i c)+ The swimming shapr- wurc found in Tomb 3 of the Ismenion 
fishes painted in die interior of this are appro- at Thebes (KeramppoullovA^. A<rATtc*- t 1 9 1 ^ 
pirate to the idea of a bads. The usual holes p. ip t Fig. 66). Another baih^haped coffin 
nmde in the base of the ordinary day coffins lias recently come to light at Mycenae (sec 
for the drainage of moisture were wanting. IltustrvUd London .Vain, Dec* 4 S i 9 2 °* 
There was, however, one horizontal perforation p, 936). 
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occurrence close to it of a triton-shell, 1 a usual concomitant of these 
sanctuaries. Such conch-shells were in fact used as trumpets in Minoan cult 
for calling down the divinity to altars of offering, as is shown on a crystal 
lentoid already illustrated which was found in the Idaean Cave. In the S,E. 
angle of this chamber were found a steatite ‘pyxis*, a cup. with dull 



Fuj. 121. View or EktkAKCk to 'Magazine or FalskspoUtxD Jars’, 
showing Clay Partition. 


ted spirals on a pale buff ground, and other small vessels, but the objects of 
worship had been removed. 

Magazine of the False-spouted Jars. 

This lobby led on the left to two inner store-rooms divided by a clay 
and plaster partition like that described in the case of the * Magazine of the 
Lily Jars The clay core of this was in places cooked red. showing that a 

1 In Jit/wri, 1961, p. Si, the conch- large jars. The sanctuary character of the 

shell and pyxis arc erroneously described as lobby was also missed, 
having been found in the Magazine with the 1 See above, p. 57G, tig. - 120 . 
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conflagration had here preceded the filling in. Uie more Western ot 
these Magazines formed an elongated compartment along which the gypsum 
pavement was continued. This compartment contained two or three small 
vessels ; the more roomy Magazine on the left, however, had three fine jars 
ranged against its S. wall, ant! in front of these, together with other smaller 
vessels, an elegant one-haiuilcd jug, This vase, which was 45 centimetres in 
height, showed besides its white bands some traces of dowers and foliage on 
its purplish brown ground. 

The large jars themselves, which repeat the same colour scheme, in two 
cases presented the peculiarity, very characteristic of this epoch, of showing 
a false or atrophied spout, that to the right in Fig. 4 'id a mere knob. 1 n 
other words, these jars bear in their conformation the evidence that they were 
originally derived from mere handled jugs with a spoilt for pouring and 



Ftc, 420. Kims or J.vns, showing Atrophied ok False Spouts. 

easily raiser I by the hand. They have been heightened and enlarged 
and provided with a stout collar like those of the early piihoi, and the spout 
has been either blocked or reduced to a mere rudimentary excrescence. 1 
'1 his conversion of small portable jugs into jars which were intended as fix¬ 
tures for storage itself affords an interesting commentary on the gradual 
recovery that succeeded on the great catastrophe at the close ot M. M. M. 
and which seems to have marked the earlier course of the present Period. 
Pithoi of the old capacious tyjie had mostly disappeared. Only gradually, 
Sympto- pariptiiStt with the increase in wealth in such commodities as oil, did a new 
hone of yj" store-jar evolve itself out of humbler vessels. 1 his is not, indeed. 

Con- to say that among the Mmoan lords a more direct tradition did not survive 
of the earlier corded phhoi. I he evidence of this is supplied by the 
* Medallion pithoi 

The finest of the jars discovered in the above Magazine, which was 
l■ 10 metre in height, is reproduced in big* 427 a. It shows the atrophied 

1 In ihe case of the * 1 ily prx\ described knob or raised disk in place of llic spout of 
beIou.\ and others of the class,, wc see a mere ibe prototype* 
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spout on the left and is interesting as presenting in white on the purplish 
brown ground four axe-like spokes radiating from a central ring with sprays 



Pic. \27a. Painted M. \L III Store-Jar. Fw. H2“*. Miniature Blade or Stkerind Oar, 

K NOSSOS f,}. XIITH Dv NASTV, 

between them like triple blades of grass, which also appear beneath the 
handles, A kindred axe motive has already been noted on M. M. II poly- Motive 
chrome pottery , 1 and it has been shown to be a Minoan adaptation of 

1 Compare fine polychrome cup, p. ;if, p. 262, J ig- 1#J, b, where the Egyptian je«dt 
Fig- 181, above, and for ilie quadruple form, type is also given. 
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a quadruple combination of lilies such as was known to jewellers of the 
Egyptian Middle Kingdom. .\ similar comparison is suggested in the 
present instance by the design on a miniature Egyptian steering oar of 
Twelfth Dynasty date ( Fig, 427 />). The Egyptian figure clearly represents 
a cruciform arrangement ot the double bow symbol 1 * of Neiih, the Goddess 
of the Western Delta, That the quadruple motive of the inr had a reference 
to the Double Axe of the Minoan Goddess is equally clear, and the symbolic 
parallelism is remarkable. The appearance of the sacred weapon on a vessel 
of a store-room connected with a domestic shrine is natural enough. 


St ore-jars used for Burials. 

A contemporary type of M. M. Ill store-jar, of which numerous frag¬ 
ments were found in the M. M. Ill deposits of the East Slope, is best 
illustrated by the perfect example of a similar vessel and evidently ot 
the same Knossian fabric (Fig. 42$) found by the Ghazi stream a few 
miles W est of the site where it had been used as an ossuary.® With it was 
found a plain M. M. II I handled cup, 3 like Fig, 4li4 below. The jar shows 
a white decorative motive in the form of a six-rayed star surrounded by 
a cusped bonder.* The stellar sign with its central disk recalls the clearly 
religious symbol already referred to in connexion with ivory' draughtsmen 
and the fresco fragment depicting part of the facade of a shrine. 4 It is 
possible, therefore, that here too, as in the case of the axe-shaped spokes of 
Fig. 427, we may trace a symbolic meaning. On the shoulders of a con¬ 
temporary burial jar from Mochlos,* containing the skeleton of a child, were 
impressed a series of double axes, with white, dotted outlines. On a burial jar 
described below, we see a lily plant with flowers terminating like axe- blades. 7 


1 Miss M. A. Murray, Ancient ri):i, 

ft. If, pp. 35 - 7 , pints out that the symbol of 
Xeith is not a .shuttle but two bows of early 
Nilotic type in a case. 

* Hntxidakis, Mi huutck Taxfmi cr Kp»/ri/ {*Ajptf. 
AtAWur, 1918, p. fjs p and PL VI). Its height 
is T-04 metre* and ihf breadth of the mouth 
C'(i& metre* The vessel lay with tt* mouth lo 
the West. The head of iho skeleton was at 
She bottom* and die knees were drawn up 
level with ihe mouth. A similar burial jar 
in 1 he same position found nt AnopoKs, 
\L of Knossos. Both heads were set to the 
East. 

3 Hat/Jdakis, 4>r. n/. r p, 58 * Fig. 5 , 


1 The cusped circle itself stands in a natural 
relation to the ordinary rosette patterns. The 
central design may in faci be regarded as a large 
dark rosette, the petals of which are traversed 
by the white rays. The cusped amingemunt, 
either as a complete circle or u canopy, dctadies 
itself from the rose!to and becomes an indepen¬ 
dent feature of Mmdan decorative art. As 
a canopy we see it on the votive skirts of 
fatence- (Fig. M4. A above) and, again* above 
the conventional floral design of tlie fHjlycliroute 
vessel on (Coloured l 1 late VII. 

See above, p, 478, arid Figs, 34% 

K Seager* Mwhins, p. KS. Fig 5r. 

1 See below, p. 6t0p Vig* -118. 
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The use of M* M. Ill store-jars like the above as ossuaries was first O&su.iry 
brought into notice during the 1902 campaign at K nos sob by an accidental 
circumstance. On the other side of the stream. E, of the Palace* a cow put 
its foot through the bottom of a jar, quite plain but otherwise resembling 
those of the Magazine described 
above,. and a]sa provided with 
a false spout . 1 containing the 
remains of a chi Ids skeleton and 
a few small ‘rustic' pots. It 
had been placed upside down — 
the usual arrangement with 
these ossuaries—in a round 
hole just large enough to hold 
it The search for further 
tombs in the vicinity proved 
unavailing, but whole ceme¬ 
teries containing similar jar- 
bur lals have since come to 
light, notably at Pachy amnios 
and Spluingaras.and thissystem 
ot interment is now seen to go 
back to the lower borders of 
the Early Minoan Age, The 
practice seems to have died out 
In L M* I. The bodies must 
have been trussed either before 
death, like those of the ancient 
Libyan tribe described by 
Herodotus/ or at any rate be¬ 
fore the rigor mortis had set in, 

It is clear that die ordb 


Fib. us. BimiAi. Jar from sffcMt Knossos 
(Height 73 cat.)* 


nary store-jars were used for this sepulchral purpose* though those with 
certain sacral or symbolic designs seem to have been occasionally selected 
by preference as in the above cases. Pori passu with the jar-burials, 
clay cists or coffers continued to serve for holding the contracted skeletons 
and this practice* unlike the other, survived to the dose of the Mmoan 


1 Knassot^ A'rforf, j y a* pp, 88 * 89 , and Fig, 49 - h has what appears 10 be sm ordinary 
mouth with protruding lips the aperture in the ^all is blocked- 
a iv. u)o. See above, p. 126. 
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Age. A clay coffin or ' larnax f of this class from Pachyammos, apparently 
of M. M. Ill date, with handles for the attachment of the lid is given 
in Fig, 42S>, c. 1 1 he tendency, as we see from the succeeding Late 

Minoan class, was to substitute a purely angular for the earlier more or less 
rounded types. A small urn of oval form, probably dating from E. M. Ill, 
is given in Fig. 429. ii* and the approximation of this type of ossuary to 



I-its, 42 Si. c. Clay Coffin (' Laknax ’) or M. M. Til Date (a and h phoisaju.v 

M. M, [); FaCIiyammos (* i'.). 


a characteristic Nilotic type going Lick to the pre-dynastic period has 
already been noted, 3 

A curious feature of the burial chest c is the appearance in vertical 
order between the two handles, and again to the right, of marks, clearly 
shown in the photograph, which closely resemble written characters of one or 
other of the Linear Scripts. It will be seen from an interesting discovery 
made on the Last Slope that characters of Class A, in that case ink-written, 
are Inscribed on two cups of this Period. 

I r<ima photograph kindly supplied rue by and square-cut rim hear out I his conclusion, 
Mr. 5e^ger(cf. Paehmmm^ PL XIl,s,fr, and ! lb. xvii, t, and p. sS, It bears a drip 
p. 20). i lit coffin had been placed upside down, pattern in yellowish while paint, 1 characteristic 
resting on its Lid Mr,Stiager inclined loaitri- of the E. M. IM Period \ 
bute it io M. M, III, and its rectangular shape T See above, p. u6. 
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Deposit above Early Monolithic Crypt: Jar and Inscribed Cups. 

These cups w ere found with a large jar and other vessels on a higher 
floor above the early Basement of the Monolithic Pillars, itself, as already 
[jointed out, the crypt of a sanctuary among the early elements of which 



Fin. 1 rift. M. M 111 Jin FotufD with Cups prksextinc 

1 ISK-WtdTTCN ISBCRlFflOJfS OF CLASS A. 


was the dove-shaj ed vase suggestive of the cult of the Minoan Goddess. 
The stratigraphic portion of this deposit was well defined, since it was itself 
surmounted by a L. M. I layer. Here came to light the two cups presenting 
the ink-written inscriptions of the Linear Class A to be reproduced in the 


with Ink- 
inscribed 
Cups. 
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succeeding Section . 1 The fine jar, Fig. 430, which stood on the same floor 
with them must therefore also he considered as somewhat earlier than the 
fabrics of the various Magazines above described, which were covered in 
at the close of this Period. The profile of the rim is very characteristic of 
M. M, IU jars, and it will be seen from its associations that the vessel 
belongs to the earlier part of this Period. 

The high build of the inscribed cups (Fig. 431, a and ^)is in fact conclusive 
in this respect, the contour of a, indeed, recalling cups of the latest M, M, 11 



Fro, 4:n. M. M. Ill a Cure with Ixk-wmttkn Inscriptions Q). 

M. M. Ill phase. The gradual modification of the contour was well illustrated by the 
^ Xi b. results of supplementary excavations made in 1913 beneath the pavement of 

the ' Room of the Stone Pier' as well as in the adjoining area by a blind 
well. Two distinct strata were there brought to light separated by a floor 
of white beaten clay.* In the lower of these, answering to the M, M. IH " 
stage, were plain clay cups with the typical profiles shown in Fig. 432. a, a, 

In the upper layer extending to 70 centimetres beneath the pavement 
the cups were decidedly lower and broader in their proportions (Fig. 432 l> t $)* 
closely approaching indeed the L. M. I Class. 

1 See Fig. 431 a, i, and hclow, |i. ft 13 seqq,, their greater diameter 9-3 to 8 cm. 

Figs, 450 - 2 . 1 See above, p, 366, note a, * The height of the aij* (if>, d) was from 

1 The height of the cups of the earlier 5-5 104 5 cm., their greatest breadth «-j to 
stratum . varied from about 6.5 to 5.8 cm., 10 cm. 
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Very characteristic of the cups of this Period are the spiral convo¬ 
lutions visible in the interior. This feat tire also marks in a special degree 
certain Hat circular bowls (Fig. 433) of which numerous specimens were 


Spiral 
Can volu¬ 
tions of 
C ups and 
Bowls* 



Fit;. 432. Outline or Plain Clay Cups from Lower ( a . a , it) and Upper (M) 
Stratum under Pavement or 'Room of Stosk Pier’; M,M, IIS a and t > <$). 


found in the M.M. Ill stratum referred to above containing the earlier 
class of evips. The spiral fluting in these cases is tine to pressure of a 
finger on the revolving clay. It seems almost to have been regarded as 
an element of decoration. 



Km. 433, M. M- MI Bowls with Spiral Fluting in the Interior fl)- 

Sudi a result could only have been produced by the rapid revolution of gu of 
the potters wheel, a further symptom of which is the appearance of a suo wh«t 
cession of elliptical curves on the bottoms of vessels due to severing 
them, while in quick rotation, from the base by tightening a noose of Stringy 
string. 1 A good example of this on the base of a typical handled cup of 

1 This procedure was first explained by Mr. in relation lr» the Karriares pottery, lie notes 
R. M. Dawkins in relation to the early group that these string-markings Jo not appear on 
of Zakro vases (M.M. Ill); J.ft.S. ssiii, the Lorly M.M. II pottery from Pnlaikastro 
p. 249. and Fig. a. In, returning to the subject sis, pp. -i, 22. and it. 3), It is clear, 
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early M. M. Ill fabric, the clay surface of which is timed with a red wash, 
is seen in Fijr. 4: M, b. This cup was found with a nest of others of similar 
form fabric on a M. M, HI floor of a house to the North-West of the Palace, 



a 

Ftc. 4:34. a r Cur, showing Spiral Fluting ; & y Uasr of Cur with String Marks (| t\). 

Spiral fluting both inside and out was produced in the case of these 
cups by the pressure ol a slender finger-tip winding upwards from the bottom, 
accompanied by counter-pressure on the exterior (Fig. 434>fz). Signs of the 
quick wheel are very generally present un all but the largest vessels ot this 


Period. 

however, that these markings are not infrequent 
on the later class of M. M, II ware* Several 
instances occurred, for instance, on the base 
of vessels from the loUe M M. II door of the 
Area of the Loom-Weights, Thu procedure 
is well known to modern putter* from japu 
to Britain, Monsieur M, Franchet (who 
systematically ignores premie us researches) 
make* the same observation with regard 10 
these elliptical striatkms {Rapport sur mmc 
Mission m Crete ct cm Js^jptc, p. 39; .Yoitv* 
Arch, rft$ Mim&m stuniififws t xxii (1 ij r 7). 

The suggestion made in Lloyd Hawes* 
Gmrtiiih p. -ps. Vl YJU. 33. that vermin 
stone dinks were poucrT tables, but there It Ft 
open, is made his own by M- Franchet {ttp.ft/. 
p. 43 seqq., and of* l 1 !*- I and II) and sup¬ 


ported by fresh specimens from Crete as well 
as by Hindu and other analogies- These 
stone disks arc often roughened below* and 
’■how traces of the- cement by which they were 
[ nrobab t y atlac hed t o w pude 11 supporLs. I tei r 
weight gave momentum to the rotatory move¬ 
ment. The specimen (Knossos, 1 72 h how¬ 
ever, is in fact i^irt of a tripod stand, for the 
legs of which triple pairs of rivet holes art seen 
below. A day example bom Tylissw is given 
by Dr- J. Hauidakia, 'A^x 1 iy ■ *> PF ? 3°r 
231, and Fig. 39 (below). These disks seem 
to be mostly Late Mi naan* For useful com- 
parative material on this and other qijes* 
tions connected with the primitive potters 
craft see Franchet p Cfram^tte prim inn, 
Paris, 1911. 



i eS, M. M. HI: (N) Survivals ok Ceramic Polychrgmv ano Rise 

of Naturalism, 

Dated deposits of close of M. M. Ill; Contrasts with ill. A/. I! -ftsuit 
of Catastrophe ; A/onochronte decoration Again genera!; I drlotse-shell rippled 
ware, anticipation of new style; Survival* of (rue polyehromy; Polychrome 
Rhyton of Ostrich Shell type with group of decorative l aim-trees; Vessels front 
ii elfGypsadcs; Polychrome jarsfrom Repositories; /tut tat tons oj conglomerate 
a nil breccia ; Basin with colon red imitation of granulated t och-worh ; J If naan 
wash-basins prototypes of Mehati C lass ; Coiled sprays, M, AI. Ill featnn 
on painted sherds from Myeenae Shaft Graves ; Shaft Grave sherds -para lit ltd 
by jars from Temple Repast tomes; Influence oj Pfatnralistic It all-pat tiling 
on pottery; The ‘Lily jars compared with //. Iriada fresco; letches. 
Tulips, and Reeds or Grasses on Vases; Exclusion oj Human and 
Animal figures from pottery—contrast with wall-pat nimgs ; Fish, hone vet , 
represented; Reflection of Dolphin Fresco on .1/. AI, JII jars ; Class of small 
reliefs of marine subjects ; ‘ Axe plants ’ on M, AI. Ill jar. anticipation of 
late ' Palace Style ’ ; Tangential Imps on AI. M. Ill Vases link with early 
L. M. / decoration. 

We have seen that, owing to a local catastrophe followed by a far- 
reaching restoration at the beginning ol the Late Mmoan Age, the 1 at.icc 
was peculiarly rich in a series of dated deposits of pottery, all illustrating 
the closing phase of M.M, III. 

This series of deposits extends to both w ings of the building, includ¬ 
ing on the one side such characteristic groups of vessels as those of the 
Temple Repositories and on the other those ol the Royal Magazines, the 
RE. Magazines and of the closet containing the lily jars as well as the 
other store-rooms of the same S.E. system. It is only here and there as <-i 
hypolitest in the case of the N.W. Lustra! Basin and adjoining area and in 
certain stratified floor deposits of the Last Slope that we obtain, in a moo: 
fragmentary form, some glimpses of the earlier M, M. Ill stages. 

The result of this, as already observed, while multiply teg examples 
belonging to the latest ceramic phase of this Period* is to enhance the 
contrast with die style of pottery in vogue at the close of M, M. II. It is 
clear, indeed, that this closing M. M. Ill phase began with a great set-back 
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and Impoverishment, due to the widespread disaster that marks what may 
well have been the end of an earlier Minoan Dynasty. We are struck 
from the beginning with the prevalence of a much rougher class of ware 
the fabric of which Is accompanied not only by the general disappearance 
of polychromy but by the great diminution of the lustre of the old black 
glaze medium, owing to the roughness of the surface, and its survival in the 
form of a brownish lilac wash on which the decorative designs art 
laid on in powdery white. Finally, towards the end of the Period, we note 
an increasing tendency to return to the plain buff ground with brown decora¬ 
tion. which itself represents a very old Minoan tradition that had never quite 
died out. 

The da)’ bath, Fig, 424, with its tufts of grasses* has already 
supplied an example of this, and specimens depicting plants and dolphins 
are given below. This dark on light method may itself be regarded as an 
approach towards the almost universal Late Minoan practice, though the 
surface of the vessels is still somewhat rough and dull. 

One particular class* however, presents, so far as glaze and fabric are 
concerned, a real anticipation of the later style. The class in question, 
which already makes its appearance in the Second Middle Minoan Period, 
may be described as * tortoise-shell rippled ware ' {Fig. 435), We already 
see here the finely levigated surface with its pale huff slip, now often highly 
polished, and accompanied, as on Late Minoan vases, by’a lustrous glaze 
decoration of deeper hue. This lakes tile form uf upright strlations 
artistically varied by the greater or lesser pressure ot the brush, so that 
they' shade off from dark brown through intermediate tones of bright orange 
to the buff background. A curious effect of tine tortoise-shell Is thus 
produced* 

Specimens of this ware are given lit Fig. 455. 1 he lower fragment 

from a M. M, II deposit at Knossos shows the decoration carried over 
the bottom of a bowl, the striations radiating from the centre,* T lie 
cup above is to be referred to M. M. III. 

The other colours are also generally accompanied by one or more 
horizontal bands of imperfectly fixed and often evanescent white. We have 

' Specimens occurred at Kno-isns in a pure this wait- from Palnikastro (V 7 , S. - !■ x. - l0 ' 11 
M. M. 11 stratum in the Basement of the He describes a 'Vaphcio Cup 1 with similar 
Loom*Weights on the Bast slope. ‘radial 1 stripes on ils hue as having been 

* The early occurrence of this variety of the found in company with a bowl of 1 egg-shell 
tortoise-shell ripple ornament is confirmed by fabric. It would therefore go back at least IP 
Mr. Dawkins's observations on specimens of the middle of M, M. If. 
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here polychromy indeed, but with a different colour scale, as adapted to 
a new method of laying on the glaze slip. 

The ripple ornament on these vessels is curiously reminiscent in form 
of a Neolithic class, bin it was probably immediately derived from the vertical 
and slanting barbotine ridge ornament of the preceding Age. I n a somewhat 
decadent form it survives, as we have seen, into the Late Minoau Age, and 

the new form of polychromy 
that it represents essentially 
corresponds with that of a 
well-marked L, M. [ class, 
which, in addition to the brown 
on buff and traces of the im¬ 
perfectly fixed white, is en¬ 
livened by a brilliant orange 
red, recalling, though under a 
variant aspect, the bright 
scarlet hues of the older 
Middle Mhioan tradition. 

Elements of true poly¬ 
chromy survived in a modified 
form to the latest phase of the 
present Period, as we shall 
see from certain vases found 
in the Temple Repositories, 
We are almost bound to 
suppose, therefore, that poly¬ 
chrome vessels of the earlier 
class described above existed 
in M. M. Ill a. It seems prob¬ 
able indeed that certain frag¬ 
ments of cups and howls found 
in the lower deposit of the 
' Nouloura' or Walled Rub¬ 
bish-Pit of the West Court belonged to this category. On these appear 
finely foliated designs and friezes of disks in a style reminiscent of some 
of the vessels found in the Loom-Weight Area and belonging to the close 
of M. M. 11. But, while the old red colour medium was still employed in the 
decoration, the ground shows a pale brownish, almost malt lilac, in place of 
the lustrous black glaze of the earlier class. A mug with a similar style of 


Ms;. -L'i'p, Tortoise-shell Rutioj Ware: 51. M. Ill 
Cut and M. M. II Fragment bf.low. 
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foliate*.! ornamentation in white on a reddish-brown glaze ground appear 
among the later ceramic remains ot the Ivamares Caved 

Some remarkable fragments of a vessel, restored in Fig- 43(1. c, whicl 
came to light in a M. M. Ill stratum of the ' Kafcvttor' rubbish-heap S.E, 
the site introduce us to a more distinctive style of polychrorriy. We hav< 
here a Minoan 1 rhyton ’ or libation vessel representing a clay copy of atyp 
the body of which was formed by an ostrich egg. Actual remains of sue: 
a rhyton I Fig. 4:t(i, is 1, which hitherto have escaped recognition, were foun 
in the IV th Shaft Crave at Mycenae, the mouthpiece being composed ■ 
Knossian faience, and a perforated gold plate applied to the lower end of tie 
egg-shell. Fragmentary evidence has indeed been already noted r ' which 
shows that ceramic imitations of such ostrich-egg rhytons were already 
executed in the developed M.M. 11 polychrome style (see Fig, 430 a), 

From the rough finish of the orifice it would appear that in the case f 
the present example a mouthpiece of precious metal had been fitted to u 
The painted designs themselves are full of minute decorative details hut th 
whole reflects palatial models. The three palm-trees depicted on the cirenm 
ference of the vase recall the triple groups on the fine M. M. 1 1 jar from th 
Loom-Weight Basement illustrated above 4 and in this case too th 
inflorescence of the palms is shown. The sloping position here adopted i 
in accordance with a device that goes back to the beginning of the Middl 
Minoan Age to give the full development of plant forms within a compare 
lively low- field. The cable decoration as applied to their trunks recah 
a parallel device on a fine M, M. 11 b iar front Phacstos illustrated above 
and the 'knobbed' sprays introduced into the field arc familiar ceranu' 
appendages from M, M. I onwards. As a motive for an ostrich-egg type 1 ■ 
vessel the palm-trees are specially appropriate and the incised lines with 
which they are emphasized—a quite exceptional technique on Minoan painte; 
pottery may well have been taken over from the engraved decoration natural 


1 I&wkin&t n\x r PL XII (above) and 

P- *3- 

! Part of the faience mouthpiece of this 
vessel (foiind in the I Veil Shaft Grave) was 
published by SchltetnMUi (Afy&tiaf r p. ^6. 
Fig. as 4 a fragment of an alabaster va*e\ 
Its rotmesiun with the ostrich eggs of the 
tombs was first brought out by th. Stai&— in 
itself a ^reat step in advance. He regarded* 
however, what is really the mouthpiece as the 
pedestal of a cup and the gold plate at the base 


as a cover Mywnicwit* ityt P< 

No. SiS). He connected these ftu&ngs Wit - 
theegg front Tomb V showing applied klenc 
dolphins, but In Dr. Kara's view they belong^ 1 
to one of the plain ostrich eggs from Tomb I' j 
It had, in fact* a central perforation, A folk* 
account of the evolution of Minoan rhyton 
types of this class h reserved for Yob IL 
1 See above, p ^54, Fig. 1 1 HJ M and cl Vol. ^ 

1 See above, p r iho h Fig. 193. 

4 P + -*60, Fig, 193 , 





P-*H 






















137, Cup and Fragments of Bowes from Well, showing M. M. Ill 
Survivals or PoLmjKOMV i from Minoan Well, GypsAdes). 


slope of Cypskles facing the Palace on the South. The great bulk of the 
pottery here found represented the earliest Late Minnan phase ( L M. I a). M- M. Itl 
Immediately beneath this deposit, however, was a layer clearly belonging 
to the later stage of M. M. til, since it contained remains of vessels showing 
white lilies on a lilac-brown ground, resembling those from the Palace Well, 
Magazine described above. But the most remarkable feature of these 


A somewhat variant jwraiUri may be re- flying camels, from the ‘Gratia (1*1 side' at 
■d in the engraved ostrich-shell cup, wiih Yulcii. 

Q 4 2 
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to the egg-shell prototypes . 1 On the other hand, the cable band below the 
mouthpiece anti the fellow to it restored run ml the lower circumference are 
suggestive of the decorative metal rings that surround the ostrich egg-cups 
of a well-known Mediaeval and Renaissance class. 

The smaller scrolls of Fig. 438, c, as well as the cable bands, lead us to 
a characteristic style of decoration presented by a group of polychrome 
vessels brought out in 191 3 during the excavation of a Minoan well on the 
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discoveries was tlie occurrence. In the stratum containing the remains of the 
lily jars, of fragments of cups and bowls belonging to a unique class of lat< 
polychrome ware, specimens of which are shown in Fig. 437, 

The patterns here arc of a linicking kind, and are executed in a d 1 ■ ■' 
madder red, picked out with white, on the brownish glaze ground. O 11 th< 
fragment shown in d, a white twisted chain runs along the border, succeeded 
by & a reddish band, and below again by a running pattern of somewhat lace 
like character. The portion of a cup, «\ presents analogous features and the 
twisted white band or ' guilloche' is a feature in several cases. 

The circumstances of their dis¬ 
covery show that the remarkable 
class that these fragments represent 
belongs to the concluding phase of 
M.M. Ill and the same conclusion 
applies to certain large polychrome 
jars from the Temple Repositories, 
specimens of which are given in the 
Coloured Plate VII, 

The vessel to the left, the top 
part of which is seen from above in 
the middle of the Plate, is a very 
characteristic type ol M. M* 111 
pi tcherwithoval mouth. 1 he coloured 
design on it, which had been con¬ 
cealed by a calcareous incrustation, 
only came out in the course of Its 
reconstitution. 1 \\ e see here, on 
the brown ground, a highly conven¬ 
tional representation of a plant with white foliage and pointed petals am 
disk-shaped buds of yellow ochre, also white bordered. 1 he cusped canop; 
above, curiously Gothic in aspect, recurs over the crocus clumps painted 0 
the votive robes ol faience found in the Temple Rcpositoi j . I he ct 
cusped circle, as we have seen, is very characteristic of a group 
temporary jars with white on dark decoration, ol which an example 




Fig. IT)**. Small J,vr i kom GovrniA, 
showing Polychrome Refrouvctios' 
or Conglomerate 


in Fig. 428 above. , , 

It must be said that both the technique and polyebromy ol 
vessels shown on Plate VU fall far below the fine M.M. II standard 


1 The vessel mas reconstructed from fragments in the Ashmolean M useum. 




PLATE \ 11 



SURVIVALS OF POLYCHROME ON M.M. Ill VESSELS 
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The surface is rough, the lustre of the glaze medium hardly perceptible, and Con-^^ 
the colours broadly applied!. and 

The jug to the right of the Plate is decorated with a symmetrical imita- l>reCClii 
tion of conglomerate, in which the pebbles are reduced to round disks, 
some of them washed with ochreous red, while the intermediate veins are 
dotted with white dashes on the brown ground. This imitation ol 
stonework recalls what has been already said as to the early M. M. Ill 
class of “ dotted vessels’, derived in that case Irom inlaid stone bowls. 1 An 
interesting parallel to this jug is supplied by a small jar from Gournih, 
given here in Fig. 4iiS, also representing a polychrome tradition in which 
conglomerate stonework is reproduced in a still more literal manner 1 he 
black rounded pebbles with their white stnations are here surrounded by 
orange margins.* 

The handled cup on Plate YU is from Falaikastro. but is given here 
as another good example of late polychromy in connexion with rock-work 
graining. It is of a typical M. M. 111 ^ shape and shows both red and white 
decoration on the dark ground, I he granulated pattern on an irregular 
border seen here above the bands is of special significance, since it is taken 
from a fuller design of a purely pictorial class. It represents, in Jact, a part 
ot the rocky foreground such as appears in wall'paintings iike the Satlron 
Gatherer or Fish Fresco, and which finds an analogy in the undulating lower 
zone of the Dolphin jar illustrated below (Fig. 447 iri. 1 he granulations, 
by a curious convention, may be taken to indicate the rock itselt in 
section. 

A further specimen of granulated rock-work in the M. M. Ill poly- 
chrome style is afforded by the interior of a remarkable flat-bottomed basin [j as j„ 
(Fig, 439), of which the larger part was preserved, Sound immediately North 
of the Palace at Knossos. The ground here agrees with the earlier Middle 
Minoan tradition m its blackish glaze; the foliate coils and dotted decoration 
are creamy white, as is the inner veining. '1 he broader veins, however, u hie 
separate what are evidently intended for the pebbles of an original surface 
of cut breccia are of a bright orange red. 


1 above, \h 4 i -md Fig. 

J Hoyd Hawes, Gimmh), PI, IX, Mg-23. and 
[>. 44- The jar, which is 47-3 cm, high, was 
found in a cellar with two cups of late M.M. Ill 
character with white decoration on a dark 
ground. In the same cellar were also found 
three L, M. I a vessels, but the group with the 


dark ground clearly stand in another contest. 
The ridged base of Fig. 138 is of early tradition, 
and recalls some I’aehyatnnios jars described 
by Seagtsr as 1 Transitional .Style M.M. III- 
ll M, I Periods ' (e. g. /WAyamnos, PI. X). 
lor die M.M. I tradition compare op. at., 
PL 1 (i-a). 
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The basin itself is two handled and of oval shape, 55 cm, (f. 21 ’ in.j 
in its greatest width, while its flat base is 23 cm. in its maximum 



Firs. M. M, Ml I'oia'chkoiie Basin, Knossos (J r.). 

diameter. Its profile is shown in the inset. It was probably used as a wash 
basin and seems to supply the prototype of a class of flat-bottoms 
oval vessels, numerous speci¬ 
mens of which were brought to 
light at Phylakopi in Melos in a 
stratum answering to the early 
part of L. M. I. These vessels 
were recognized by the excavators as baths and wash-basins, their sizes 
varying from something over a metre to somewhat under a third. Like 
Minoan baths, they showed interior designs of reeds and swimming fishes, 
while their margins were decorated with spiral patterns affording an analogy 
with the coiled sprays seen on the Knossian specimen , 1 

These coiled sprays have a special importance in connexion with 
the painted sherds from the Fourth Shaft Grave at Mycenae. They 



! IVqfokopi, p. 140, Figs. 112, 113, 
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recur, as will be seen, in c and r, representing parts of a large jar, grouped Oiifcd ^ 
with some polychrome fragments from the same Crave in Fig. OO.* The of 
decoration in this case was white on the dark ground ; the other fragments ^JjJ nae 


Fio. ho. •>-/, M.M. til Sherds from Fourth Shaft C.havf, at Mvcemak. 

here represented show crimson or reddish purple patterns on ihe charac¬ 
teristic M. M. 111 lilac-brown ground. 

The rim of this jar and the handle and part of the rim of the polychrome Shaft 
ewer, Fig. 440, /; are entirely in keeping with forms from the Temple Repost- S ’ htrds 
tones, while in Grave V were found the remains of one or more jugs with 
broad white spiral hands on the rough dark-glazed ground,the most frequently p^tor^. 


1 From Funwanj-ter, Mykitth^he Thongtpnc, PI. VI. 
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recurring decorative feature of the vessels from this. Palace store.’ In 
Grave VI, again, together with a fragment of * tortoise-shell ripple ware 
ot the fine Middle Miooan class, s was found the peculiar type of two-handled 
jar (Pig. 44l), s both in shape and in the rippled band * round the shoulders 
approaching a unique ‘Repository vessel, which, however, has three short 
feet '. 5 It has matt red bands. 

As to the individual sources of the pottery of the Third Middle Minoan 
style found at Mycenae, Tiryns. Orchomeiios, and other sites of Mainland 
Greece it Is often premature to judge. 

Some of it points to local centres of 
Cretan manufactures as yet unexplored. 

On the other hand, the close comparisons 
that it is possible to establish with certain 
types from the Temple Repositories and 
other Palace deposits makes it legiti¬ 
mate to infer that, as in the case of 
the faience inlays and other imported 
ohjects, a certain proportion of the 
M. M, III pottery found in connexion 
with the Shaft Graves was actually 
ot Knossian origin. 

The imitations of cut breccia and 
conglomerate such as we see in the 
Knossian 'washing basin', Fig. 438, and 
the Repository jar. Plate V11, bring 
home to us once more the interesting 
fact thnt the attempt to reproduce the 

effects oi variegated s tone-ware had been a main insplrcr of the rise of 


Fig. -IN, Paikthp Jar from 
Grave VI. 


3 ! urtwander, J/y£ r PL V[ I p 4 r. 

His description* jl 7 , applies word for word to 
the corresponding vases of the * Repository * 
type j 1 % 401 / p, 557 above}. * I >er Thun ist 
Hthr groli und iuwendig rut gehmnnt. Das 
Schwarz den Gnindts ist fast ohne Gtanz, das 
Wdss sehr dflnn apfgctragen/ 

■ Not later probably tlian the early fKirt of 
M. M. III. 11 sh ows t h is decoration in a m uch 
purer form than that of Fig. -MI. 

* Fu rtw :i ng] er, Mykrmckt T/iottgefits$t t PI. XI 
and p. It lias a pale ground and yellowish- 


brown glaze bands over which is dull white 
and red decoralkm + 

* The rippled ornament on both these jar* 
is of the late degenerate type that characterizes 
the close of M. M. Ill and the earliest phase 
of L. M E. 

* Sec above* Fig. 404 , The footless form 
recurs as an early L„ M. 1 type ai Fsftira 
(SeagtT, /Wm, p. 2 i y Mg 6). Here the 
tortoise-shell ham] Is lowered and plants spring 
from it* upper border. 
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ceramic polychromy at the beginning of the Middle Miuoan Age . 1 Thus 
tile stamp ol its origin still marks the latest products of this class. At the 
same time the taste for brilliant colours on vases of which we here find 
the surviving traces recalls the much more remote historical connexion 
in which the beautiful stone-ware vessels of Early Minoan Crete have been 
themselves shown to stand. That they must, in fact, be regarded as the 



FtC. ! 12 . Part ot Jar with Beunuird Vjukld 
Decoration’ filled with Bakbouxe. 

reflection and in part as the direct copies of a pre-dynastic Egyptian class 
°f variegated stone vases has been shown in detail in an earlier Section 
of this work- At the same time, the extraordinary vogue and perfection of 
this fabric among the old inhabitants of the Nile valley was itself due to 
the accessibility, through river traffic or by other means of transport, 
01 natural stores of these gay materials. 

Abundant deposits of a very brilliant kind of breccia occur in different 


Iniluence 
of Earlier 

Nilotic 

Stone¬ 

ware, 


1 See above*, p. 177. 
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parts of Crete, such as those from the Coast region of Mtrabello ftom 
which the material of the E- M- Vases of Mochlos and other sites was 
derived* Those of the promontory of Kakon Oros immediately to the 
N*K. of Knossos supplied the Palace with many of its early column-bases 
but, as the stone vessels of cite Early Muuja.ii tholos tombs show* a liner 
kind must have existed to the South, on the borders of Messara, It i* 
clear that the fabric of vessels of this material, notably the small ' bird-¬ 
nest + bowls with knobbed covers, 1 continued into the First Middle Minoan 
Period. It is a noteworthy phenomenon, moreover, that one particular 
feature of the breccia, of the Messara and Mirabel lo type* as seen on 
these, the white hand surrounding the interior I raiments—itself due to 
chemical causes consequent on the igneous origin of the rock—was first 
literally taken over into the painted clay imitations of this material and 
afterwards survived as a border of interior details in general* 

The branched vetoing itself as a leading decorative feature occurs on 
some very beautiful M. M. II cups, of which a specimen Is given in Fig. ITS 
above ^accompanied asin othercases with a fine stippling of the interior spaces. 
That this traditional stonework motive survived into the present Period 
is shown by some remarkable fragments of a large jar Fig. 44*2, found near 
the Deposit of the ink-inscribed cups, and probably* like them, belong¬ 
ing to the earlier M. M. Ill phase. It can hardly be doubted that the 
branched band with antler-like prongs, of which we here see a portion, 
represents on a larger scale the same kind of veining seen in Fig. 442. 
It will be observed that it is accompanied by the characteristic white 
border line. 

The remains of the jar in question are of the usual M. M. Ill fabn«. 
with a somewhat rough surface and white decoration on a brown ground 
The interior of the branched motive presents, however, an interesting feature* 
The surface here, which is painted white* affords a good example of tin 
survival of the old barbotine style, and is worked up in the same way a 


J See above* p. 177, and Figs. 127 u. 

3 Dr. Einar I*exow, Btrgttfs Mmums 
Aarb&kj iy 18-19* pp. 1-1*1, Figs* G, 7, has 
called attention to the close comparison 
presented between the antlered veining of 
a sinstlar cup and the characteristic horned 
curvilinear patterns that appear in ihc shape 
of graffiti on pottery or of the raised ornaments 
of friezes in the prehistoric sanctuaries of the 
Maltese Inlands. These comparisons, as I 


have shown on pp. 2*11-3, above, find a stib 
wider field in the decorative repertory of C ut' 
during the culminating phase of M. IF I ^ 
stage with which they are associated at IS ^ 
Tarxiirn and dse where is, as Dr. Zammit ba^ 
shown, the latest Neolithic of the Islands. 
But there are good reasons for bringing down 
its ciiice to an epoch compatible with M-M* 11 
influence. 
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parts of the rock-ivork surface of the large flat-bottomed dish with marine 
reliefs, a part of which is illustrated in Fig. 381 above. 


Ftc. ■Hu. Jars with White Lilies from Magazine ot Lily Vases (i (*)• 

The influence on vases of the naturalistic style ol wall-painting now in 
vogue attains its maximum during the dosing M. M. Ill phase. So far 
as plant designs are concerned, the beginnings of this influence have been 


*0 
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already illustrated among the latest works of M. M. II by the close analogy 
that the flowers on 
the polychrome bowl, 

Fig, 197 above, 1 pre¬ 
sent to those of the 
Saffron Gatherer. 

Another poly¬ 
chrome jug of the 
same date shows a 
lily spray, 2 which may 
also have been ex¬ 
cerpted from some 
parallel composition 
on the Palace walls. 

The monochrome 
successors of such 
floral subjects that 
now appear make up 
for the deficiency of 
colouring by greater 
ptcturesqneness of 
treatment, and in this 
way present a nearer 
relation to their proto¬ 
types in the greater 
Art, 

The fondness of 
the M. M. Ill vase 
painters for groups 
of lilies recalls the 
beautiful fragment 
of painted stucco 
from the South-East 
House belonging ap¬ 
parently to the early 
part of the present 
Period, The white 
Madonna lilies on a purplish ground seen on the jars of the little 


s See above, |). s64, l’ig. 106 . 


1 See above, p. 264. 
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Magazine described above, which must lie reckoned among the most beautiful 
products of M.M. Ill ceramic Art, are reproduced on a larger scale in 
Fig. 44:), These closely resemble some clumps of the same t]rover that 
appear in the foreground of a naturalistic wall-painting, representing the with 11 , 
dosing phase of M.M. Ill, found in the little Palace of Hagia Triada. p™^J_ 

A lily group from this fresco design is given in black and white for 
comparison in Fig. 444,' 

Other plant motives which appear in dark on light and in the new 
technique on Lhe pottery of the beginning ot the first Late Minoan Period 
had already made their appearance in white on dark at the present epoch. 

In this style, too, the saffron dower is a favourite motive. The exquisite 
vetch designs of the L. M. I pottery of Knossos also occur on M.M. ill 
sherds from this site, but the best existing illustrations in the old style are Yuiips. 
supplied by the two jugs. Fig. 44">. < 7 , l>, found by the British excavators 
at Palaikastro. The jar. Fig. 440, from the Temple Repositories 
set beside these shows a group ot flowers, in bud or only partly opened, 
apparently tulips, which still grow wiki in the glens oi Juktas. I hey 
are executed in a rough effective style somewhat suggestive oi Dutch 
crockery. 

On the potter)’ of this epoch from the same Repositories ami other 
sources, both in the case of cups and oi larger vessels, tufts of grasses are very 
frequent and this motive is exceptionally prominent on the succeeding L, M . Lr 
class,* These in their original shape rather represent reeds or sedges and 
take us back to the exquisite spikelets seen on the fragment ot what had 
clearly been a wall-painting executed on a considerable scale (see abo\ <\ 

P- 537 1 Pig. 3SII>}* 

It must nevertheless be noticed in comparing naturalistic designs of 
the M. M. Ill vase painters with the larger compositions on the walls from 
which they were excerpted tltat vve are met by a remarkable lacuna. I he |,- [ „ ureS , 
plant designs of the frescoes are in their essence simply accessories to the 
main subjects presented, which are human or animal figures, Un the conimst 
pottery, however, this essential feature is omitted, and only the vegetable 
details are selected for reproduction. This is the more noteworthy since putting* 
on a group of small steatite vessels, chiefly rhytons, the fabric of which 

1 The wall-{Minting lo which this fragment ! Remains of quantities of I, M. 1« vessels 
belongs does not as yet Appear to have rc- with grass decoration were found for instance 
ceived illustration. It represents, apparently, in the well of Gypsadw above the M. M. Ill 
a hi er subject of the same nature as i he Saffron st rat unu 
Gatherer, 
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certainly overlaps the close of this Period, human and animal figures take 
up the most prominent place. 




Fig, 145 a, &. White on Flack 
nkcoRATiON. Showing Peas cm 
VETCHtS: FaLA i vL astro, rf (1 t ) j 

* (ft 



Fig* mg, M, M* I II Jar with Tulip Designs 
White on Black; Kxnssos |) i \)- 


Why then should such representations have been excluded from the 
contemporary repertory of the vase painters? Tradition was to a certain 
extent in favour of their insertion, since attempts to depict the human form, 
executed it is true in a grotesque style, are already found in the earliest 
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stnge of M. M. I polychromy , 1 They must have been tolerably frequent 
in that and probably also in the succeeding epoch, since such figures recur in 
imitative forms on pots of Median fabric,* Yet from the time of these 
early essays to the latest Minoan days attempts to reproduce scenes involving 
human action were definitely abandoned on vases. 

Was it perhaps that the figured representations of the frescoes, even 
such as recorded the sports of the arena, stood in a certain religious 
connexion and that there was some kind of taboo against the use of such 
material on vessels of ordinary domestic use ? Or was it simply some fine 
sense of artistic reserve, which withheld from the potters subjects that 
were yet thought appropriate for other contemporary craftsmen, gold¬ 
smiths, and lapidaries, as well as artists who adorned the walls ? 

An exception was indeed made in favour of all forms of marine life, and 
the fish bones found in a Palace pot may suggest the explanation that it 
was the edible nature of various sea creatures that led to the admission of 
this class of subjects into the vase painter's repertory. Fish and sepias 
had lormed a feature in the earlier stages of Middie Minoan polychromy . 5 
It seems clear, however, that at this time the sra-pieces on the Palace walls, 
especially those depicting dolphins, exercised a direct influence on certain 
monochrome designs of such subjects that w ere now executed on the pottery* 

Figures of animals were also eliminated, though in this field, again, 
examples of Cretan wild goats have been cited above on vases of M. M + 1 1 
and even E* M, III date.* Yet It can hardly be doubted that the ceramic 
artists who produced such exquisite sprays of flowers and foluige could 
have attained some proficiency at least in depicting animals. 

Even throughout the early' part of the Late Minoan Age, to which 
must be assigned the finest of the stucco reliefs and the Miniature Frescoes 
with their lively groups h we mark the same self-imposed abstention from 
such subjects on the part of the Minoan vase painter* What the Greek 
vase painter most sought* designs involving the human form, he sedulously 


l »r a specimen from the Kamnres Cave, 
J. L My res, />w, Sw. 1^5, PE- II, 
12 and p. 4, and L + Mariam, J/<wr + vl, 
[X t to and p, 337. 

* Pkyfakop t \ Pi. kill, Figs. 17, tS; white 
on dark witli, lustrous surface The rude male 
% urfrs here with upraised hands, one with 
a dagger worn in the Petsqft manner and 
naked to the waist, are clearly taken from 
Cretan originals. Fig, 14 shows a dark on 


light example. The recurrence of these imi- 
tutive types in Melos points to a greater cur¬ 
rency of these human designs on the M. M. I 
pottery' than might have been supposed from 
the existing Cretan evidence, The s Fishermen 
Vase ' (of L M. I date) is quite exceptional. 

1 Sec above, for example, p- Fig. tAl* 
1 See above, p. t Hj, Fig- I ^ 

* See above, p. 11 j P Fig. BO a, &, 
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avoided Arms might be reproduced but not the man t symbolic shapes bat 
not the divinity. Only on painted clay sarcophagi of the later phase of 
L. M. Ill do such subjects begin to appear in a sepulchral relation. 

The lively representations of dolphins that now make their appearance 
on some fine M. ML 111 jars* are neither taken from the old convention nor 



Fig* FS7*f. Jar with Dolphins; Rocks, and 
PllHHLV fijiACH, LIGHT ON" HARK, PACH Y AM MOS, 



Fig. M7 A Jam with rioi.ntiNs, daR* 1 ■ 
LIGHT, PAClJl'A)!tfD5p 


Dolphins from a class of small marine reliefs, to which reference will be made. I Ivey 
111 breathe a larger spirit and we now catch a direct reflection of the picturesque 

ofvSu* 1 " » roiJ l J °^ wall-paintings to which the Dolphin Fresco belongs. The influence 
patatkga* of the higher art on the vase painter is clearly recognizable in the very 
spirited design of dolphins oil the jar from Pachyammos (Fig. 447 a)- 1 1 he 

* K- B. Seager* pQchyanmQSj PL XIV and the upper bonder as + the tossing surface of the 

p. 23 (Pig. J 41a was executed with Mr.Seager'.M sea, with clouds of spray blown about by the 
kind permission from his original drawing), wind'. But analogy with low rdie& of the marine 
Mr. Stager explains the stippled white effector class tends to show that the outline above is 
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dolphins are here shown as if leaping out of the waters, in a waved space 
that opens between spray-wreathed rocks above and a lower zone with 
white dots, here perhaps representing a pebbly beach. 

I lie pendant to this is supplied by another jar from the same cemetery 
(lig. 447 <£),' also representing a 'school' of leaping dolphins, in this case, 
however, depicted, without the rocks and pebbles, in dark paint, edged with 
w hile, on a warm buff ground. Another Pitch yarn mos jar in the same early 
dark on light style shows a cuttle-fish with six tentacles in a style less purely 
decorative and geometrical than that reproduced above on a polychrome 
vase from the Kamares Cave.- These vases clearly belong to the later, 
transitional phase of M, M. Ill, in which we already have a foretaste of the 
prevailing ceramic fashion of the beginning of the Late Minoan Age. 

Parallel with these monochrome designs of marine subjects on M. M. 111 
Tars, which reflect the greater art of wall-painting, is another group executed 
in small relief, of which an example has already been given in the marine 
piece with its life-like reproductions of shells and barnacles.» The counterpart 
of these, as already noted, is to be found in the faience representations of 
the ‘Plying 1*ish' panel , 1 Shells in relief seem already to have adorned 
certain vessels in the M. M. 11 Period, 

Reliefs of this class, often very finely executed in steatite, had. as will 
be shown, a great influence on the vase paintings of the finest L, M. 1 style, 
Put, as pointed out above, it seems to have been the greater works on the 
Palace walls that mainly influenced the marine designs on the M. M. Ill jars. 
Amongst the remains of jars belonging, like the last mentioned, to the 
latest M. M. Ill stage there occurred at Knossos several specimens of broad 
handles terminating below in scalloped borders and some of them coated with 
milky white enamel-like paint. A fuller illustration of the class of vessel 
to which these handles belonged is supplied by a jar from the Cemetery 
ot Pachyammos, showing two scalloped handles of the same kind 
fFJg. 448), ■ The designs on this, dark brown on pale buff, as well as the 


meant ^ or roc ks. 'The idea that the rocks were 
h Y spray and that this came into the 
^ri.hth mind may still hold good, since* Iwith 
hi the Dolphin Fresco and that of the Filing 
' >®h, *p ra y i s actual 1 y represen Led- The *hite 
*tipp]ing T however, here seen scerns h as Dr* 
•ackenrie points out, to have originated from 
116 ^•^ ;i rhoi file imitation of rocks as seers m 
■ te fragment of a large M.M.III vase illustrated 

above. Fig, i j 2 


1 Seager, Faihyammoi, P], IX and p. io. 
See above, p. 246, Fig, 1 sii, 

See above* p. 52 r t Fig. 380. 

+ See above, p. 520* Fig, 379 * 

Op I 1 ]. XVII and p- 25. The body of 
the handle appears white in the figure owing 
to the plaster restoration, At the remains of 
its scalloped borders show, however* it had 
originally a dark ground. 
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subject that it presents, afford a specially valuable illustration of this 
transitional style* As in the case of the jar with the dolphins, Fig. 447 
the dark part of the designs is bordered and ornamented with fine white 
lines and dots. The central feature here Is a kind of plant with lily-like 
steins bearing strange curved objects in place of the natural flowers. 
Bladder-shaped sprays, ap¬ 
parently buds, coil up from 
their bases* We have here 
a combination of natural 
vegetable Forms with purely 
co 11 vei \ iio na l ex creseences 

curiously anticipatory of the 
later 1 Palace Style of Knossos 
(L M. II). But what makes 
this comparison the more 
suggestive is that the appen¬ 
dages* here added to the stems* 
arc in fact borrowed from 
ihe blades of axes and recall 
in their ornamental zones a 
recurring feature of the sacral 
Double Axe blades on a 
parallel class of jars of the 
same late * Palace Style ". 

The incorporation of this 
Minoan religious element in 
Lhe design may perhaps ac¬ 
count for die fact that this com- 
parati vely n a rro w-m o u th ed 

pitcher was used for the same 
sepulchral purpose as the jars and clay chests* As already noted, a series 
of complete double-axes surrounds lhe shoulders of a M* M* 111 burial jar 
from a grave at Machine 

The lobes or bladder-like offshoots of this mystic plant stand in a c\os' 
relation to a geometrical pattern consisting of a disk with tangential loops 
which also supplies a transitional element of great value. In one “bane or 
another this decorative unit constantly recurs throughout a large pan wi 
the Middle Minoan Age. In its simplest form, as a disk with two loops 
springing from it In reversed directions* inlaid examples of this pattern 


Pig, 448, JiVk with SCALtoren Handles and 
Dquiu.k Axe I j iaxt s l 3 achy avisos. 
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ornament the upper margin of a stone bowl from the ‘ Sacdlum 'of the Early 
Palace at Phaestos . 1 A triple version is seen on a jug of the white on 
black style from Gournia, Fig. 449, u, probably belonging to the earlier phase 
of M. M. Ill, while Fig. 449, a jug from Zakro, shows a more elaborate 
rendering of this type. It w ill be seen at once that the fine 1 embroidered 
white decoration of the triple sprays on this vase harmonizes in a remark¬ 
able manner with that depicted on the * axe-blades ’ of the jar illustrated 
in Fig, 448, Both vessels which already present on their bodies the butt 
ground of the succeeding fashion—arc of absolutely contemporary date and 



Fig. 449, a, & M.M, III Vases, showing Triw k Tangential Motive. 

must be included among the latest elements that can be placed on the 
M. M. Ill side of the border. 

I heir tangential lobes themselves supply an interesting link ol transition l.ink wUh 
to some of the finest works that illustrate the early phase of the First j 
Late Mitioan style, On these the same dark bladder-like excrescences 
recur, springing either in pairs or triplets from the central disk, in some 
cases, as on a fine amphora from Psdra* picked out with a very similar 
embroidered work, at times, as on a beautiful clay rhyton from Zakro, 5 
enclosing white lily sprays. But a novelty in technique in the former 
design, the use of the 1 new' red', shows that the frontiers of L. M. I have 
already been crossed. 


1 See J/iwj, Ant ., xSv, jj. 479, Fig. 87, p. 445, Fig, 60. 3. 
! Sue Excavations ui ]'stint, Crtit, p. 33, Hsj. i-f- 
’ See sxii, PI. XU, 3. 


§ 59> M.M. Ill: (O) The Linear Script A and its Sacral Usage. 
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Hieroglyphic system superseded by advanced Linear Script A ; Paloc< 
documents of JL M. HI date; Cups with ink-written Inscriptions—fran. 
Sanctuary site: Graffiti on Palace pottery of M.M. Ill date; Clay done 
minis of Temple Repositories; Early form of tablets; Tablets from S,h 
Insula — ‘talent’ and 1 drachm ' signs ; Business documents with numerals— 
inventories ; Clay ' roundels', inscribed and scaled; Gypsum chip used as trie 
piece .from Kasella; Lapidary inscriptions of religious character; I user? see 
votive stone Ladles from Mountain Sanctuaries of Rnossos; Clay Votive 
Ladle from Early Mi man deposit at Knossos ; Specimens from votive station 
on peak of J vitas and onfoot-hill at Tr alias; Recurring dedicatory formula on 
Truths Ladle—associated with Throne and Sceptre Sign ; Similar formula or. 
Libation Table from Psych ro Cave; On Libation Table and Stone Cup from 
Palaikaslro; In sat bed votive tablet of bronze from Psychro Cave; Name 0; 
Votary inscribed in charm ters of Class A parallel phenomenon on l Ait' 
Figurine from Tylissos ; Ritual interpretation of signs an tablet— <5AoAryif 
Triple aspect of Cult of Ml noon Goddess; Dedicatory formula c ounce led 'wit/: 
Cradle. Temple, and Tomb of Cretan Zens; Official adoption of new Script 
due to hieratic influences ; General knowledge of Art of Writing — Graffiti on 
Walls; Diffusion of script for commercial purposes to Melos, fife. ; Earlier 
anticipations oj advanced I.inear Script on Seal Stones ; Systematization A} 
Central Authority in M. AL III; Synopsis of Class A ; Comparisons between 
L inear and Hieroglyphic signor ns „■ Compound and barred signs and Ntimer a 
tion ; Relations of Linear Classes A and B — evidences of overlapping. 

T HE senes of inscribed vessels from the Palace stores and deposits, to 
which attention has been called In the Section relating to the pottery, brings 
ns face to face with a phenomenon of double import that makes it sell 
apparent at this epoch. It is not only the increased use of tile Art ot \\ ribng 
for the purposes of ordinary life that now strikes ns, but the evidence of the 
introduction of an advanced linearized script, so divergent from the preceding 
hieroglyphic system, that it is only in about a third of the signs that we are 
able to trace a direct relation to it. The use of the Hieroglyphic class seems 
in fact to have ceased abruptly with the catastrophe of the close of M. M. 11" 
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the Pbaestos Disk, of which some account will be riven below, 1 beinsr 
extraneous to the systems in vogue in Minoan Crete. 

The form of writing that now appears has been classified by me The 
as Class A of the advanced Linear Script. As regards half its characters A 
it essentially differs Irom Class T3, which was current in the Knossian Palace 
in the epoch that preceded its fall at the close of L. M. I L The evidence t^tace 
of clay tablets brought to light at Hagia Triad a and elsewhere tends to show „f 

that the Linear Script A was still generally current in Crete during the First 1,1 



I-IC. -130. M. Nr, HI Cup with Ink-wkiiti.x Inscrh-tiox. 
Slightlv Reduced. 


Late Minoan Period. The inscribed material from Knossos has, on the 
Other hand, a special value since it enables us, from the associations in which 
they were found, to ascribe a series of documents in this form of script to the 
Ihird Middle Minoan Period. 

Of special value in this connexion are the two cups illustrated above in Cups with 
I'ig. 431, with their inscriptions written on their inner clay in a kind of vmtten 
dark ink, like sepia. The profile and make of these, as above noted, points 

Larger 
Cup. 


1 See Section 30, p. 64; *eq<{. below. 
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to the earlier part of M. M. Ill as the date of their fabric, and shows that by 
that time this form of script was already fully developed. A view of the in¬ 
terior of the larger cup is given in Fig. 45b. Since we may assume that 
the inscription was made to read continuously, and that it breaks oh after 
running round about two-thirds of the outer margin of the cup, it seems best 

m 


12 3 



b 

Fic. 451. a, Isscmmos inside Lakhkk Cl?; />, UtnccKD to Normal 

l.KTTERS OK Cl. ASS A. 


to assume that the three signs at the bottom represent its initial group. On 
this assumption is based the reproduction given in Fig. 45t, a, where the 
characters are arranged according to their successive zones in three horizontal 
lines. 

The difficulty of writing by means of a brush or, if we may judge from 
the execution of some of the characters, with a soft reed pen on a concave 
surface accounts for a certain amount of irregularity in the signs. As reduced 
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to more or less normal types of this system they arc therefore repeated 
In Fi<r + 45 l p 

According to the universal rule in both classes of the advanced linear 
script, the characters run from left to right like later writing. In both the 
Linear Scripts A and B, moreover, contrary to the arrangement in vogue 
in the Minoan Hieroglyphic system as well as in the Egyptian, Babylonian, 
and Hittite, the animate forms are not set in the direction of the beginning 
of each group, facing as it were the spectator, but follow the course of the 



h 

Fig. 452, Inr-writtes Inscription insure Smaller M. M. III Cup* Knossosi 
h v Inscription renders is Normal Forms or Linear Class A- 


inscription. Thus in the above example we sec the flying bird sign turned 
to the right in every case. The same is true of the two-legged figure in the 
final group of the other cap. The Bhaestos Disk r on the other hand, ot 
which a short account is given in the succeeding Section," follows the older, 
Oriental and Egyptian tradition, and both the human and animal figures 
face counter to the direction of the writing. 

The inscription in the shallower cup is literally reproduced, as arranged 
horizontally in Fig, 4 52,*!, and is repeated in normal forms of Class A in Fig. 452/, 


Sign 3, which is dearly misshapen, is 
restored as a variant of a type otherwise known 
m Class A ami which often recurs in Gass 11 j 
fiossibly a derivation from a pit iqgraph of a Sily s 

Vs ^ ^ 

t T I * 20, if rightly restored, is in 

a V ersed position. 2 1 may be a repetition ol I. 


-a does not seem to correspond with any 
known sign. There are initial or dividing 
marks before 4, 6, and it. The dividing 
marks of line 3 seem to have been abraded, 
but we may assume that it consisted of more 
than one sign-group, 

1 See below, p 647 seqq. 


Xnsoip* 

titm* front 
Left m 
Ri«hi. 


Inscrip- 
tfon pfi 
Shallower 
Cup. 
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Inscribed 
Cups 
found on 
Sanctuary 

Site. 


Gnfftli 
nn E'alaCc 
l*o[s; 
M.M* III 
dale. 


though it will be seen that the nearest comparisons to characters 5 and 6 
supplied by the tablets show considerable variation. The three larger signs 
to the right are a good deal abraded, but there can be little doubt that the 
first ot these must be identified with a remarkable sign showing two human legs 
with an axe-Hke appendage, which recurs on some of the 11 agia Tr iada tablets. 
It is there at times accompanied by a parallel figure with the same axe-like 
appendage below the neck, which gives it the appearance of wings, but with 
the outlines of a flounced skirt below . 1 We must regard the present sign 
therefore as the male form of a pair of symbolical figures. (See Table. 
Fig. 47ii, Nos. 89 , go.) 

I liese signs may certainly be regarded as having a sacral character, 
and in this connexion the position in which the cups were found has a 
certain relevance. They had been placed with other vessels on a later clay 



Km. J33 , (ikaitsto Inscription ox M. M. Jak. 


floor above the early Crypt with the monolithic pillars described above. 1 It 
was 011 the early floor of this Crypt, which we may regard as the basement of 
a pillar sanctuary, that the M. M. 1 poly chrome vase in the form of a dove was 
discovered,* that has been brought above into a ritual connexion with the cult 
of the Minoan Goddess. That the inscriptions on these cups had a religious 
character, perhaps of a dedicatory nature, is very probable. We may also, 
by way of analogy, recall the modern Arabic bowls within which are inscribed 
extracts from the Koran, imparting a talismanic virtue to their contents. 

1 ’lie numerous graffiti inscriptions of the same class brought to light on 
pottery within the I’alace precincts were almost without exception clearly 


1 On a remarkably 1 aljlet from l la^la Triads 
the malt: form, followed by numerals = bo, is 
abpitAuatc.'d with the prtm of a ship followed by 
numerals = 30* while the flounced type has 
(h*; appearance of holding out a \klt terminating 
in a curved line (the lower part incomplete). 
Taken m connexion with the ship sign, this 
may naturally be interpreted as an anchor* If 
this identification be correct, it would seem that 


1 lie fully developed metal anchor was already 
in 11 he on Minoan ships. In Homer we ssiJfi 
find the primitive usage of telling dow n heavy 
stones (//* i, 436, iv* 77 ; Orf- i. iJ7,xv. 49*>). 
"This figu re is followed by nu in eral^ = 1 3, J be 
decimal signs on this tablet are of the later 
form, 

; See above, p. 146, and Fig, IGti. 

* See above, p* 146, Fig- u>7. 
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dated by the circumstances of their discovery to the latest M. M. Ill phase. 

The first due to die existence of this earlier type of advanced linear script 
was in fact supplied by the graffito inscription on a very characteristic 
M.M. Ill h jar from the SAY. Basement, exhibiting features divergent 
from those normally presented by tablets belonging to the last period of the 
Palace (Class B), which afforded the only materia) at that time available 1 
(Fig. 453). 

On a fragment of a large store jar found with quantities of M.M. Ill 
sherds in the S.E. Rubbish Heap was a graffito inscription which is not 
complete, but contains two characters that recur in a similar graffito inscrip¬ 
tion beneath the rim of a pithos that stood in a later Magazine at Phaestosd 
In the same heap occurred handles and fragments with single signs, 
analogous to those already given in connexion with the Melian 'bird-vases’ 
from the Temple Repositories.* Among the large clay jugs of Cretan 
fabric found in these was one presenting a graffito inscription on the upper 
part of its rim. The inscription was poorly preserved, but three upright 

strokes beneath the terminal sign may be taken to be an indication 

of its contents or capacity. 

As already mentioned the Repositories also contained clay documents of 
various forms. These consisted of an oblong tablet. Hg- 454, labels, and menu in 
disks with seal-impressions round their exterior margin. The large hoard ‘j’T,’* 1 
of clay sealings, some of the types of which arc given below, was also 
found with these, and may have been originally attached to documents on 
perishable materials, relating to the sanctuary to which the whole deposit 
belonged. 

The clay tablet, b ig. 454, is a typical example of the earlier and simpler Early ^ 
form of those presenting the Linear Script A. As contrasted with the bulk Tiibicidf 
of the later specimensof this class may be noted its better baking, small size. j^ r A 
its well-squared outline and section (Fig. 454, t), and the brevity of the 
inscription. Among the numerals too, a pellet here stands lor the decimal 
sign, as in the 11ieroglyphic series. On the great majority of the tablets of 
the present class, this is replaced by -. universally employed for 10 in the 

1 Sec Kuossos, Rtport, 1901, pp, to, i 1. The The Knos-dan fragment, with other epigraphic 
fourth and fifth characters, however, are there remains of the advanced linear classes, will 
not quite righity reproduced. 4 seems to be appear in the second volume of my Stripta 
a variant of No, 3 of Table, Fig. ' 17 G; 5 perhaps Minna. 
a variant of No. 2 of the Table. 3 S« a**"*, P- 5 <»t, Fi U' 1<>8 - 

Fender, Mon. Ant., tgos, p. y 3 , Fig. 3s- 


Con- 

irnstcd 
with Liter 

Types. 


Tablets 
from £.K + 
insula. 
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Linear Class B. Otherwise the hundreds, represented by circles, and 
die units by short upright lines, conform to the system prevalent in both th< 
later classes. The total sum given on a = 95 *, that on b = 340 , 

I he tablet iorm of inscription, which was undoubtedly due to Syrian 01 
Anatolian influence, hail already existed, as we have seen, in the days 01 
the Hieroglyphic Script,* but the shape is wader in proportion to its 
height, 1 he later tablets of the Linear Class A, such as those from 
Hagia Triads, though preserving as a rule the same form as Fig, 454 , art 
usually larger and often contain much fuller inscriptions. We shall also have 
occasion to note In this connexion that a clay tablet of Class A, found 



fl & £ 
Fsn. 4.V4. Clay Tablet from Temple Repository (J). 


in association with the l fc liaestoa Disk and M* M. Ill pottery,** closely corre¬ 
sponds in type with that from the Temple Repository. The tablets oi 
Class B, on the other hand, peculiar so far to the later Palace at Knossos, 
show a greater variety of shape and a more considerable range in size. The 
great mass of them are wide in proportion to their height, and nearly all ol 
them seem to have been simply dried in the sun. 

Remains of two tablets ot the same early class and form as that from 
the Temple Repository occurred in a small gallery flanking the Sanctuary 
area of die S.E. Insula (nee Plan, Fig. 418 above). These were found 
on the pavement, answering to the neighbouring M, M. UltJ floors of 
the bordering structures, and must therefore be also referred to the present 

The copy of this inscription given in Mima, I, H. X, p, jao{ Knossos), ami H. XI, 
Kmssei, Eepart, 1^03 (J>. S_ .f., is, p. 53} is p. 1; j ( 1 'haestos), 
inaccurate in some particulars. 1 Sec below, p, Fig. 460 . 

! See above, p, Fig, 209, and Script* 
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Period, One of these is shown in Fig, 455. a . I t appears to have been of 
the typical square shape, and the inscription is perfect with the exception, of 
the initial sign. It is interesting from the occurrence here for the first time 
of the balance, so well represented on the tablets of Class B, belonging to 
the later Palace, where it is repeatedly associated with the ingot sign. 1 
It is also found on the later tablets of Class A at Hagm Triada. The 
balance is here accompanied by vertical strokes — 3 and a compound sign 
followed by numerals - 5. This compound sign consists of h reversed, 
coupled with another in the shape of a fore-arm and open hand. The h * 
accompanied by numbers also occurs on a Knossian tablet of the later 
class above the ingot sign, 3 and had therefore some relation to weight 



or value. But, in such a relation, the hand sign with which it is linked may 
naturally be interpreted as having a fractional signification parallel to that 
indicated by the Greek or ‘handful'. That the M moans possessed 

a system of weights in which the balance or‘talent —the Greek roWw— 
formed a higher unit is clear. From this tablet we may infer that there was 
also a Minoan ‘drachm’. 

With this was found part of another tablet inscribed on both sides and 
apparently of similar form {Fig. 455, b i, b 3 ). The hand and arm here recurs 
in ligature in the penultimate sign of^ 2 : it is probable the (our small marks 
repeated here after the final character represent tens. On the third line 
of b \ wo see the same sign that terminates the inscription of the Repository 
jar already referred to. associated, as there, with three upright strokes 

1 See on this my Minmn mights and * Tbi*a die Cypriote syllabic sign for to. 

Cumney {Corolla Niimismatita), p. 561 seqq. 1 Of.il., p. 356, Fig. n. 2. 


* Taler l T 
nind 

1 Drachm' 
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simplifying units. As in that case the amount clearly referred to the contents, 
we must assume a similar reference to quantity in the present instance. 

The numerals that appear on all the clay tablets of the above series 
show that we have to do with business documents recording the amounts of 
divers possessions, and the same conclusion holds good of the later tablets 
of Class A brought to light in considerable abundance at Hagta Triads, 
There, moreover, we occasionally find pictorial figures such as sh ips, chariots, 
the saffron flower, looms, talents, tripods, and vases that enable us to identify 
the character of the property referred to on these documents. In the case 
of the tablets of Class B found in the later Palace these graphic 11 hi strati on s 
of their contents become still more frequent. 




Fic. I St;, a , b , c, Skai.ku Clay Rourpels men Temper Repository. 

*Cl»y With the square tablet in the Temple Repository were also found 

«fcis\~ specimens of another smaller class of document—to which the name ot 

Inscribed ‘clay roundel' may be applied—containing solitary signs or single groups. 
sILled. the circumference of which, originally of a more or less circular form, 
impressed with a series of seal impressions (h ig. dad, a, &, r ). 1 I hus It, the 
sign on which does not seem to recur elsewhere, liears round its edges nine 
impressions of a signet showing an Agrimi or Cretan wild goat, epuehatU 
with its head turned bach. <r. the first sign of which is imperfect, presents on 
the part of the border that is preserved Impressions of three seal-stones. 
One of these is a seated bull : the others, of which two impressions are seen 
in each case, are of special interest from their associations. One is the cruci¬ 
form sign -J-, which also occurs as the sole type oT a series of clay sealings 

1 The first sign on a is completed in dotted lines. The impressed edges of tliis hi'-l been 
a good deal broken away. 
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from the Repositories . 1 The other roundel f, showing five rectangular 
prominences,* affords an example of the same signet type as that of which 
impressions were found on the store jar described above 1 found in the 
Magazine of the Medallion Pit hoi, and which represents the conventionalized 
facade of a building. Similar day * roundels * sealed in the same way have 
been found, at times in a slightly later, L, M. 1 association at Gournia, Zakro, 
Ilagia Triada and elsewhere, some with somewhat fuller graffito inscriptions 
and occasionally with numbers. Thus Fig. 457, a, b. from Gournia given here 
for comparison, which is inscribed on both sides, bears on Its reverse numbers 
= 5 , It has five impressions round its border representing the hind part of 
an animal, apparently a bull. 



Fig. 457, 0 , i>. iNscRtiurD Clay Kounhkl from Goman \ 
with Seal Impressions. 


It seems probable that these sealed "roundels’ represented obligations 
of some sort undertaken by the person or persons whose signet impressions 
they bore. 

A curious inscribed object of which mention has already been made, 
brought out amidst the rubble remains beneath the later floor of a K a sella ol 
the I hirteenth Magazine, brings us face to lace with a very important class of 
lapidary inscriptions, associated here and elsewhere with M. M. ill deposits. 
T his was a fragment of a gypsum slab that had been used in a casual way by 
some Minoan workman as a kind ol trial piece on which to practise the 
engraving of characters in the contemporary linear script. For this purpose 
he had, as a guide, very irregularly scratched what were evidently intended 
to be three horizontal lines within which to incise the characters (Fig. 458). 

1 Si-c above, p. 515, Fig, 371 . is prolvibly the ‘throne and sceptre’. No. 51, 

The sign on this to the right is No, 60 ol hut turned 10 the right as in Class B. 
the Table, Fig. trb below. The other character ■ See above. Fig. 410 , and compare Fig. 41 i. 


Gypsam 
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Religious 
Cha- 
lac ter* 


Deducting accidental scratches and the guiding lines, the inscription seems u 
have been much as shown in Pig. 450, As might be expected, it present; 
anomalous features, thus the third sign of the upper row which otherwise 
resembles a common linear character of Class A, is here differentia ted 
by horns. The hand sign appears to recur twice in ligature . 1 



J'lu. 458. Trial Piece o>- Gypsum with Inscribed Characters 
mot) Kaseli.a or Thirteenth Magazine. 



Fig. 459. Transcription oe Signs on Fig, 458, 

Such lapidary inscriptions had a special vogue in connexion with vessels 
of a ritual and votive character. Good illustrations of this are supplied 
by a particular class associated with the High Places of Koossos. Alreadj 
in the course of preliminary explorations of the rugged steep within the 
temenos and the actual precincts of what has proved to be the Peak 
Sanctuary of Minoan Knossos, carried out in 1896 , I had found fragments of 

1 In the lower line it nmy be comjKnnided with K reversed* Compare the terminal sign 0 1 
Fig. 453, a. 
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limestone vessels of a peculiar type. These vessels, which have a pointed 
spade-like outline with a shallow bn sin within (see below, Fig. 401} and are 
about 10 centimetres by S in dimensions, have the appearance of ladles 
the handles of which have become atrophied by their use for votive 
purposes. Clay ladles, some with comparatively short handles, are of 
frequent occurrence in the Neolithic deposits of Knossos and they appear 
amongst other vessels of ritual usage besides the primitive clay ' horns 
of consecration' in the Early Minoan votive deposit of Mochlos , 1 

Recent supplementary excavation sin the Loom-Weight A rcaatKnossos 2 
revealed, beneath a plaster floor of M. M. I <r date, a stratum, probably of the 
last Early Minoan Period, in which together with remains of cups and other 
pottery of that date 1 was found the remarkable clay vessel, Fig, 4 til). 
Although brought out in a friable condition and somewhat distorted, its spade- 
like shape is clearly preserved and it unquestionably supplies the immediate 
prototype of the stone ‘ladles ' associated with the 11 igh Places of Knossos, 
and which, as will be shown, belong to M.M. III. That this clay vessel 
had also a religious destination may be inferred. We are tempted to recall 
the sacramental spoons used in the Oriental Catholic rites. 

In 1909 , as noticed above, 1 undertook the excavation of the structure 
on the summit ridge 1 at the spot which later tradition held to be the Holy 
Sepulchre of the Cretan Zeus. It proved in fact to be a ‘Casa Santa’ of 
the Minoan Goddess. Here, in the red stratum, amongst votive objects 
of the M.M. Ill Period, was brought out a fragmentary specimen of 
a similar limestone vessel much injured by fire, upon which were decipher¬ 
able two linear characters® and traces of a third I Fig- 461). 

But a much fuller inscription occurred on a votive stone ladle of similar 
*i>nn and material that was brought to light, in this case, too, amidst 
i I i pottery, in a lower sanctuary of the same cult, situated on a foot¬ 
hill at I rullos near Arkhancs, an important Minoan centre with a small 
Falacc of its own/ and a natural starting-place for pilgrimages to the Peak 


Sure Scager* M&chfas^ p. Sa h and above, 
P* 57 , Fig. lti H 

Executed for tnc by I >r. Mackenzie b Sep¬ 
tember 19^0. Dr, Mackenzie regards the early 
depertrt thiit contained the * ladle 5 os consist Fng 
filling material. 

i be cups bud two bands round the rim and 
a n5VrCTl ^d to the OLIll vemii in of the Knusrian 
reproduced above on p* 73^ l ; ig. JO, (The 
CU P in the top row and the first of the second.) 


4 Bee above* p. 154 seqq k 
15 The first character* which is of constant 
recurrence, is certainly derived from the double- 
axe sign (Table* Fifi. 470 , below. No. zlj?, The 
second is found on the H. Triada tablets of 
Class A, and also on Knossian tablets qf Class B , 
(Table, No. 28, variant*) The third see ins to 
be No, 67 of the Table. 

1 The orthostatic limestone Facade of this 
budding underlies ihc house-Fronts uf a main 
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Sanctuary of Juktas, as is the modern town to its Christian successor on dit 
height, the Chapel of Avthentes Christas, A view of the ladle, showing th 
inscription round the margin, is seen in l-ig. The vessel, otherwise 

rounded, was flattened in the centre below so as to enable it to stand easiK, 
A copy of the inscription in two horizontal lines with one or two of ths 
characters completed in dotted outlines is given in Fig. 403. 



Fig. 4m Votive Clay Ladle from 
Early Memo an deposit beneath Loom 
Weight Area, Knossos {§ r.). 



FlO p 4 tH. Burnt ¥ ra <7 m t nt 01 ’ Voxtvr 
Limestone Ladi e, with Traces 01 Linear 
Inscription, Peak Sanctuary or Juktas. 


It seems originally to have consisted of twenty-four signs* and marks 0 
division are visible after 6 and 10 , Several of the characters, e.g. 5 , 4-_ <J 
10 , i 2 > 13 , 14 and 22 show forms typical of Class A* 21 , which is uncertain 
may be a flower sign. 7 at the beginning ol 11 group ol four has a specia 
interest since it is, with one decadent exception , l the only example in an 
inscription of this class—placed here in a reversed position—of a character 
very prominent among the tablets of Class li found 1 11 the later 1 'alac* 

street of Arkhanes. This discovery Is due to Hagia Triada. What appears to be a varton 
the acute observation of my overseer* Em- type of throne 4g,n without the crook 
manud Akumianakis* common on tablets of Class A labk, 

1 Aaother example occurs on a tablet fmm Fig. 47th Now 53 )- 
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at Knossos, which 1 have ventured to identify with a throne and crook or 
sceptre, seen in profile. A comparative series of these showing successive 
degradations from the original type is given in Fig. iVA. The final 

dege nera t i on m igh t 1 )e 
taken for the letters 

+ Ti 1 ! 

This comparison 
may be taken to show 
that the hill shrine of 
Trullos stood in a 
special relation to the 
Palace* The sig in¬ 
group ir-14 is of still 
greater i in porta 1 ice fro m 
the fact that it recurs 
lit ter is in a 
prominent position on 
the most interesting 
of all Mi loan cult ob¬ 
jects, the black steatite 
Libation Table from 
the Gave Sanctuary 
of Fsychro on Mount 
Lasitht p a few hours 
from the site of 
Kamfasos, 1 as Lyktos 
was known to the in- 

HO. 4 U 2 L LADLK-SHAt»aa VfclSKLQF LIH ESTOItE FROM di^GDOUS Stock It IS 

WITH I\. 4 CRiPTlON OF LlNEAK Cl.ASS A (Jl . * . ' * . s . 

indeed difficult to doubt 

that it must be identified with the reputed Birth Cave of the Cretan Zeus 
according to the Lyktian tradition preserved by Hesiods I he large frag¬ 
ments of the Libation Table, of which a restored representation is given in 
hig^ 4115 , was obtained by me in 1896^ from the base of the Votive deposit 


Recurring 

Dedica¬ 

tory 

Formula. 


A ppc-i r~ 
Artec of 
EdcntkM 
Sijjn- 
group 00 
Psydiro 
Libation 
Table, 


Tkteg&tiia* |L 477 scrjcj. The care in which 
h made to speed wiih ihc inf am Zeus is 
A lym^ fv HjyM[ (L 4$4), a name unknown 
geographers, but it is a bo described as 
m which in hisiorieal times was confined 

1 


to the Eastern promontory of the island* The 
PsydiToCave was p pax excellency the Mi luntain 
Cave Sanctuary of the Lyktos district* 

J See htrlhtr nisitfitrUs of Crthtn^ &y. 
&rrif'r t J.ff.S* n xvii, p . J 50 seqq.; Myf. Tree and 


/ War Cutt f p. 14 seqq* (J. //. S< , xxE p p. 112 
S S 
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It consists of the remains of a three-capped altar slab of black steatite, 
originally supported on four legs, with a central projecting disk below 



Fiq. 163. Inscription ov Votive Lauuc from Trullds, horizontally arranged. 

to rest tipon the sacred stone or omphalos —in other words the /JhiYuXov 
of the divinity, in this case, possibly, one of the stalagmltic cones front the 



h n—lb? 


Fin. iii l. • Throne ,wi> Sceftrk ’ Sics ot Class R am* Successive JJeoksehatws*. 


cavern floor itself. Parts of the inscription, in die Linear Class A, remain 
anti afforded the first monumental evidence of the developed Cretan script. 


seqtji), where the survival of this 1 hectylic 1 
altar form is shown in that of the later 
KOI soy K PI ITUS. See, tOO, £trif/rt Mima, i T 
PP* I3~^S- 

The discovery by shepherds in thi_s cavtr of 
various votive relics, such as human and animal 
figures of bronze and day, miniature bronze 
double-axe blades, and other weapons* led 
to its preliminary investigation by VioL F. 
Halbherrand Ur. J. Hatzidakis in 1 336 i Nt*so> 
di Aft/. Cfasska, ii, |>, ji 7 seqq. and PI. XIII), 
From 1&94 onwards 1 visited the cave on 
repeated occasions and* apart from the result 
of my partial excavation of i% 6 , obtained 


from the peasanls a considerable scries o 
objects, now in t he Ash mo lea n M u strum. Bu t 
the circumstances of die island rendered 
methodical excavation impossible till 
when Dr + Hogarth (working for the Biitish 
School at Athens and the Cretan Exploration 
Fund) removed a vast superincumbent massol 
fallen rocks and carried out a thorough explore 
bon of the remains, not only in the entrance 
hall of the cave, but in the deep-lying lower grot 
wi t b i ts stalagm i lie pillars and su btemmean j* nil- 
(The Die/at an Cav/ t /AX. A* t vi, p. 94 J 
1 See my Farther Di sax. tries <3/ Cretan^ 
Strip/, J, H. S,, xvii T p + 350 seqq. 
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Tins remarkable relic was found in the Western bay of the great 
entrance hall or Upper Grot, about two metres down, on the original floor of 
the Cave. It lay at the bottom of a votive or sacrificial deposit consisting 
of earth much blackened with carbonized materials, ashes, the bones of oxen. 



Fig. 165. Tut Psvchrq Li ration 'Faulk, restored (It). 

swine, and goats, together with the horn of an A grim I or Cretan wild goat 
a foot and a half in length. In this deposit, which proved to have a consider* 
able extension, were also found quantities of pottery and other relics, 
including the votive double-axe blade and Lhe stepped base, executed in 
die same black steatite as the Libation Table, which have been illustrated in 


Libattcn 
Table m 
M. M. Ill 

Sacrificial 

Layer* 


ss: 
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I-ifr. ;H 5 above. It is to be observed that the lowest stratum, beneath which 
& 

the fragment of the Table lay, contained M. M. Ill painted sherds, soon 
with plant designs white on dark. 

In the immediately adjoining area to the Cast, explored by Mr, 1 logard 
in the course of his methodical excavation of the Cave in 1900, there catneto 



Fig. ISO. Remaining fakt or Jnmckjued Libation TaSLE or Black Steatite (jK 

light an altar-like structure of roughly squared stones, about which were 
remains of a series of smaller libation vessels, the earlier also of black 
steatite and with single cups surrounded by a raised rim. exactly resem¬ 
bling those of the Temple Repository. One of these presents three 
linear signs. 1 

1 Hogarth, of. at, p. 114, Fig, 50. Two of the characters are of abnormal form* 
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The triple receptacle indicated by tile remains of the larger Table Topic 
corresponds with ihc triple aspect of the cult of this Cave Sanctuary, as 
to which remarkable evidence is supplied by a votive bronze plate de- Libations, 
scribed below* The custom of offering threefold libation itself goes back 
to the earliest religious stratum of Greece, 1 According to the old Arcadian 
rite recorded in the Odyssey the dead before the falls of Styx were appeased 
by a triple libation : 

tt pair cl fif\ucpq7to. ptrtwttTa Si 1 )Sft ofvf, 

* * * r, *, 

TO TplTOy OTP PSan.' 

The chthonic aspects of the Mmoan cult, to which attention has already 
been called, tend to strengthen these comparisons, and the offering of the 





Fig* ttj7r Inscription on I'svcimo Libation Table. 


/<eA iKpijra would have been specially appropriate in the Cav e where, accord¬ 
ing to the legend, the in hint Zeus was fed by the Nymphs ' with mingled milk 
and honey 1 * 3 

A small fragment showing traces of three characters brought to light in Inscrip- 
the same sacrificial deposit by Monsieur J* Demargne of the branch School Libation 
at Athens in 1897, at a spot a little South of that in which the larger part of l!tbIe - 
the Libation Table occurred, and a cast of it kindly supplied by the finder, 
shows that it fitted on to its tipper margin, with which it is incorporated 
in the photugraphic Figure 4 lili. It appears, therefore, that there were 
originally two lines of inscription, both running from left to right, and 
arranged from the same point of view, possibly an indication that the table 
was set against the Cavern wall. The characters in their essential forms are 
reproduced in Fig. 4 <t 7 . i, 6. and 7 of the lower line can be completed with 
sufficient certainty. The smaller sign S above 7 is abnormal, and 2 which is 

‘ *-ce my Further Dumvnts »f Cretan, <S~v. of the miracuIons mirturc of the infant by 1 she- 
II, $., svii, p. 35S, goat’ and 1 b«*— Amalthea and Melissa—<£ 

* 04, x. ; ni. ?7- l^ctandus, Dt Falta Relipoitt, t. ai, it, 

iJiod, v. jo. For ihc ritual presentation 
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Further unique bears a certain resemblance to the Egyptian festival sign. Of special 
interest in connexion with the Mountain cult of Knossos, however, is tilt 

Krtap on second group PYYZJ whicl1 corresponds with that presented by the groU[ 
Pakit- q[ signs (i—i_|. on the votive stone ladle from Tnillos. Ills first tu< 

Table. characters of this group appear in an inscription, also oi the Linear Class A 

incised on a black steatite libation table with a single, rimmed cup anti 
stepped base found in a cave near Palaikastro. 1 Eighteen signs are visibh 
on the upper surface of this table of which face ti, as shown in my copy, 



Fig, 468 , IjrscRiPTtOK of Linear Ci .ass A ox Steatite Libation Table 
from C'Ayi. Palaikastro, 

Fig, 4 i> 8 , begins with the first two signs of this group though unfoi 

innately the narrow part or the margin which should have contained it 
completion is broken away. The Palaikastro cave stands In a near relatun 
to the later site of the Dictaean Temple of the Cretan Zeus, and it t_ 
interesting to note that a good specimen of a mottled steatite table of simib 
type, though apparently un in scribed, was obtained by me in i 8 04 from th f 
Knoll of Tartari in the striking cleft of Arvi on the South Coast,- where in 


1 B. S, A., *ii, p- 2 . The remains of the 
tubk 1 were fuurul by Mr. CpT. Currelly. The 
cave was later used for L M. Ill Mamas 5 
burials, but the inscribed libarioti table is 
clearly of the same date as that of Psychro 


which in turn is equated with those ol 5^ 
Temple Repository of Knossos i M- M. ME- 
1 S f ear Yuma* The libation table is now ' n 
the Ashmolean Museum. 
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later times was a sanctuary of the indigenous God under the name of Zeus 
Arbios. 1 The steatite libation tables found in the Temple Repository and 
elsewhere in the Palace Sanctuary of Knossos were of the same class. 

It is also a remarkable coincidence that a fragment of a steatite cup, 2 
found at Palaikastro itself in the course of the excavations by the British 
School, presents an incised inscription of four characters (Pig* 409 ), three of 


which correspond with those of the 



except that the last sign is 


shown in a reverse position* The first sign of this, which here replaces the 


Also on 
Scathe 
Cu|>_ 



Fig, 4GO. Sigh-okoup oh Steatite Gui\ Palmkastko. 


Q is derived below (Fig. 477 u) from the double-axe symbol. That the cup 

belonged to a votive class seems highly probable 

In all these cases we seem to have to do with dedicatory incriptions, 

and it may well be asked if the recurring sign-group l ^ e 

mentioned formula which so largely repeats it may not contain an actual 
reference to the Minoan divinity with whom the cult was associated. 

A comparison of the relics found alike in the Cave Sanctuary or on the 
crags of Jtiktas, and it may be added in the Palace of Kuossos itself, points 
in fact to a fund a mental identity oi worship* 1 n the Cave, indeed, the 
votive clay figurines of the peak-shrine are largely replaced by bronze* and 


These 
OEidita- 
tory 
[nStrip- 
tions con¬ 
nected 
’ftitll Cult 
of Mindnn 
G odd C$ 5 . 


1 Stcph. Bys. t t. t\ at FMtaflktttra. The inscription has been pub¬ 

lic fragment seems to have belonged to lished in connexion wiili the i nillos vessel by 
a specimen of .1 class of single-handled steatite I >r. 5 . Xanthtidides in *E$- Ap X ., U)C% p, 19;. 
clips with a spout opposEle the handle, common Fig, 6, 
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the single limbs and pathological specimens of the Petsofa class are wanting 
On the other hand, a votive male figure of bronze found with female images 
of faience by the South Propylaeum at Knossos. and. in a grander way, tin 
contents of the Repositories themselves point, like the miniature axes of its 
shrines, to a votive cult within the walls of the Palace very similar to that 
of Psychro. The double axes and other votive weapons discovered by 
Mr. Hogarth in the lower vault of the Cave wedged into the natural pillars 
of stalagmite find, as already noticed, 1 a ritual parallel in the double axes 



Fig. 1 to. Bronze Votive Tajilkt from Psuhro Gave, 


stuck into the shafts of the Knossran shrine seen in the early wall-painting— 
a feature taken over by Mycenae. 

Interesting information as to the character of the worship with which 
the Psych ro Libation Table was associated is supplied by a small bronze 
tablet found some years back in the votive deposit of the Cave and repro¬ 
duced for the llrst time 4 in l : ig, -Hit. It is a thin oblong plate with rude 
designs executed in repousse outlines. Its double border of short bars — 
a pattern in its origin of textile derivation—'Offers a distinct parallelism with 
that of the well-known painted stucco tablet of L. M. I date" presenting 
a scene of worship from the Acropolis of Mycenae, itself of a votive character. 

1 See above, p. 444. 1 See G. Rodenttaldt, Vefivpitte* ew 

1 This object, with other relics obtained Ij> .1/1 ktnai (Min. d, k. <j. Atvh. Inst., 191 *■ 
me during my early visits lu Psychro, is now p. rzrp seqq,}, 
in tlie Asbmotean Museum. 
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From a small rivet-bole preserved in its upper left-hand corner, the 
bronze tablet had been evidently fastened to some object, probably of 
wood. 

We see here a triple group of sacral horns, that In the middle larger than 
the others, with sprays rising behind them, while beneath the central of these 
is what appears 10 be an altar of oblong shape standing before a tree, 
the branches of which bend downwards. To the left 1 of this is a fish, 
and perched on the top of the spray that springs from the horns on that side 
is a bird of disproportionate size, and in which from its outline we must 
recognize a dove. The dearly marked ‘collar’ round its neck enables 
us, indeed, to go further and identify it with a ring-dove or wood-pigeon 
( C&lnmha palumbus). Immediately below its beak is an oval object with a 


Ml 2 ; 


? / 1 » 

Jl^&OLMIK'S HEAD, 
lid ce*iJiCTU**L flwrorm 


] 


FlG* in* Skins ok Bronze Tablei lomi ared with Forms oi 
Linear Class A and HttMClYWis* 


central dot. Above die dove m die upper corner of the tablet is the rayed 
symbol of the sun, and in the opposite corner the crescent moon* 

To the right below, as seen in Fig* 470 , is a rude male figure, naked 
except for his glrd!e ? who seems to be engaged hi an ecstatic dance, with his 
right arm Hung backwards and his lett raised, open-handed* as if In the 
attitude of adoration. What is specialty remarkable is that beneath his right 
hand two linear signs are dearly incised, ff. & oi b ig- - 171 . 1 he first ol these, 

ns shown in the comparative l able 1 Tig- 4 ‘G {3 3 )* ofishoot of the 

1 Serpent* sign of the Hieroglyphic signary, 3 which occasionally occurs In 
a similar shape in the Linear Script A. The second is a degradation, also not 
unexampled, of a sign common to the two linear scripts which would appear 
to be derived from a dolphins head. 3 

Iii the signs thus grouped we may with great probability recognize the 
personal name of the votary# That, to ensure, as it were* the recognition of 
the votive image by the divinity, It was thought well to inscribe his name 

1 for the sake Of convenience the direction clearer. On the face it is naturally reversed, 
is yhen T as seen in F%* 47 taken from the = Striffa Mittoa t p* - 1 L 

back of the |ilaie h i?hcro the outlines show 1 See Tabic, p. 64a P tig, No. 42. 
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either on it or in close association with it, is a religious phenomrrv i 
constantly illustrated by Cheek dfadtj/iu r«, and there also exists a con temp - 
rary Minoan parallel to this practice. A clay male figurine of the vote. ■ 
class found at Tylissos near Knossos (Fig. 47 ’ 2 ) bears upon it two incis< I 
characters, also of the Linear Class A, in which we are entitled by widi - 
spread analogies also to recognize a personal 
name. U recalls in fact the numerous bronze 
votive figurines found at Dodona inscribed 
with the names of the persons who dedicated 
them. 

The use or the script here, as in later 
times, to fix the identity of the votary is in 
this case, however, supplemented by a still more 
remarkable phenomenon. Above the central 
horns, and on either side of the spray pro* 
cceding from them, appears another character, 
the flying bird, here set in an upward direction, 
which is of constant recurrence in the ad¬ 
vanced linear scripts, but here most nearly 
corresponds with the simplified forms of Class 
A. 1 May we not in the repetition of this sign 
recognize some actual formula of devotion or 
adoration? The characters themselves are j*„ !r| > Insckibed Ci_\ 
directed upwards in an abnormal way. The Figukh or Votarv from l 

iteration, indeed, suggests the ritual orgiastic ussos - 
cry—'OAeAvy if or ytXaAa—of the old Anatolian cult - to which that of Mino:i 
Crete was so closely allied, and the ritual of which was taken over by th 
local Rhea from its older Goddess. 

This comparison may even give a hint as to the phonetic value of dv 
sign that is here repeated.- 

In the present case, the central object of cult, emphasized by d) 
disproportionate scale on which it is drawn, and saluted by the votary, is tin 



1 The flying bird of the Linear signaries is 
certainly an eagte, the flying cagk being a con¬ 
stantly recurring symbol* probably of an 
amukric nature, on a eta as of lentoid gems 
common dvroughout Central and Eastern Crete 
about the close of M. M. [II and in ibe imme¬ 
diately succeeding Late Minoan Period, In 


this connexion, too* it is interesting lo 
that h survived on the early coinage of Lykton 
(Svoronos* JVtfmiMatique dt fti Crete tirtfic/tM* 
PL III* 4 seqfp) as the special symbol of tht 
native Zeus. 

1 Seeon this* C- Thesnder r 'OXnXvy^nJ - 
IZfunUS t xv, p. yfj *et|q + 
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dove perched on the symbolic tree. This is of the greatest religious 
moment. It is the ritual equivalent of the birds perched on the leafy shafts 
of the sacred Double Axes on the Hagia Triacla Sarcophagus, 1 of the doves 
resting on the capitals of the miniature pillar shrine, and of those which in 
the case of the gold relics from the Mycenae Shaft Grave poise, not only on 
the altar horns, but on the actual votary * In all these instances, as pointed 
out above, we must recognize by the light of primitive religious ideas the 
visible sign of possession by the divinity, who, on the tablet and the pillar 
shrines is no other than the Great Miiioan Goddess in her aspect as Lady of 
the Dove, while the fish brings in her marine attribution. 1 1 he celestial 
signs above help to complete her attributes. 

The prominence here of the tree-cult illustrated by the sprays rising 
between the horns,and the central tree behind the altar — apparently a pine— 
is noteworthy. It points to a time when the forest growth of Finns marttmni 
that still clothes part of the Lascthi uplands had stretched about the Cave 
Sanctuary itself and supplied the Goddess with a sacred Grove. 

The tree, dove, and fish, which here appear as the vehicles of divine 
possession, aptly symbolize her dominion of earth, air, and sea. 1 he triple 
group of sacral horns further emphasize the threefold aspect of the cult which 
also explains the triple basin of the Libation I able. So, too, we sec 
the pillar shrines of the Goddess like that of the Knossian wall-painting, 
regularly divided into three compartments. 

At K nossos, indeed, the idea of the old religious relationship was never 
entirely lost, and the name of the ‘ House of Rhea' clung to the last to 
the ruined foundations amidst her Cypress Grove,* which we can hardly fail 
to identify with the Great Palace. Elsewhere, however, and notably on the 
neighbouring peak, the intrusive Greek element seems to have been 
instrumental in transferring the old holy places to her son, imperfectly 
assimilated as the mortal Zens of Crete. It is certainly a significant coinci¬ 
dence that ritual vessels bearing this dedicatory formula, should have been 
thus unearthed on sites associated by the Hellenic tradition with his temple, 
his cradle, and his tomb, but we must seek its interpretation in the light 
of the earlier, matriarchal aspect of M inoan religion. 


Stic above, p, 440, Fig. 317 . 

above, [>. 22®, ]■%* JGia h F; p. 224, 

%♦ m 

* hte not necessary here 10 enlarge on the 
tcnesiing comparisons <>n the Syrian side 
k nggesttd by ilsls combination of the fish ant 
ihe dove. 


1 I >iod HisK lib. t\ bfi tolVo^ SI (Towns) 

™ Kiwtns €\m TV*’ iH«vpni r orrornp In 

nit i-fr SriWiTBi n T € 4 ? 

KWnpiTTUn' (If TFClXanH 1 fW, 

On the fresco panel found in the Palace, 
depicting the sacred grove and dance, the trees 
seeni to be olives* 
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Other inscribed libation tables of steatite and veined limestone hav- 
occurred in East Crete, one with a high base, from the votive site of Petsof 
ami a second example from Palaikastro. The latter contained inscriptions or 
tour sides of the rim, of which some thirty-two signs are fairly preserver 
Enough in fact has already been brought to light to show that the new scri| 
was copiously used for dedicatory inscriptions on voti ve and religious vessel: 
At Knossos we see ink-written formulas on the cups found above the ear! 
pillar shrine. In the neighbouring settlement at Tylissos, besides tablet 
we have seen that a votive male figure of terra-cotta came to light wit: 
four incised signs of this Class. 

1 he extensive use of this script for religious objects suggests tin 
its introduction as an official medium may have been due to some nev. 
hieratic current. That it was widely employed for purposes of business 
is dear, however, from the numerous clay documents relating to variou 
classes of possessions such as those referred to above, and the account 
attached to these. Such documents have been discovered at a series o 
sites throughout Central and Eastern Crete, 1 and about a hundred cla 
tablets of this class at Hagia Triads, in particular, were brought to light, 
though these date mostly from the succeeding L. M, 1 Period. 

But the occurrence of so many vessels belonging to ordinary household 
stores with graffito inscriptions certainly points to there having been alrend; 
before the close of M. M. Ill, a considerable diffusion of knowledge o 
writing amongst men in a comparatively humble walk of life, as we! 
as among professional scribes. ] he incised gypsum slip from the Easel I 
suggests a picture of a stone-cutter practising the art nf epigraphy in hi 
leisure moments. Nothing perhaps gives a more vivid idea of the genera 
acquaintance with the art of writing than the fact that in the little Palace o 
Hagia Triada several graffito inscriptions were found scratched in tht. 
painted stucco faces of the walls, which strangely call to mind the ver> 
numerous graffiti—mostly of a personal nature—-scratched in the same wa\ 
o» the walls of Pompeii. A specimen of one of the Hagia Triada grafht' 
is reproduced through the kindness of Professor Halbherr in Fig. 478 tf. This, 
like the others, is in the Linear Class A a ; in Fig, 47 li b some of the characters 
are transcribed. Ihe three last signs are repeated in the same position on 
another graffito. 

1 Among places where such day documents Hag 14 Triada, ami Tylissos. 
have come to light may be mentioned, besides 1 (n Seripta t, p. 51, Fig, I bare 

Knossos, ('.ilaikasiro,/akro. t pijurni.L J'apoura reproduced a small graffito from the Palace of 
on the northern pass of Lusctlii, Phatsios, Knossos which seems 10 be of l lass B. 
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Inscriptions painted on the walls, such as those of Pompeii, do not Indica- 
occur, but some fragmentary evidence is forthcoming at K ttossos of the use 
of writing for descriptive or other purposes by the fresco painters. 

The most convincing proof of this is supplied by a fragment in the by Fiesta 
finest style of painted plaster technique showing sign No. c6 of the Table, 1 ‘ lj11 
Pig. 47ii below. The sign in question, however, is common to the Linear 
Class B, and as the fragment was found in the same area as the remains of 



l-'ic. 473 II. tinAn no tsscwli'Tios os Wall, I! vua Triads. 



the Taureador 1'rescoes, it may be more appropriately referred to a date 
when this latter form of script was already coming into vogue. 

That the linear Class A gained a wide commercial vogue is dear, 
and an interesting indication *4 this is seen in the fact that tno characters of Use or 
this class are inscribed on the base ol a bowl of indigenous fabric found in l lt 

Melos. The sign-group there exhibited, W C ( 3 . recurs on the later linear Them. 

tablets of Knossos, and there are reasons for supposing it to be a personal 
name. 1 There is evidence, moreover, that the Linear Script A was also 
current m Thera.- 

1 See Serif fa ,t fintxi, i, p. 35, and lions in Siutorin, found a frugintfit cj/ Pie 

ti°*t at J’Ay/tikopi, p, 177 Bgq g, rim of an indigenous pot with mat painting 

* Br. H. Zahn, in the course of his excavn- presenting two graffito characters and a part of 
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At die same time die occurrence of ink-written inscriptions iit the cup 
opens a wide perspective of much more numerous documents that may hav 
existed on perishable materials, such as parchment or even of papyru 
imported from Egy pt. According to the curious tradition preserved lu 
Diodoros, who drew on Eteocretan sources, die ancient Cretans had mark- 
use of palm-teaves for writing, The masses of day sealings original!;, 
attached to such documents found in the Ki loss Ian Palace anti elsewhere an 
unfortunately our only direct evidence of their former existence. 

It seems probable that the use of pens and ink may have large!;, 
contributed to the evolution of this linearized script. It certainly did 
not grow up in a night, but the signs show a considerable advance toward 
more alphabetic types as compared even with the great majority of dv 
graffito forms of the hieroglyphic script which, as we have seen, was i: 
official use in the Palace to the last days of M. M. 1 L Only about a quart*?, 
of the known types of the latter, even including those summarily copie 
from the signet tyj>es on the clay surface of the tablets, have any claim to b 
regarded as alphabet!form. Taking it as a whole the glyptic stamp is still 
impressed on live hieroglyphic signary to the last. At the same time 
the pictorial shape in which its signs appear, coupled as it often is wit! 
linearized graffiti on the clay sealings, supplies a useful record of the origin 
of many characters belonging to the advanced Linear Scripts, We shall see 
indeed, that these latter betray a considerable indebtedness to the hiero¬ 
glyphic signary, 

1 Eiis signary itself is a conventionalized selection from what must have 
been a much larger pictographic repertory going back to very early times, 0 
which, however, we have only a very imperfect record. Such early picto 
graphs of their nature were largely linear and belonged to what may b- 
called the primitive ‘slate pencil style'. The clothing of such skeleton 
forms, as it were, with flesh and blood by the artistic engravers of th r 
hieroglyphic signets really acted as a setback to the alphabet! form tendencies 
already visible. 

That the use of linear sign-groups, possibly of syllabic values, attaining 
a certain vogue by the close of the Early Minoan Age, and notably during 
the first phase of M. M. I, is attested both by inscriptions on seal-stones anil 
by a series of graffiti on vases. 

11 third. Of these characters, of which he has 
kindly supplied me with a sketch (inset)* the first 
is a recurring type of Class A (.No. Gy of the 
Table, Fig, 17 i\) to which it h peculiar* The 


second seems, to be a varamt of a barn sign- 
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There exist, indeed, one or two examples of linear inscriptions on 
M. M. I pots, apparently of a votive character, which carry hack oar record 
of certain types of the present category considerably. Thus a of the 
comparative series in Fig. 474 , which appears on a fragment of a pithos from 
the M. M. I a oval house of Chamaezi 1 reappears in the well-established 
formof the linear Script A. 1 It may be taken to represent a house facade, 
and is followed by what looks like a plan of a building, A contemporary 
vase 1 of a type that also recurs among the vessels from the Chamaezi house 
supplies another instance of a well-defined sign group (Fig. 474 , b, f, f/). Ot 
these b, which seems to be the Linearized equivalent of a human trunk with 
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Fig. Vt 4 Linear Signs ok M. M. la Potter* compared with TvrES of Class A. 


L wo hands held side wavs, may supply the fuller form of a more abbreviated 
sign of Class A 4 of which a variant is shown in fi. Whether k stands in 
a derivative relation to c is quite uncertain* 1 he cross d is repeated after 
a 1 window' sign, and followed by / on a cup of a provincial M. M. I a type 
from near Goulas. 4 

Several examples of linear sign-groups on early seals and whorls have 
been given in my first works on Cretan pictography anti script. 

To these may be added the evidence of a remarkable archaic seal-stone 
of black steatite, and almost certainly of Cretan origin (hi g, from 

its unconventional form it would be naturally placed amongst the earlier class 
of seal-stones, but the spiral coil somewhat angularly drawn on the side & can- 


1 Xanihudidcs, *E<£. P* T 5-" 

I'T« Fur the house and the associated 
remains see above, p-147 seqq. 

= This form occurs on a libation table from 
halaikastro, and may probably be recognised 
in Sign 5 of the Trull os t=idle, On a Hogia 
1 nada tablet it b ckticlv associated with the 
lWu characters indicated beside it in Fig. 4 “ 4 , 
This sign recurs in the Linear Gass B often 


with similiir distinguishing marks. 

1 Obtained by me in 1894 from Prodromes 
Botsano in E + Crete- See Cnton Ihcfagniphs, 
//, -V h S S94. p* Ein d Fig. 5. 

1 See Table, Fig, 476, j 1 a. This* leads us to 
the Phoenician yod. 

1 Op, dt n p. 27S, Fig, 4^ 

* It was purchased by me at Athens, as 
co ming from an Aegean sou rce, probably Cret e, 
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not be earlier than E. M. 111 . The N before tills occurs on an early whorl, 
but the figures on side a are not found in any of the regular signaries. 1 

What is extremely remarkable, however, is that the three character? 
that are perfectly preserved on the base ( 4 ) of the seal itself are exact antici 
pations of regular signs of the Linear Script A which, as we have seen, firs 
comes into vogue in the Knossian Palace in M. M. III. I lie w li eel-si g. 
Itself is common to both Linear Scripts. The terminal character is a bron. 
example of the ‘hand’ sign of Class A with two dashes above, such as are ah 
seen above some mason's marks on early Palace blocks, at both Knossos am 



Flo. 175. Early Seal-.stqsk or Bi.ack Steatite presenting Signs resembukg 

Linear Class A. 


Phaestos, and which probably have a diacritical value. The intervening sis 
like a 15 reversed followed by two dots is of special interest since it must wu 
great probability be identified with one of the most distinctive characters 


Class A. 


1 = am the origin of which, as will be shown bclov 


finds its best illustration from a 1 manacle' sign that appears on the Phacsti 
Disk. As transcribed into characters of Class A the sign would take th 
parallel forms B 


A 1 ©£ 14 *- 


3 The first sign on Tice a is a kind of swastika 
in a circle, No. 2 presents a curious resemblance 
to ibe laler Greek Omtga. The groove on one 
side of this sea] seems to be the result of 


sharpening some loot on il+ 

* The initial sign of ibe group is ceftaiul) 
1 he triangle, with the apex only wanting 3 
sign appears as No, 150 of the Hieroglyp h 
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'I'he conventionalized hieroglyphic type of the Minoan script is, as 
ive have seen, essentially a calligraphic system better adapted for official 
signets than for everyday purposes of script. The new type of advanced Linear 
Script that now emerges simultaneously into view over a large area of Minoan 
Crete has its roots in a still remoter stage of the insular culture, 11 rises into 
view 1 , moreover, already fully systematized and reduced to certain fixed 
rules by some central authority. The official grammarian has been at work, 
A fuller account of the advanced Linear Script A must be reserved for 
another occasion, but a provisional synopsis of the signary is given In 
the 1 able. Fig. It includes types taken from the whole of the material 

illustrative ol this form of Script, and in this connexion it must be borne in 
mind that the most numerous series of its clay documents with which we 
are able to deal date from the First Late Minoan Period, As however 
is clearly seen from the inscriptions found in the deposits of the Knossian 
Palace, and from the very important contemporary group on the Libation 
1 ables and other ritual vessels such as the Trull os ladle, the signary had 
already taken its characteristic shape in M. M. III. 

Some ninety characters are here put together, several of a clearly 
pictographic character being omitted, such as those which always appear 
m a solitary position before numbers on the tablets and are indicative 
of various possessions, 

lhat there was a real community between the Hieroglyphic Signary 
and both the advanced Linear Scripts is clearly shown by the Comparative 
lable, Fig, 477. 1 In some cases we may have to do with parallel develop¬ 
ments from common prototypes. In others, as in the prow and dolphin’s 
head signs, the principle of the part for tilt: whole is applied in the later 
script. But many coincidences in type are of such a nature as to enable us 
to recognize the substantial identity of the characters—K P, M, W, V, Z, 
A-, and 13* may be taken as supplying crucial examples. For some iduntifica- 
such as that of the lyre sign (J), nothing more than a strong presump¬ 
tion can be claimed. I f. as serins probable, in tho case ot 1 the 4 tablet for 
suspension of the earlier series is represented by No, S 4 0-f Class A, 
the small sign contained within it may convey a hint of an original use 
form of tablet as a vehicle for script, 

series^ and again in a compound form in the " Sonte other com pH sons .such ,iii the crook 
Linear Class B* It also occurs in the Minorm sign,*]* common to the earlier and the later 
^ivgroup 0n stirrup vase from Orchomenos, dass r may be added to this list. On a recently 
^*ih another character peculiar to Class A. discovered Hieroglyphic signet a form of the 
n erentblly we may astume that it belonged w heel si^n (y) occurs. 

0 Sii me local signary of tho A class. 
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The linear reduction of the single axe sign given under D aflor 
a very interesting parallel to the evolution of the linearized representative 
of the Double- Axe sign (E), and strongly corroborates the view alrea 
expressed as to their origin. 

It is evident that, apsttt fr&m those characters, already referred to, win 
only appear before numbers, and which represent material possessions, the; 
was still a large ideographic element in the new linearized scrips As in d 
case of the parallel Class 11 almost any sign of the Linear Class A ca 
on occasion stand alone, ami must thus have been capable of expressm 
a single word or idea, lint the combinations of the signs in groups afford 
ihe same time sufficient indication that they were also used with a puff 
phonetic value as syllables or possibly even in individual cases as letter 
That a certain proportion of the characters put together in the lahl 
possessed exclusively a pictorial signification is a fair conclusion, lb 1(1 
ever, wc may deduct a score of types as belonging to this category wesho' 
still have left some seventy signs which might well have been suscepti > e 
a syllabic usage. In that case we should have to deal with a syllabu 

slightly larger than the later Cypriote, 

It must also be borne in mind that in the case of personal names- 
which at any rate on the clay documents of Class B seem to play su 
a conspicuous role-signs of a pictorial character may often talc e their p L 
in groups otherwise syllabic in their nature, Ihe ship sign. No- \i 
instance, which appears occasionally in such a position, may j 
a maritime people, have formed part of a name such as NavKfuiriji or Aa ir(r(Jf ' 
of a bind so common in the later nomenclature of Greece. 

A characteristic feature of the inscriptions of this class is the Ireiju. 
occurrence of compound signs. 1 his practice was, in fact, of ' * | 

inheritance in Crete, and is illustrated by the conjunctions of masons mar 

on the Early Palace blocks, . 

An example, in which the hand sign forms a part, has already 
given in the case of a Knossian tablet 1 and on many of the later day 
ments. These combinations are very methodically applied, especia > . 

connexion with the band and arm sign. It will be seen that it 111 
thirteen times with other characters among the examples given '£■ ' 
Another interesting feature—even more marked in ihe Li nr ar a- ^ 

is the differentia lion of certain signs by means of one or more cross 
Examples of these will lie seen ill No, icW, Fig. 4Tn, 

A certain connexion with the older system of numeration- is tract 
1 Sec above, p. (Sly, Fig, 45S, v. 1 See aboie, p. aj* big, 21 >■ 
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in the forms used for tens and units as also the fractional signs of Class A as Sy it e m vf 
represented by documents belonging to its M. M. Ill phase. In the case of tim. 
the higher numbers, however, the change is of a radical kind, the old 
lozenge-shaped figure used for thousands, as well as the sloping line Indicative 
of a hundred, being now replaced by the numerals shown in I 1 ig. - 4 Tb<. 

The dot or pellet as the equivalent for 10, which wasat first taken over 
from the older system, has a distinct chronological value in connexion with 
the linear script. It seems still to be universal In the early inscriptions 
of Class A, such as those belonging to the M. M. U I Period found in the 
Palace of Knossos, On the tablets of the succeeding L. M. I Period it 
|jasses, however, by a gradual transition into a horizontal line, ami it is undei 
this form that the decimal figure appears in the script ot Class B, the 



Fir,. t78. Compound Forms or Cj.ass A with ‘Hand a\o Arm' Smx, 


numeral signs of which are otherwise identical with those of Class A. 

This itself may he taken as an interesting piece ot evidence as to the 
relatively late date of the existing tablets ot Class B. 

Otherwise the comparative examples oi characters of this latter series 
given in Fig. 477 point to an origin in many respects as early as those of 
Class A, The parallelism between the two signals is itself considerable, 
and of the types of Class A given in the l able, Fig. 4« f| , many are 
identical or closely similar in the other script. It is interesting to observe, 
moreover, tn this connexion, that some of the characters of B present 
features nearer to their presumed prototypes than the equivalents in 
series A. 

More will be said as to the character and relationships of Class B m JjJj£ 
a Section dealing with the clay archives of the Later Palace at Knossos. a*,** A 
It is an undoubted fact that it first emerges in a fully systematized shape at 
a date not long anterior at least to the beginning ot L. M- H- As imques 
tionably, however, it contains independent elements which, as in the case of 
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the common types shown in Fig. 477 , are drawn front sources at least equa 
in antiquity with those of the rival script. On occasion, indeed, as ahead 1 - 
noticed, the forms of its characters are somewhat nearer the pictoria 
Originals than the corresponding types of Class A P There is a certas 
presumption, moreover, that the use of Class H at Knossos as an official 
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system may have somewhat overlapped that of Class A in other parts of the 
island. It may even at times have reacted on elements of the other 
signary. It is clear, for instance* that a variety of a group of quasi- 
pictorial signs that appear on die later clay documents of Knossos, in 
reference to swine, gives tile key to an otherwise enigmatic character. 
No, 87 of Class A {see Table, Fig, 47 l>) which is seen on a tablet from Hagia 
Triads. 




$ 30, The Piiaestos Disk in its Minoan Relations*, 


Tablet of Class A found with imprinted Disk at P hues to s ; hi Cist with 
M. M. II Ih pottery ; Non-Mi noun character if Dish ; Hieroglyphs stamped 
by novel method; Order of Sign-Groups on Dish; 'She Signary —small 
common element with Mi non n Scripts ; The 'Manacles' sign;. I r(is lie execution 
of Signs compared with Minoan; .-It date of Disk Hieroglyphs superseded 
by linear signs in Crete; Indications of connexion with SAW Anatolia; Plumed 
cap and round shield of later Sea-rovers ; Arrow sign on Ship; Anatolian 
religious element — Symbols of Goddess Ma : Pagoda-like building — Lykian 
parallels; Specialized character of signs on Dish; Dictographs not of ancient 
derivation but drawn from contemporary life ; Phonographic elements—dual 
Groups ; Preponderant ideography; Simple mnemonic element ; Division into 
Sections—terminal dashes; Symmetrical arrangement of two faces; Pec nr real 
sets of sign-groups — suggesting refrains; Metrical character of Composition ; 
Record of Sea raid—connected toith SAP. Region of Asia Minor; Comparison 
of later Egyptian Sea raids of Lykians and Confederates; Pylon of Med met 
Habit; Religious connexion of Disk—a * Te Deum' of Victory; Cretan Philis¬ 
tines among later Sea-Raiders; lint Dish not a record of Philistines in 
Minoan Crete; Non-Minoan accoutrements of warriors on Disk; Kef turns 
true Minoan representatives ; Dish a foreshadowing of later e/hun relations; 
An Evidence of M, Jll. HI connexion between Crete and SAl. Anatolia; 
An unique record. 


1' he cumulative evidence as to the general use of the advanced Linear 
Script A at Knossos during the closing phase of M, M- HI, at a date, that is, 
round about t6oo h. c., finds its counterpart in the recurrence oI a typical 
tahlet of this class (Fig* 48n} with identical ceramic associations in tile I'ahtce 
of Pliaestos. 

Its occurrence in that case, however, was accompanied by tin* still more 
remarkable discovery of the well-known Disk of baked clay imprinted on 
both sides with hieroglyphic characters of a class hitherto unexampled in Crete 
or elsewhere (Fig. 4S2}* At the same time it raises t|uestions so intimately 
connected with the course of Minoan history as to demand careful con¬ 
sideration here. 

The linear tablet, as will be seen from Fig. 4So, presents the same abbre¬ 
viated type of inscription, and isof the same, almostsquare t shapeasthecoittein- 
porary examples from Knossos, and belongs therefore to the earlier elements 
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of Class A. 1 It was found, a few centimetres from the Disk, in a built ctst- 
analogous to the + K&selles' at Kimssos—which was situated in an annexe 
the North-Eastern region of the Palace at Phaestos. In Dr. Permers opinio 


a & 

FttSh 480 Tablet with Inscription or Linear Class A, found with Disic 


Fig. 4S1. * Bridge Spoctkd 1 Clay Jar found with Disk showing VkllOWISH \\a$' 

both these day documents had found their way into this repository Jrom - 3 
upper door, and the same is true of the great hoards of tablets found in ti 
later Palace at Knossos. The associated pottery was uniformly of tU“ 
M, M. HI 6 class, presenting for the most part the typical purplish brou 

1 The tablet seems to he perfect except for tablet from Phacstos, p. S 7 s « Ffe 1 aho^ 
a smalt border strip. On <t the collocation of The intermediate sign between the two hi' 
the third and fourth signs of L 1 (Nos. 47, 48 of is possibly No. of the Table, !■ ig. I * ^ 

the Table, Kig + 4 TB) infrequent in inscriptions penultimate sign of L 2 ts uncertain, 
of this class. The bent spray seen in both >ide & the first character of 1 . 2 i*J- incomp c 
lines supplies a link with the hieroglyphic Th* penultimate sign is No. G6 of the Ia j. - 
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ground and white decoration and forms of vessels in some cases identical 
with those pf the I emple Repositories. 1 There were also found fragments 
oi a typical class of vessel with a ' bridge-spout' and three handles (Fig. 4 S1). 
further degenerations of which occur in L. M. I deposits,- This evidence 
would bring down the date of the Disk to an advanced stage of M, M. 111. 4 

In default of the strongest evidence to the contrary, the inference would 
be almost obligatory that the clay Disk, found thus on a Cretan site and in 
purely Minoan associations, was itself an indigenous product. But there are 
serious objections of a negative character to this conclusion an well as positive 
indications pointing to a geographical area outside Crete. 

The Disk itself, of which Face A is reproduced in Fig. 482 , presents on 
either side a sptraliforin Inscription in hieroglyphic characters, each of which 
is separately impressed by means of a punch, a remarkable and novel feature 
III connexion with early script. It might. i1 priori, have been supposed 4 that 


Non- 
M in cun 

■ckn-nctrr 

□f Dish. 


Micro* 
n I jf|il:is 
%t Httiped 
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method. 


1 Compare especialty the pitcher with typi¬ 
cal M fc M. Ill A sptmliform ornament, Attja/tia 
iih p. i(u t Fig, and the fragment^ p. 263, 
Fig. 6. 

= This type of vessel was found at Gourdk 
with pure L, \[ m I decoration (Boyd Hawes, 
Gourmit' PI* V III, 21, 33). A L M + 1 vase, 

showing a still further degeneration, was 
found in a private house at Hagia Triada. 

1 For an account of the discovery of the 
Eihk, am.l a detailed description* sec Dr, I„ 
Vernier, Aasuma, 1009, p. 255 s-eqq. Re¬ 
searches of niy fiwn tm the subject hate 
appeared in >S \ m n/fa Jftiioa. 1, p r 21 seqq., and 
i'art l|] h *Thr I'haestos Disk 1 , p. 373 seqt|. 
An acute study or the Disk wan published con- 
iernpofanetjusly by Dr. A. Delia Seta (//£)ihv 
rft Ph&fstw \ Rend icon! i delta r. Accad. dei 
Lined, 1909, Medina di Maggie* whose views 
a $ to the order of the inscriptions I have felt 
bound to adopt. Almost simultaneously ap¬ 
peared Dtr Diskmmn Phatsfasundiit Philh ter 
t T Bi\ A 'rtfa by Prof, Eduard Meyer i Sitsungsi*’ 
rifftfc £ Akad, r Berlin, *909, p, 1&31 aeqq. )„ 
wbij Says stress on the ‘Philistine 1 dement. 
Monsieur A. j* Reinndfs article, d Le Ihsque de 
^baestos et les Peoples de la Mer’ {Pa?. Ank^ 
■yia pp. 1 65), is mainly an ethnographic 
investigation on the same lines as the pre¬ 


ceding- In fyir E>r. A. Cuny published a 
careful study of the Disk in the AVrc de$ 
litedti anatnnti fp. 396 seqq., and cf. too 
ib r , 1913, pp, 95, 96}. Fnof. A, Sundwall 
{Dtr Urtprtiug drr krtiwktn Sshnjt (Acla 
Acadcmtae Aboensis* 1920J labours to derive 
the signs on the Diisfc from Egyptian hiem- 
glyphs. Prof* K- -V Macalister, J'r.r. A\ /. 
. ktid., x\$. (1913), Sect. C. p- 34? seqq-, without 
attempting to transliterate the document, has 
compared its arrangement with that of a con¬ 
tract tablet with a Sist of witnesses ^ Mr. F, W. 
Read 1 Quarterly Sfafemrrrf P<*L Ex:, Fuftd t 
Jan., 1921, p, 29 seqq.) regards it as s the oldest 
music in the world 

* This was at first my own view, but the lech* 
niral arguments advanced by Dr, I>db Set a, 
he it f. t Have convinced me that the alternative 
view held from the first by E>r. Pern ter was 
correct and that the inscriptions run inwards* 
Several cogent arguments for this vfew are 
advanced by J>r, Della Seta {up. rip p f 2 
seqq ). Such are (.1) the abrupt widening of 
the outer column at the end of Section XII of 
l ace A,aftd the somewhat strangled beginning 
of Section XIV, {$) The fact that on both 
races there are slight superpositions of one 
sign by another, showing that in each case 
the sign to the right was the first impressed 
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Fit:, 1^2. I'harstos Disk : Pack A. 

ihe signs of the inscriptions had run wit ward* from the centre tothcperiph cry. 
in which case the human and animate figures would have faced to the right 

(c, fi. A, svii. 3, 4 : xxvi, i , ? : xsis, 2, 3, 4 ; by tJiv grouping of the signs in Section SfX< 
IS. Jtxs. i. (4 The evidence* of miwd- In A, v, there has l*ecii n cancelling and 
mg towards the centre of A. specially shown com*:(ion. 
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with the other signs, as is the case with both the Cretan linear scripts, 
htit a more detailed examination oi the Disk must remove all doubt that 
the contrary was the case, and that the inscription in fact starts in the ^nfcrof 
outer circle running from right to left, and so winds round to the centre. fjjL, 
The animate signs are thus set facing the beginning of each group, which is oa IJ|rk 
in tact the arrangement adopted in the Minoan hieroglyphic system as well 
as in the I littite. Baby Ionian, and the Egyptian. On each side the beginning 
of the inscription is indicated by a vertical line with four knobs in the case of 
Pace A and five in Face R 

i he habit, indeed, of mechanically reproducing hieroglyphic inscriptions Anikipa- 
was already known in Crete in the earlier part of the Middle Minoan Age, liable 
as is shown by the clay sealings. The signs were here impressed either b’pc- 
singly or in groups, ami by means of some of the long four-sided brad-seals 
it would have been possible to impress four successive tines, constituting an 
inscription of some length. This process, it will be seen, has some analogy 
wall the mediaeval block-printing, but the method adopted on the Phaestos 
Disk of using separate [Mindies for each siyn k itself a real nmicipation of 
the use of movable type* 

riui inscriptions on ihe two sides of ihr Disk mcltult- forty-five different %inn«n 

a conspectus of which is given in Fig* 483* 1 The signs are divided * " 
imo categories resembling those of the Minoan and other hieroglyphic 
systems; but there is here, as will be pointed out below. 8 a greater 
specialization in many of the subjects. We have not to do with man or 
woman, lor instance* ‘hi genere', but with particular ethnic representatives. 


Reproduced ta >m my Tal>k- t j Il/rW f 

i- p- '^6. The signs, tallowing the order given, 
' i- Marching or running man, 2 . Mate 
ln:ad With plumed crest j, Parc mule head 
'otlj a double circle, perhaps ear-rings rather 
tlj.sn tattoo marks (xkh a 1 female 1 head, as 
Seta]* 4. Captive, 5. Infant. 6, Woman 
111 m ' hotx g° w n and skirt- 7, Woman's breast 
‘ ^ 1&[ ft ™nd round with cestus, y r Tiara (see 
K ^ CjfW r P- % 7 )+ 10* Arrow. 11. Horn bow. 

12 " shield with bosses. t^ L Knobbed 

'iDh (according y> Pcrnier and Della Seta* 
* tree )* 14- .Manacles (more pro- 

^ >1) than * yoke 1 s 3 h S,); certainly not p as P. T 
Tnouniains 1 or territorial sign)* 15. Amazonian 
ifi. Form of knife, ty. Unknown vn&iiu- 
(l\ ‘seal ta profile*; D. S./rtttffld shield 


in profile '}. 1 S, CaTpctitcr'iiangle. 19. Perhaps 
a plane. 3?, I kindled vase. Ji, Double 
comb or rake, .->f unknown u* l% 22, Uncer- 
lain. 25. Squats beaded mallet or beetle (P. 
and I K S, T 1 column '). 24, Pagoda -1 ike build¬ 
ing fsee below* p, 63 S). 25. Ship with arrow 

on prow. 2$}. Ox r hum. 27. Hide nr skin of 
Animal. 28. Ox's fool. 39. Feline head(P.^do^s 
bead'). 30. Head of horned sheep. $1, Flying 
eagle holding serpent (Strrfifa Mirizhs. p_ 279), 
32. Sealed bird, probably dove. 33. Fish* pro¬ 
bably tunny. 34. Moth with closed wings (less 
probably Hicc - , as Strifte .1 ftmi t p. 279^. 35. 
Plant perhaps vine. 36. Probably olive-tree (see 
below). 37. Plant, perhaps Sty rax. 3K. Star 
Gower. 39. Saffron Gower. 40 45. Uncertain. 
s See below, pp. 65^, 659, 
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Fig, IS3. SvN'orsrs of os Phaestqs Disk* 


In this anti other respects the scries stands apart from the Minoa' 1 
hieroglyphic signary, and it would be difficult to find parallels for it there in 
more than at most half a dozen cases. Nor do general resemblances, like t v 
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fish, No. 33, the tree. No. 36, or the flower, No. 39. in themselves count for 
much. 

Neither is it possible, except in one or two cases, to establish any close 
comparison between the characters on the Dish anti what may be supposed 
to have been the root-forms of signs of the Linear Script, prototypes of which 
are discernible among the Minonn hieroglyphics. The flying bird. No. 31, 
bears an analogy indeed with Cretan types, but it either shows very prominent 
talons, wanting in these, or is holding a serpent in its claws. The hide 
(No. 27) recurs on a M. M. II hieroglyphic seal. 1 Ol special interest, more¬ 
over, is the resemblance presented between No. 14 or the characters on the 
Disk (here set on end), which I have elsewhere compared with 'manacles ,* 

Fig. 4S4 a; and No. 62 of the Linear Signary ol which h ig, 4 Si f> seems to be 
the earlier form. A very early comparison with this sign is supplied, however, 
as pointed out above, 3 hy a seal-stone of a primitive class. 

The fist wound round with a Cestus, No. 8, also receives illustration 
from a feature of Minoau sports. So. too, 

No. 16, so far as its general outline goes, re¬ 
calls tile Minoan hieroglyph. No. 25, repre- 
seining a saw, but the most distinctive feature 
of this, the teeth—preserved to the last in its 
linear derivatives—are wanting in the imple¬ 
ment shown on the Disk. It must rather 
be regarded as a knife or chopper. 

Certain resemblances in artistic execution 
between the figures on the Disk and Minoan works may also here be noted, A r tis ti c ^ 
1 lie feline head. No. 29, bears much the same character as the cat s head ot pf signs 
the Hagia Triada fresco. The ram s head, No. 30, also evidences a 
sympathetic natural treatment worthy ol a Minoan gem-engraver, Close Minoan. 
comparisons may also be found in the folingeoi No. 35- ^ ut t * ie parallelism 
shown in these cases is not more than might have been expected in the 
productions of some field of culture in close touch with the Mmoan world. 

It is clear that at the time when this Disk was deposited in the Palace 
archives at Fhaestos. side bv side with a clay tablet ol the advanced linear nie;o- 
script. the indigenous hieroglyphic system had long fallen into disuse in * ]i 

' S MBer collection: ground «kh bull’s heart of manacle, the slots being for the attach®®* 

>34 hand. ofll«»«s/ Dr. P^^wew, ArJW^'aSy, 

5 Script* Minm, I, p. 177. * The fiat tops that we have here a version of the ' mountains 
ofihe iwo prominences in ihis figure as well ns or region a 3 cati hnrdlv lie acetjiit , 

the slots in the base are characteristic features 3 ^ ce above p. ^40, l ifi* 1 " 



b c 


Fig, 484* ' Manacles* ds Disk 

COMPARED WITH SIGN OF 1.1 NEAR 

Class A* 
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aected by *" rete Neither have we here to deal, as might perhaps be suggested 

Linear with a survival of the old hieroglyphic script of Crete in some religion 
Crete. " connexion. As already observed, there is hardly anything in common 
between the two systems, and the most frequent signs on the Disk are con 
spicuotis by their absence among tbe Minoan hieroglyphs. 

f he indications as a whole must be taken to point to some neighbouring 
area where a quasi‘pictorial torm of script was in use at a later period 
than in Crete. 1 hat in the Hittite regions, at any rate, of Anatoliii 
a hieroglyphic survival did take ptacc to a considerably later date than this 




rioi«of * S a " e ^' aScerta ' nc ^ ^ act< h' s clear indeed that the signary of the Phaestos 
connexion I>i«k is radically different from the Hittite system* Hut there are, as will 
Anatoli^. seen > many reasons for ascribing it to the intermediate region embracing 
the South-Western angle of Asia Minor. Within this area no inscriptions 
of the 11 it tire class have been hitherto discovered, but a parallel hieroglyphic 
system may well have flourished there. 

In view of the non-existence of comparative materials from that area 
the evidence Is partly of a negative kind. The human figures, for Instance, 
reproduced among some selected signs in Fig. 48 a , 1 are as markedly non- 
Minoan as they are non-Hittite. The male figure a, performing the goose* 
step, is of different build from the Minoan, and his belt and short tunic 

1 From Dr, Stefani's drawings in I'cmier, Ditto di Matties. 
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shows a certain affinity with the Hitiite dress. It is, at any rate, dis¬ 
tinctively non-Semitic. I he woman (Fig. 485 . d) is marked not only by i)i*tine. 
a different costume with an under skirt, but by a breadth of body in curious 
contrast to the usually pinched-til waist of the Minoau ladies, 1 Woman. 

In It, again, ivesee an infant in a short shirt, equally unparalleled among infant. 
Cretan representations, c is obviously a captive, am! > may be the head of Captive, 
another, apparently with double-ringed ear-rings, like the Negroid heads of 
the jewel depicted in big. 231 above.' In close connexion with the two 
preceding signs must be taken the object seen in Fig. 484 , <t. which seems, Manacle*, 
as already noted, to be a typical representation of manacles. 

Of still greater interest is the head, f, clad apparently in a close-fitting Pftuned 
cap with plumes. This headgear at once recalls the plumed caps of the niXter 
Viking swarms from the North and the Great Green Sea, who ravaged 
the Delia from the Eighteenth to the Twenty-Third Dynasties, The 
general trend of the evidence points, as we shall sec, to the South-West 
Coast of Asia Minor 1 as the original home of these peoples, and this con¬ 
nexion is borne out by the appearance, — more or less contemporary with 
these Viking raids,—among the reliefs of the ivory 1 Mycenaean * casket from 
Enkomi or Old Salamis—of a warrior in a short tunic, holding an axe and 
wearing a similar crested cap on his head.* The round shield (big. 483 , t?) Round 
takes us into the same field of comparisons, hike the plumed cap it is non- 
Minoan, but it is worn by a warrior on another ivory relief’ from the same 
Cypriote cemetery, and is characteristic of the same group of seafaring 
peoples. The belt and short tunic is also their usual attire, in strong 
contrast to the long ' gaberdines' of Syrian fashion. 

Hie composite horn bow of Asiatic origin, seen in r, is also very Asiatic 
characteristic of ihc Southern and Western Anatolian area, and the horned , ow * 
how unstrung is a common llittite sign, both this and the simple liuro- 


1 I’emier and otfieis (e. g. Hall, J, //. S. t 
p. 119) have compared small gold 
%ure of a woman from a Mycenae Hhafi 
^ravc (ScMietnnnn, p. 182, big* 275), which 
i* exceptionally broadly rendered, But thu: 
^ "Sha|itd flounces that she wears are those of 
lilt: usual I-ate M inoan fashions,without undcr- 
^ frt. xti e conteni penary M. M+ III modes do 
even present this amount of resemblance 
p, Fig. am). 

[ See p, 212. 

See Skriftta Nitim* i\ pp. 24* 25. and 287, 


where ihc parallel between ihe pagoda-like 
building and Lykian forms was first suggested. 

4 A. S. Murray, Extarntiaits iit Cyprus, PI, I 
and p. u T Fig* ig t and uf. p, 31* The tomb, 
No. 58, in wbtdi tins casket was found con¬ 
tained two iron knives with ivory handles, and 
]>elongp therefore* 10 the beginning of the 
Cypriote Iron Age. 

* On an ivory minor-handle 1 of. rfL r FI II* 
and cf. pp. 3 1 . j - - It was from 1 he purely Bron 
Age Tomb Xo. 17 (Late Mycenaean), Cf, my 
Ci frits &*€• in Anihr. ImL Jmtrn„ nx\ p. 2 r2, 
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pean or African form seem to have been early known in Crete, though they 
were mainly, it would appear, made use of for tire chase—the spear and 
sword being the usual weapons of Minoan warriors* It is to be noted that 
the arrow shown in & is without a barb, in this respect differing from Minoa.fi 
types, though resembling an Egyptian class. 1 

It looks very much as if the cross-bar projecting in front of the vessel 
with a pendant in front was made in the shape of the arrow sign/ and in 
that case it might be taken as a kind of symbolic attestation of the important 
part played by the bow in the maritime enterprise of the people to whom 
the Disk was due. The bark itself, unlike the Minoan hieroglyphic types, 
is without a mast, 3 a peculiarity which might be explained if the priman 
function of such vessels was the navigation of rivers or land-locked coas'r 
fhe prominence of this war-galley among the pictorial signs of the Disk 
is in any case a suggestive indication* 

The Amazonian Axe, Fig. 483 , No, 15. is Anatolian in its associations. 
The knobbed club {//). resembling that of Hercules, is a primitive weapon, o ! 
which there are traces both on the Asiatic and the European side. In the 
region with which we are concerned it specially survived In the cult ol Selgc 
and that of the Carian island of Cos, but, what is still more significant, it \ 
seen at Com ana in the hands of the great Anatolian Goddess Ma** fhe 
female breast itself, a sign coming cx hypof/test from an Asianlc quarter, 
specially suggestive from its known associations with this Mother Goddes- 
and Iter sister forms. In Cyprus it is found as a votive form of the Fapbiuu 
Aphrodite* Its connexion again with the allied cult of the Minoan Godtles- 
is shown by the occurrence of mammiform types of sacral vessels. On tin 
other hand the feline head which alternates with the breast on the Disk ma; 
be equally interpreted as having a special relation to one or other form 0 


1 C babas, fff, T p. 85* 

1 In Stnpht Minoa^ i k p. 278, 1 have called 
attention to ihe parallel afforded by the pre- 
historic Nilotic barges as seen on the early 
pottery of Naqada* &c. On these, weapons, 
such as a double harpoon or the crossed arrows 
of [he Libyan Goddess Neith, with appendages 
attached, are seen fixed to poles rising from 
small towers on the prows of the vessels. 

A Jii^n of the Linear Class A t however, 
shows the prow of a vessel without a mast* II 
has also at times a kind of bar across the prow. 

4 Mlllitigen, Ancient Cohn 0/ Gm& Cities* 
PL ¥„ 4, and p. My,'on a bronze coin of Sevenths 


time. On another bronze coin of Comana, 01 
Nerves lime, the club ap[*ears as the sole typ- 
{Babelon* A r utn. t iS 86 p p. 444) 1 ^ esC 

and other coins of the same class {&+ -V- Coti 
Pontus, &c. t PI. V, 6 P and [*p. 28, 29) * re 
attributed to the Pontic rather than the 
Cappadocian Comana* Hut the worship c. 
both was devoted to the same Great CioddesSi 
Ma, translated as Hnyo by the Greeks ( cl - 
Strabo, lib. xii, c. z t 3 and c. 3, 3*)■ On a rehd 
at Malatiu a knobbed club is seen In the h;ind 
of a Hliliie Cod (G&rstang, Liwrpool Anns, A 
Arch. <£r* f i, PI. V >. 
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the same Mother Goddess. It is sufficient to recall the Ieoh guardians of the 
Minoaii Rhea and her Anatolian doubles, and the partilike animat on the head 
of the Snake Goddess. 

If s as seems probable, the object shown in w should be identified with 
some kind of peaked tiara, 1 we are once more led into the same circle of 
comparisons, though a form of this was shared, as we have seen, by the 
Miuoan Goddess. In the Anatolian regions—alike among the earlier 1 Unite 
rulers and the later Persian the tiara is a characteristic form of headgear. 

1 wo HitLite examples are given in Fig, a, & * the latter of which 
evidently represents an early form of the Persian mitra* 

The most significant figure, however, among the signs on the Disk is Pagoda- 
the pagoda-like building shown In Here the in- ; 

terior supports of the apex do not converge towards L]*™ 
the centre of the roof as they would if it were the 
cupola of a round building, but seem to support 
the curving skies of a gable. From this we may 
conclude that we have to do with the facade of 
Fig. ifiG. a rectangular building provided with a carinated 

hull-shaped roof, in other words, with the archi¬ 
tectural type preserved by the tombs and rock-carvings of Lykia.* The 
framework of the original structure was certainly of wood, and the projecting 
eaves and platform curiously recall the stone copies of wooden constructions 
that meet us in the Lyktan rock tombs like that of Myra (Fig. 457 },* and 
in certain prominent buildings which are seen rising above the town-walls in 
the Pinara reliefs. We have no evidence of similar buildings in Crete- 11 
It will be seen from the above analysis that there is a very real distinc- 




pjftUEtk* 


1 See Serif fa Afirwa, i : p. 27 7. 

Fig. a is from Hamath (Messersdmiicli, 
Cyrftfs fnscrifiti He Hit, r L iv}; h from Jurabis 
t. ki). CL Serif fa J/inrn, i, p. 277 , 
1 * 7 - 

l J rof, J, Sundwall, op. af. w p* 7. in starch 
for Egyptian hieroglyphic prototyf»cs r identifies 
ihe figure wiili a 1 bird-cage 1 ( 

Jr. IJ Griffith, however, who has tirade the 
logins of Egyptian hieroglyph^ a special study, 
informs me that nq sign belonging 10 that 
system bears any resemblance to the figure on 
ihe Disk. There is no 1 bird-cage ' hieroglyph* 
I ictoria] figures of 1 bird-traps 1 indeed are 
knowr^ but of quite a different c haracter. 

I 


* This comparison was pointed out in 
Serifia J/mAT* i P 3 ^ 

s Teller. Description de f Ask Mincuri\ HI* 
PI. ccxxvii* Fig, 3 \ Perrot et Chip! eh, t. v, 
P- 377 . Fig. 264. 

* At the same time it must be observed 
that built rectangular tombs liave been found 
li 1 Crete belonging to the early part of the 
Late Minton Age, with a buU-shaped vaulting. 
The Royal Tomb a t K nossos (PrfASsArie Tom f£r t 
&c. h p 136 seqq.) and a smaller built tomb 
more recently discovered, AreAat&ihgia f lxv t 
p. 6 seqq, are examples of this# There may, 
therefor^ have been a sepulchral tradition of 
some similar form of wooden dwelling. 


V li 
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lion between the character of many of the pictorial signs that appear on tin 
Disk and that of the Cretan hieroglyphs. This is specially apparent in tin 
human subjects. In the latter case we sec a man as such, standing or seated 
and various parts of the body such as the eye, leg. hands, ami arms i 
different poses, and elements of this kind are universal ingredients o 
primitive pictographic sigrtaries. On the Disk, however, this generic clas 
is replaced by a specialized group, created, as it were, ad hoc. 

As already remarked, the head with a plumed crest cannot be regarded a 

representing a ' man’s head 



in general, but has a distinc 
ethnic application. It is a 
least doubtful whether th 
marching or running figure 
No, i, can be regarded as a:, 
ordinary ‘man’ sign. U) 
round shield with which it i 
coupled emphasizes this limi¬ 
tation. In the same way th 
head, No. 3,with the S-shapc 

marks on his cheeks obvious! 
illustrates a fashion ol son' 
particular tribe or race. *S 
too in the ‘woman’ sign, N 
6, we see a female form of 
specific character and co 
tunte. The ‘captive’ seen y 
No. 4 may be reasoned 
referred to this special an ! 
topical class, and with it ty 
manacles’. No. 14. may be interpreted in an ideographic sense. L’ 1 
fist with the cestus thong. No. S, may be directly connected, as . - 
Minoan Crete, with a specific class of agonistic contests held in honour 
the Great Goddess. The‘tiara', again, No. 9, must also in all P r ° 
bility be taken to refer to some contemporary sacerdotal office. I be *. u !' 
sign, No. 25, with the arrow on the prow, would also seem to hm 1 y 
definite application, I11 other words, in the case of the most important 
group of signs found on the Disk, we have not to do with conventions i'- c 
pictographs of ancient derivation but with graphic figures reproducing c< 1 ^ 
temporary costumes and accoutrement. It follows from this that we i in1a 


Flo. 1ST, Facade of Kock Toms, Myha. 
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regard the whole composition as a record of quite recent events. The pic to* 
graphic method here exhibited is in fact a much simpler matter than that 
with which we are confronted in the more elaborate hieroglyphic systems, 
where the phonographic element is dearly discernible beside the ideographic. 
On the Disk, indeed, the purely pictorial element is very marked, 

I he way in which many of the picture signs on the Disk succeed 
one another with a com pie me m ary meaning—as when the warrior's 
head and shield are followed by a captive—itself suggests very direct 
interpretation. In such cases the groups of signs can hardly, as is so 
largely live case in advanced hieroglyphic systems, represent mere phono* 
grams or syllables. 

That there was a distinct phonographic element in the inscription may, 
indeed, be fairly assumed. A great number of dual groups 1 are perceptible 1 >n 
the Disk, and from the mcongruotischaracter often perceptible in the pictorial 
signs thus coupled it is possible that here at least we have to deal with 
words or parts of words phonographicallv expressed by means of signs 
representing syllables open or closed. Sometimes a two-sign group of this 
incongruous nature stands alone, such as the saffron-flower and bow (A. 18) 
or the ox's foot and marching figure (A, 15), sometimes it is preceded or 
succeeded by a single sign, sometimes El is followed by another dual group. 
Even in these cases, however, it must Vie constantly borne in mind that 
a fuller knowledge of the meaning of the signs might show that they' were 
not really Incongruous but that they supplement one another in the expres¬ 
sion of a single idea. 

On the other hand we must realize that we are rivaling with a system 
of writing much simpler in its composition than that of Egypt and 
where the relative importance of ideographic characters strikes the eye. 
There is reason for believing that the individual sign-groups themselves 
ought not to be rigorously interpreted as representing single words, but 
rather in many cases as concepts of somewhat wider extension. 

It will be found, indeed, that in the case ol some seventeen signs, or over 
K third of the total number represented on the Disk, a strong presumption 
arises of an exclusively ideographic application. These signs occupy no less 
than ltj out of 244 places in the inscription, or over hall the total number, 
occurring as initials, medians, and terminals, I Iter*.' is every reason to 
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1 This feature of (he inscription has been 
qualified hy Dr. Della Seta (o/. a/., p. Oj) as 
1 disematism h : 1 La scrittora del disco ha a sua 
hast 1! doe il nucleu esseniiflle di 


due segni, 1 To this nucleus may be added, 
as he points cut* a 1 inonosemaiic ‘ prefix or 
suffix or it can be united to other ^disemaiie ' 
groups. 
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suppose, moreover, that some of the Other characters, the forms ol which it 
is at present impossible to interpret, belong to the same category. 

The preponderant ideograph y of the Dish and the probability that some, 
at least, of the signs employed stood for entire concepts rather titan singl 
words may be taken as indications that the script here illustrated is on die 
whole more primitive in its method than the Cretan hieroglyphic system. I 
looks as if many of the characters may have hail a si mple mnemonic function 
calling up to the contemporary readers mind a fuller descriptive record. 
Advanced elements, such as we hud in a syllabary, recede into the back 
ground, and the attempts to translate the inscriptions into a known language 
such as Greek, winch have already produced such strange results, seem to 
be based on a fundamentally wrong conception of the material. 1 

Face A of this I>isk {Fig. 482 } is distributed into thirty-one sections, 
divided by upright lines, each containing groups of signs varying in mini be 
from two to seven. 1 he total number of characters oil this face is 
Face 11 shows thirty similar sections with from two to five signs and i 
characters in all. 

A remarkable feature of the inscriptions on both sides are the strokes 
generally sloping tojhc right, but sometimes vertical, which recur at interval: 
under certain terminal signs of sections. 1 These marks arc done with torn- 
pointed tool after the stamping of the letters, when the clay was still sols- 
They appear at the end of certain sections, but the sections themselves, whit 
probably represent individual words or concepts, are in each case separate 
by horizontal lines, and these strokes must therefore have some other 


1 It is hardly hit essiry tn remind the curious 
that Prof* Gp Heiuplp of Stanford University, 
Califcrtliiif f/tffptrsAfmrtizwe, Jan, igiOtP- 187 
Mqq*. &c.), has read off the inscriptions into 
ti species of Greek. Of this St need only be re* 
marked that, while tl does not correspond with 
classical forms, Et has still less daim to represent 
a prehistoric stage of the language {//arper s 
Magazine* January, 1911). Miss F. Mellon 
Stawdl, of Newrtham College, Cambridge 
{tfurtingtem Mag ai^ t vol. xis T p**»)« 
who has endeavoured to follow [ tempi's leadg 
is by no means more convincing, tlolh 
attempts are based on a manipulation of 
syllables or letters representing the initial 
Setters of the supposed equivalents of the 
signs in Greek. Invocations 10 divinities of 


an ccstatic nature are thus elicited. A> 
sample of the Language ynd method the f |h 
lowing extract from Miss Stawell s tran&Eatiu 
may suffice: 1 7a, Mare t dv- Behold Wwrm 
Goddess ! /(a),*, A 7 a-Ai.(*)-*—All haiM hv 
dang. Tie, fkrtbmdo—l honour (thee) M ighty 
one. Queen of the Wuys- _^* 1L 

unsatisfying character (to say the least of it) Hjf 
these interpretations, must not, however* 
taken to exclude the possibility that die hm 

gunge u Giwt . 

; Thdr distribution is as follows: bn 
the Marching Figure (No. 0, twloe ; Linder lh« 
Male Child (No. sh once ; under (he 1 &*** c 
Breast (No. 7 ), three times; the I 1 kt and t 
(No. £). three or four ttmts ; the Carpenter 
Angle (No. i&), once; tlic Ox-hum [$Q- 2 h 
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signification. Those whose work has lain among advanced systems of 
writing have shown a tendency to regard these marks as indicating some 
subtle grammat ical modification of the terminal syllable or letter. 1 Tint, when 
we consider the primitive stage of hieroglyphic expression to which this 
document seems to belong, a simpler explanation becomes more probable. 
The view here suggested is that these dashes mark the enri J of a connected 
series of sign-groups, each of which, ns already suggested, represents an 
individual word or concept 1 n other words they mark off separate sentences, 
though occasional!} these embrace only a single sign “group. 

The inscription on h'ace A would thus fait into ten subdivisions, and 
that on B into nine. 5 If, however, we may believe that the first sign-group 
of A is a kind of exordium, there would then be exactly thirty sections on 
either side of the Disk, divided in each case into nine groups. 1 In the 
subdivision of these groups, moreover, the number three or its multiples 
preponderates* 

J hese evidences of a symmetric scheme of arrangement may help to 
explain how It was feasible to adapt the length of the winding inscription 
on both laces to the size of the Disk* They suggest the further conclusion 
that the inscriptions A and B represent successive portions of a metrical 
composition, it follows the laws of primitive music,* and* as we shall see, 
may well represent a chant of Victory. 

In several places in fact we note recurrent sets of sign-groups suggestive 
of sonic kind of refrain. This is well exemplified by the subjoined com- 
three limes j the Trw (No, 35)* once; the though there h no place in 11 for the sign). 

In H the Humbert are: 3, j, 6, 6, j* 1, 3, 2, 4. 
!l is noteworthy that, in a tout of nineteen 
subdivisions. Jive contain three groups; two, 
sis ; and one, niutr: so that 3 or its multiple* 
occur in eight casts, 

* I >i\ ( 'li ny ( AVr. def Etudes Andtnms % 1911 * 
p. 3^7)1 w ho shares the view lhat the dasher* 
tir + vir^uies' mark the ends of She successive 
sections of the inscriptions, also lays stress cm 
the!r $y r; 13net r i c arrangement. I ca nnot fo Elow 
him, however, its correcting the punctuation of 
the andeni scribe. 

My suggest ion 10 th is effect (Serifi/a Afinm* 
i, p. 291 ) is taken by Mr. 1 '. VV. Rend {/<j/, 
Exfi/* Fund Qiuxrltrfy Sftfttmtnr* Jan, 1921, 
p. 39 seqq.) js the starting-point fur his theory 
lliat ihts IMsk contain > *' not words to be sung 
10 Music, hut music itself T . 
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Roselle (No. 38), once ; the Triangle { No. 431, 
once. 

1 Mever, for instance {efi- di n p< 1024)1 
regards this murk as lEie equivalent of the 
similar Sanskrit mark — the rirtfmt —used as 
au imitation of the vowellessness of a rh.irac~ 
bella Seta {fffi.fi /. p p. .'33 atso mriitiesto 
see in it phonetic modifi:cations of the East sign 
oJ a group* Cuny [ ofi, a 5ft, pp, 306,307) agrees 
with me in interpreting the *virgulc * as a mark 
°f punciuaxiorip 

In Serifita ATima* i t pp, >SS r 289 , owing 
to my original misconception of the direction 
of t her inscriptions! 1 had regarded these dashes 
^ marking the beginning of such sections 
The numbers of sign-group-, in the suo 
cc&ruve subdivisions pr A would be i,, j, 9, 3. 1, 
jr 2 f 1, 5., and 4 (regarding § 51 ^ a terminal. 
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parison of groups A- 14.15.16, and A, 20,2s, 22 1 (Fig, 488 , <i). A considerable 
parallelism is also shown between the series A, 16, 17. 1 S* 19 am.! A, 28. 29 
30, 51 I Fig, 488 , &}. 

These balanced repetitions ofsign-groups, thectirioussym met ry presented 
by the two sides, perhaps even the circular form of the document itself 
weigh in favour of this metrical character. It stems possible, moreover, 
that it formed part of a larger composition. It can hardly be supposed that 




A 19 A 10 A-IT A%I6 

Ftc, 488, 4 . Repetitions or Sios-Gkoups on the Disk, indicative or Refrain^ 


such beautiful type as that here imprinted was executed for the two sides 1 
this Disk alone. It is possible that it is but one of u series containing further 
staves of a longer metrical composition, i t may even be that the numb' 
of knobs on the initial lines—four in the case of Face A and five on 11—sho^s 
its place in such a series. 

The ideographic element in the inscription is so patent that it 
principal theme can hardly be a matter of doubt. The preponderance < sl 
pictorial characters belonging to a certain group of allied subjects strong y 
suggests that it is mainly concerned with some maritime expedition, 
probably of a warlike kind, in which case we may' see its material results 111 

‘It is id be observed, however, th.ii, n further si^iv^rtmp (i$, the saffron. fio'"- r nt, '‘ 
whereas A. jo and j r form a complete w-ction, bow) is included in die same seciion af H> 1 ' 
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the form of spoils captives, as well as the manacles with which they were 
secured. The plumed head recurs nineteen times, in fourteen cases followed 
by the round shield, 1 * 3 which itself appears in seventeen places; the ship with 
its armed prow is found seven times, the fish, which at least has a marine 
significance, six, the arrow four times. It seems probable that the marching 
figure, which occurs eleven times, should be taken in the same connexion. 
It will be found that this small but homogeneous group of pictographic signs 
makes tip about a quarter of the total number of separate hieroglyphs com 
tabled by the two sides of the Disk, namely 58 out of 244, 

A definite geographical indication is supplied by tlie architectural figure. 
No, 24, so reminiscent of the timbered dwellings of l.yksa. At the same time, 
as has been already noted, the crested headpiece of the warrior and the 
round shield are characteristic of a group of peoples from the Southern 
coast Inn (Is of Asia Minor whose descents on the Nile-moiith arc illustrated 
by later Egyptian monuments. The ship with the arrow at its prow 
suggests that we have here, in part at least, the celebration of ;i similar 
sea raid. 

In view of the architectural parallel it is interesting to note that the 
pioneers among the sea rovers from the North, referred to by the Egyptian 
records,were the Lnku or Lyklaus. who already in the days of Amenhotep 111 
and his sou—early, that is. in the fourteenth century b. c, had extended their 
descents front the shores of Alashia,* South of the lower bend of the Orontes, 
to the mouths of the Nile. In these and other similar piratic enterprises 
we see them associated with tribes like the Dardeny,* identified with the later 
Dardanians, and the I’idasa, whose name suggests a transcription of that of the 
Pi si di a ns. In this latter name and ill other cases, as m that of the SfaikahsAa 
and Akuinasha. we note the typically Asianic name-ending, which in Lyfclan 
takes the form of -lizi and in Greek -asis, -.t sitf.* The first of these names 


1 It is ini cresting to observe th;ii in A, 5 the 

plumed head and shield had Iwai originally 
omitted ami afterwards inserted fur the sake of 
clearness the necessary space for this being 
M^ined by crass mi the original boundary line 
at the beginning of the section and carrying it 
tuck within the *pace at first allotted to /L 4. 
See on this Dell* Seta, 0/- iff* r pp. 17, tS, and 

3 r - 

Telltt Amxirmi Letter^ from the King 
of AlashSa. The mainland local ion of Alashsa, 
03 opposed to }\'r identification with Cyprus, 
bai now been re-affirmed, wish new aiguments, 


by Mr. G- A. Wain wright 1 Am>, xiv, 191.5 
pp, 1 -361. Sec T too ? Hall, / J . S. B. sf. t 
J909, p, jaS, 

3 The identification of the Ltardeny with 
the Dardaniarts h:Ls been generally accepted. 
W. Max Mfiller that I'lda^i is 

a imn^cription of the name of the Pmdhns. 
He also che* llrjftn™ on 1 he Satniooisf//, xxf, 
S7) arid the t ariflti IIv^nrat. The Karat is,ha 
who appear with ihesc he identifies with the 
KUitrian* 

1 Kretschmer, Etnkitmn^ in ilk tksdtkkU 
dtr srhthischtn Sfra<M f p. 311 seqq. 
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Pylon nf 
McdincE 
Hnbu* 


has suggested a connexion with Sagalassos,' the second seems to be tin 
AchaiatiSj with the Asianic suffix,- With these are the Shard inn aiu 
Tttirs/ta, whose later associations have been sought in Sardinia and the 
Tyrrhene shores, atid the Yevana, in whom we cannot fail to recognize 
the lo nians. 

A group of these warlike sons of Southern and Western Asia Minor, 
among whom the Luku are mentioned, already appear among the relid 
recording Rameses ITs victory over the Hittites and their allies at Kadesh 
c. 1296 it, c. 3 They wear the characteristic plumed cap and the short tunic 
which clearly distinguishes them front the gaberdined Syrian types wit! 
which they are intermingled. One of these warriors, it will be seen, hold 
a shield with Incurved sides, also of use among the Hittites and which iso 
great interest as supplying the prototype of the Dipylon or Early Iron Ag 
form in Greece. 

Hut the fullest monumental record of these Northern invaders is afforde* 
by the triumphal reliefs of Rameses III on the second pylon of Mediru 
1 iabu, 4 recording their double defeat by land and sea, t\ 12 OO U, c. I he ox 
wagons with women and children captured in the struggle on the land sid< 
show that it was in some sort a migration of peoples aiul that the proces 
had already begun which was to convert the coast of Canaan into Palestine 
It is, moreover, a significant symptom that the Pulasatt. Identified with th 
later Philistines, and the kindred Tzakkaras now come to the fore. In th" 
group shown in Fig. 489' 1 some of these, distinguished by their plumed cap 
and short tunics, are seen fighting Egyptian warriors and a Shardiu 
mercenary, who wears the national horned helmet. The appearance ot th- 
Asianic confederates, among whom are mentioned the Shakalashas. reca: 
in various features the figures on the Disk. They hold round shields, hut 
their arms are the sword and spear, and not the bow. the Egyptian archer} 
indeed being the determining factor in their overthrow. 

The Lykians are not named among this later swarm of invaders, hut 
they seem to have preserved the characteristic headgear to a considerable 
later elate, since Herodotus records that the Lykians ot Xerxes army won 


1 H. K. Hall, 0/. «'/„ p, 1J3, 

3 W. Max MUltefj A situ ttnd Eumpa % p, 3 7 t. 
1 Rosellmj, M&mtmtrtti del/* Eglilo e de/la 
Nubia* i h PL CIV. CL Max Muliur, A situ 
mid fiun p. 36 k Together wlllt the Luku, 
ibe Pidusa, Dardcny, and Musa sire here: men- 
Lioned* Sec Petrie, Hist, of Egypt, XIXth io 
XXXib Dynasties, p + 


4 Roselttni, Momtmnii dtif Egi tto < dtil* 
Vubia, i p PL taH, 129 , 131 . 

'Judes; sur f antiquiti hisioriqm tfvpw* 
M/rtes egypikums, p. 246 seqq. tku d PL ^ 

5 readied f Ifistoij of Egypt % 47^ Str L L 1 

V. Mas Mutter. Aden und Enrich P- 


35^ aeqq- 

* From kusctlim, PL 12 B. 
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caps with feathered crowns.' With them, at least, the horn-bow continued 
to be the characteristic weapon,- 

The evidence already given can leave little doubt as to the strong 



Fig. 489 . IV[.as ati (PmusTivts) and Takkak.vs: on I'vlon or Munstr H.vw, 


religious connexion into which the warlike elements on the Disk are brought. 
In the female breast, and other reclining signs, allusions have been traced 
of an Anatolian Mother Goddess. Thus the document bears every mark of 
a ‘Te Deum and avc see Indeed the very symbol of V ictory—the (lying eagle 


1 Herod. viL 92 AitHt (t\m . . . wpi ryrn 

TTcAFruS HTflpiklTi VlfHOrrttju 

^ . Max Midler, |> $(ii t and i:f r IE. R. 

Ha|| F Z/ff Oldest Civitiuition of 6/tow, p P iHo, 
and cf J./f.S, xxsih (igr r} T p. no seqq. The 
Assyrian mercenaries from Asia Min.or(Ijiprd f 
ATumu^ l] p 44} wore a combination of the 


(ireek hdniet and feather crown. In the Per¬ 
sian -Satrapy Lists of Xaksh-i-Rusiam Darius I 
speaks of the Ionian mercenaries as wearing 
crown* (H\ Max MUllt?r t rif., who rites 
Ta&afart, Spiegel (Ed. 11 197). The Assyrian 

word Iran date * 1 -crowm’ i> 1 mag/Jaia \ 

* Ikrud.. ft*. *v>. 
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hearing 1 a serpent in its talons—repeated on l 7 acc A in company with the bi ■ 
of sacrifice and dedication. It may, as suggested, have formed part of a si I 
fuller triumphal ode in honour of the native Goddess, herself so closely al l 
to the Mtnoan. Such a votive record may well have found its way from soi * 
cult centre of a kindred population on the Anatolian side 1 to the gn t 
Palace Sanctuary of the Southern Coast of Crete, 

It is at the same time necessary to observe that the ethnographic co > 
par iso ns suggested by the figures on the Disk, combined with the prommeii 
given to the unquestionably Philistine tribes, the Pulasati and T/akkaras, i 
the great record of the invasion of Egypt by the Northern invaders ah 
1200 . on the Pylon at Medinet Halm, has led to a faulty method i 
deduction. The traditions connecting the Philistines in a special way wi 
Crete are well known. It is only necessary to mention the existence o( t 
Philistine tribe of the Che retliim -theKp^resofthe LXX--and the persist* 
cult of the Cretan Zeus at ' Mi noun Gam. When, then, on tills clay d ; ■ 
merit, found on Cretan soil, we recognize features in costume correspond!! 
with those of Philistine tribes of Ramoses Ill’s time it is at first si.; t 
natural to see in it a record of Philistines in their original home, 11 

The matter indeed would be simple If the typical culture revealcu 
the Disk in any way belonged to Mi (loan Crete. But the detailed examin - 
tion of the figures gi ven above will have sufficiently demonstrated that th > 
is not the case. On the other hand, as appears from the considerably ear 
relief representing the battle of Kadesh at the beginning of the thirteen i 
century it. t\, where similar costumes are shown, though the names of t 
Luku, Pidasa, and Dardeny are represented, those of the Pulasati m I 
Tzakkaras are conspicuous by their absence. These costumes, bidet 
seem to have been the common property of a large group of peop! > 
inhabiting South-Western Asia Minor, and cannot by any means be confin 1 i 
to the ‘Philistine' tribes. It is fairly certain that they extended, in ku • 
times at least, to the intrusive Ionian and Achaean elements as well 
to the Carians anti their kin. It Is evident indeed that in certain feature 
such as the Asian ic and llittite shield with incurved sides.* and, hf'. 

1 Ur. KdutirdMeytr, whofcis independently 

insisted on ihecOfftparisons with later 
uf the E J ljIL iiuui anil their feUow* afForded 1 >) 11 ■ 
I (Dtr IXskuswn P&atstes uni jit Phiiis^ 
zwf AVr/cf, Siutingsb, d. Berliner ' 

p, iD22 seqq»}> wus carried away by thisjdt- 1 - 
a Mr. K R. Hall, Earty if <**&**' 
p r jSOp n* 2 ¥ suggests that tbt crested heV 


1 I observe c 3 i.Lt hr, Cuny (AVtfi its &t*i<* 
Andtnttts f Eyl I, j>. 3rs) suggests ihal the t*isk 
may have been an amulet from some samituury 
of Asia Minor, and that the signs represent 
a 1 Cryptographic mayico-religieube \ The 
execution of the Tine Hjrpe* in his view 
accounted for by the need of printing a number 
of similar examples;. 
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the round shield, these usages reacted on those of Greece in the Early 
Iron Age. 

But the wearers of the plumed helmets and the owners of the round 
shields seen on the Phaestos Disk, judged by all contemporary com pan sons, 
arc distinctively non-Minoan. When, in the course of dir First Late Minoan 
Period we find repeated illustrations of the Keftians or other related 
peoples on Egyptian monuments, who have a true claim to represent the 
contemporary Cretan culture, we recognize the figures made familiar lo us by 
the 1 Procession Fresco" at Knossos and p in their offerings, the artistic vases 
of the Minoan craftsmen. At the date when the Disk was executed—not 
later, as we learn from the associated |>ottery of the 1 Re|Jositories type, than 
the beginning of the sixteenth century u c.—such attire as we see on the 
Disk was altogether foreign so Crete, it cannot indeed be supposed that 
at that time any part of the Anatolian mainland was in a position So impose 
its fashions on the centres of Minoan civilisation. The exact contrary indeed 
is the case. In the next Age, the Egyptian sources above referred to give 
us tile strongest warrant for concluding that the Minoan emissaries for the 
most part reached Egypt from colonial centres already implanted in the 
North-Eastern angle of Lhe Mediterranean basin. 

1 he appearance of the Disk on Cretan sod and stored together viich 
a document in the native linear script among the Palace muniments at 
Phaestos is none the less a phenomenon of far-reaching import. 

In a certain sense it may no doubt be taken as a remote foreshadowing 
of much later events. It is not an improbable supposition, indeed, that in 
the dark days that followed the break-up 01 the Minoan civilization in Crete, 
some part of the inhabitants (perhaps to an appreciable degree already 
Hcllenized) threw in their lot with Viking bands of kindred stock from the 
Southern fiords of Asia Minor, represented by the Pulasati and 1 zakkaras, 
that they assimilated their external characteristics* and under the name of 
Cherethites or Cretans took their [dace as a leading Philistine tribe in the 
new settlements on the borders of Judah. 3 But such an interpretation oi 
the phenomena before us is widely different irom that which won hi see in 
the figures on the Disk the evidenceof a Philistine community on Cretan soil 
in the early part of the sixteenth century before our era. 

Tile Disk, however, must in any case be taken as evidence at that date 
of direct relations between Crete and the South-Western littoral of Asia 

dress worn bv a warrior un n geometric VA.se btiincti is hardly sufficient, 
frapi eni, probably foni Mycenar Wide, jf&krb . 1 l" or ihft Mrttigriphic place of il-c 1 hUistine 

^ Arth r fwt rj |g yLJi p . g 5p | [g P 44),mjiy repre- remains in Palestine see above, p. n P note u 
sem a similar plumed cap. Bui the resent It is distinctly post-Minosn* 
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Minor with its insular dq>endencies—an are.* corresponding with the if i 
Lyki.ni region. 1 The manifestation of this Intercourse that it supplies comi s 
at a moment, moreover, when the title of Cretan maritime enterprise 
setting to the North-West and at Mycenae, Tiryns.and elsewhere new ccntr * 
of Minoan culture are rising into view in what was afterwards Continent I 
Greece, 

It would seem indeed that the silver Thy ton* from the Fourth Sli t 
Grave of Mycenae— a practically contemporary Minoan work of which some 
fresh fragments have been recently put togetiter—may throw additional lit, t 
on the intimate relations at this time existing between Crete and the Sou : - 
West Anatolian coast lands. A fuller consideration of this historic relic no t 
be reserved for a later Section of this work. 4 The central theme ol us 
reliefs is the attack and relief of a walled town, and it will be seen t! t 
certain structural features and religious objects, traceable on one of then' 
fragments, 1 support the view, suggested by the general appearance ot i 1 
walls and towers, 1 that we have here to do with a Minoan fortified settlenv t 
in partibm infiddium. The ethnic elements, according to the view set < t 
below, apart from some female figures on the walls and a Minoan relief pa y 
arriving by sea. divide themselves into friendly and host : 
natives, mostly stark naked. Their weapon s—lafif ■ 
slings, and horn-bows on the one side, and throw-sb 
stones, and simple clubs on the other—seem to point 
an Asian tc direction. But this view would receive : 
strongest confirmation, were it possible to accept the sugg 1 ■»* 
tion of Dr, H. R. I lall, 4 that what have been taken ‘ r 
bristly shocks of hair on the heads of the ' friendlies • 
in truth reminiscences of the feather crest such as we sc it 
on the Disk. In many cases the details are very sketchily executed, hut 
head of a mail on a tower on one of the fragments recently set up—enlar. I 
in the inset—certainly favours this comparison. 

As a written document the Phacstos Disk still stands out as a turn I - 
record, but its potential value must be constantly placed to a suspd'' st 
account in any study of the contemporary Minoan culture. 



1 The t.ykinn train l- probably originally in- 
eluded 4 much larger area, W. Max Mi liter, 
(</. fit., ji. ad cilice the name of Lykannia 

in favour nf this wider signification, and also 
the apparently collective name of Luka for all 
the Asia Minor tribes in the Merenpiah text. 

* See Vol. H. 


The sacral horns of Minoan cult sc 
to me to he clearly visible, as well as 11 
rharact eristic 1 superposed piiUrs . f** 

Vol. II.) 

* See above, p, 30S, 

* Xote on the Phaesioi DisK J ?f- - 
jsxxi, 1911, p. 119 setpp 


j$u M. M. Ill: (P). Seal Types anu their Relations with 

Greater Art. 

Cfiance in Signet types—na longer preuni inscriptions ; Survivals if 
hieroglyphic prism seats ; Leutoid and amygdaloid bead-mils ; Signet rings as 
those of I Vth Shaft Grave — impressions of such ; Gem* of Spftungaras f rus —- 
Talismank Class ; 1 Milk Slone.*'; Architectural pit fared and gabled t class - - 
Rustic Shrines ; Intaglios on 'Flattened Cylinder* V Plated Steatite example 
and parallel supplied by rhyton fragmmt ; Fisherman and 1 Ska ros fish ; 
R of os i tor p Ifoa rd of Cl a y Sea l-impressi&n s—n ni tjue \ h ran o/ogi ea t ■: i a l tie ; 
Can temporary Hoards of Zakro and Magia Triad® ; Specimens of Costume 
and armour on Sealings of these Hoards ; Male types with Jt&wing apron 
illustrated by votive fourihe ; The Ritual Cuirass ; Other contemporary 
finds of Sealings at Knossos ; Use of Sieves in fixe aval ion ; Religious types 
f ram Repository; Homed sheep a nurse of infant God t A re hi tec tome 
setting ; Triple gradation bene a th Id nil-hunting stems — taken front supports of 
friezes i Triply graduated supports of Palate Reliefs; Illustrations from 
Steatite rhyttms ; Columns between agonistic groups pugilist ami column on 
Sealing; Column equivalent of Grand Stand or Theatre ; Fragment of 
Knossian rhyton ; Thefallen champion of Boxing Ring; Gladiatorial Scene 
on Seating ; I Pounded champion supported on one arm ; Scene of L omba hurts 
on A/yceutie Signet adapted from agonisti c episodes ; C Hi metis influence of 
Minoan limit mi episodes on Epic imagery ; Episodes of hull rug on signets 
taken over from frescoes and reliefs; Excerpts from Cattle Pieces; Carious 
types of Repository Sealings; Instantaneous impressions of Mature; I / of&- 
type of St v/ia—Sea monster on Mycenae rhyton; Comparisons with Zaire 
seal types ; Middle Minoan and Early Egyptian Elements. 

Together with the coming in of the new system of writing thev*' makes 
itself apparent a revolutionary change in the fashions of signets. W ith the 
cessation of the hieroglyphic form of script the custom of engraving single 
hieroglyphs or groups of signs on seals was also given up. The pictorial 
character of the earlier signs, enhanced as it was by decorati ve flourishes, m 
itself afforded quite elegant signet types. Bui the new linear class had not 
such aesthetic qualities Seaf-s tones with linear inscriptions are practically 
unknown at this Period, though a single example, a green steatite Peat] ot 
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almond shape, engraved with characters of Class A, was found on the si <t 
of the Little Palace at Ktiossos (Fig. 4 U 0). 1 This, however, must he regard< i 
as quite an exceptional phenomenon though, occasionally, single line r 
characters appear in the field of lentoid gems of 
the pictorial class. The rule was now, where 
inscriptions were necessary', for the writing to 
be incised on the clay of the sealing itself while 
still soft. In the last Age of the Palace, 
when the linear Script ii was prevalent, this 
practice was much in vogue, and, as we shall 
see, not only were the pinched day nodules 
endorsed on two sides, but the seal Impres¬ 
sion showing the pictorial type was itself 
often countermarked with one or more linear 
signs. 

A class of seal-stones and signets makes its appearance indeed abn 
this time which has a false hieroglyphic aspect. This class generally exhiti . 



Fir». 4 £? 0 . Green Steatite 
AjiYgdalqid from Littu 
Palace, Knds-os, with 

SCRIFTIOH UK LINEAR Cl-AsS 

A (?)■ 







Pit:. Ltn. Late outgrowth or ism-Sf.a l - (J), 
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heads of various animals grouped together* most of them taken over with ■ ■ 
method from earlier signets. Thus on a seal impression from Hat, 1 


Triada* ive sec the heads of a bull, a 

' The characters of tlie u|>|>t-r line answer 
em regular types of the Linear Class A. ’Hie 
first cjf I. i Sty common Lo she Hieroglyphs 
i Sit. ^5) t Ialso finds an analogy in Class A, 
The second of L 2 resembles Hieroglyph No, 
33. 1 he transitional aspects of this pan of 


wolf, and a dog, and two other earn 1- 

the inscription incline Lo place it very *’ 1 ■' 
in che M. M 111 series 
- JUn. Ant^ hits (1903), p 35 - f is- 
own interpretation of the figures is somewl 
different from that there suggested. 
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vorous animals, while an agate lent®id from Mycenae of clearly contemporary 
fabric 1 shows the facing head of a lion, part of the fore-part of another, 
a goat's head, a water-fowl, and the running figure of an animal. Seals with 
such groups must be referred to the amuledc class described below. 

Just as certain signs of the earlier hieroglyphic type can be shown to 
survive with a talismanlc value, so too we see the old prism form of seal 
itself occasionally preserved in a modified aspect* A specimen ot a three- 
sided cornelian of this class with cordiform and other motives is given in 
Fig. 4 *JL The pattern on face £ of this has a special interest since we see 
here an adaptation of a common M< M. II design, itself taken over from 
a Twelfth Dynasty scarab t\ pe, where the central circle stands as ihe 
hieroglyph of the Sun God, Riu- It had, therefore, a traditional amuletic 
value* More globular versions of these three-sided types survived well on 
into the First Late Minoan Period* 

Apart from such occasional survivals, however, the old three- or lour- 
sided hieroglyphic prism seals and those shaped like a modern signet, come 
seemingly to an abrupt end ar the close of M* Mi IL l heir place is t iken 
by a pictorial class of perforated gems, usually worn—as we know from later 
evidence of tombs and from the Cup-bearer fresco—about the wrist, lathe 
earlier phase the most frequent of these are the circular + lentoids K Rudely' 
engraved bead-seats of this type exist in black steatite, w hich go back, as 
the style of their designs and engraving shows, at least to the Second Early 
Minoan Period. In a somewhat separate category must be placed the thicker 
variety with square-cut edges which seems to have attained prominence in 
M* M. II and to have survived into the succeeding Periods** 

By the close of M. M I L as we leant from the sealings of the Hiero¬ 
glyphic Deposit at Kuossos, the engraved designs on these lentoids were 
already attaining a considerable degree of naturalistic perfection* Grotesque 
rock scenery was, as we have seen already', a favourite subject* 1 hi: evidence 
of this Deposit also shows that, side by side with this round type, other seal- 
stones of elongated almond-shaped or amygdaloid form were a!so coming 
Into vogue* This type, so usual in Late Minoan times, seems to have been 
ultimately derived from a proto^Dynastic Egyptian bead-form. It does not 
appear to have been used os a held for hieroglyphic sign-groups, but tile 
impression of a seal-stone of this class, representing a dog chasing a wild 


1 Ivurtwlnglcr, Aii/ikt Gemmae p, 52. who, 
however, speaks of the ns as belonging to 
ar > actual 1 hilderschrifL r . 

1 Ori other scarabs of this class, as Mr. 


I . Li. Griffith informs me< the s\gn ol A*a is 
replaced by the amuletic niftr symbol = good. 

1 Stu above, p, =75, Fig* 2M> a, and p. 565, 
Fig- 411 . 
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goat, ap^ars already on a day sealing from the Hieroglyphic Deposii 
Together with these the type of bead-seal or ring bezel, above described ; 
resembling a ’flattened cylinderplays a prominent part. This was :il. 
known in M. M, II, at times accompanied by hieroglyphic sign-groups, bm 
seems to have attained its maximum vogue In M. M, Ill and the transition 
epoch that heralds the opening of the Late Minoan Age. 

The glyptic evidence that might have been derived from tombs of th 
better class is wanting in Crete throughout the whole of the Middle Minoai 
Age. For the close of M. M. Ill, indeed, the Fourth Shaft Grave at 
Mycenae, which contains no imported pottery later than that time, sup pit 
two good examples of the signet rings now hi vogue. These rings are ot 
the usual Minoan and Mycenaean form with elongated oval bezels, the majr ' 
axis of which is set at right angles to the hoop. Their subjects, which ar 
illustrated below 3 in connexion with the present materials, are in one cir- 
a scene of combat between warriors, in the other two men in a char: 
of primitive form hunting a fallow deer, a species that does not se> 
to have been indigenous in Mainland Greece. It will be seen that some ■ 
the oval impressions of the clay scalings from the Repository Hoard >■ 
other contemporary deposits were clearlv made by signet-rings of t 
same type. 

In regard to one particular class of engraver! stones belonging to tl 
epoch that marks the transition from M, M. 111 f> to L. M, 1 a, some dire 
evidence has been afforded by the Urn burials of Sphungaras, H near Gourni 
The ossuary urns themselves in this case contained a scries of intaglios 
rough execution with stereotyped designs of a rustic class known to ha’ 
been in common use throughout the island, and indeed well represented in ti ' 
immediate neighbourhood of Knossos itself Were it not for the vci 
definite evidence afforded by the S; hungaras specimens they might ea^ 
from their rude style, be attributed to a much later Minoan phase. 

Since. however, the Sphungaraa evidence points to their having over¬ 
lapped tin- early part of L, M. I, and in view of the tact that specimens hav 
been found in Melinn tombs associated in some cases with imported pottery 
in the later L. M. I style, it seems best to postp&nc a fuller consideration < I! 
this class of seal-stones to a Section of this work dealing with that Period 
It will there be demonstrated that they largely served a tal is manic or amii- 


1 Strifilii Mhtrn, i p p, 22 f Fig. 11 and 
PL 11 I T 7 ^ 

: See above, p. 2 75, Fig. r~%\ and 

p. 276, 


* See p. 691 , Figs- S12, 513 and Vol, lb 

* Ediih It. Hail* Exmntrt*! & ' 

CrrU: Sphtiuttgaras (Philadelphia I9 1 -- L L,:i " 
libbed by die University Museum)* 
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letic purpose. Indeed, under the name of yeibotTtTpms * milk-stones "—many Modem 
of diem arc still worn lor their special virtues by the Cretan women. 

* * a ptica# 

♦ Among frequent motives represented are rough designs of lish and 
squids; plants, olten associated with lwo-handled cups and spouted ewers* 
like those in the hands oi the Genii who water vegetation, ns seen on Late 
Minoan gems, 1 heart-shaped figures like Fig. 4111 , ^lions’ masks, the Double 
Axe, and pillared structures. Though steatite is also used, the materials, 
as we see them at Sphungaras, are mainly of hard stones such as jasper, cor* 
nelian, rock-crystal, and occasionally amethy si. 11 is noteworthy as showing 
that representatives of this class were already current throughout the w liolc of 



FtO. 492, a, A , e t J , c, Successive Dkokxerations 01 Lion's Masts Sign os Gems vsun 

as Tausmajjs 


the Third Middle Minoan Period, that several of these tyjies are in fact 
survivals of earlier hieroglyphs, which, it may be recalled,always retained an 
ideographic as well as a phonetic value. The lion's mask which occurs in sign- 
groups (Fig. 4U2, ft) 1 and is often repeated has a specially prominent place 
among these later amn ledc types. It first appears as the sole type on stones 
of the early round form, lentoids with the edge cut square. Hg, 4112 , i, and 
passes, through intermediate stages such as r and t/. to a series of almond- 
shaped bead-seals under a more or less conventionalized aspect, till, without 
a knowledge of the intervening links, the original meaning ot the design would 
hardly be guessed {Fig. 492 , r). 3 This latter type (r) doubtless possessed 

* See .t hr, T«t and PiUarCuit. p. 3, F*. 1. 45 - < c ^ le ; <*> 5t “ li,e - K t,rjSM1 " : 

1 Sec p. r> 4 .,. Fig, 477, 74. cornelian, Siteii, and similar, bftrnmtiUr, 

1 %. 492, A, Agate, ‘B*.'Apx-, i0»7. >’ 1 - v lL Knossos district. A. K. CoU, 

1 x x 
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great strength-giving virtue : in an identical form it was very widely diitus' 
throughout Crete, 

in the case of these amutetic seal-stones a tendency may be observe 
to substitute, as in the instance given, an almond-shape for the lemoid lor, 
which seems to have been the more usual Middle Minoan vehicle lor llietyp' 
they bear. This transition can be traced in the lion s mash series, an 
a characteristic example of it occurs in the case of certain types which stas 
in a near relation to the M. M. II -III specimens representing architects 
facades illustrated above.' An interesting variant of this motive from t: 
Kuossos district is here shown in Fig. 403 , ^ from a green steatite lemoid o 


Fig. 493. StAi.-SroxEs with Faroes of Gju&ko Buiuuscb, M. M. tll-L M, I 
the early round shape with square-cut edges, traditional in this architects 
class. I lere we see the usual panelled front and central doorway, but w 
a gable above, curiously suggestive of a Greek 
temple pediment, in Hg. 493 , b and £ on the 
other hand, of amygdaloid shape, the gable 
surmounts a columnar front. Of these*: from 
the Pedeada district- East of Knossos, showing 
four columns, is engraved on a three-sided 
amuletic stone of the kind referred to above. 

The three-columned type presented by b also 
recurs on one of the Sphnngaras seal-stones. , 

It seems possible that some of these apparently gabled building? _ 
circular construction with peaked roofs and would thus represent a _ 

round hut with posts under its caves, such as that winch in ■ lK ^ n . { 
Supplied the prototype of the Temple of Vesta, A remark J '• ' 

i S« P . S fj S. GS 'll- thudded b«d-»j] with a ^ 

- In the Cmdia Musttrm, bought at the and a two handled ch.iliCL on 
village of Gewki. See Xctnihudides. 'K 4 >. ‘Apx*, sides. ... . 

Wot, PL VII, Fig. -» 7 <f. and p- >6®, un a * K. H, Ball, op, dt>, P- 7^ 1 
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reproduced in Fig. though it only shows a pillar on either side, is so cut 
by the engraver's wheel as to present a rounded contour. What certainly 
seems to be intended for serpents appear on cithersitk. It looks indeed as 
if we bad to do with a rustic shrine of the Snake Goddess. 

Among the forms of intaglio represented at Sphungaras, in addition to 
the ten toid and amygdaloid types, is thaL which has been described above as 
the '[kittened cylinder', which seems to have played a specially prominent 
part in the I bird Middle Minoan Period, A very fine example of this type, 
showing a bull grappled by an acrobatic figure of a man. while drinking from 
a high tank, has been already illustrated,* and the correspondence between 
the decorative pattern there shown and painted plaster designs of the 
Phaestos Palace may he taken to bring its date at least within the lower 

limitsoftiic present Period. 
Another secure chronologi¬ 
cal basis is afforded by the 
fact that impressions of this 
rectangular type of intaglio 
were found amongst the 
hoard of sealings from the 
Temple Repositories, in¬ 
cluding the design of the 
male warrior lx*side a lion¬ 
ess, i 11 u stra ted a hove. 

A very interesting ex¬ 
ample of this type of seal, 
which in Its subject and 
the free style of its engrav- 
i ng read Is the greater works 
of M. M. [II art to which the Dolphin Fresco belongs, is reproduced in 
Fig, ■!!*■>. a, 3+ It Js of black steatite, but this material, in itself unattractive 
nnd easily worn, had been coated with a thin g< Ad plating carefully 
impressed into the intaglio itself, which shows two dolphins swimming 
towards a rocky marge. As will be seen from the Figure, most of the gold 
plating has been preserved, and there are traces in the groove behind 
and beneath the edges of t he gold of some adhesive material of n pinkish 
texture. The intaglio had evidently formed the bezel of a ring, the 

i A bandied agate from East Crete. This use of seals of this type is also supplied by 
& n d Fig. 493 , ure In my own collection. more or less contetnporary impressions on 

‘ See above, p, ^77, F 7 ^ 3 T 4 r Sealings Proaii the hoards of Zakro mid IF 

p, 3 ml;, 3 G 3 * fi t Elide nee nr' ihe Triada referred io below, pp, 6^8 <5. 

X X 2 



& /f 


l io r 49q, a t Steatite Bead Seal ot Flattened 
Cylinder* Type coated with Gold Plate; seen 
r*v m a novn ('{). 
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metal hoop of which has worn a deep groove in the inner side of its 
axial perforation. The coating of the black steatite intaglio with precious 
metal had at the time when i obtained it, in 1894, suggested the idea 
that the black steatite vessels with reliefs had been originally embellished 
in a like manner, and that this practice in fact supplied the antecedent 
stage lo the later technique illustrated by the Vapheio CupsJ A discovery 
made on the same site during the excavations of the British School hits 
since afforded a remarkable confirmation of this view, A fragment 

of a black steatite L rhyton 1 was 
there found presenting in relief 
part of the figure of a charging 
boar 10 the finest naturalistic style 
of the present Period (Fig. 49 li),* 
and with a piece of the original 
gold plating attached to it. It 
will be shown that, from the 
Second Middle Mi naan Period 
on wards f boars a n d boa r-h tints 
were a familiar theme of Minoan 
Art* The more detailed repre¬ 
sentation of the sport on the 
Tirynthsan fresco :: doubtless had 
its forerunners an Cretan soil. 
These * flattened cylinders 1 
seem to have been specially in 
vogue during the present Period 
though they were still in use in 
ike earlier part of the Late 
Mindan Age, The gold beads 
of this form from the Third Shaft Grave at Mycenae 4 with the episode 
of single combat, and of Lhc lion-hunt in a highly advanced sensational styles, 
may be referred like other elements of that tomb to L, L Towards the 
close of that Period, however, this type of intaglio shows a tendency lo die 
out a and survives later rather in the form of decorative beads. 


Fig* 4Bff. Fracuknt ok Stfai ttk RuvtOn 
found with Gold Pl*tk attaching to it. 


1 See M}'i. Tru and Hilar Culf t pp + j s 4 : 
the intaglio was found ni Pidaikastro. 

1 1 owe the dm wing from which this figure 
was reproduced 10 I lie kindness of Prof. 
Bofianquet and of the Comnuttce of the 
Hritish School at Athens. 

1 See Rodenwaldt, Tirytis^ ir t p 1*5 geqq., 


Fig. 55, PL XIH r and p. 1 26, n. 

4 Sch]iemann t Murtmt. p. 174 . Fi^s. 2 5l - -^ 
A single example was found in 
Cemetery of Phaestas (L. Savignoni. 

Anf. % xiv, p. 62J, Fig. 97 *h ^ ntff|C 
were found in the tombs of Knossos of L M- 
11 or early I, M, HI date 
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In Fig. 4!*7 is reproduced a specimen of an intaglio of this Class found 
to the North o< the Palace Site at Knossos, which from its somewhat 
naively natural style must also with great probability be included within the 
limit* ol M, M. III. It is executed in a beautiful mottled chalcedony and Its 
subject corroborates the evidence supplied above by the fish-bones in the 
cooking-pot, 1 as to the part played by fish in the Mtnoan dietary. We see here 
a fisherman, draped about the loins, raising a cuttlefish with one hand and in 


I Hi. 4i>7, MjQTTiEh 
Lhaixihonv Intaglio, 
Lnossos (J). 


FfG+ 4 Gfl, Com Stl Ian 
AMYGDALOID SHOWING 

Skaros Fish (jf). 


I- us. J99 h Cornelian Amygda 
i.oiiK Flying Fhh (j). 


the other holding what appears to be the much prized Skaros fish 1 of Crete. 
Us characteristic features are more fully illustrated by a cornelian intaglio 
of the amygdaloid type* executed in a bold though somewhat summary 
manner and giving a curious perspective rendering of the fish swimming 
(Hg, 4 US), Tlie Seams Crdtmis Is a kind of parrot wrasse for which the 
Cretan waters were specially famous, and, under its ancient name is still 
considered by rho Greeks to-day. as it was in Pliny's time, 10 he the first of 
hshes. 1 Its species rs well marked by tire sharp boik and it is surrounded 
b } r the sea-weeds^ that supplied its food and the mastication of which gave 
the Idea that it was a ruminant.® Ail exquisite miniature reproduction of 


P + 555 ‘ 

Compare the fisherman ho [ding a foh+ 
Jierhaps of [lie same species* on an elongated 
aj ^Jgdaloid T o{ haematite (probably i TetanV 
d/. Cat t Vo. So, 

“ Acr [Hired by inc from near Lappa In 
Both this and the Original of Fig. 497 
ar e in iny own collection. 


1 Pliny, // -V. in. 29 4 Vane searo dal nr 
principally r , 

' Projecting ends of these are here Confused 
with the pHten or end of the finh. 

■ Dr, Gunther quoted in K. Lydekkcr, 
F R,S,, A", jVtft I/ist, v T p. 4 JK Pliny's words 
i/I. A" loc, i it. i are d Scarus . * - so3n^ pheium 
dcdtiir rum inure herbisque vesci r . 
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what appears to be the same fish will be illustrated in connexion with the 
Deposit of 1 varies in the Domestic Quarter. 1 In Fig, 4 t>Q is seen a lively repre 
sentation of a flying fish ^(Jui'OT^a/aar—in a style so closely approaching that 
of the faience reliefs of the Temple Repository and the Meiian Fresco, that it 
is impossible not to regard it as a contemporary work, though the gem itself 
a cornelian amygdaloid, was said to have been found on the Mainland side. - 

The most precise evidence for the dating of the intaglio types of this 
ejioch is supplied by the hoard of clay seal-impressions found in the 
W. Temple Repository. Altogether over a hundred and sixty of these were 
discovered presenting some fifty varieties of designs. I he clay nodules on 
which these were impressed showed the remains of carbonized strings or 
threads, which had run through them and by which they had originally been 
attached to documents on perishable materials'— perhaps parchment, or even 
papyrus The associated clay tablets, belonging to the earliest phase of the 
Linear Class A, sufficiently inform us of the character of the script employed 
on these lost documents. 

The designs here exhibited give us an invaluable insight into the stai- 
types current during the closing phase of M.M.Ill, though, as signets 
and engraved gems are of durable materials, it is always possible that one <>i 
other type may go back to a somewhat earlier time, I he hieroglyphic 
class of sea] of the earlier part of the Middle Minoan Age is, however. 


entirely unrepresented in this hoard. 

The definite chronological limits, at least in the lower direction, here laid 
down afford a secure basis for classifying a considerable series of parallel 
types presented by the hoards of sealings found at Zakroand Hagia I riatb 
under less strict chronological conditions. 

The hoard of sealings discovered by Mr. Hogarth in a house ex¬ 
cavated by him at Lower Zakro in Eastern Crete, consisted of some h^ r 
hundred clay nodules bearing impressions of seals and signet rings/ 1 Thest 
impressions, two or more of which sometimes occurred on the same nodule 
included 144 varieties of type. 1 lie house itsell (a), in which diest 
sealings were found, contained some elements, such as a painted rhytoi 
with marine subjects * belonging to the fully developed L. M. I phase. Fu. 
the great majority of live seal-types represented seem to go back beyond t 
limits of the Late Minoan Age. 


1 Sec Val. II. 

: It was purchased by me Sn Athens in rHgfi 
and was said u> have been found at Klftarci in 
Arcadia. 


- Hogarth, Thf '/.ah to Staling* {/■ l! Sl 
xxii, 1901, [i. 76 seqq.J, 

* Hoganh, Brenu Age l asts from /<***? 
(/. Jf. S., vxii, PI. XII- 1, anJ l‘- SS.il’ 
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Not only is their general character foreign to that revealed by Late 
Minoan seals from various sources, but the presence of certain specimens 
with hieroglyphic sign-groups shows that some ol the day nodules belong to 
the early part of the Middle Minoan Age** I He geometrical and decorative 
patterns on these sealings have also t as will be shown, early associations. 

In form, moreover, some of the Zakro nodules closely approach those 
of the Hieroglyphic Deposit at Knossos, though others show a great resem¬ 
blance to those of the Temple Repository* W ith them moreover occurred 
a clay * roundel 1 11 of the same form as those there found with a graffito in¬ 
scription of the linear Class A. 

As in both the above cases, they bear the Impress of very fine threads 
which seem to have fastened small documents) and at other times show a small 
perforation along their major axis, which had originally held the remains of 
string for securing various objects. Some of the types bear a transitional 
character, and it is difficult to say on which side of the border they 
individually belong* Few* however, can be classed with typical Lair Minoan 
designs such as we meet with lor instance on the intaglios found in the 
Vaphelo Tomb, the lower limit of which as we know from the associated 

pottery, belongs to the later phase of L. M* L 

The hoard found in the 1 Room of the Seals' at Hagia Triad a 
numbered over 450 sealings, mostly counter-marked with signs Ot L lass A * 
Many types of this hoard bear a strong similarity with those Irom the t emple 
Repository at Ktiossos, while others repeat compound or fantastic designs of 
the Zakro class. The sealings are ot a roughly taced pyramidal form with 
seal impressions either on one side or on the base* and perforated at the apex 
for the string that suspended them to documents, A few showed traces of 
having been applied, as sealing-wax is still, to die bands or strings wrapped 
round packets. Traces of this practice also occurred among the Knossian 
sealings. In other cases die clay nodule had been pressed round the knot 
that had tied the parcel. 

A common feature in the seal-types presented by all three hoards is the 
archaic character of the costume in the figured subjects. 1 hese generally 
occur on long oval fields which we may take to represent the bezels of signet 


1 One of ihese nodules. No. 1*5 of Mr, 
Hogarth’s list, had been impressed by an ob- 
long bead-seal showing three hieroglyphs of the 

advanced class (B) r ascribed abate 10 M. M. 

11 [S^rtf fa J/M 00 , 1 , f57. *’■ 45) Another 

impression—probably of a three sided steatite 


- prism -seal—(c/X dt. r i+ p- 15 ^ F. io, omitted 
on in, I) belongs lo Clfc>$ A, and an unpub* 
[idi^d impression (No, 140 of Mr, Hogaribs 
list) seems to be of the same class. 

3 F. I Mbberr, -SbyVr/i aJ JfagAin 7'riaja 
(Men. Ant., siii, p. ag, seqq^ 
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rings, and, as is usual in such cases, are fur the most part of a religious 
nature. Some typical specimens excerpted from such types are given in 
Fig. 5011, Uf the female fashions, <t, which shows the lion-holding type ot 
the Repository sealing reproduced above, 1 and < are decidedly short-skirted r 
a characteristic that disappears in the Late Minoan Age. In & we seem to 
see a shorter gown above the skirt as in some of the Petsofa costumes going 
Lack to M. M. I.The elongated bell-shaped skirt, also well represented at 
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CHARACTERISTIC TYPES OK ])RE$S ON SEAL-TYPES 0 ¥ M. M III HATE, 
(u p Knos&gs; f, A , /.akho ; A t d t / t t r EIac.ia Thuua.) 


Petsofh, is illustrated by d. and shows a succession of horizontal flounces like 
those of the Snake Goddess and her votaries. It is to be noted that the later. 
V-shaped arrangement suggestive of a ‘divided skirt , which in Late Minoan 
times is so generally In vogue, is here conspicuous by its absence. 

Of the male costumes, r from lire Repository I loard, andy from Hagia 
Triada, showing respectively a spearman and bowman associated with a lion 
and a pard, have already received illustration among the contentporan 
religious tvpesd The bow of f is of the horned, Asiatic class, the shield 
of e is arched above like that held by the warrior on the contemporary 


* See p. 505, Fig. 303, tf. 

T Another good example of this feature is to 
be seen urn the steatite signet frotn a >L M. 
Ill deposit E. of the + Sl hod Room p at 
K noises given above, p, -135, Fig- 3L2, «i. Il 


represents the Minoan tioddess holding 
Double Asc mid another sacred object. 

’ Compute My res. Sanctuary of 
(B. S. A. } iv), PL XI, = 7 ^ 

* £eu above, p. 50J, Fig. 3G3, t+ 
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signet from Mycenae illustrated below (J H ig, 513 ), and is seen in its complete 
outline on the dagger-blade from Grave IV depicting the lion-huntd A 
similar shield is also seen in the hands of a spearman with a crested helm on 
a cornelian lentoid from East Crete,oi rude execution,but further attesting the 
diffusion of this form in Miiioan Crete. It maj also be noted that the sole 
type of one of the 11. Triada sealings is a crested helmet with cheek-pieces, 3 
like that worn by the protagonist on the Mycenae signet. 

The double flounce of the loin-cloth in/ is interesting as it represents 
a process of development parallel with that which produced the flounced 
skirts of the women. I u and A t on the other hand, a kind of flowing apron 
is added to the loin-cloth. This type, the essential features of which as seen 
on the seal-impressions + is here summarized in g and //. recurs in a series of 
religious subjects, in several cases associated with the Sacred Double 
Axe,® It may therefore he regarded as a ritual garb which, as we see from 
one of the Zakro sealings, was used in ceremonial processions. I Ins flowing 
apron, as is clearly shown by the Zakro seal impression from which A is 
taken, was worn in front while behind hi m hangs a shorter piece of drapery not 
dissimilar from that of an ordinary loin-cloth. I he best illustration of this 
costume, however! is supplied by a bronze votive figure obtained by me 
from the same sacrificial stratum of the Psychro Cave that contained the 
inscribed Libation Table, and which may therefore be regarded as a contem¬ 
porary relic of the cult. It is here for the first time reproduced in 
Fig, 001 . The figure is that of a youth with two curling locks of hair 
falling down behind and stands oil a base provided with a nail-iikc projection 
below to fix it to some sanctuary slab. 

The personage from a 11 agin I riada seal-impression. Fig* ->00 . j, shous 
a flowing apron of this kind appearing beneath the ritual * cuirass like that 
worn by die rustic leader of the harvesters on the Hagia l riada rbyton, 
enabling us indeed to complete that figure* In this, and in other cases noted 
below, we see a very close correspondence between seal-types of this group 


1 Sctmchhardi. Sth/itma nris Exta 
P> l-'ijj;, 527. Similar shields, also fully 
represented* are seen in ihe hands of two 
spearmen on another gold signal ring from 
Myeotae, in the Ashmoluan Museum. This 
type of shield with its two angular shoulders 
initst he distinguished from the Egyptian class 
^ith a fully rounded top. 

: Atih f \u\ k p. J5 + Fig. 27 and FI. V. 

Ihe object not having been recognised ft i-. 


there placed upside down, 

1 See above, p- 455 > 31 -* A of 

the two mule attendants of this class seen on 
eLiber side of what seems to be u dancing 
figure of Ihe Goddess on a seal ini press [on 
from Hrtgta Triada (Mtm+ A*tf« ^li[ T p, 39, 
pjg, 33) holds aloft a double jure. (The blades 
of these have since been recognized on one of 
the impressions, hut .ire not shown in the 
Figure.) 
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of deposits and the fuller scenes depicted on the reliefs of the steatite 
rhytons—a correspondence of such a kind as to argue contemporaneity in 
date. This class of vessel 
will be more fully con¬ 
sidered in a later Section 
of this work. 

Certain other small 
hoards or isolated finds of 
clay seal-impressions at 
Knoasos, belonging to de¬ 
posits of approximately the 
same date as tile Temple 
Reposiiory« help to sup¬ 
plement the evidence that 
it supplies, Among these 
may be mentioned sealings 
or fragments of such found 
in the Area of the Jewel 
Fresco, ! and others which 
occurred by the blocked 
opening of the ‘ Corridor of 
the Rays h and which must 
be brought into connexion 
with the knobbed ritual 
vessels found there and with 
the Medallion Pithoiof the 
adjoining Magazine, all be¬ 
longing to the closing 
M* M, III phase** Another 
grouped sealings of distinctly early affinities—someof them perhaps slight h 
overlapping the bounds of this Period—came to light below the late 
1 Service Staircase' of the 1 Domestic Quarter , Among these was the com 


Fax 50b Votive Bronze Figure from the 
Sack t net a l Strati m or the Psych ho (’aye. 


1 Among these impressions was a standing 
figure af a bull, from an intaglio of the 4 flat¬ 
tened cylinder* type, a seated bull from a 
stone of amygdaloid form, and a fragmentary 
sealing showing part of an adorant against a 
plait-work background. 

a On the pavement of the Middle E--W. 
Corridor was also found a scattered deposit of 


scalings dearly of a later style and associated 
with clay tables5 of the Linear Class B belong 
ing to the hsc Palace Epoch. 

* See p. 713. In this deposit were found 
several designs showing lions seizing bells 
or deer, and others representing grains of corfl h 

a type of very early tradition. 
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pound type illustrated below (Fig. 5 M, r). showing two confronted griffins 
recalling Zakro types. More isolated finds of seabimpressionsw ere made in 
M. NT. Ill deposits by the b Court of the Stone Spout \ and in a rubbish heap 
on the South-Eastern border of the Palace. Some of the earliest seal- 
impressions front the site of die Little Falace may also have been made from 
intaglios that date from the dose of this Period. 

From the earliest days of the work at Knossos special efforts were 
made to recover this class of material which, from the small size of the 

objects and their earthen aspect, it is most difficult 
to detect. For the first time, it maybe claimed, in 
a great Excavation, sieves were constantly at work 
in dealing with all promising deposits. The great 
bulk, however, of the clay seal-impressions thus 
collected, with the exception of the Hoard in the 
Repository Cist, natural Iy belonged to the latest 
Age of the Palace, and the sealings were largely 
accompanied by contemporary tablets of * lass lb 
Examples of religious representations from the 
Repository Hoard havealready been given.together 
with a parallel grou p from 11 agta Triada, A not her 
important contemporary example of this class came 
to light in the M. M III rubbish heap, or so-called 
Katpfithv , on the South-Eastern border of the Palace 
(Fig. 502 ), Two female devotees are here seen 
wearing the peaked tiara which seems to have 
been a characteristic of the Palace Cult at this epoch. I hey wear skirts 
that do not show any trace of flounces, and are elegantly executed in 
symmetrically facing positions, holding up in both hands an object that 
has unfortunately been much obliterated, but which may with most 
probability be identified with a rhyton of the pointed shape. From the 
flatness and elongated shape of the field we may infer that the impression 
is from the bezel of a signet-ring* On No. 5 the Zakro sealings 
a female votary robed as 1*[g T 5(H\ 1", above is seen with oiu, hand raised 
before a figure, which is clearly an adaptation ol an adoring Lynoct - 
phalus . 1 An adornnt dog-ape. moreover, appears as the sole type of one of 
the sealings of the contemporary hoard from [lagia 1 riada,- Once more 



Finds of 
seiiLm^s 
flue in 
careful 
sifting nf 
deposits. 


Religious 

subjecti* 


1 Hogarth, Zabv Staling! {/. //- $■, mi), p. 77 and p 7^> Fi E- 
1 Hathherr, Aftw. xiii. p, jej, Hg + 32* 
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we have before us an unquestionable example of an Egyptian influence on 
Minoan religious imagery. 

Cross :mii Two symbols that are clearly of a sacral nature are found on the 
symhnh* Repository sealings. In one case we see a plain cross used as the single 
type of a series of impressions. 1 1 n another case the Swastika appears above 



Infam 
God 
suckled 
by cwc, 



Fit:* SOIL INTAGLIOS REPRESKNTlPiG HORKEI) SHEEP (f). 


a homed sheep and manner (F ig* 518 h As noted above, the same animal is 
depicted on a fine seal-impression from the earlier Hieroglyphic Deposit,'* ith 
an infant below. These conjunctions, indeed, point to the conclusion dial 
we have here early references to the infant God or hero suckled by an animal 
so repeatedly illustrated by the later mythology of the island. 3 


1 See above, p. 515, Fig. 37-S. 
s See also above, p. 515, Fig* 37 ^ 

1 Coins of Pratsos supply a variant of the 
DikUiean myth in which a cow is substituted 
for the she-goat (sec ^voronos, fly ai¬ 
de la Crkic I'J. X X V1 ! r 2 ; H. Weber, 


Num, C/tntn., t8y6, I’l. II, 10 (no* A 
Coll.), Cf. toit, A. li. < ook P 660 
3-igs. 507, 508). On the ' ^ii« of Kydomst 
see the eponyniic hero in the form or n child 
suckled by 0 bitch. 
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Amongst various sealings from the Repository presenting plant ami 
animal designs in a simple natural style show n in Fig, 51 S. u depicts another 
figure of the same horned sheep in a standing position, without accessories. 
The clay impression from which litis was copied is somewhat blurred, but it 
leads ns to a fuller contemporary portrayal of tin same animal on a cornelian 
bead-seal of the ' flattened cylinder * shape obtained by me on the site of 
Lyktos, Fig, 503 , a, and to the similar type (^}, on a chalcedony lentoid of the 
early flat-edged form 1 from La sit hi, in which, however, the animal stands on 
a stepped l>ase as if forming part of an architectural frieze, and with a cornice 
and panelling above. Tin- hatched decoration of tins panelling corresponds 
in fact with those of the cliss of conventional facades referred to above» 
fragmentary impressions of which, moreover, occurred among the clay 
sealings of the Repository Hoard.- To the importance 01 these architectonic 
features we shall have occasion to return. 

On the red cornelian amygdaloid gem. Hg. 503 , <\ which also seems to 
be of relatively early fabric, the animal is seen in its wild stale, lassoed by the 
hunter while engaged in suckling its young. "I he beast is here magnified, 
as is usual in such representations, anil the Minoan artist had no more 
difficulty in depicting the ewe with long horns than lie had with regard to 
the she-goat of the faience relief illustra ted above. The animal itself is also 
of constant recurrence on Late Minoan intaglios, often shown in groups. 
The wild sheep depicted on these intaglios may be either the Armenian 
breed or the Cypriote variety. Asa further illustration of its characteristic 
appearance tile Late Minoan lentoid, d, is here inserted, 

I he manner in which this animal is shown on the early lentoid, 
Fig. 503 , as forming part of the frieze of an architectural facade with 
a stepped base below, is of special interest. It stands in connexion with 
other similar phenomena illustrating the extent to which the Minoan gem- 
engravers repertory was drawn from larger works of art, often, no doubt, 
through intermediary models supplied by the reltels on vases ol steatite or 
faience or from 1 pyxides" of ivory. This figure is clearly taken from 
a frieze in which other animals are included, whether or not of the same 
species. A later parallel is indeed supplied by tin: ivory casket or ‘pyxis’ 
from the beehive tomb of Menidi, the circumference of which is divided into 
two processional rows of horned sheep. 5 

* The shape ,jf the stone (once in my posses- in the hoard, including those shown in Fig. Ill, 
Man j tMwtnbfcs that shown in Fig. 493, a t above, if, b. above. 

presenting a. conventional facade. Iliis type of * Lolling, Bat K>tp}*! s ra& von 

lens oid goes back, as we have seen, to M Mil PI. VIII: Pemot, ffistoirt, vi. La Urea frim- 

1 -Several fragments of siich types were found Aw, ]). 8^7, I'ig. -106. 
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But, apart from the clearly marked architectural setting reproduced in 
Fig. SOS, i,tbe double gradation that we see beneath the animal has a special 
value since it represents a recurring feature on a parallel series of gem-types, 
which reappears beneath the closely related reliefs on the /ones of 
steatite rhytons and other vessels of transitional M* M, 111—L. M. 1 date. 
This base in its fuller form as indicated, for example, on two more or less 


Fit;. 50-1 * Bull-hunting Scenes on Seal-imfkessiqns* ti and b showing I Bli ' LK 
Graoatton below* (ff t i, f, Kak.ho Hoard; */. M* M- III ^ Deposit* Knossos.) S j . 1 

contemporary sealings. Fig. 504, a and A, frum the Zakro Hoard, shows 
a triple gradation, and the association in which this feature appears on 
these examples is of special importance since they belong to a series of typ 
evidently taken from bull-hunting scenes that had already appeared on the 
Palace walls. Fig. SOL £. also from the same Hoard, which illustrates 
a similar episode, would doubtless have presented a similar graduated has* 
had its lower part been preserved . 1 Ihe same may be said oi (4 from m 

1 Ibe copies of the Zakro sealings. Fig. 504 , sntii, I J !. IX, 96, 97, :ithI Pi- X, ^ 
a t i, fj were specially executed for this work, bring out some of the details. PJ- T2 * 
The phototypes of them given in/. //. S., which answers to Fig. 50 ■(, ti, is described i" v- 
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M. M. Ill b Deposit of the Entrance to the Corridor of the Bays,it Knossos, 
bitt which in style as well as subject so closely resembles the foregoing. With 
it was found another fragmentary sea I -impress! on of the same class showing 
a fallen ' Cow-boy' beneath the bull. 1 I a botli these cases the bulls display 
the * flying gallop' characteristic of Minoan Art,* 

The threefold stepping up of the base in these designs has a particular 
significance in this connexion. It answers in fact to a characteristic feature 
o! tile cornices and pilasters, which, in view of some surviving pieces of 
evidence ive may assume to have regularly supported the friezes of painted 
stucco reliefs on the walls of the Knossian Palace. The bull-grappling scenes 

on the sealings shown in Fig, 504 have 
indeed a special relevance since the 
existing data show * that such sub- 
Sects, anticipating the scenes on the 
Vapheio Cup, were already executed 
in plastic form during the earlier phase 
of M. M. III. 

On the bezel of a gold plated ring 
from the Lower Town of Mycenae, 
1 ‘iiT. 505, we meet with a related 
motive exhibiting two couchant oxen, 
and the double graduated base that 
here appears supplies an additional feature of interest in the present con¬ 
nexion. We see here the indication of vertical painted bands, reminiscent 
of variegated stonework such as those with which the architectonic base of 
the Cow and Calf Panel, Fig,3«7 above, in decorated, and which reappear 
on the supjiorts of the Griffin Relief. The alternating order, moreover, in 
which these are distributed corresponds with a recurring convention of the 
borders ol iresco panels such as sonic of those oi the 1 aureador Series. 

A bracket or console stepping back below In three different planes has 
been Illustrated above in connexion with the faience plaques from the 
E. Repository presenting animal reliefs. 1 More detailed evidence, however, 
came nut in association with the painted stucco reliefs of griffins, cr hypothec 
derived from tile great East Hall of the Palace of L. M. I construction, and 
it looks as if in this case, besides pilasters, there were continuous graduated 

test as a ‘Goat in Course \ the arm of the aero- of a double ba.se is seen below, 
bade fiigqrc being interpreted a* a goal's ham. 1 See below* p* jij seqq« 

1 Compare die fallen figure on die ring bead : Sea: above, p, 375* 

Hg. 31 U, <t s p, 433, J n that case ihe outline 1 See above* p. SJ*, 
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supports beneath the groups, of the same triple formation (sec big- 
The fullest evidence is supplied, however, by the reliefs on the steatite rhytons, 
of obviously architectonic origin, exhibiting both bull-grappling and pugilistic 



Fig* 507* Fragment of Steatite Rhyton, Fig SOS, Section ok Steatite Rhytejn rfl07 ' 
Knossos. H. TttlAM, 


Illuatrsi- 
lions from 
steatite 
rhytons. 


Scenes. A fragment tpf such a rhyton* of grey stealitc, from Knossos, p^b 
completed in outline is- given in Fig* 507* Here, beneath the prostrate 
bulb is an oblong block of a peculiar claas, which serves the purpose of 
a capital. But beyond this, doubtless, in either direction extended the triply 
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graduated base, which on the more perfect vessel from Hagia Triada acts as 
support oi the bul I*grappltug scenes. 

The ‘capital ’ shown in Fig.5UT reappears on the columns which on the Columns 
parallel rhyton from Hagia Triada, of which a section Is given in Fig. 508, 
recur at intervals behind and between pugilistic scenes on the zone immedi- 
ately below that showing the bulls and cow-boys. We may therefore infer 
that there was a similar disposition of zones oil the Kuos si an specimen. 



1'ic. 60S, BOSCtJfC SCHNE AMI PlUAH 
ok Rki'oshurv Sealing, Knossos. 



Fig, 510 . Fragment of Steatite Rhvton, K nossos. 


In tliis connexion the Repository sealing. Fig, 509, has a special interest. 
^ e see here a highly athletic figure of a pugilist who has just knocked 
0111 his opponent, while behind is a similar column with part of another 
immediately superposed on the oblong block above it. This, as will be 
shown in a later Section of this work, corresponds with the structural 
arrangement of the ‘Grand Stands' on either side of the Shrine on the 
l cm pie Fresco ’ of Knossos, where pillars of the same peculiar character 
are depicted. The 1 Grand Stands * there enabled crowds of spectators to 
look on at agonistic contests held, no doubt, in honour of the great Minoan 
1 V y 
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Goddess. Their insertion in these epitomized versions of the subject as sets 
on the rhytons and the gem impressions has thus a definite meaning. The* 
are the symbols of the Miiio&n ‘ Theatre’ itself as a religious institution, jusi 
as the Doric or Ionic columns on Greek painted vases represent abbreviate* 
indications of the Temple or Stoa. 



Fra. All. 


DEVELOPMENT Or THE TWO f-OWEK ZonLS OF STEATITE RKVTON F*0M 


H Mils Ti■ ■ 


Fragment 
of Knos- 
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The attitude of the pugilist on the seal-impression from the Repositor 
is practically identical with that seen on a small steatite relief, big* &1 ° 
belonging to a rliyton. found in the North-East Palace region, and the sceiv 
on which the splendid example from Hagia 'I’riada enables us to comply 
There is a square break over the forehead which might suggest a helmet. 
the youth's head seems in this case to have been uncovered like thoseo 1 ' 
boy boxers on the lower zone of the Hagia Triada rhyton (Fig. ;»11). On ti* 
sealing, as in the other cases, the pugilist holds out the left arm for delti-' 
while the right is drawn back as if about U> deal a blow. Boxing S°'* 


1 Aji asset, Rtpfirl, n>oi, p, tjj, Fig, 31, and sec Vol. II. 
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ycre used and a cestus was bound round the wrist, of which traces can 
be seen m Fig. SUM 

1 lie bent knee of a fallen opponent visible on the vase fragment, The 
immediately in front ot the victor's left leg. is in much the same position as 
that of one of the deleated champions seen in the lower zone of the Wagia Honing 
1 rhula. rhyton (big. o ] t), 4 which seems to depict boy boxers, in contrast with ^ ^ 
the helmeted men of the zone above. The youth in that case has been 
sent dying, with one leg in the air, by a knock-out blow and saves himself 
trom performing a somersault, as in another case, by means of his left arm. 



Fn>- 'i! 2 . S* i-NK. Ob Ahmed Comma i 
tN A seen a, OS SeA].|MI«&E$SIOS PROM 
Hahia Tkiaija Q). 


Fio* 513, Scene of Combat in 
Mountain Glen, on Gold Sig vetoing 
y mos SVrii -Shut Grave, Mycenae fj). 


I he shoulder of the fallen champion seen to tile left of the standing figure 
on the Repository sea I-impression (Fig, 509) may indicate :t similar action* 

These episodes drawn from the boxing ring present obvious points of CA*ti\n- 
eompnrison with the subject of a remarkable seal-impression from the Hagia m 
I riada hoard (Fig* 512) 3 11 ere, again, between the combatants we see traces 
°f ^ pillar, which may reasonably be supposed to indicate that, in this case 
too p we have to do with an agonistic contest of the arena, and s like the 
spectacle with which the Temple Fresco was connected, under the immediate 
auspices of the great Minoan Goddess, 1 I ere, too, we see pairs of combat- 
^nts arrayed against each other, and have the results in part outlined for us, 

Ibtt the contest here depicted is of a more deadly nature. The gladiatorial 

1 Compare [he sign, No. S t Fig. 4 g 3 . of the 3 ifiw. AnL t xiii< p, 45- Fig. 41 and PL VI 

Pbaestt.js Disk. (No* 15 in ilte series). Two badly preserved 

See Halbherr, item-or/e dtt n Istiteto scat -impressions from £okro, Nos. t? and 13 , 
xxi, Tav, a, Fig. 3. The photograph show scenes of combat with traces of a column 
1,0,11 w hich Fig, 511 was made Es due to the behind. It is uncertain,, however, if the con- 
courtesy of Prof. Halbherr. test is of the pugilistic or the gladiatorial kind, 

V y 2 
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crested helmet, traces of which are visible on the head of the champion 01 
the right, is in this case fully in place, for it is clearly an armed combat, a,, 
his right arm is drawn buck in the act of thrusting a spear at his opponent 
who seems indeed to he already stricken. 

The parallelism with the boxing scenes is, moreover, earned further 1 
the figure of the fallen champion behind, here, too, supporting himself on ai 
arm and with his head bent downwards. The attitude is instinct with path 
and manifests an artistic mood comparable with that which in a much later ay 
produced the ‘ Dying GaulWe shah sec that it was not in this episode aloii 
that Minoan Art in its greatest days anticipated the Fergamenc spirit. 

The seal-impression itself, like the parallel example from the Repositor 
was obviously taken from the elongated oval bezel of a gold signet ring ant 
though both are imperfectly preserved, the details visible show that the e 
graving of the originals must have been of the finest quality. Itis thcrefoi 
of special interest to note the points of comparison presented between 1 . 
Hagta Triads Impression and the subject of the more or less contemporar 
gold, signet-ring presenting a scene of combat found in the Fourth Sh.i 
Grave at Mycenae 1 (Fig. 513). 2 In both cases we have to deal with tw 
pairs of combatants. In both cases, too. we see a protagonist striking * 
already half-fallen adversary, while behind is the prostrate figure ot th 
wounded champion raising himself on one arm. On the other hand ;; 
points of distinction arc equally marked. Except apparently lor th 
crested helmet, the figures on the sealing are entirely nude, while on the nil 
they wear belts and loin-clothing of the bathing-drawers kind, I lie warr 1 
there on the left, moreover, is protected by a shield oi the arched, squm 
shouldered form. Still more significant is the scene of the combat. ‘ 
pillar, indicative of the Minoan arena, is here wanting, and instead vve see u 
borders of the field set round with rocks which may be taken to show t ■ 
the fight is supposed to have for its scene a wild mountain glen. 

None the less it is clear that the essential mechanism of the comp‘d 
tion Is taken over from that older Cretan artistic cycle which depicted t ■ 
sports, gladiatorial or otherwise, held in honour of the Minoan Goddess* ■ 
dual group of combatants, the central episode of the fallen warrior pam u 
raising his body, protected by the protagonist—all is there- li s*® , 
legitimate to recognize the work of some engraver in the Conqueror 
train at Mycenae, inspired by the new Berserker fury of combat, foreign o 
older spirit of the insular art—though the details, such as the cresiei u r 

* Halbtuff, .1 ten. Ant., xiii, already tinted ’ This Figure «s specials drawn tu 
ihe reumbtuicc to the signet-rinij frerni the by Monsieur h, Cillicron. 
lVtb Shaft Grave. 
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and arched shields, are still of typically Cretan form. The episode in fact 
has transferred itself from the arena to become an illustration of true epic* 

Of the crowded spectators on the Grand Stands of the Palace arena at 
Knossos p we have already had a glimpse, and a fuller illustration will be 
given of them in connexion with the Miniature Frescoes of the ensuing epoch. 

Of the spectacles themselves—the acrobatic performances with bulls—illus¬ 
trations have come down to us from many sides, and from the vase reliefs and 
intaglios we see something of the contests between man and mnn. not only 
with the lists but with actual weapons. To the excitement of the Spanish arena 
was added the even more poignant human thrills of the Roman amphitheatre, 
and in a Society wrapped up in such fierce spurts It can easily be imagined how 
the ladies of Knossos. who occupied the front seats at these shows, leaned 
forward in suspense over the fate of wounded heroes of the ring or applauded 
the prowess of fellow champions, the Seconds in these well-matched groups 
of antagonists, who strove to avenge their fallen comrades. 

In the Minoan world of that day the victors in such martial sports must 
have been at least as famous as the noted toreros of Spanish Corridas, Such 
scenes moreover being thus artificially grouped and separated off by this 
theatral arrangement of the + duello 1 it was comparatively easy to present an 
artistic record of these feats, which were by this means set in relief and brought 
home to thousands* But the m£lce of actual war was very different* and 
thus it seems to have come to pass that episodes already stereotyped in of Mim-an 
ihcse spectacles of the arena were adapted to celebrate the prowess nl episodes 
warrior chiefs,as on the Mycenae signet-ring* Tire characteristic feats of such 
contests, perpetuated by these artistic records, were in due course reflected in 
the w ord-paintings of the bards, whose lays in turn preserved thei r tradition 
through the dark ages when their pictorial presentation was no longer possible, 

1 bus wdten at a much later date these incidents of combat reappear* 
assimilated as to their essential outlines in the Homeric poems, we may 
haply trace exploits of heroes such as the I elamonian Ajax or Patroklos 
far back to the darlings of the Minoan arena. 1 


j I may refer to my remarks {/. //. ii t 
i t) r 2 , p. 2 i j 1 sti] 1 [.) on the i !lustr.i duns of e j sic epi¬ 
sodes by Minumand Mycenaean Art, 

It is there assumed that on the Mainland side 
there was a survival nf the olderethnic element 
such as* wc know to have been the cu*e in Crete. 
This would have passed (like the other) through 
a hiEingied sta^e before becoming definitely 
Hdlenlzed* In this way traditions and even 
lays l *( the old stock would have been ultimately 


perpetts-vted in a Creek form* just as those of 
the Kteocrcs &ns —such ^ we know them from 
DiodofOS or from the recently discovered Hit- 
baean 1 Hymn of the Kourctes 1 (B* & A* xv, 
[l J40 seqf|.)“W r ete transferred to theGrcek- 
^\ n g jH.ipulalien of Crett, Both as recorded 
by Dlodoros (v, 70-S0) and as voiced in the 
Hytnn, the traditional objects of the native 
religion, in the island, were Minoan in 
character. 
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We may infer from the above seal-types and the parallel representation' 
on the rhytons, that by the closing epoch at least of lM.M. 111 the represent 
tions of pugilistic and perhaps of armed gladiatorial contests were already 
executed in larger works of art parallel with those concerned with tht 
hunting and grappling of wild or hair-wild bulls. Another sealing from th< 

Repository indeed. Fig. 511 , anticipate 
a thrilling episode of what should radii: 
be regarded as a kind of * Circus ’ seen* 
of the latter class more fully illustrate 
by one of the ‘ Taiireaclor t Frescoes 
which themselves are not earlier thai 
the later phase of L M. 1. A youth i 
here seen, as on the wall-painting, ttimin 
a back somersault from behind the bull 

Fm. sm. Acrobatic Scf.sk or " eck to be cau S ht bch ‘ nd b > T *J oth f 
Bullying ijtow Clav Sealing of figure, perhaps, as there, of the Jemal 
Tbaiple. Refositday (J). gex 



J’HL M5. SEAMlirRI^SjnN FROM 

Koval To mil Kkossos, with Spiral 
JJatkj below (f «. 



l iG, o I tii O AY SKAI.-IMBSES&ION, 

1 j auul t KjfoMsus,, with Uauo {][)* 


That we have here the imitation < 
a slightly earlier example of one of 
scenes such as were executed in ihe tlu‘ 
fresco technique seems highly probable- 
The influence of certain architectoni 
features connected with such panels is in 
deed unmistakable oil some of the mtagli‘ 
types of the ensuing Period. A gpo- 
example of this is supplied by the gen- 
impressions visible on a series of obv 
nodules found in the Royal 1 onib a 
Knossos, 1 where a bull appears abov-t 
a frieze consisting of pairs of hotizonta 
lines, which serve as the borders o' 
a band presenting a succession ol linker 
spirals i Fig, 515 ), This answers iu hu 
to the typical L* M, I decoration of th ( 
Later Palace as seen in the Domesti 1 
Quarter, where a similar frieze contaimng 
linked spirals and rosettes runs abov j 


1 /'j rtJit5forte Tam&j of pp. 154, 155, Fig, rjB, 
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the plaques of the gypsum dadoes. lit a basement near tile ‘ Stepped Porch ’ 
of the Central Court of the Palace was found the lower part of a clay seal* 
impression on which three warriors, with the Mino«ui 8-shaped shields, are 
depicted as if on the march above a similar dado band with the same spiral 
decoration, Mg', 51 G.* We may here trace the reflection of a processional 
fresco of this kind 011 the Palace walls. 

In the recumbent ox. Fig. 518, f, with his head turned away from the Excerpts 
spectator, we have apparently an excerpt from a Cattle-piece which about this caiilc 
time seems from its constant repetition to have attained a considerable 1,1 
vogue. A fuller type is illustrated by the bant ted agate fentoid shown in 
Fig. 51 7 ; - in this a second ox is shown in front as il in the actot rising. It 
is interesting to note that two ientoid intaglios from the Yiiphcio tomb 9 
present almost exact replicas of this design, 
so much so that they may be regarded as 
coming from the same workshop. In atl 
three cases, moreover, we see the same 
significant stepped base, here consisting ot 
a double gradation.* The lower limits of 
the Vapheio tomb, as appears from the 
associated pottery, arc L* M. I A but the 
fragments of three sealings, in a fine large 
style, from the * Bays Entrance’ Deposit at 
Knossos, enable us to carry back a variant 
ol this type, in which the head of the animal 
behind is seen more in profile, to the closing phase of M. Ill. 

Among other subjects of natural inspiration that appear on the clay 
sealings of the Repository Hoard, the fragmentary specimen, I ig. .>1^, < , Kcpoai- 
shows part of a group of a goat and kid. very freely treated, it almost looks 
like a scene of parturition. In e we see the heads of dogs or wolves, and in 
f four owls probably of the small species— Carim A'»ciua -still so abundant 
in Crete—the bird of A thena. The marine subjects, the crab, g. the conch- 
shells, fi t and symmetrically grouped cockles, f, recall the contemporary 



!■[(;. 517. An ate Lentoih tr). 


1 Cf. ling from cemetery at Phaestos with 
similar design shown (upside down)-Vnu. . Of/., 
siv, p. j 93 , Fig. 55. 

; Purchased in Athens, but its associations 
I Kiln ted tp a Cretan source. 

5 ‘E*. ’A w , 1889. PI. X, 9, to. One is 
described as a sardonyx, the other as cornelian. 
On an agate Ientoid from the Lower Town 


of Mycenae the front animal turns his head 
hack (up. 0% *888, PI. X, 20). Oilier 
varants on gems point to a larger group of 
animals. 

> On a three sided agate from the Pelopon- 
ncse (Furtwftngler, Antikt Gtmmtn, VI. HI, 
, 9l and Jkrlin Cal L, No, 4<J«) the double 
gradation is repeated beneath a similar design. 
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moulded reliefs in faience and terra-cotta. Tit J, a pallium-like figure is 
combined with three looped motives of early derivation, si nee they appear on 
a painted pithos from Phaestos belonging to the closing phase of M. M. II. 1 
k, with a border resembling conventional rocks and horizontal bars above 
crescent stands, is wholly enigmatic. 

I fie notlcling, tulip-like flower, /, with its wavy stem, which looks as if 
it were taken from a group, suggests some such instantaneous expression of 

the painter's art as has been illustrated above by 
the Lily Fresco, It leads us to the still more 
remarkable design reproduced in Fig. 51 i», in which 
three leafless stems are seen bending before the 
breeze beside what may be taken to be rippling 
water. The eminently pictorial character of the 
last mentioned designs strikes the eye. 

Rut of all the types here exhibited the 
most interesting is that of a man standing in 
a light skiff and repelling—whether with oar or 
spear is not clear—a dog-headed sea-monster who 
raises her head from the waves that boil around 
(Fig. GtiO). The whole scene incidentally calls 
up to ns the Homeric picture of Skylla's surging 
waters round Odysseus' bark, that seethed up 
from the depths 1 like those of a cauldron on a mighty lire': 

wr iv nvpi ir&AXtS 

irm t dm/toppiptm KVKwp&ij * 1 

I he dog's head, though in a multiple shape, is associated with SkyUa in later 
art. In the Odyssey she has already six heads. Ihit that there was an 
earlier and simpler form is made probable by the fact that dow r n to late 
classical times a sea-monster with a single canine head, the so-called 
1 pistrix', was still believed to haunt her fabled abode, and was. indeed, 
placed on his coinage by Geldn. as a symbol of the great sea victory over 
the Etruscans that gave him the mastery of the Sicilian Straits." It is 



Fio+dilL Stems bent in 
tiii Wind* Gem-imfres- 
sto?i 3 KNO 530 S (J). 


1 A/on. Afit Y xiv, PL. XXXIV au 
: Qd> xii. 237, 2$$; cf. Jtf/wrf, 

r.joj, p. Pig- 3 ^ 

Head, Coinage of Syracuse > p. \o. and cf, 
Holm, GitfhiihU Shi lit ns ^ i, p. 572, and my 
Contributions A* Sicilian Xumhmaiks (Nam. 
Chr#n*y p H i j). This * pislrix' typo 

appears already cm gems of ihu ‘Mdisu 1 class 


belonging 10 ihc early part of die seventh 
century flc, On a specimen front Epiriauro* 
Limera, in my collection (FurlAngler, Ini 
Gasmen, f PL VI- 34 J, it appears beneath the 
prom' of a vessel- Compart, loo, the sea- 
monster, half dog, half fish, on art Italic 
* dines* ( Pottter, Vases antique* iu louvre, 1, 
pj. jo h E, 42)* and Ehat (labelled Ki)ro*) from 


[n&trmLi- 
netsus im¬ 
pression* 
u[ nature. 


Prototype 
of Sky] to- 


K Pisrrix" 
of Sicilian 

Straits- 
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noteworthy that on some recently reconstituted fragments of what is now 
Sea-Mon- recognized to be a silver ' rhyton' of pointed shape, Irotn the Fourth Shaft 
Myttniic Grave, 1 amongst the naked swimmers who seem to be endeavouring to reach 
rhyton. t h e land from some wreck, a dog-like head is seen emerging from the 



Fi(K 52a pROTOtyrE or Skvlla on 
Sealing rjtos.1 Temple Repository fj). 



Fig, 521 Swimmers in Deep Watek: 
Silver Rhvtqm. 



Fra 521 <r. Dog-heapep Monster i - + aM« 
Swimmers escaping to Lanp: on Silver 
Rhvton* 


waters (Fig. 52J a), another indication that a sea-monster of this form was 
reckoned in Minoan times among the terrors of the sea.- I he shallow + 
rock-floored sea is here indicated by conventional scale-work such as that 
surrounding dolphins on a painted rhyton from Pseira* On the borders ol 


which Theserescues Andromeda tm an L-arly 
Corinthian amphorn (AAw, rf. Iftft Y PI. $2). 

1 On this rhyton see my remarks in Vol. II, 

3 The monster 1 s head approaching two 
curved objects on a painted stucco fragment 
from Mycenae 1 1 Vx * T ^7. PL Xl r i> has 

also been associated with Skylla by Studmcika, 
$Ay?/a in dtr Mykenhtkcn Kunsi {Aih. 

19061 p r 501 , But Hie curved objects arc 


dearly horns of a Cretan wild gout or Agnmif 
and show [he usual knobs* while behind them 
is pari of it* ear. The inontier’s head in this 
case (which shows a teal reminiscence d 
Thueris) is undoubtedly thru of one ui too 
beneficent "Genii h h common in the early ptrt 
of the I-ate Minoan Age,leading the wild gtM* 
just as uiliers are seen leading bulls, cows* aa 
lions on Cretan gems of that time, 
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the shallows is visible part of the coastline of a point of terra firm a with 
indications on it of a tree. For comparison another fragment, Fig. 52 I b, is 
here shown, with victims of the disaster in deep waters. 

The whole context of the fragments from the silver rhyton, more fully 
illustrated m a later Section of this work suggest an 
incident from some Epic Cycle of Mi non 11 antiquity. 
The scene on the Knossian seal-impression of the 
beginning, at latest, of the Sixteenth Century ti.e. is 
itself fundamentally the same as that of which the 
Odyssey, has preserved a more elaborate tradition. 1 
The myth, it appears, from the scene on the rhyton, 
already followed Minoan mariners beyond the coasts of 
their native island and was perhaps already localized 
in the Straits by this lime. The Greek conception of 
Sky 11a would in that case go back to the days of far 
earlier, Minoan ventures into Tyrrhene waters. 

The compound types, no common at Zakro, find 
analogies among the Knossian seal-impressions of tin's 
time, A specimen of the curious grouping together nf 
elements often heterogeneous is seen in the Repository 
specimen. Fig. 522, #t, where beneath a barred arching 
band we see a pair of antlers, an enigmatic object with 
four projections, and a kind of cap or ‘pilcus 1 such as 
frequently enters into the composition of the Zakro 
designs. Another remarkable illustration of this ten- 
6 dcncy, in this case clearly of religious significance, is 

Fio. 322 . a. I>. Com- supplied by a clay seal-impression from the M, M. ill b 
ku:x!» rvi'j-s on stratum of the Court of the Stone Spout, Fig. 52*;. fi 
Ksrossos where by linking the horns of a bulls head with cross 

lines the outline of a double axe is obtained in the 
simplest manner. It will be seen that the style of the engraving here seen 
exactly corresponds with that of facing bulls' heads coupled with other 
adjuncts which recur among the Zakro sealings, such as Fig. 525, d, below. 

The parallelism observable between these and other types of the 
Repository seal-impressions with those of the great Zakro hoard may 

1 See my remarks. Knesset, Ktpari, 1903, p. 1S7 seqep The analogies there suggested 
]’• 58 , note, ami on the pre-Homeric iliustrci- are admitted by 1 'lister, Skylia {/toufuri 
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i ] onR of Hotter in Aftnetju and Mvcawtau 
Kliments in fitlltnk t.ijf j, IL 5% xxxlii, igir, 
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be taken to establish a general contemporaneity between the two 

deposits. 

It will be seen from an analysis of some of the most characteristic of 
these Zakro seal-types that they represent a combination ofliving forms with 



tl A t 

Fig. 523* Sealing hiom Zakko showing Decor mvs Motives or Eaklv 

Dlk ivation. 



decorative motives drawn. Hkc the examples, p. 301 , Fig. 150. above, 
from an earlier sphragistic cycle which was itself essentially due to Egyptian 

influence. The inclusion in the Hoard of certain 
sealings presenting hieroglyphic groups shows that 
some of the signets used dated in fact from the 
first two Periods of the Middle Minoan Age. 
Other types are clearly of early tradition. Thus 
the meander or labyrinth, a specimen of which From 
this Hoard has been already given,' perpetuates 
a Fourth Dynasty tradition. The cordiform patterns 
visible on Fig, 5*23, a, b t recur in company with lateral 
scrolls on sealings from the Temple Repository. 
Fig- 524. These in turn betray connexions with the Middle Kingdom 
motive of the canopied papyrus symbol (was) that appears already on 
M. M, 1 signets,- The cruciform pattern on c runs parallel with oval types 
of the same design on Egyptian papyrus sealings of Twelfth and early 
Thirteenth Dynasty date. 3 It is interesting to note, moreover, as a chrono¬ 
logical index, that this pattern occurs in I lie same ci rcular form as c on one 
of the early grave stones of the Shaft Graves at Mycenae. 4 


Fig, 524 
Patters 4 


Omni form 
o+v Sealing 


¥ RDM RePOSITOEV, 


1 Sccaborcj p. 359, Fig. 26ft, M. M. II signet, Scrififa u p- 

1 above„ p, 20 i T Fig, 15ft. Compare, loo. Fig. 49 l T 0 a ^ c - 

3 CL Petrie, A'aftun, PL X + ?o ; iflahuR, .fee** 1 * Illustrated with other crompamtiwtuateriaS 
PL X t 176; Grifttih, ffisforfmf .Papyri from in a later Section of ibis work. 

Kahua (ib.Jj pp. 47 senq., and compare ihe 



? 3 2 * M. M. Ill : (Q) Winged Creations and the ‘ l 'lying Gallop'. 

Middle MtnooH h lenient s of thcEakro St a lings; Fanta slit types—-constout 
variation to baffle forgers ; Fancy thus called into p/a v rapid transfer mat ion 
of types „■ Humorous and Demonic creations ; Horned Imp on Earlier signet — 
'Axe-winged* Goldin on Melina pots; Underlying Egyptian motives—tatis- 
mauie Value of !l as symbol; Bats' and liutlcrjlies wings winged symbol on 
Al.M. fl prism seal; Fantastic forms with birds wings- Creatures of Fancv 
rather than Religion ; Did they become themes of Myth ?—Mythical accretions 
to winged figures of Mi naan creation ; Median revival; 11 iaged Types appro¬ 
priate to Age of Daedalos; Winged forms in Crete and XIlift Dynasty 
Egypt : Prototypes of Griffin—Hawk-funded Lions of Beni-Hasan ■ Egyptian 
Seraphim ' and' Chern him ' ; /Early Egyptian Griffins with Hawk’s head and 
Minoan derivation^; Minoan Griffins in 'Flying Gallop'; Crested Eagle- 
headed type ; The Egypt a-Allnoan Griffin — Peacock's plumes of Late Minoau 
forms: Galloping Griffin type traced to M. M. II; The 'Flying Gallop' in 
Art—introduced into Egypt from Crete; Examples on Queen Aah-hoief s 
Dagger-blade / 'Flying Gallop ' on M. M. Ill Scalings and Afycenae blades — 
parallel representations ; The *Flying Leap' on Cretan Seals—Recurrence on 
Hyhsos Dagger-kill; Engraved ALAI. 11 dagger-blade-—illustrations of 
*T lying Gallop': Fighting Bulls and Boar hunt; The Boar-hunt in Minoau 
Art; Couves giug evidence of A linoan character of Mycenae relies A r ms and 
Goldsmith's U ‘orh\ 

The evidence given in the preceding Section leads to the general 
conclusion that the 2akro Deposit, though it contains elements belonging 
to the early part of the l-ate Minoan Age, distinctly overlaps the Middle 
Minoan borders. Considerably over fifty percent, of the Zakro tyjjes belong 
to a remarkable class which stands altogether apart from the bate Minoan 
tradition. These designs, executed in a bold free style, exhibit a succession 
of fantastic and monstrous forms, one derived from another by a constant 
differentiation of details. The overlapping of types, shown by the occur¬ 
rence in many cases of more than one on the same nodule, and the general 
similarity of style throughout* lead to the conclusion that we have not here 
a gradual evolution of forms of a more or less unconscious nature, accom- 
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pitched in the course of a long; period of years, such as we see, for instance. 
Constant in Celtic coi 11 -types. Rather we have to do with the rapid and inten- 
Tn'wnfflc*' t'onal variation of a limited number of types—a variation bom of the 
t orders, wish to baffle forgers of seals . 1 Of the existence of such forgeries, indeed, 
we have an actual proof irom the Knossian Palace, where, in addition to 
a series of impressions apparently from a large gold signet ring, a baked 
clay matrix was found moulded on one of these. In this connexion, 
indeed, it is interesting to observe that N'o. 3 of the Xakro scries is 
a replica of this Knossian signet. 


F.mcy 

1 til IS 

jilted 
into play. 


K.;ipkt 
TlMefot- 
fiuuidn uf 
'type*. 


e f & 

I 1C. 325. Fantastic Evolution or Tvpis ox ZaKkO Skai.ings (■“). 

The utilitarian impulse that seems to have been at work was very 
effective in bringing out the latent ingenuity of the engravers in evolv¬ 
ing one type from another. The playful fancy here shown in calling to 
life mere decorative details, and the daring power of combination—at 
times of the most incongruous elements—afford illustrations of the indi¬ 
vidual spirit and changing moods of the Minoan artist as in no odier 
department of his craft. 

The types shift and transform themselves like ihe phantoms oi 
a dream* A facing sphinx takes shape again as a winged cherub with lion s 
Sect i^Fig, a}r But, hey presto f the new impersonation in turn dissolves 

1 i. f. Hogarth,/, //, S, t nxii, p, iji ¥ s See, too* tail-piece of Section, \h j»i* 
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itself. The wings remain, but the head is reduced to a mere loop, and the 
feathered breast converted ib) into a bucranium ! Next, the skull between 
the wings clothes itself with flesh and blood, and becomes the horned, 
facing head of a bull (r). But this undergoes a fresh transformation. 
The wings disappear; bestial heads grow from the horn-tips, and boar's 
tusks protrude from the steers mouth (<f). And so, oti this and parallel 
lines, the metamorphoses proceed. 

The incurved border of a butterfly's w ing suggests the points of an 
antler; the antler naturally calls up a stag's head, and to this are added 

human arms and a woman's breasts (Fig. 525, t). 
Sometimes we detect a grim humour, as where a 
Minotaur appears to be devouring his own hand 
(Fig. 525, /), and there is quite a demoniac touch 
in the grinning head of a Minoan Puck looking out 
beneath a canopy formed of bat s or butterfly’s wings 
(Fig. 525, g). 

Already, on a chalcedony seal-stone of the early 
signet type, we find evidence of the same spirit hi the 
appearance of a homed imp with upraised hands 
(Fig. 5*2d). 1 So. too* at Melos, which stood betimes in sympathetic 
relation with Cretan fife we see on the same class of high-braked vases that 
show the bird-like imitation of the Griffin in its earliest shape a series of 
^rotesciue creations. Fig. 527, r t </, mainly consisting of winged heads with 
goggle eyes, a grinning mouth, and high-set ears," 1 hese cherubic goblins 
have, however, a small, tail-like body provided with clawed limbs* five 
wings themselves are suggested by the pairs of hatched triangles, joined 
at the apex T which form so prominent a feature in hafly Minoan ceramic 
decoration and which in the succeeding Age are merged in the sacral type 
of the Double Axe. From a comparison of the winged motive shown 
in Fig. 527 a S, from a vase of the same Melian class,' with a form of the 
Double Axe symbol on a sealing front the Hieroglyphic Deposit at 
Knossos, Fig* 527. ap the derivative character must in this case be placed 

a: the evidence of and 6 c combined 
A parallel to ihesc goblins is seen in ihe 
winged serpentine figure (vp+ a% p. uc T 


Flu. Horned 

bn- ox NLM. II 
Signet, Mocim.os, 


3 S eager, Jp* 5S, Fig, 27, and tL 
P- -T4 p above. From the rude character of 
the engraving and the simple form of the signet 
h is possible! dml it may come within the limits 
of h 

~ For rand Jot Fig* 527 cum pare [ak&pi f 
FI- XlV t 6^ p 6r a and 9. The figures are here 
Partly completed l wing and part of body r»f 


FI& &4)- 

3 Op. FL XIV T 3. The lower *eye p k 

completed. 

1 Script# \ PL lib p. ;ga. 
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beyond a doubt. We see here the oval knob of the Axe ami its forked 
base symmetrically converted into a pair of eyes, vertically set, which turned 
round-about have given the suggestion of the goggle-eyed faces. These 
'goblin ' vessels were found associated on a house floor at Phylakopi with 
imported M. M. 11 polychrome ware 1 of the finest egg-shell fabric, and 
belong to an epoch of intensive intercourse between Minoan Crete and 
Melos. The anthropomorphization of the Double Axe that they illustrate 
is on all fours with the appearance of the ' bird griffin' on similar vessels. 
An analysis of these seal-types emphasizes the fact, already noted, that 
certain Egyptian elements lie at the root of many recurring features in the 



F10. 5 - 7 . Even.mow or 1 Winced Gobun ’Type: «, Double Axe Symbol, Scaling, Ksosws 
(.M. M. II); A Meuan adaptation ; c , < f , Uopun Types on Median Vases (M. M. 11 >- 


designs. Some geometrical types of Egyptian association occur, indeed, in 
an unadulterated form, as in the case of the examples given In Fig, 523 
above. Once more we find, among the elements from this source, a con- 
Thcffii-: spicuous place occupied by the o tos (w'z) or papyrus stem symbol, which, 
litiUL ' have seen, had already made its appearance on Cretan seals of the 

First Middle Minoan Period.- The naz Itself, signifying ‘green' or 
‘ flourishing was the special symbol of the Goddess Wazet (Bu to band 
is placed on scarabs, as already noted in connexion with the Snake Goddess, 4 
Its Tails- with a definite amuletic intention. On the Cretan seals, where it Is of very 
value. early appearance,' it may originally have been borrowed with some vague 
sense of its tallsmanic value. That the symbol of the Delta Goddess 
should find a ready currency in Zakro, indeed, is easily Intelligible when 
its special geographical aspect is considered. Its harbour, to-day a favourite 
place of call for the Aegean sponge fishers in Libyan waters, would have 


1 |J. Mackenzie, Phylakopi t p. 3 60. The 
information as to this character of the fahrii 
is ilue to a subst'|iieut cnmrtunUcalion from 
] >r. Macltcivic. 

1 See above, p. :oi, Fig. 150, 


* See F. LI. Griffith, Wtnglyfhs, p. iS t 
Fig. 115. Under the New Kingdom ««= 
appears, as a sign of the N’"rih Oiutitiy. 

* See above, p, 509. 

1 See above, p. sot, Fig, 150. 
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been a most convenient staple of traffic with the mouths of the Nile, and 
some kind ol customs station may have been established here In Minoan 
times. 

The diagrammatic sketches in Fig. 528 will give some insight into 
the manner in which the ivas symbol, or conventionalized papyrus 
spray, as seen on Twelfth Dynasty scarabs coupled with a double scroll, 
became the starting-point for an elaborate series of types of the Zakro W«* 
series in which eyed butterflies' wings play a part. In c, the suggestion of lypes- 



a b c 

Fig. 528, The Egyptian 'Was' Symbol between Scrolls and ,Minoan Derivatives. 



a b ( d 

Flo. S29. Bats’ a no Eyed Butter plies' Wings on Seal Types (fir. Zakro, d . Knossqs) t J). 

butterflies wings is already dear, though the scrolls themselves depict 
stellate flowers on curving stalks. In other frequent cases terminal circles 
formed by these twin scrolls are converted into women s breasts. Often, 
too, lotus or papyrus tufts turned upside down call up the idea of birds’ 
tads, or are impressed into the design as wings. 

1 hat some of the wings represented are those of bats is made probable Jiais’iind 
by the curious design of the hindquarters of an animal seen in Fig. 520,#, 

More frequent are those of a butterfly with eyed and strongly cusped wings, 
which plays a prominent part in the Minoan repertory of this and the 
succeeding Periods, and may well have had a religious significance. It 
takes a conventional and generalized form, but seems to be for the most 
i L z 
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part based oil the common “ peacock' butterfly, though at times it suggests 
an 1 eyed hawk" moth* 1 In Fig. k wings of this class are combined with 
a boars-mask. In c, however, they are gracefully associated with a type 
of sphinx, and perhaps convey a symbolic meaning. On a sealing from the 
I jttie Palace at Knossos bO four butterflies’ wings with eyes perhaps 
suggested by the Eye of Homs* are combined into a decorative figure. U 
Is dear, however, from the representations of eyed lepidoptcra on the gold 
plates from the Third Shaft Grave at Mycenae—where they occurred m 
company with mature L. M. I vases-that these 'butterfly’ types com 
siderably overlap the early part of the Late Minoan Age It has seemed 
preferable therefore to reserve the fuller considerate: of this interesting 
motive, as well as of the ‘ Sacred Eye', to the Second Volume of this work. 
In Fig. 530 is shown a remarkable decora¬ 
tive motive taken from a four-sided bead-seal 
recently discovered in Crete* and which stands in 
an obvious connexion with those given in Fig. &2!> t 
though it is here turned the other way up. The 
seal itself bears hieroglyphic groups of the ad¬ 
vanced Class, b, and represents the acme ol the 
ML M. 11 engraver's art. In the expanding object 
which forms its central feature must be recognised the upper part o. he <- 
or papyrus wand more fully shor n in Fig. 628. a and *, but here_,daccda ps de 
down." On each side of it we already seethe twin stars of thel-^M. 
tradition as illustrated by Fig 528. e. aud F ig. 529. 6. Of "P«»> ‘ 

moreover arc the two lateral appendage, which spring on either adetoaMte 
central stem and give the appearance ol recurved wings of an u|».m 1 = 

bird, for which indeed the expanding stem below might »“Pl J r. ' 
This example is of great importance as showing that the deco . 
cedents of what in this case might be taken lor htrtls wings go back in t-rct 

to the great days of the M. M. H Palace. * 

More than half of the wings of these fantastic creations are,, 

those of birds. Their formation has nothing to do with the * . ^ ^ 

form of Egypt/ At times they show an upward curve at 
they arc the natural wings of birds with long terminal quills. 

1 Six above, p. 177* *%■ 2<)7 ' 

' Compare fig. Sal. ^ 

* Cf, Hogarth, Aakro Stating *,/ !L ■*» 

|> 1 >- ‘JJi 93’ 


|.'|G, 530 . WINGED MOTtVE 
ON M.M. U HlBMWWfWK 

UEAP-KIlAL. 


t See Yal IL 
1 Com[hiire t loo, 


the ‘divine eye on a 
\lino;m signei ring. See \ ol- Ilf wd T* 1 * 
Tomb of the Double Axes {Arekat«tsffa f Vol. 
bv), p. to, l-'ig. x6. 
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The great majority of the winged figures illustrated on these seals do 
not stand in. relation to any extraneous types of a religious character. The 
motives of security to which die perpetual variation of these seal-types was 
due make it unnecessary, with tile exception of some special cases, to read 
Into their origin a religious intention. The cherubs with lion-like hind 
legs, the winged goat-men and goat-women {Fig. 531, <r, A t c), the crane with 
woman's breasts (</}, lire winged bull {g), and the eagle with woman's Creawre* 
flounces {j)—ci hoc gouts onmc are pure monstrosities, and belong to jj£ t F 
no cult. '1'hey are entirely creatures of fancy, ami have not, like the 



Fig. 531, Winged Crkatjoss on Zakbo Skaknos (J). 


daemons that appear on seals and other objects of the Late Minoan Age, 
ati inherent sanctity—In that case, it would seem, taken over, together with 
certain definite religions functions, from the Egyptian Hippopotamus Goddess. 

It must not, however, be forgotten, that accidents of artistic Invention t>id thtv 
or of special technique have often produced types to which, later on, mythical 
attributes have accreted themselves. Certain compound monsters common ofW >‘ 11,? 
to pre-dynastic Egypt and to a very early Cretan cycle have been already 
traced back to tile crossed figures of early cylinders. The Minotaur himself 
makes his first appearance in their company. Were, then, the winged 
creations of the Miuoan seal-engravers, such as we see them on the Zakro 
nodules, an entirely sterile brood ? 
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Though the winged sphinx of Minoan creation perpetuated itself, its 
fellow type, the sphinx with butterfly Wings, does not seem to have secured 
the permanence that its beauty certainly deserved. But the type with the 
wings and head of an eagle added to the body and skirt of a woman 
(Fig* 531./) continued to be repeated in Crete to the latest Minoan phase 
a n( f some mythical accretion may well have accumulated round it. The 
kindred design in which the head of a bird of prey is coupled with women s 
breasts and a spreading tail (Fig* 531, e) might well stand mu tat is mutandis 
for the prototype of the Classical Harpy. 

That wings as an attribute of divinity survived in certain types 

to the end of the Minoan Age is shown by 
the existence of a L. M. tl 1 intaglio 1 in which 
the great Cretan Goddess is seen with what 
appear to be short wings proceeding from her 
shoulders, between two confronted griffins. 

The sphragistic revival that took place nve 
centuries later, and in which Melian craftsmen 
played a principal part, is marked by the 
appearance of a variety of winged figures 
ptgasi, winged goats, lions and sea-horses, 

Gorgons. and other daemonic or semi-divine 
forms. 

That the winged goat type ® was antici¬ 
pated in Minoan times is shown by a remark- 

able .« lenloid found near Kydonia (Cauea) and here reproduced m 
, 532 .= What appears tn be a male divinity, nude except tor hi* t; lr; e ; 
is here seen above the Sacral Horns. Behind him a Minoan cnuh ’ , 
the Ta-urt family, holds an ewer for libation, while, in front of the sacret 
personage, a winged goat raises himself on his hmd-legs, as a ' int _ _ 

supporter. Here we see this winged animal type m a clearly re ^ 

association. The gem itself may be referred to the close of the irs 

Minoan Period. . to 

How far oLher of these winged creations may be ultimately * . 

Minoan sources would require a special investigation. But theupciirvc ei 

tivelv, are seen an the Zflkro sealings, op- (, l- 

Nos. ii and 13. ,. , hr 

* Here for the first lime illusuated, wit 

owner's kind permission. 



Fig. 533. Gkm showing 
Male Divinity, Win tarn Goat 
anu Minoan 'Genius'. 

duced in 


1 On a hiieiniiite lemoid from W. Crete 
(Coll- A. V.X 

1 Winged iiv.it types, but with the lower pan 
of the body both male and female sex* with 
'bulling drawers' and flounced skirt respec- 
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ol the wings, and traces of the wingcoversof scara&ams saccr, visible in many 
of the Melian types, show at any rate that thev are thoroughly transfused 
with E gyptianizing oriental influences. 

1 he lirst appearance, at the epoch with which we are now concerned, 1 winded 
ol a series of winged types, the wings of which are of purely natural forma- 1 >f,es 
uon h is in any case a phenomenon of the greatest interest. There Is, prints to 
indeed, a curious felicity in the circumstance that at the epoch in which fSltos 
Minoan arts and crafts attained their highest development—the formative 
Age of the New Palaces, specially associated by later tradition with the 
activity of Daedabs—the air. so to speak, should he full of wings! 

The diffusion of winged forms on these Cretan seal-types must to Winged 
a certain extent be brought into relation with a tendency already visible in Jl i ' n,1 ** n 
1 well til Dynasty hgypL The motive fro m a M, M* II hieroglyphic signet TwdMi 
illustrated in Fig, 53i> above shows winged appendages associated with an Egypi. l> 
outgrowth of the familiar papyrus wand. The winged Griffin, as we have 
seen, had already acclimatized itself in Minoan Crete at an epoch con¬ 
temporary with the Middle Kingdom, and in the case of this monster—the 
most important of all the bird-winged forms that appear on this contemporary 
group of sealings—a direct indebtedness to Egyptian suggestion cannot be 
denied. Already, among the fantastic forms of monsters that haunted the ?*«<*- 
desert wastes, such as they are depicted on the Twelfth Dynasty tomb- 
paintings of Beni-Hasan, we recognize the prototype of Griffins of both 
sexes, I he male monster labelled Si'ref t Fig. obi, a, is in fact a lion with the 
head of a hawk, and with two wings symmetrically expanded on its back. The 
lemale form Sn/ta (Fig. 533, is), also hawk-headed, had the body of a lioness, Hmk- 
and. * being a female, threatened to produce other monsters as horrid as 
itself, with a facility unknown to ordinary hybrids'. 1 Its wings are folded at I:cn '' 
its side, its tail ends in a full-blown lotus, and it wears a collar with a long 
spike in front. 

The suggestion has been made on more than one side that this winged Egyptian 
Egyptian monster, which guarded tombs, and appears on the spear of Karnes phimr-md 
(Fig. 5113. c) as Lhe champion of the Pharaoh, betrays in its name Scre) as well ™" 
as its attributes a relationship with the Hebrew Seraphim. 1 It is certainly 
a curious coincidence that the Stsref should be associated on the walls of one 


types ill 
Griffins. 


1 The winged ‘goblin 1 types on Melian vases 
associated with M. M. 11 shards pminE to [lie 
existence in that island of fantastic winged types 
at least before lhe dose qe tiiLtt Peri^xlr Sec 
below, p, r , r> Fig. 535. 


5 Sir Gardner Wilkinson* TAe Anrient 
£gy//fans f vo], rii, J>. j i 3 (t 878 ed.). Cf- T loo, 

vol % p. 93, Fig, 35^ J- 

J Tompkins, cited by CHcyne, .EtJQr/vpaatia 
Bibfica v s.v. Sefd]ihi]y. 
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of the Beni-Hasan Tombs with another monster that presents an obvious 
parallel with the mysterious Cherubim oHater tradition. I his is represented 
in the form of a leopard, with spotted body and banded tail, exhibiting 
similarly set wings, between which rises a male head (!■ ig. 533, r), 1 1 he head 
here is In profile, but the similarity of the conception to the Zakro sealing 
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I'to. 533 . Envi-i IAS Hawk-HEAPED Griffins AXP Ml MOAN' Derivatives. 


showing the Cherubic facing head between bird’s wings and with pards* or 
lion’s legs below, is in any case very remarkable. 1 n this connexion the otten 
repeated comparison between ypty and ‘ Kerub may well be recalled. 

The fact that the earliest Griffin forms of Eg\pt have the head ot 
a hawk is of primary importance. 3 The hawk there is the impersonation 


1 This monster appears on Tomb 111 at Bens- 
Hasan. Fig. 533* n n is iaken from Roseliins t 
MQtntmtnti rfrff i, PL XXX. 

1 The spots that appear on the Mclian bir-d- 
griffin (Fig. 535) show (hal ibe jurd as well as 


ibe lion entered nt times into the composition 
of the Micioun Griffin, 

* Furtw&ngler, in his article *Gryps ■ ] n 
Ltxikon, speaks of the Egyptian Griffin 
as k a lion with an eagle's head'- Elements 
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of ilie Sun, and hawks wings are found attached to its sacred orb. The 
species is supposed to be the sparrow-hawk , 1 and the arrangement and 
marking of feathers about its eyes suggested the lines that radiate from 
them In the sacral Egyptian versions (see Fig. 533 , e), But, from the first, 
the Minoan artists in their adaptations of the Egyptian model converted 



1’ic. 534, Ghiffin at a ‘Flying Gallop' on Dagc.kh-bui'E, Mycenae. 



Flo. 635. Bird-Griffin. On Mklian V ase or Early Middle Cycladic III Date. 

these lines, which had some relation to natural features in their original 
form, into decorative coils that fall about the neck and spread along the 
lower part of the wings, The evidence supplied by the Melian ceramic 
design of the beginning of the Third Cycladic Period, repeated in Fig. 533,1, 
clearly shows that these decorative coils were a characteristic of the Minoan 
Grifiin with the ‘flying gallop that supplied its prototype, and which, as 
already noted, is shown by the existence of this early derivative form to go 
up to within at least the lower limits ol M, M. II, This elongated Criftm 

derived from the cagte became accreted to the 1 F. LI. Griffith, fitru-/fatan t iii ■ Hiero- 
Sacred Hawk later, hut there is no trace of glyphs), p- 7. 
these in the earlier types. 


with 
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tvpr- appears on a gold plate 1 and on a sword - and dagger-blade 3 from 
Mycenae, and the latter example which must be regarded as more or less 
contemporary with the Melian vase motive. Fig. "(tin, Is Ik; re set beside it. 
It seems probable that in the original design the Melian potter had before 
him a Griffin with a curlier tail. The spots on the body show, moreover, 
that the Minoan prototype in its reproduction of the foreign monster had 
combined something of the leopard with its leonine elements, A pard-like 
monster appears, as we have seen (Fig. 5.'i3, o), in the Egyptian series. 

Seated Griffins of Lhe same kind, in opposed positions, occur on one of 
the sealings from Hagia Triads. 4 These, however, show traces of crests, 
and in the Zakro type. b ig. we see this feature, which characterizes all 

later forms of the monster, already fully developed. It seems to have been 



a ft 

Fig. EM. Opposed Griffins on- Clay Seal-impressions ( f t } ft 7 Zakro ; c 7 Kngssos), 


suggested by some form of crested eagle and at the same time the appear¬ 
ance of the head and beak as thus portrayed In Minoan art is that of an 
eagle rather lhan a hawk* This aspect of the Griffin, it will be observed, 
as well as the crest, recurs with other Minoan characteristics—the decorative 
coils and the notched plumes of the wings-—on the axe found in Queen 
Aah-hotep s coffin, bearing the name of her son King Aahtncs, tile first King 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty.* On the other h im] tin: Griffin depicted in gold 
inlay on the two-handed sword r ' of his predecessor. King Karnes, here tor 
the first time illustrated In detail (Fig, G33 h c), is of the severe hawk-Hon 
type. The monster. Impersonating Mentu, wears the White Crown* or 
Aie/ f of Osiris and Upper Egypt, with horns as well as plumes, and, as 


1 Schlimonn, p. iS:*, Fig* 292, 

* Athens Museum t No. 74S. Cf. Furt- 
wiingle^art. 1, Gryps T f J\QStfttr$Lexik$n Y p, 1745. 
The griffins arc in relief, 

1 KtimaiHidtKj io, p. 31G and 

Plate. 

1 J/r/jf + Anhj isitip PL Y, Xo. 9. 


fc See above, p r 55 t, Fig, 402. 

1 Described as a 1 spearhead' in /frafciw* 
fo«ia r vol. Ibii^ 1S92, p. 1 setjtj., and see FL I t 
Fig. For its true character sec P. F- New- 
3 jerry in Fsiit Arte ( 7 ud Cut-* I 0 2 r ■ 

jj + 91; (Q, 29), '["he original(from my Fathers 
collection) is iEi my possession. 
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protector of its native dynast, 1 beloved of Ra ; I,c lays his left paw on the 
kneeling figure of the conquered Hyksos. 

This substitution of the Eagle's head for the Hawk of solar cult, as 
nntcii as the intrusion of the other Minoan elements such as the ‘ notched 
plumes , into the composition of the sacred monster on so important a relic The 
itself implies a reaction of Cretan influence on Egypt of the most profound ^ 
and intimate character in the early days of the New Empire. The Griffin tirifiin - 
type of King Aahmes can only be described as * Egypto-MEhoan \ 

lioth in Crete and Egypt many later Griffins bear peacocks’ plumes and Peacocks’ 
sndi are already seen at Knossos in the fresco fragment in the Early L. M, [ 
miniature style, illustrated in Fig. -too above. They apjiear. still more 
clearly, issuing from the head of the couchant and wingless Griffin of the ly,,CS ' 
Room of the Throne, belonging 10 the latest period of the Palace, A softer 
spirit breathes indeed in these decorative types, am! there is little left either 
ol the hawk or the ca< Y ie. 

c> 

On the Zakro seal-impress ion. Fig. £>:Ui, b, we see a more decorative ren¬ 
dering of two fore-jjarts of Griffins, showing a protuberance above the beak 
which seems to be an anticipation of the knobbed projection in this position 
so characteristic of early Greek representations of this monster . 1 The clay 
impression, Fig. 5;Ui ( c, from Knossos.* su] 13 lies a variant of the scheme of two 
confronted griffins that we see in Fig. 5S(i, a, b. In this case, however, the 
details of the design are imperfectly preserved. 

I he evidence, at once stratigraphic and typological, that enables us 
to assign the Median jug with the fantastic bird griffin to the earliest phase 
of the 1 hird Middle Cydadic is of the highest importance in relation to the 
artistic scheme represented by the Mittoan design to which it stands in 
a derivative relation. It compels us in fact, as already noted, to project c.alJttpin^ 
the Minnau motive of the galloping Griffin with his legs at full stretch 
within the limits of M. M. II. The artistic convention for rapid motion to 
which this design embodies, as illustrated by the Mycenae example, Fig, f>it 4 , 
ts that distinguished by Monsieur Salomon Reinach as the ‘ flying gallop’, The 
the chief distributing centre of which, as he has shown—in the inter pre- Gallop 
historic phase, at least, of the East Mediterranean basin—was Minoan Crete. m A,t - 
Irotn this Aegean source it was diffused through a large part of the Ancient 
M orkl passing to Egypt and from the Anatolian coast to Persia and 
ultimately reaching China and the Far East.* 

1 Ste Furtwangkr, »/>. at., 1f^seqq, Domestic Quarter. 

F&untl with oiht.T early sen] impressions * £ La representation dy jalop dans [art 
underneath the laicr "Service 1 staircase of the zmeim et modemer 1 (extract from Rtv+ Ank. % 
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The evidence now before us, supported, us we shall see, by other 
recent discoveries, that figures like the flying Griffin of the dagger-blade 
Fig. 534, were already known in the Second Middle Minoan Period, con* 
temporary with Twelfth Dynasty Egypt, is of capital importance in 
demonstrating the indebtedness of Egypt to Crete in this matter. It shows 
that this free representation of the gallop was already known to the Minoan 
artists at a time when, as a glance at the reliefs of the Beni-Hasan lotnbs 
would alone be sufficient to demonstrate, their Egyptian contemporaries 
proved themselves wholly unable to depict any rapid form of animal 
movement. The beasts there depicted walk or amble and, even in the 
attitude of cantering, their legs arc never lifted irom the ground. \ 4 r\ 
different is the action seen on the Eighteenth Dynasty Theban wall- 
paintings where the spirit of free movement, including the * flying gallop , has 
fully taken hold of Egyptian arc. In Minoan Crete, as we now know, the 
liberating process had declared itsell at least two centuries earliei. 

The artistic device, by which the galloping animal is gracefully 
elongated, was doubtless due to the recurring need of adapting designs to 
somewhat narrow bands. Thus it was well suited to the blades or median 
ribs of swords and daggers, and is nowhere so finely represented as on those 
of the Fourth Shaft Grave at Mycenae, which must be looked on as imported 
Minoan works belonging to this epoch, A good example ot this has bet n 
already given in Fig'. 5*4. showing a galloping Griffin executed in relief on 
a contemporary Mycenae blade. So too, when later transported to 


1900-1901). M, Reinach suggests that the 
later vogue of the * galop vobnt' in Persia and 
i hina may eventually lie linked up with its 
earlier Aegean home through t Ir«co-Persian art + 
on which it is already found in the fifth century 
it. cl He admits the difficulty* however, oftis 
non-appearance in Ionian Art* Hue a very lute 
Minolta example may lie tiled in the carved 
ivory draught-box from Enkomi ( B.M.Ex&m- 
ttensfruM Cyfrvs T PU Ip, where this motive is 
copiously illustrated, which serves as a link 
with the mainland IS i it Etc Art. and is itself of 
Syrian ivory* A lion springing on a {pudfe, 
that appears on a t lypriote bronze how] from 
Nineveh (l,ayard„ Monuments, S, n: P M, 60; 
}\ and C. lit P* V* 6 - 4&7> ^ h» 3 hindr 
legii extended* also reproduces the Minoan 
motive. So do the horses of AssurbanipaL 


and of his followers m the hunt Eng scene on 
the bas-reliefs of his Palace, It would seem 
probable therefore that it was from an Assyrian 
sOUrce that the motive was taken over bj 
Greco-Persian Art, and ihnt its survival m 
Cyprus may supply ihe missing link. 

J M. Reinaeh is erf opinion that the appearance 
of 1 hi ?. peculiar motive in Minoan Crete And 
certain parallel phenomena in Denmark an 
Central Europe may be ultimately connected 
with its much ear tier existence in Maydaleiuan 
art. Put there is no hint of any such jawing 
designs in the stiff; linear representations o 
animals in the earlier Aegean phases- l ^ bL * tx 
here suggested that it may have had an md* 
pendent birth in Crete due to the effort to W 
animal figures in rapid motion into n.uro 
bands such the nhs of weo|K>ns- 
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wc see this motive in its natural place on the engraved rib of th e dagger- 
blade of Queen Aah-hotep, Fig, 537 . 1 The episode, here illustrated, of 
a lion chasing a bull at a headlong gallop is in a purely Mi naan setting. The 
rocks above* in an Inverted position with their outer border and granulated 



Fie. 537, Pari of Engraved Dagger or AAtJ-ftorEiv skowiml M-ivjn.. 

Gallop 1 Motive tN Minoan Setting. 


inner section, are those of the Cretan frescoes and vase paintings of the 
Middle Minoan Age. The details as well as the spirit of the design are 
indeed so purely Minoan that it is difficult not to conclude that this part of 
the engraving, and with it probably the grasshoppers beyond, was the work 
of a Minoan craftsman* 



Fig* 538, Thlaid Dagger from Fourth Shaft Grave, Mvcghae, 


Gn a larger scale, no doubt, the 'flying gallop motive was equally *Mymj 
adapted to friezes of painted stucco reliefs or of fresco on the flat* Of these m e i i 
indeed we may see a reflection in the bull-hiratiny scenes of the V apheio 
cups as well ns on the intaglio designs derived from the same cycle* lo Blades of 
some of these* bearing traces of their architectonic inspiration in the triple 
base below, attention has been already called above.- Jt will be seen that 

1 From a photograph of the tlagger*l>bde p kindly supplied me by Mr, ( - C. Edgar, of [he 
Cairo Museum, 1 See p. GS&. 
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die outstretched figures of this class of designs need an elongated oval field 
such as that on which the fine Knosstan example, Fig. 504, d above, is 
exhibited. Impressions of this form were probably made by the bezels of 
gold signet rings. 

The Mycenae dagger-blade reproduced In Fig. otfS is a good example 


Fto. ,t , t>, I'lvino Gallop ox M, M, III S&Ai.-mrRE£9lON$ ; r, Flvix« I-sm 1 

on M, M. II Hieroglyphic Beaij-seai, ; J , Variation of save Ox Sealing, HauiaTmada ; 

ANii C, PARALLEL OX MyCKNAE DAGGER. 


of the ' flying gallop ' as applied to a scene in engrailed metalwork. It shows 
three lions chasing one another amid rocks, conventionally rendered on the 
upper and lower border of the field, as on M, M. Ill frescoes. A striking 
counterpart to this, as adapted to an oval field is supplied by the Zakro 
seal-impression. Fig, 530, tf, 1 where two lions are seen. side by side hi the 
saint headlong course with a rock border below, and a palm tree above. 
Nearly related to this is the finely executed design of a lion springing on 
the neck of a lioness which Is the subject of fragmentary sealings found at 


1 This and Fig. 539, h and r t were drown for me by Mr. E j, Lambert. 
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Knossos in the area of tile jewel Fresco (Fig. 539, b). In this case again 
a rocky ground appears below, 

A n Interest! ng parallel to this subject is presented byanother fine example 
of the 1 flying gallop or ' leap oil a contemporary impression found in the 
Room of the Seals at Hagia I riada, of which a reproduction is given in 

I*ig. 539, d. I I ere is depicted the rapid course 
ot two wild goats, the male apparently trying 
to seize die female while in the act of leaping. 

Hut the scheme exhibited by this latter 
example ol animal ’ marriage by capture' 
corresponds in a remarkable manner with 
that on another of the Mycenae dagger-blades 
of a different purport indeed, in which a Hon 
is seen springing on a dappled deer the 
spots here being indicated by crosses as on 
the Cow of Hathor (Fig. 539 r). 1 The action 
of the pursued animal with his hind-legs flung 
upwards as if lie were leaping down, his fore¬ 
legs bent under him and his head bent round 
on his flank, Ls practically identical. 

That in these cases, as in the design of 
the hunted bulls on the Vapheiu Cups, the 
craftsman, working within the domain of the 
minor Arts, drew his ultimate inspiration from 
larger models such as painted reliefs on the 
Palace walls is probable enough. In the 
successive groups on the dagger-blades and 
the epitomized excerpts on the signets we 
may even at times trace the division of these larger continuous compositions 
into separate panels, But it certainly would appear that the engravers of 
the signet-rings in precious metals, with whom we have here to deal, -stood 
in still closer connexion with those who executed the designs on the 
exquisitely engrailed blades, to which, owing to the conditions of space, the 
subjects showing the 1 flying gallop' were specially appropriate. 

The design repeated above, of the hunted animal in the act of leaping 
down with his legs thrown backwards at full stretch must be regarded as 
a variant version of the full' flying gallop' motive in which the fore legs are 
equally extended. That this version of the leap with all four legs at full 

1 Sec above, p- 5 13 . 
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stretch was already 111 vogue by the close of \I. M, II is shown by its 
appearance on an agate bead-seal of the * flattened cylinder' type represented 
in Fig. 53H c. on the other face of which are engraved characters of the 
Hieroglyphic Class IJ. 1 Here a dog seizes the springing wild-goat below and 
conventional rocks are seen to the left of the lower field* In this connexion 
it is of interest to note that this characteristic motive of Minoan Art, which 


Fig. 541 . <i, b, Enoravicd Srqnzk Dagger-ii la ije with Bommiwut and fight hetweHN' 


UULLS, SHOWING ‘ i-I.YISn LSAt*’ AND GaLLOI* (M. M. II ). 3 


begins thus early in Crete anti was later reflected on the Eighteenth 1 )ynasty 
Its Recur- wall-paintings, may be traced back in Egypt to the flourishing period ot the 
I lyksos dominion. As will be seen from Fig. 540, the motive of the * fly tug 





its possi^pr, (See, unt 3 Jour#, vf Aftit. 
Pennsylvania^ 191 4, ) 


J r ig, -j IQ is Liiktrn. 
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of Khyan in Maneihos list. 1 1 he owner of the dagger, described upon it 
as N him an, is there seen spearing a lion, 1 engaged in the pursuit of an 
antelope, who springs above him with his hindlegs thrown out behind, much 
as in the Minoan scheme of the ‘flying-leap’ illustrated above. 

It has been already pointed out ihat the misunderstood copy of a 
Median vase-painter had transformed a Griffin under his Minoan aspect as 
engaged in a flying gallop into a long-tailed bird, at a time corresponding 
with the earliest M.M, III phase. 1 his derivative form makes it certain, 
as we have seen, that the Griffin, as he thus appears on an embossed [flatpie 
iiom tile I bird Shaft Grave, was already known in Crete before the close Engraved 
of M, M. II, But tins archaeological result—confirmed by the hieroglyphic hagler- 
bead-seal, Pig. 539, c- —which would carry back the 1 flying gallop' motive 111 jj[* 
the island to an epoch contemporary with the Twelfth or Thirteenth Dynasty, Crete, 
has received a remarkable confirmation from the hunting scenes on an 
engraved bronze dagger-blade recently discovered in the Lasethi district, 
possibly in the Psychro Cave itself. Pig 541,1*, b. 

1 lie tang of this blade has been broken away, but its upper part, which 
is provided with three rivets, shows two short flanges on either shoulder to 
grip the edge of the wooden handle. The form itself is interesting, since, 
except that the shoulders are slightly more sloping, it exactly corresponds 
with a type of short sword found in the annexe of the smaller ossuary tholos 
at Hagia 1 riada. ri —the tang being in that case so far preserved as to show 
another rivet-hole. This type, as pointed out above, is probably' con¬ 
temporary with the later class of polychrome pottery found in this aiiue.se, 
which belongs to about the middle of M, M. II, The date of the Lascthi 
dagger can hardly be brought down lower than the close of that Period. 

One side ot the blade exhibits.! fight between two bulls, both at a flying The 
gallop, that to the right with his hind-legs throw n upwards as if he were 
leaping down, and recalling the 'flying-leap' of the wild-goat on the signet- lollop' 
impression. Fig. 5 39, c, above, and of the gazelle on the Mycenae dagger-blade, .> n iJ * 1 
J he off front leg of tills animal is curiously contorted. The sprays marked Fifhdng 
against the bodies of the animals must be understood as issuing from the u 5 ' 
ground and indicate that the encounter takes place in a bushy country. 

On the other side is a boar-hunt. The boar charges—again at a flying and 
gallop—and is encountered by the hunter with a spear-thrust at his forehead. 

A tuft of sprays indicates the thicket from which he has broken. The 

Sec H. R. J Li,lip Thf Andtni Hhtary of ' The object held in the hunter s left hand 
th&Ntar p. a i6 and tu 2. In Manetlio's is undoubtedly a throwing stick* 

version the narnt; is p lamias’, J Sec above, pp< 194, 195, and Fig. H2 c* 
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man is bare-headed with a lack of hair curling over his forehead, l ie wears 
the usual Minoan gaiters, but his belt and the arrangement of his loin cloth 
are abnormal. The waist-band shows vertical stripes, and its outline behind 
is for some reason doubled and appears to have a triple flounce. Two 
curving lines run out from the belt in front, perhaps the strings by which 
it was tied. The spear has a curious cross-piece below the head, which 
itself looks like a square-shouldered dagger-blade. 

There can be little doubt that to bring out the effect of the designs some 
conspicuous material was inserted into the lines of the engraving. There is 
a great probability indeed that the material with which they were filled was 
gold wire hammered in, as for instance in the case of the lines, less deeply 
incised, on the spear-head of the Egyptian King Karnes. I n the roughly 
drawn but vigorous engrailed work of this early dagger-blade we would thus 
see the direct forerunner of the varied inlays and far more elaborate technique 
of the blades found in the Fourth Shaft Grave at Mycenae, in associations 
that belong to a mature phase of M, M. III. 

The fragment of the gold plated rhyton showing the fore-part of 
a charging boar illustrated in Fig. 4fll» may belong to some boar-hunting 
scene of the same kind as that on the dagger-blade. 1 

The presence among the earlier remains of the Mycenae Shaft Graves 
of pottery and faience inlays identical with those of the Temple Repositories 
at Knossos is in keeping with the close parallels above established by the 
comparative materials drawn from the great contemporary boards of seal- 
impressions. The marvellous inlaid designs of the Mycenae dagger- 
blades are now seen to go back to the earlier and simpler technique 
represented by the example from Lasethi. This last-named specimen 
moreover and a similar dagger-form from Hagia Triada supply the ante¬ 
cedent stage to the broad-bladed swords of the Mycenae graves with their 
tanged shoulders. At the same time the rapier type of thrusting sword so 
well represented in the same sepulchral armoury, can also 1 m; shown to be of 
Minoan derivation.® In its fully developed shape it came to light at Knossos 
in a deposit by the Isopata Cemetery, to company with an inlaid limestone 
vessel of a characteristic class of which fragmentary specimens were found 
with the Khyan alabastron lid. These have been above re I erred to the 
penultimate phase of M.M. Ill. 5 


1 For a wild bear on an E.M* ivory seal sec 
MossOp /m Pmffirfa t k 192+ Fig. 102, rf. It 
rtoirs as a type on the M.M. 1 1 fenioid, p. 275, 
Fig, 20 J, The swine *ign$ fc Nos. 69 and 70 


of the Hieroglyphic signify, periiap'i rtfer to 
domett itaLtd animals sine* thfiy &tc followed by 
the ^ate* or ‘fence' {Serift la l * P* 

5 See VoL II. * See aboW, 
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Of this evidence anti the corroborative data supplied by the goldsmith’s 
ornamentation, the vessels in precious metals and many other relics of the 
Mycenae Shalt Graves, including - the earlier Stelae themselves, more will be 
said in the opening Chapters of the succeeding Volume of this book, I lure 
it may be sufficient to remark that, among all the objects evincing a high 
degree of artistic culture and civilized life brought to light in those royal 
sepulchres, there are few indeed not directly Imported from Minoan Crete, 
and there is scarcely a single specimen of which the antecedent stages cannot 
be traced back on Cretan soil by a continuous line of descent from ati im¬ 
memorial past. Many of these objects were in all probability derived from 
Kiiossos itself and are unmistakably the products of the artistic school that 
grew up round the great Palace. 

I he religion and cult forms of its Priest Kings were in the same way 
introduced at Mycenae by the founders of the new Mainland Empire. The 
Great Goddess of Minoan Crete is still supreme. Her sacred doves still 
perch on pillar shrines and altars, and, as a visible sign of possession, on the 
votaries themselves. On two remarkable seal-stones brought to light by the 
recent excavations of the British School at Mycenae, her guardian Hons 
stand beside her as on the Palace seals of Knossos and she bears above 
her here combined with the sacred weapon—the snakes that symbolize her 
Underworld dominion. The Goddess presides over similar sports, held in 
the same arena and overlooked by similar ‘thcatral stands'. With her too 
the principal cult object of Mmoan divinity, the Double Axe, makes its 
appearance boll 1 in its liturgie -shape and as a celestial emblem in the new 
centres of worship now founded overseas. 
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